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PREFACE 

In  tlie  plan  of  this  volume  the  authors  have  left  the  beaten  track 
to  such  an  extent  that  some  words  of  explanation  seem  in  place. 

General  Geography. — Probably  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
geography  for  Grammar  School  grades  is  that  dealing  with  seasons, 
winds,  rainfall,  temperature,  etc.  It  ordinarily  occupies  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the  larger  book,  and 
follows  immediately  upon  Primary  Geography. 

This  arrangement  requires  pupils  to  spring  from  a  meager  study 
of  simple,  concrete  facts  to  the  highest  abstractions  in  the  entire 
subject;  and,  what  makes  the  matter  worse,  these  broad  abstractions 
are  usually  only  very  briefly  stated. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  followed  a  different  plan. 
Only  three  chapters,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  precede  the  in- 
tensive treatment  of  the  United  States.  The  first  is  a  physiographic 
history  of  the  continent,  showing  how  its  principjil  mountain  ranges 
and  valleys  came  into  existence;  how  its  coal  beds  were  formed; 
what  were  the  effects  of  the  great  Ice  Age;  and  what  have  been  the 
more  recent  changes  in  the  coast  line,  with  their  results.  Then  comes 
a  chapter  on  the  Plants,  Animals,  and  Peoples  of  North  America; 
and  following  that  is  a  treatment  of  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Only  so  much  is  presented  before  taking  up  the  United  States, 
because  that  is  all  that  seems  really  necessary.  Whatever  further 
facts  have  been  needed  for  North  America  in  regard  to  seasonal 
changes,  winds,  etc.,  have  been  plainly  stated,  when  needed,  just  as 
other  concrete  facts  have  been.  After  our  continent  is  finished 
and  a  fair  number  of  concrete  data,  bearing  on  these  matters,  has 
been  collected,  these  topics  themselves  are  treated  in  much  detail. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  study  of  these  difficult  subjects  has  been 
postponed  one  year,  and  they  are  then  approached  somewhat  induc- 
tively. The  authors  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  among 
their  proposed  changes  in  method. 

The  general  principles  in  regard  to  industries,  distribution  of 
inhabitants,  mutual  relation  of  city  and  country,  aud  d^\^^tv&£w^^  q\ 
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various  sections  upon  one  another,  form  another  subject  which,  con- 
trary to  custom,  is  treated  in  the  middle  and  latter  parts  of  the 
volume.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  these  broad  truths  approach 
abstractions  in  their  nature,  and  are,  consequently,  too  difficult  to 
be  earlier  appreciated  by  children.  They  are,  moreover,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  summary  of  what  has  preceded,  and,  therefore,  naturally 
come  last.  A  more  inductive  approach  is,  therefore,  again  highly 
desirable.  Their  great  importance,  also,  has  caused  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  space  to  be  given  to  them. 

Physiographic  Basis  and  Causal  Sequence.  —  The  authors  believe 
that  rational  geography  must  rest  upon  a  physiographic  foundation. 
It  is  pliysiographic  conditions  which  most  often  furnish  the  reasons 
for  the  location  of  human  industries,  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion routes,  the  situation  of  cities,  etc.  In  other  words,  when  the 
physiograpliic  facts  about  a  given  region  are  clearly  grasped,  most 
of  the  other  geographic  facts  easily  arrange  themselves  as  links  in  a 
causal  chain.  Thus  the  many  details  touching  a  certain  locality  are 
taught  in  relation  with  one  another,  so  that  they  approach  the  form 
of  a  narrative,  rather  than  that  of  a  mere  list  of  statements. 

Physiography  has,  therefore,  been  introduced  freely ;  but  not  too 
freely,  provided  each  physical  fact  is  shown  really  to  function  in 
man's  relation  to  the  earth.  Physiography  that  is  clearly  shown  to 
have  a  real  bearing  upon  man  greatly  enriches  the  subject  of  geog- 
raphy; it  is  the  unused  physical  geography  that  is  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  grades,  and  this  we  have  tried  to  avoid. 

Review  of  North  America.  —  A  common  defect  in  the  teaching 
of  geography  is  that  the  facts  previously  learned  about  the  United 
States  fade  from  the  pupil's  memory  while  other  countries  are  being 
studied.  Yet  the  relation  between  North  America  and  the  other  con- 
tinents is  so  marked  that  this  defect  is  unnecessary.  For  example, 
most  of  the  industries  and  important  principles  of  physiography  and 
climate  have  received  the  attention  of  a  child  when  he  has  completed 
a  general  study  of  the  United  States.  Foreign  lands  illustrate  the 
same  great  ideas  under  slightly  di£ferent  conditions.  This  means 
that  the  comprehension  of  foreign  countries  may  best  be  gained  by 
our  children  if  they  use  their  previous  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  If,  then,  this  old  related  knowledge 
b  carefully  called  to  mind  when  the  physiography,  climate,  and 
industries  of  a  foreign  land  are  approached,  our  pupils  will  not 
only  secure  a  fuller  appreciation  of  that  region,  but  will  also  keep 
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fresh  their  knowledge  of  the  United  States  by  bringing  it  into 
use. 

The  above  has  been  a  controlling  idea  in  preparing  this  volume. 
Accordingly  in  approaching  the  physiography  of  South  America 
(p.  285),  the  physiography  and  climate  of  Europe  (pp.  317-323), 
grazing  in  Argentina  (p.  297),  etc.,  we  have  reproduced  the  cor- 
responding situation  in  our  own  country  at  some  length.  Besides 
this,  we  have  included  in  the  text  scores  of  brief  comparisons  with 
the  United  States.  By  this  means  incidental  reviews  are  continually 
provided,  which  are  especially  attractive  to  both  teachers  and  pupils 
because  they  contain  more  of  motive  than  the  ordinary  '^  review  for 
review's  sake." 

To  supplement  this  kind  of  review  several  sets  of  questions, 
which  call  for  still  different  comparisons  with  the  United  States,  are 
included  in  the  book,  one  series  being  found  at  the  close  of  the  treat- 
ment of  each  continent.  These  are  likewise  rich  in  motive,  inas- 
much as  they  recall  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  United  States  from 
varying  points  of  view.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  each 
set  at  the  same  time  reviews  another  continent  from  a  new  point  of 
view. 

Many  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  United  States  which  these 
questions  call  for  are  not  presented  in  the  text  which  treats  of  the 
various  continents,  and  answers  for  a  few  of  them  are  not  indicated 
in  tlie  maps.  Also  pupils  may  have  forgotten  some  of  the  impor- 
tant information  about  the  United  States.  For  these  reasons  Section 
XIII,  covering  eighteen  pages,  is  an  organized  review  of  North 
America  alone.  It  includes  the  ])rincipal  facts  about  our  continent 
which  every  pupil  should  know  on  completing  the  grades. 

The  title  of  the  last  section,  ''The  United  States  compared 
with  Other  Countries,"  indicates  provision  for  still  further  review. 
It  has  seemed  to  the  authors  an  anti-climax  to  close  several  years' 
study  of  geography  with  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific^  lands  farthest  away 
from  us  and  of  least  interest  to  us.  On  the  other  liand,  it  has  been 
deemed  highly  important  that,  after  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
have  been  treated,  the  closing  chapter  should  summarize  the  situa- 
tion and  show  the  rank  of  our  own  land  and  its  relation  to  others. 
This  secures  a  final  reconsideration  of  the  principal  facts  in  our 
geography,  while  at  tlie  same  time  it  brings  them  into  proper  re- 
lation and  perspective. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  reviews  should  occupy 
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a  Urge  part  of  the  time  of  inBtruction ;  and  by  the  plan  followed  we 
hope  that  pupils  will  have  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  possession,  not  only  when 
they  finish  the  grades,  but  in  years  to  follow. 

Types.  —  Another  characteristic  of  this  volume  is  that  it  deals 
with  many  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  geography  at  some  length. 
As  was  suggested  in  the  Preface  of  the  Primary  Book,  the  basal  units 
for  the  study  of  geography,  although  constantly  in  use,  are  seldom 
adequately  presented  in  the  text-books.  This  applies  strikingly,  for 
example,  to  such  topics  as  farm,  cattle  ranch,  irrigation,  lumber  camp, 
and  factory.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  as  far  as  pot^sible,  each 
subject  of  such  a  kind  is  presented  in  these  books  with  as  much  de- 
tail as  space  permits,  and  in  connection  with  that  section  of  country 
in  which  it  seems  most  prominent. 

For  example,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
boots,  and  shoes  receive  their  most  detailed  treatment  in  connection 
with  New  England;  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron  are  and  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  goods  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States;  and  gold  mining,  irrigation,  and  grazing  are  natu- 
rally included  under  the  Western  States. 

The  industries  and  objects  thus  described,  being  fairly  typical  of 
industries  and  objects  found  elsewhere,  are  on  that  account  worthy  of 
being  called  types.  Through  the  careful  presentation  of  such  types, 
vivid  pictures  and  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  are  assured. 

The  study  of  the  United  States  has,  as  suggested  above,  fur- 
nished occasion  for  detailed  treatment  of  most  geographic  types. 
Some  important  features  and  occupations,  however,  are  not  found 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  these  we  have  endeavored  to  give  the 
same  careful  consideration.  For  instance,  so  far  as  space  permits, 
the  Brazilian  forest  is  presented  as  a  type  of  tropical  forests  (p.  294). 
Other  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  linen 
industry  on  page  336,  and  of  the  silk  industry  on  page  359.  The 
object  is  to  continue  to  acquaint  the  learner  properly  with  the  basal 
units  of  geography. 

Relative  Worth  of  Facts.  — Good  judgment  is  nothing  more  than 
proper  appreciation  of  the  relative  worth  of  knowledge.  Cer- 
tainly geography  should  be  utilized  for  the  development  of  this 
quality.  The  study  of  any  subject  by  types  tends  in  this  direction, 
because  types  themselves  are  the  topics  of  special  value.  The  fre* 
quent  comparisons  provided  for  at  the  close  of  many  of  the  chapters 
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accomplish  the  same  purpose,  for  they  lift  the  more  important 
thoughts  into  prominence  while  neglecting  non-essentials.  Similarly 
the  two  review  chapters,  one  a  Review  and  Comparison  of  our  states, 
the  other  a  Comparison  of  the  United  States  with  other  countries, 
distinguish  in  a  marked  way  the  leading  from  the  minor  facts.  But, 
above  all,  throughout  this  volume  the  subject-matter  in  each  chapter 
is  presented  under  few  headings,  so  that  the  learner  is  likely  to  be 
impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  the  situation.  The  authors,  at  least, 
cherish  the  liope  that  the  pupil  will  see  the  outline  clearly  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  necessary  mass  of  details.  Certainly  it  is  one  duty  of  a 
text  to  teach  a  child  to  separate  major  from  minor  points  and  to  carry 
the  outline  in  mind. 

The  need  of  more  attention  to  this  matter  of  perspective  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  study  of  the  United  States  by  individual  states. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  call  for  a  knowledge  of  our  own  country  by 
states,  and  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  meet  it  by  several  sets  of 
questions  which  require  a  careful  state  review.  But  when  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  is  presented  primarily  by  states,  the  child 
is  oppressed  and  confused  by  the  great  number  of  individual  facts 
which  have  apparently  tlie  same  rank.  Even  an  adult  cannot  easily 
escape  a  feeling  of  confusion  on  reading  a  few  pages  from  any  modern 
geography  that  divides  the  subject  into  such  small  units.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  is  to  proceed  by  much  larger  divisions,  i.e.  by 
groups  of  states. 

Thus  farming  by  irrigation  is  only  one  topic,  and  only  once 
treated,  for  the  entire  western  division  of  states.  Several  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  including  the  manner  in  which 
irrigation  is  planned,  its  influence  on  the  value  of  land,  the  localities 
most  noted  for  irrigation,  and  the  cities  in  the  different  states  that 
are  largely  indebted  to  it  for  their  growth.  These  many  details  are 
associated  as  parts  of  one  story.  By  this  means  the  children's  minds 
may  be  led  to  dwell  long  enough  upon  one  topic  to  insure  interest  in 
it;  and  as  there  are  only  a  few  such  topics  in  the  entire  chapter  on 
the  Western  States,  each  indicated,  too,  by  special  type,  it  is  not 
ditficult  to  keep  in  mind  the  leading  points. 

Similar  provision  for  relative  values  in  the  study  of  foreign 
countries  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  the  British  Isles. 

Political  Maps.  —  Since  it  is  necessary  to  represent  more  places 
and  present  more  details,  the  political  maps  in  this  volume  are  for 
the  most  part  larger  than  in  the  Primary  Book;  but  they  are  of  the 
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same  quality.  An  important  feature  is  the  grading  of  cities  according 
to  population  — the  more  important  the  city,  the  larger  the  type  used. 
The  principal  features  of  relief  are  placed  upon  the  map,  though 
without  interfering  with  the  clearness  of  the  political  divisions.  In 
the  color  arrangement  care  has  been  used  to  gain  an  artistic  effect, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  distinctness  necessary  in  such 
maps. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  same  scale  for  the 
different  maps.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  study  of  geography 
is  to  teach  the  meaning  and  use  of  maps.  To  do  this,  one  of 
the  first  and  most  fundamental  points  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  system  of  propor- 
tion, or  of  ^^ scale.*'  In  one  book  are  maps  of  various  scales;  in 
the  first  atlas,  or  in  the  first  wall  map  which  the  pupil  sees,  there 
are  still  different  scales.  The  pupils  must  be  prepared  to  expect 
and  to  understand  these  differences,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
see  that  they  are  so  prepared.  By  the  insertion  of  Pennsylvania  as 
a  key,  and  by  some  of  our  map  questions,  we  have  attempted  to  aid 
in  this  training  of  the  sense  of  proportion. 

Other  Illustrations.  —  Besides  the  relief  indicated  on  the  political 
maps  there  are  individual  relief  maps  made  especially  for  this  series. 
The  relief  maps  of  the  continents  ai'e  pronounced  by  experts  to  be 
the  best  thus  far  made. 

The  city  maps  are  intended  to  serve  to  illustrate  the  surround- 
ings which  determine  the  growth  of  the  large  cities,  including,  of 
course,  the  transportation  facilities  by  water  and  by  rail.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  the  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  important 
industries  and  to  the  diagrams  that  accompany  them.  These  are  all 
placed  in  the  summaries  with  which  they  are  most  closely  related; 
but  the  teacher  will  naturally  find  occasion  to  use  them  and  refer  te 
them  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  earlier  sections.  A  series 
of  maps  is  also  introduced  which  gives  a  graphic  view  of  the 
density  of  population  of  the  continente.  All  the  railway  lines  of 
each  of  the  continente  excepting  Europe  are  also  shown  either  on 
the  political  maps  or  else  by  special  maps.  The  colonies  of  some 
of  the  leading  nations  are  given  in  two  full-page  illustrations; 
and  the  great  commercial  routes  of  the  world  are  represented 
by  a  single-page  map.  It  is  believed  that  this  large  number  of 
maps,  each  devoted  to  a  specific  object,  will  be  found  of  great 
value. 
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Besides  the  maps  and  diagrams  there  are  many  half-tones  of 
photographs  selected  to  supplement  the  text.  They  are  not  intro- 
duced merely  as  pictures,  but  as  part  of  the  fund  of  information 
offered.  For  this  purpose  the  half-tone  is  the  best-adapted;  there 
is  reason  for  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  such  views. 

Acknowledgments.  —  The  political  and  many  of  the  black  maps 
are  made  by  the  Matthews-Northrup  Company,  of  Buffalo;  the  relief 
maps,  by  E.  E.  Howell,  of  Washington.  The  world  maps  sliowing 
the  distribution  of  products  are  in  part  based  upon  maps  kindly 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  and  a  few 
of  them  are  actual  reproductions  of  the  museum  maps.  Our  photo- 
graphs have  been  selected  from  various  sources,  but  tlie  larger 
number  have  been  purchased  from  William  H.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia. 
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Part  I 
NORTH  AMERICA 

I.     PHYSIOGRAPHY   OF  NORTH    AMERICA 

The  Grovth  of  the  Coatinent. — There  are  over  one  hundred 
million  persona  in  North  America  at  the  present  time,  although 
a  century  ago  there  were  scarcely  one  tenth  of  that  number.  This 
wonderful  growth  has  been  largely  due  to  the  useful  and  valuable 
mineral  products  of  the  earth;  to  the  soil  and  climate  which  have 
allowed  many  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  to  thrive ;  and 
to  the  rivers,  waterfalls,  lakes,  and  harbors  which  have  made  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  easy. 

As  it  takes  time  to  build  a  house,  und  to  prepare  the  boards  from 
trees,  the  nails  from  iroa  ore,  and  the  bricks  from  clay,  so  it  takes 
time  for  the  formation  of  minerals  and  rocks  and  for  the  building  of  a 
continent.     In  fact,  millions  of  years  have  been  required  for  that  work. 

The  story,  telling  how  North  America  was  made,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  It  has  been  discovered  by  a  careful  study  of  the  rocks  ; 
and  although  there  are  many  questions  tliat  no  man  is  yet  able  to 
iinywer,  we  are  prepared  to  tell  a  part  of  the  story. 

At  one  time  the  earth  was  probably  a  white-hot  sphere  like  the 
sun;  but  in  time  the  outside  cooled  to  a  crust  of  solid  rock.  The 
interior,  still  heated,  continued  to  shrink  and  grow  smaller,  as  most 
substances  do  when  cooling.  This  caused  the  solid  crust  to  settle 
and  wrinkle,  much  as  the  skin  of  an  apple  does  when  the  fruit  is  dry- 
ing. Water  collecting  in  the  depressions  formed  the  oceans,  while 
between  them,  where  the  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust  was  greatest, 
rocks  appeared  above  the  sea  level.  Thus  North  America  and  the 
other  continents  were  born. 

In  its  babyhood,  although  the  center  of  the  continent  was  still 
a  broad  sea,  the  eastern  and  western  parts  doubtless  resembled  the 
West  Indies  of  to-day,  which  you  will  find  on  the  map  of  North 
America  (Fig.  42,  following  p.  48).  Those  islands  are  the  highest 
parts  of  a  mountain  chain.     They  seem  to  be  separated  only  because 
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tlie  I'idgeti  upon  which  they  rest  do  not  rise  high  enough  to  reach 
aboVe  the  water  (Fig.  1), 

In  early   times  North   America  consisited  of  chains  of  islands. 
Fimilly,  the  liind  rose  higher,  forming  one  mountain  range  in  the 
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Eitst,  and  other  ranges  in  the  West.     Then  the  plains  between  the 
mountains  slowly  emerged  from  the  ocean. 

The  Coal  Period.  —  Ages  after  the  beginning,  a  period  arrived 
when  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
America  it  was  much  warmer  than 
now,  and  the  rains  were  far  heavier. 
During  that  period  our  coal  was  made 
out  of  plants.  Beneath  the  coal  beds, 
in  the  rock  wliich  was'  nnce  soil,  roots 
of  plants  may  still  be  seen,  while  steniN 
of  plants,  and  even  trunks  of  trees 
changed  t()  coal,  v<.:w\\  up  into  the 
coal  beds.  Also  a  i;areful  examina- 
tion with  the  microscope,  or  at  times 
even  with  tlie  naked  eye,  shows  that 
coal    is   com [Ktsed    of    bits   of    plants 
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Frequently  the  full  form  of  a  fern  or  leaf 


closely  pressed  together. 

may  be  seen  (Fig.  2). 

As  the  crust  of  the  earth  shrinks  and  wrinkles,  the  land  is  raised 

and  lowered.     Even  now  it  is  slowly  moving  in  some  places,  and  was 

doing  the  same  during  the  coal  period.     At  that  time  some  of  the  old 

sea  bottom  was  raised  above  the  wjiter,  forming  extensive  plains  in 

the  eastern  part  of  North 

America.      Plants   hud 

long  been  growing;  and 

these  plains  were  sn 

low  and   level   that  vast 

Bwamps  were  produced 

(Fig.  3),  on  which  the 

vegetation  was   ex- 

treraely    rank,   like    a 

tropical  jungle.      After 

the    swamp  plants  had 

grown  for  hundreds  of 

years,   the  plains   sank 

beneath  the  sea,  and  the 

vegetation  became  covered  with  layers  of  sand,  gravel,  and  mud, 

which  have  since  hardened  into  rock. 

After  another  long  period  the  sea  bottom  emerged  once  more,  and 

the  dense  swamp  vegetation  returned;  but  this  time  the  plants  grew 

with  their  roots  in  the  ocean  mud  wliich  had   buried   the  earlier 

swamp.     After   many   more  years  the  plains  again  sank,  and  the 

swamp  vegetation  was  buried  as  before.  This  rising  and  sinking  of 
the  land  continued  for 
ages,  one  set  of  layers  of 
rock,  soil,  and  vegetation 
being  covered  up  by 
another,  until  many  such 
sets  were  formed. 

Though  the  swamps  were, 
no  doubt,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  which  may  now  be  seen 
in  many  places,  the  vegeta- 
tion grew  far  more  thickly, 
perhaps  even  more  thickly 
than    in  the   jungles   of 
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lodia  or  tbe  everglades  of  Florida.  Also  the  plants  were  bo  diiferent  from 
those  of  the  present  (Fig-  4),  that  not  a  single  species  now  living  grew  in 
the  coal  swamps. 

When  the  plants  died,  they  fell  into  the  water,  making  a  woody  mat- 
ting which  did  not  fully  decay,  because  the  water  prevented  air  from 
reaching  it.  If  it  had  been  dug  up  and  dried,  it  might  have  made  good 
fuel.  Indeed,  it  is  now  the  custom  in  Ireland,  Norway,  and  some  other 
cool,  moist  lands  to  dig  stich  matter  out  of  the  swamps  and  dry  it,  forming 
peat,  a  fuel  used  for  cooking  and  heating. 

Some  of  the  poorer  coals  of  the  West,  known  as  lignite,  are  little  more 
than  peat  beds  partly  changed  to  mineral  coal.  Other  coal,  called  anthra- 
cite, found  especially  in  tbe  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  changed 
so  greatly  that  it  is  as  hard  as  some  rocks,  and  is  known  as  hard  coal. 
But  most  of  the  coal  that  is  mined, — as  that  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Central  States,  —although  quite  like  a  mineral,  and  harder  than 
lignite,  is  not  so  hard  as  anthracite.    This  is  called  fiojt  or  bituminous  coal. 

The  woody  matting  that  gathered  in  some  of  the  swamps  grew 

to  be  scores  of  feet  in  thickness;  but,  on  being  covered  up,  it  was 

pressed  more  tiglitly  together.      As   the  number   of   layers  above 

increased,  causing  the  pressure  to  become  very  great,  it  gradually 

changed  into  coal,  making 

coal  beds  that  are  often 

from  six  to  twelve  feet  in 

thickness. 

All  this  time,  and  at 
other  periods  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  continent,  iron, 
copper,  gold,  silver,  building 
stones,  and  other  materials 
that  we  need  every  day,  were 
also  being  slowly  formed; 
but  we  cannot  now  tell  their 
story, 

"nited  layer 

The  Mountains  and 
Plateaus.  —  During  the 
millions  of  years  that  the 
continent  was  growing  to 
its  present  form,  there  were  rising,  in  the  East  and  West,  mountain 
systems  and  surrounding  plateaus  that  were  to  have  a  great  influence 
upon  our  climate,  and  therefore  upon  our  crops,  our  animals,  and  our- 
selves.    Being  very  old  and  much  worn  down,  the  eastern  mountains, 
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n  in   the  [{iV'ky  MoiinUinB  of  Colorado. 

re  ilepnaited  aa  hnrizontnl  hpds  in  the  sen. 
as  those  of  the  Coloritdo  platean  were  (Fig.  7) ; 
hut,  durinj;  the  nmuriuin  folding,  they  have  heen 
turned  up  on  end.  and  then  worn  away  and  Irregu- 
larly carved  b;  the  raitis. 
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called  the  Appalachians  (Kig.  10),  are  neither  very  high  nor  very 
rugged,  though  they  have  some  peaks  which  reach  more  than  a  mile 
above  sea  level.  The  western  mountains,  or  Cordilleras^  being 
younger  and  therefore  less  worn,  are  more  rugged,  and  have  peaks 
rising  three  miles  and  more  above  sea  level.  At  the  base  of  the 
Appalachians  is  a  narrow  plateau  rarely  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
feet  high;  but  the  Cordilleras  tower  above  a  broad  plateau  which  is 
itself  more  than  a  mile  in  height,  or  as  high  as  the  mountain  peaks  of 
the  East. 

Many  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  and  plateaus  were  deposited 
as  sediment  in  the  sea  and  afterward  raised  to  their  present  position 
by  the  movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  In  spite  of  their  great  eleva- 
tion, the  plateaus  have  remained  level  because  the  rock  layers,  or 
strata^  of  which  they  are  made,  were  kept  in  a  horizontal  or  level 
position  while  being  uplifted.  This  can  be  seen  wliere  rivers  have 
cut  deep  channels  in  the  earth,  showing  the  layers  of  rock  to  be  nearly 
as  level  as  when  they  were  a  part  of  the  ocean  floor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wrinkling  of  the  earth's  crust  has  in 
some  places  broken  and  folded  the  rock  layers,  and  formed  lofty 
mountain  ranges  in  which  the  strata  have  been  tilted  and  upturned, 
instead  of  remaining  level  (Fig.  5). 

A  part  of  the  height  of  mouutains  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  rest  upon 
a  platform  of  tablelands  about  them.  Therefore  a  mountain  crest  two  miles 
above  sea  level  may  really  rise  less  than  a  mile  above  the  plateau  at  its  base. 

Mountains  are  lower  than  they  would  be  if  they  had  not  been  attacked 
for  ages  by  the  weather  and  the  rivers.  Not  only  have  they  been  lowered  by 
these  means,  but  also  greatly  carved  and  sculptured,  being  cut  into  ridges 
and  peaks,  and  crossed  by  deep  canyons  which  the  rivers  have  dug  out. 

After  mountains  have  ceased  rising,  their  peaks  are  lowered,  and  their 
valleys  broadened,  until  they  lose  much  of  their  mountain  character,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Appalachians.  Indeed,  they  may  even  be  reduced  to  a 
series  of  low  hills,  as  in  southern  New  England,  which  is  really  an  ancient 
mountain  region  now  worn  down  to  its  very  roots. 

The  folding,  breaking,  and  sculpturing  of  the  mountain  rocks  have 
had  an  important  effect  upon  mining.  As  you  see  from  Figure  7,  these 
changes  often  bring  to  view  valuable  minerals  which  were  formed  ages 
ago  and  are  now  deeply  buried  in  the  strata. 

As  we  have  seen,  some  mineral  deposits,  like  coal,  were  laid  down  in 
beds  between  other  layers  of  rock;  but  many  valuable  minerals,  such  as 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores,  were  deposited  in  cracks  of  the  mountain 
rock,  forming  veins.  Into  these  cracks  hot  water,  often  heated  by  deeply 
buried  masses  of  lava,  has  brought  valuable  metals  and  deposits  t\\^\«v  vsx 
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veiiiR.     Iron  ore  alHu  ban  liet'ii  <litjiosited  by  water  in  beds  iuid  veins,  tUou|[h 
not  always  by  hot  water. 

Volcanoes.  —  Huudreds  of  mountain  peaks  in  the  West,  instead 
of  being  made  in  the  manner  just  described,  are  volcanoes.  These 
are  built  of  molten  rock  that  has  been  forced  to  the  surface  from 
within  the  earth.  Though  no  longer  active,  these  peaks  are  known 
to  be  volcanoes  because  of  their  cone  shape,  the  IjoHows  or  craters  in 
their  tops,  and  the  lava  and  volcanic  ash  of  which  they  are  made. 

Doiibtloss  some  of  these  volcanoes  have  recently  erupted ;  indeed,  one, 
Mt.  St.  Heleiis  in  \\'ashiiigton,  is  reported  to  have  Ijeen  in  eruption  about 
a  half  century  ago.  Another,  a  hundred  luilcs  southeast  of  Mt.  Shasta 
(Fig.  C),  pouu'd  forth  lava  a  short  time  ago.  This  is  known  because  the 
lava  flow  daiLLiiied  up  a  stream,  forming  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which  rose 
into  the  surrounding  forest,  and  killed  the  trees;  but  the  trees  still  stand 
ill  the  lake,  not  having  had  time  to  decay. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  this  western  country  are 
covered  by  lava  flows.  Tho  soil  produced  l>y  decay  of  the  lava  is  often 
extremely  fertile,  and  that  is  one  of  tho  chief  reasons  why  the  central  and 
eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Washington,  wliieh  is  largely  covered  with  it, 
lias  become  nctri]  for  its  fruit  and  wheat.     Tiiere  the  lava  flowed  out  ti-om 


;  also  froiD  tba  Uva 


A  section  In  the  earth  where  the  nKks  are  folded  to  show  how  a  bed  of  \a1uab1e  m  nentl, 
ea  b  lu  the  bla  h  layer  ma)'  be  brongbt  to  light  by  told  ag  and  r  ver  cutl  Dg  wbile 
elsewhere  t  is  deeply  burled 
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great  cracka  orJUsures  and  flooded  immense  areas  of  country.  The  area 
of  the  lava  flows  in  the  Columbia  and  Snake  river  valleys  is  more  than 
twenty-five  times  as  great  as  the  area  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Trough  between  the  Tvo  Mountain  Systems. — From  the  moun- 
tain systems  of  the  East  and  West,  the  land  slopes  gently  toward  the 
Mississippi  River  (Fig.  10),  which  flows  in  the  trough  made  by  the  up- 
lift of  the  two  sides  of  the  continent.  Measure  the  width  of  this  trough 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

This  extensive  luwland  has  had  a  long  history,  like  the  mountains. 
In  the  early  ages  so  much  of  it  was  under  water  that  a  great  sea 
extended  from  where  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  now  lies  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  In  the  rock  layers  are  found  many  remains,  or  fo»»il»,  of 
shells,  corals,  and  fisli  that  lived  in  the  sea  of  tlm  ancient  time. 
Upon  dying  and  dropping  to  the  bottom,  these  animals  were  en- 
tombed in  the  beds,  which  have  since  been  hardened  to  rock. 

After  a  time  most  of  this  sea  bottom  was  raised  to  form  dry 
land,  although  a  part  of  it  which  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  southern  Illinois  continued  to  remain  under  water.  Into  this 
sea  the  Mississippi  discharged  its  floods  and  dropped  its  load  of 
soil,  swept  from  the  distant  fields  and  mountains.  As  time  went  on, 
the  river  filled  up  the  sea  and  formed  flood  plains,  which — -raised 
by  a  slight  uplift  —  are  among  the  most  fertile  lands  of  our  country. 
And  now  the  river  seems  bent  on  filling  up  the  Gulf  itself. 

Although  the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  our  country  are  so  far 
away  from  the  lowlands,  they  have  a  great  influence  upon  them. 
The  Mississippi  Valley,  in  all  but  its  southern  part,  is  in  a  belt  of 
the  earth  where  most  of  the  winds  blow  from  the  west.  Since 
these  winds  blow  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  are  at  first  damp ; 
but  upon  reaching  the  western  liigblands,  they  are  compelled  to 
drop  mucli  of  their  moisture,  and  then  they  pass  on  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  as  dry  winds.  This  causes  the  plains  and  plateaus 
of  the  northwest  to  be  dry  or  arid.  The  eastern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  valley  have  a  more  humid  climate.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  that  this  region  is  so  near  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  separated  from  the  latter  by  such  low  mountains,  that  damp 
ocean  winds  are  able  to  reach  it. 

The  direction  in  which  the  ranges  extend  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, also.  Since  the  mountains  run  north  and  south,  the  warm  south 
winds  find  no  highlands  to  check  their  northward  course.  Therefore,  they 
are  able  to  carry  warmth  and  moisture  a  great  distance,  even  fas  \uXo\I^ 


Flo.  10. 
Biillef  M&p  of  North  A 
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northern  part  of  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  tbe  Mississippi 
Valiey  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  farming  sections  in  the  vorld,  pro- 
ducing a  great  variety  of  crops.  Where  the  summers  are  shortest,  though 
still  warm,  excellent  wheat  is  raised;  farther  south,  com  is  the  principal 
crop;  and  in  the  southeVn  part,  where  the  summers  are  longest  and  hot- 
test, tobacco,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  are  grown. 

How  different  it  would  be  if  a  great  mountain  system  extended  east 
and  west  across  the  continent!  The  warm  summer  winds  could  not,  then, 
carry  their  warmth  and  moisture  so  far  north;  neither  could  the  north 
winds,  which  are  cool  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  reach  so  far  south. 
The  north  winds  are  very  important;  they  moderate  the  heat  of  Buromet 
and  bring  cool  weather  in  winter.  Sometimes  they  do  damage  in  winter 
by  causing  destructive  frosts,  even  as  far  south  as  Florida.  Then  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees  suffer  greatly.  But  they  also  do  good,  for  too 
much  beat  takes  away  the  vigor  of  the  people,  while  cool  air  makes  them 
more  active. 

The  Great  Ice  Age.  —  Long  after  the  coal  beds  wei-e  formed,  aud 
the  great  highlands  and  valleys  were  built,  another  very  important 
event  happened  in  the  preparation  of  this  continent  for  our 
home.  Tliat  was  the  formation  of  a  great  ice  theet  or  glaider,  whioh 
covered  a  large  part  of  northern  North  America.  This  glacier  had 
much  to  do  with  making  the  lakec,  waterfalls,  and  even  the  soil 
itself,  in  that  section. 


Faes  of  Hair  Olftcler,  AlMka.  It  U  a  gr«kt  wute  at  Ice.  tlowly  moving  down  from  the  id- 
teiior  to  tha  coast  and  ending  in  tbe  tea,  whete  icebergs  bceak  off  and  float  away.  Some 
ot  tluH  m^  Im  Men  In  tbe  pietnre. 
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The  Greenland  glacier  (Fig.  15)  is  made  of  snow  which  has  fallen  on 
the  high  interior  in  such  immense  quantities  that  the  pressure  upon  the 
under  part  has  changed  it  to  ice,  as  pressure  from  your  hands  will  change 
a  snowball  to  ice.  As  the  snow  collects  and  becomes  ice,  it  spreads  out,  or 
JltnoB,  from  the  interior  toward  the  coast,  much  as  a  piece  of  wax  may  be 


Green iBDd  glacier 


made  to  flow  if  a  weight  is  placed  upon  it.  Moving  toward  the  sea,  the 
glacier  drags  away  the  soil,  tears  off  fragments  of  the  rock,  and  scours  the 
rock  layers,  as  if  it  were  a  great  sand-paper.  The  movement  is  very  slow, 
yet  the  ice  is  always  pushing  onward  to  the  sea,  where  enormous  icebergs 
ue  continually  breaking  off  and  floating  away  {Fig.  14). 

The  glacier  which  formerly  extended  over  a  part  of  our  conti- 
nant  was  likewise  made  of  snow.  It  covered  most  of  northeastern 
America,  reaching  aa  far  south  as  New  York  City  and  the  Ohio 
River,  but  not  so  far  south  in  the  Northwest  (Fig.  9).  Being  over 
a  mile  deep  in  its  thickest  part,  and  in  consequence  very  heavy,  the 
glacier  swept  away  the  soil  which  had  previously  been  made,  as 
■well  as  fragments  of  solid  rock. 

Although  the  glacier  was  always  pushing  southward  Into  our  country, 
its  southern  end  was  continually  melting  away,  owing  to  the  warmer 
climate  which  it  met.  At  times  the  movement  was  just  rapid  enough  to 
supply  the  waste  due  to  this  melting,  so  that  the  edge  remained  in  nearly 
the  same  position  for  years.     All  this  time  the  sand,  gravel,  and  rock. 
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wbioti  had  been  oarrwd  sloog  in  the  ice,  were  being  piled  up  along  tlw 
lin«  where  the  glacier  melted,  forming  a  great  masa  called  a  morainM. 

After  standing  for  a  while  and  building  a  moraine  in  one  place,  the 
glacier  front  often  advanced  to  the  south,  or  melted  away  toward  the  north, 
building  up  other  irregular  piles  of  moraine  hummocks. 

During  the  thousands  of  years  that  the  glacier  lasted,  it  carried 
millions  of  tons  of  clay  and  rock  from  one  place  to  another  and  built 
many  low  hills.  As  it  slipped  over  the  surface,  it  ground  boulders 
and  pebbles  together  and  rubbed  them  against  the  solid  rock,  scratch- 
ing and  grooving  it  (Fig.  16).  Scratches  thus  made  may  still  be 
seen  pointing  northward,  toward  the  place  from  which  the  glacier 
moved.  This  work  of  rasping,  digging,  carrying,  and  dumping  done 
by  the  glacier  has  led  to  its  being  compared  to  a  combined  file,  plow, 
and  dump  cart  of  immense  size. 

Finally,  after  thousands  of  years,  the  great  ice  sheet  melted  away. 
No  one.  is  able  to  say  why  it  came  or  why  it  went  away ;  but  that  it  vMa 
here  and  did  the  work  described,  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  are 
fully  convinced. 

It  was  this  glacier  which  caused  the  great  number  of  lakes  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  North  America.  Minnesota  alone  is  said  to 
have  ten  thousand,  and  iu  New 
Hngland  there  are  also  thousands 
(Fig.  12  and  Fig.  58,  p.  64);  but 
most  of  the  states  outside  of  the 
glacial  region  have  extremely  few. 
The  manner  in  which  these 
hikes  were  formed  is  as  follows: 
The  load  of  clay  and  boulders,  or 
drift,  as  it  is  called,  was  dumped 
irregularly  over  the  land.  It 
sometimes  partly  filled  valleys  and 


passiug 


built  up  dams,  behind  which  ponds  and  lakes  collected.  The  glacier 
also  formed  lake  basins  by  digging,  or  plowing,  directly  into  the 
rock.  Even  the  Great  Lakes  did  not  exist  before  the  glacier  came ; 
their  basins  occupy  broad  river  valleys  which  have  been  blocked  by 
dams  of  drift  and  deepened  by  the  plowing  of  the  Great  Ice  Sheet. 

The  glaciei-  also  had  an  important  influence  upon  our  manufactur- 
ij^.  Its  load  of  rock  fragments  often  filled  parts  of  valleys  so  that, 
after  the  ice  was  gone,  the  streams  were  compelled  to  seek  new 
couraeB.     These  courses  often  lay  down  steep  slopes  or  across  buried 
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Udgaa,  over  which  tho  water  tumbled  io  a  auccesBion  of  rapids  and 
falls.  Even  ths  great  cataract  of  Niagara  was  caused  in  thig  way, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  falls  and  rapids  of  hilly  Ne* 
England  and  New  York.  The  many  lakes  act  as  storehouses  to 
keep  the  noisy  falls  and  rapids  well  supplied  with  water.  For  these 
reasons  New  England  and  New  York  have  such  abundant  water 
power  that  they  early  grew  to  be  the  greatest  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  Union.  In  sections  of  the  country  not  reached  by  the  glacier, 
rapids  and  falls  are  much  less  common.  Did  the  glacier  cover  the 
land  on  which  you  live? 

A  third  important  influence  of  the  glacier  was  upon  the  soil.  In 
most  other  parts  of  the  country  the  soil  has  been  made  by  the  decay 
of  rock  (see  Primary  Book,  p.  2);  but  in  the  glacial  region  the  de- 
cayed rock  was  swept  away  and  replaced  by  drift  brought  by  the 


Fia.  17. 
DeBolatioD  Valley,  California,  nhowiiig  eftectB  of  a  glacier. 

glacier.  This  was  made  by  the  grinding  of  rocks  together,  much  as 
flour  is  made  by  grinding  wheat;  in  fact,  glacial  soil  is  sometimes 
called  rock  Jlour.  As  the  glacier  scraped  along,  it  ground  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  rock  to  bits,  so  that  when  it  melted,  a  layer  of  drift 
was  left,  in  some  places  reaching  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Most  of  the  clays  from  which  bricks  are  made  in  the  North  were 
also  brought  by  the  ice  sheet. 

With  the  melting  of  the  glacier,  much  water  was  produced.  This 
washed  out  and  carried  off  a  great  deal  of  clay,  in  some  places  leaving 
extensive  sand  and  gravel  plains,  making  a  soil  not  very  fertile  (Fig.  17). 

The  bits  of  ground-up  rock  left  hy  the  glacier  have  an  Important  effect 
upon  the  soil.  Since  these  fragments  were  gathered  up  from  many  places, 
and  from  many  different  kinds  of  rock,  they  Bometimes  cause  a  fertile  soil 
in  places  where  the  decay  of  the  rocks  would  have  naturally  caused  x  et«r- 
il«  BOiL  In  Bome  places  the  glaeiflr  failed  to  grind  the  rock  into  tiny  bits, 
laaving  pebbles  and  even  large  boulders  to  cover  the  ground. 
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The  Coast  Line.  —  In  studying  about  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  formation  of  coal,  we  have  seen  that  the  land  and  sea  bottom  are 
not  fixed,  but  that  they  often  slowly  rise  or  sink. 

Such  changes  in  the  land  level  are  even  now  in  progreaa  in  many 
places,  though  bo  slowly  that  it  requires  years,  and  even  centuries,  to 
notice  them.  For  instance,  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  the  land 
is  sinking  at  the  rate  of  about  two  feet  a  century,  while  the  land 
around  Hudson  Bay  is  rising. 

Some  of  the  recent  changes  iu  the  level  of  the  land  have  had  an 
important  effect  upon  the  coast  line.  For  example,  the  reason  we 
find  so  many  islands  and  peninsulas  along  the  northeastern  coast 
(Fig.  42)  is  that  this  section  has  been  lowered  several  liundred  feet. 
By  tliis  means  the  ocean  water  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  valleys, 
while  the  higher  land  between  them  extends  above  tlie  water  in  the 
form  of  peninsulas,  capes,  and  islands. 

The  peninsulas  of  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  hundreds 
of  islands  along  tlie  northeastern  coast,  including  Newfoundland,  owe 
their  existence  to  this  sinking.  The  irregular  Pacific  coast  from 
Puget  Sound  northward  (Fig.  13)  was  produced  in  the  same  way. 

By  this  sinking  of  the  land  many  good  harbors  were  made,  the  beat 
ones  being  where  rivers  enter  the  sea.  When  the  land  was  higher,  the 
streams  carved  out  broad  valleys,  into  which,  when  the  land  sank,  the  sea 
water  entered,  forming  bays  and  harbors.  That  is  the  way  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  was  formed  ;  also  New  York,  Delaware,  Chesapeake,  and 
San  Francisco  bays,  as  well  as  the  many  excellent  harbors  of  the  East. 


Fig,  18. 
A  part  o(  the  raised  tea.  bottom  which  (orms  the  level  plaio  al  Florida. 
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One  reason  for  so  few  good  harbors  along  the  coast  of  the  South- 
ern States  is  that  the  land  in  this  section  has  been  rising  out  of  the 
sea.  Just  off  the  coast  is  a  broad  ocean-bottom  plain  where  the  water 
is  shallow  (Figs.  43,  63,  and  86),  while  still  farther  out,  the  bottom 
slopes  rapidly  and  the  ocean  becomes  very  deep. 

That  part  of  the  Southern  States  which  borders  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  ocean  was  once  a  portion  of  this  ocean-bottom  plain; 
but  it  has  been  raised  until  it  is  now  a  low,  level  plain  (Fig.  18). 
Since  the  continental  shelf  is  so  level,  when  a  part  of  it  was  lifted 
above  the  water  there  were  few  places  for  deep  inlets,  bays,  and 
harbors.  After  being  raised,  the  coast  was  slightly  lowered;  but 
the  bays  thus  formed  are  shallow  and  tlie  harbors  poor. 

The  level  plain  of  the  Florida  peninsula  is  also  a  sea  bottom  that 
has  been  lifted  above  the  ocean.  Many  of  tlie  lakes  and  swamps 
which  abound  in  that  region  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  shallow 
basins  built  by  the  irregular  deposit  of  sediment  on  the  old  sea  floor. 

Size,  Shape,  and  Position.  — North  America  is  third  in  size  among 
the  six  continents  of  the  earth.  By  reference  to  the  tables  in  the 
Appendix,  find  which  are  larger  and  which  smaller. 

After  being  changed  in  shape  during  millions  of  years,  owing  to 
the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land,  it  at  present  has  the  form  of  a 
triangle  with  the  broadest  portion  in  the  north.  Draw  the  triangle. 
Compare  its  shape  with  that  of  South  America  and  Africa  (Fig.  512). 
The  northern  part  is  so  wide  that  Alaska  extends  to  within  fifty 
miles  of  Asia ;  but  Labrador  is  over  two  thousand  miles  away  from 
Europe.  The  distance  from  Alaska  to  Asia  is  so  short  that  the  early 
ancestors  of  our  Indians  and  Eskimos  probably  first  reached  North 
America  by  crossing  over  from  Asia.  On  account  of  the  greater  dis- 
tance across  the  Atlantic,  Europeans  for  a  long  time  did  not  know 
that  North  America  existed  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Norsemen 
from  Norway  visited  our  shores  nearly  five  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  the  continent. 

Those  portions  of  North  America  which  are  nearest  to  Asia  and 
Europe  are  so  cold  that  few  people  live  there.  Farther  south,  where 
most  of  the  inhabitants  live,  the  continents  are  spread  farther  apart, 
as  you  will  see  by  examining  a  globe.  The  broad  Atlantic  must  be 
crossed  in  passing  from  Europe  to  America  ;  the  difficulty  of  sending 
large  armies  with  necessary  supplies,  this  great  distance  across  the 
sea,  helps  to  explain  why  the  Spanish  colonies  were  able  to  win  their 
independence  from  Spain,  and  the  United  States  from  England. 


•i.,    . 
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Thill  leparatioD  of  Europe  from  America  has  also  helped  in  the 
developmeat  of  our  industriee.  At  firsts  the  eolomste  brought  evem 
bricks,  doors,  and  timber  from  Europe ;  but  although  the  ocean  is 
an  excellent  highway,  it  is  expensive  to  send  goods  such  long  dis- 
tances. Therefore  the  settlers  soon  learned  to  raise  and  make  most 
of  the  articles  that  they  needed  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Nevertheless,  the  ocean  is  such  an  excellent  highway  that  ships 
are  able  to  sail  across  it  in  every  direction  and  bring  what  we  really 
need,  or  carry  back  such  products  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  which 
Europeans  desire.  Ships  have  also  brought  to  us  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  English,  Irish,  Germans,  French,  Swedes,  and  others 
who  have  settled  and  developed  our  country,  and  whose  descendants 
are  its  citizens.  Since  Europe  is  our  mother  land^  it  has  been,  and 
is  still,  very  important  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  its  various 
nations.  This  has  been  made  possible  partly  by  the  shortness  of 
the  journey,  now  that  vessels  are  moved  by  steam,  and  partly  by  the 
excellent  harbors  caused  by  the  sinking  of  our  coast. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  much  wider  than  the  Atlantic  (see  a  globe),  and 
therefore  much  more  difficult  to  cross.  Although  the  shores  of  Asia  which 
face  North  America  are  densely  settled,  until  recently  we  have  not  needed 
to  have  much  commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  because 
they  were  not  very  progressive.  Now,  however,  the  Japanese  have 
adopted  the  methods  of  modern  civilization,  and  we  have  come  into  con- 
trol of  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  that  many  of  our  ships  cross  the  Pacific. 

South  America  is  also  easily  reached  by  water,  and  there  is  much  trade 
with  the  various  countries  of  that  continent.  Although  South  America  is 
joined  to  North  America  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama,  there  is  at 
present  no  railway  connecting  the  two  continents,  though  one  is  being 
planned.  This  isthmus  is  a  great  barrier  to  ocean  commerce  between 
eastern  and  western  United  States  and  between  the  Eastern  States  and 
Asia.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  in  places  only  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high ;  yet,  because  it  is  there,  ships  must  travel  thousands  of  miles  around 
South  America.  A  railway  crosses  it,  and  a  ship  canal  is  being  built  across 
the  isthmus.    Of  what  advantage  will  this  canal  be  to  the  United  States  ? 

Summary.  —  So  we  see  that  our  continent,  as  we  know  it,  has 
not  been  here  from  the  beginning ;  instead  of  that,  millions  of 
years  have  been  required  to  prepare  it  for  us.  Ocean  bottoms 
have  been  lifted  into  mountains,  plateaus,  and  valleys ;  coal  beds, 
building  stones,  and  valuable  minerals  have  been  formed ;  a  mighty 
glacier  hat  swept  ever  the*  eountry,  grinding  reek  inte  powder 
and  eausing  lakes,  water  routes^  falls,  and  raoide,  and  the  eoaet 
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has  been  sinking  here  and  rising  there,  producing  fine  harbors  in 
some  places  and  greatly  increasing  the  extent  of  the  plains  in  others. 
Our  very  position,  separated  by  the  ocean  from  the  Old  World, 
and  yet  enabling  us  to  reach  it  when  it  is  necessary,  is  an  advantage. 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  was  the  condition  of  North  America  in  early 
times?  (2)  What  is  coal  made  from?  Tell  how  it  was  formed.  (3)  What  proofs 
are  there  of  this  formation?  .  (4)  What  is  peat?  (5)  Name  and  locate  our  two 
chief  mountain  systems.  (6)  How  high  are  the  plateaus  at  the  base  of  each? 
(7)  Explain  why  the  plateaus  are  so  level  in  spite  of  their  height.  (8)  How 
have  the  mountains  been  made  ?  (9)  Explain  what  effect  this  has  had  upon  min- 
ing. (10)  Tell  about  the  volcanoes  of  the  W^est.  (11)  Why  is  the  Mississippi 
Valley  called  a  trough  ?  (12)  What  was  its  condition  in  early  times  ?  (13)  How 
was  the  interior  sea  finally  changed  to  dry  land?  (14)  Mention  some  ways  in 
which  the  mountains  control  the  Mississippi  Valley.  (15)  What  differences  would 
follow  if  the  mountain  ranges  extended  east  and  west?  (16)  Describe  the  Green- 
land glacier.  (17)  How  far  did  the  great  American  ice  sheet  reach?  How  deep 
was  it?  (18)  What  are  moraines  ?  (19)  What  do  the  scratches  on  the  rocks  tell 
us  about  the  glacier?  (20)  Why  is  a  glacier  compared  to  a  plow?  A  file?  A 
dump  cart?  (21)  In  what  ways  did  the  glacier  cause  lakes?  (22)  Falls  and 
rapids?  (23)  Soil?  (24)  What  effect  has  the  glacial  soil  upon  farming?  (25)  Tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  glacier.  (26)  Why  are  there  so  many  islands,  peninsulas, 
bays,  and  harbors  in  the  northeast  ?  (27)  Name  some  of  them.  (28)  How  have 
some  of  our  largest  bays  been  made?  Name  them.  (29)  Why  are  there  so  few 
harbors  on  our  southern  coast?  (30)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  southern  plains? 
(31)  What  is  the  continental  shelf  ?  (32)  How  does  North  America  compare  in 
size  with  the  other  continents?  (33)  How  far  is  the  mainland  from  Asia  and 
Europe?  (34)  Show  how  our  position  is  a  favorable  one.  (35)  What  is  the 
influence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  coal.  (2)  Examine 
some  pieces  of  soft  coal  closely  to  see  if  you  can  discover  plant  remains.  (3)  Ob- 
tain some  peat.  (4)  Learn  what  you  can  about  coal  mining.  (5)  Examine  layers 
of  rock  in  your  neighborhood  to  see  if  they  are  horizontal  or  tilted.  See  if  they 
contain  fossils.  (6)  Explain  the  meaning  of  shading  in  Fig.  10.  (7)  Make  a  model 
of  a  volcano  out  of  sand  or  clay.  (8)  What  becomes  of  the  Greenland  icebergs? 
(9)  Make  a  map  showing  the  extent  of  the  American  glacier.  (10)  What  signs 
of  the  glacier,  if  any,  can  you  find  in  your  neighborhood?  (11)  Name  several 
great  cities  that  have  grown  up  about  our  Northern  harbors.  Name  some  in  the 
South.  (12)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  northeastern  coast,  and  another  of  the 
southern  coast,  to  see  how  they  differ.  (13)  How  many  days  long  is  the  voyage, 
on  a  fast  steamer,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  ?  How  many  miles  an  hour  does 
the  steamer  go?  How  many  miles  does  that  make  the  distance  ?  (14)  How  long 
is  the  journey  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila?  (15)  From  New  York  to  Manila  by 
going  eastward?    Through  what  waters  would  one  pass  on  such  a  voyage  ? 

For  References  to  Rooks  and  Articles,  see  the  Teacher's  Book  of  this 
series. 


II.     PLANTS,   ANIMALS,   AND   PEOPLES 


The  climate  of  a  region  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  con- 
cerning it;  for  wliere  temperature  and  rainfall  are  favorable,  plants 
usually  grow  luxuriantly.  And  since  plants  furnish  animals  with 
food,  where  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  animal  life  may  be  abundant. 

Since  North  America  extends  far  north  and  south,  and  possesses 
lofty  mountain  ranges  and  inclosed  plateaus,  it  has  a  great  variety 
of   climate,   and,   tlierefore,   a 
great    variety    of    jilant    and 
animal  life. 

Plants  of  the  North.  —  The 
northern  part  of  the  continent 
is  bitterly  cold.  In  that  region 
there  is  a  vast  area  where  the 
soil  is  always  frozen,  except 
at  the  very  surface,  which 
thaws  out  for  a  few  weeks  in 
summer.  On  account  of  the 
frost,  trees  such  as  we  are 
familiar  witli  cannot  grow. 
Their  roots  are  unable  to 
penetrate  the  frozen  subsoil 
and  to  find  the  necessiiry  plant 
food.  There  are  some  wil- 
lows, birches,  and  a  few  other  plants  with  woody  tissue,  bark, 
leaves,  and  fruit;  but  instead  of  towering  scores  of  feet  into  the  air, 
they  creep  along  the  surface  like  vines,  and  rise  but  an  inch  or  two 
above  ground.  Oidy  by  thus  hugging  the  earth  can  they  escape  the 
tierce  blasts  of  winter  and  find  protection  beneath  the  snow. 

A  few  grasses  and  small  flowering  plants  grow  rapidly,  produce 
flowers,  even  close  by  the  edge  of  snowbanks  (Fig.  10),  and  then 
pass  away,  all  witliin  the  few  short  weeks  of  summer.  Some  of 
these  plants  produce  berries,  which  after  ripening  are  preserved  by 
the  snows;  thus,  when  the  birds  arrive  in  the  spring,  they  find  food 
ready  for  them. 


Arctic  poppie^ 
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Animals  of  the  North. — Tlie  summer  development  of  insects  is 
rapid,  like  the  growth  of  plants.  As  the  snow  melts  and  the  surface 
thawH,  the  ground  becomes  wet  und  swampy,  and  countless  millions 
of  insects  appear.  Among  them  the  most  common  is  the  mosquito. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  this  insect  is  a  worse  pest 
than  on  the  barrens  of  North  America  and  the  tvnJras  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  these  treeless, 
frozen  lands  are  called. 

Few  large  land  animals  are 
able  to  thrive  in  so  cold  a 
climate  and  where  there  is 
such  an  absence  of  plant  food. 
The  reindeer,  or  caribou,  the 
muHlc  ox,  polar  bear,  white  fox, 
and  Arctic  hare  are  the  largest 
four-footed  land  animals  (Fig. 
21);  and  the  crow,  sparrow, 
and  ptarmigan  are  the  most 
common   land  birds. 

The    ptarmigan    changes    its  Fm.  30. 

plumage   to    white    in    winter.  Walrus  on  ihe  Arctic  Iloe  ice. 

Some  of  the  other  animals  of  the 

Arctic,  such  as  the  fox,  polar  bpar,  and  hare,  are  also  white.  This  serves 
to  conceal  them,  in  that  land  of  snow  and  ice,  so  that  they  may  hide  from 
their  enemies,  or  steal  upon  their  prey  unawares. 

The  tiny  white  fox  feeds  ujjon  birds  and  other  animal  food ;  but  the 
other  land  animals,  except  the  polar  bear,  live  upon  plants,  such  as 
berries,  grass,  and  moss.  The  caribou  finds  a  kind  of  plant,  called 
"reindeer  moss,"  which  grows  upon  rocks  that  ri.se  above  the  deep 
winter  snows.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the  reindeer  would  not  be 
able  to  live  through  the  long  winter.  Often  also  he  paws  through  the 
snow  to  find  this  moss. 


While  some  animals  live  upon  the  land  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
many  more  have  their  homes  in  the  sea,  because  there,  except  at 
the  very  surface,  the  temperature  never  descends  below  the  freezing 
.  point.  Therefore  there  is  plenty  of  animal  life  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  very  tiniest  forms  to  the  whale,  the  largest  animal  in  the 
world.  During  the  winter  the  surface  of  the  sea  freezes  over ; 
and  then  many  of  the  sea  animals  migrate  southward.  Even  the 
huge   walrus   (Fig.  20)   moves   clumsily  toward   a  more  i.a.'so'n^:^^ 
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climate.  The  birdw  go  farthest,  especially  the  geese,  ducks,  aud 
gulls,  which  fly  to  Labrador,  New  England,  North  Carolina,  and 
even  farther  south,  to  spend  the  winter  where  their  food  is  not 
covered  by  ice. 

Sea  birds  exist  by  hundreds  of  thousands  (Fig.  21),  building  their 
nests  upon  rocky  cliffs  in  immense  numbers.  Indeed,  they  are  so  numer- 
ous that,  when  suddenly  frightened,  as  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  they  rise  in 
a  dense  cloud  that  obscures  the  sun.  Then,  with  their  cries  they  produce 
a  din  that  is  almost  deafening.  In  the  water,  seals  (Figs.  190  and 
266)  and  walruses  live,  the  former  l^eing  so  valuable  for  their  oil  and 
skins  that  men  go  on  long  voyages  to  obtain  them.  The  oil  comes  from 
a  layer  of  fat,  or  "blubber,"  just  beneath  the  skin,  that  serves  to  keep 
out  the  cold. 

The  seal  is  the  most  common  of  the  Arctic  sea  animals,  and  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  Eskimo  and  polar  bear  (Fig.  266).  The  bear,  pro- 
tected from  observation  by  his  white  color,  stealthily  creeps  upon  his  prey, 
asleep  upon  the  ice ;  or,  he  patiently  watches  until  his  victim  swims  within 
reach,  and  then  seizes  him  with  his  powerful  claws. 

Plants  and  Animals  in  Western  North  America.  —  A  large  area  in 
western  United  States  and  Mexico  has  a  very  slight  rainfall,  although 
its  temperature  is  agreeable.  This  arid  area  includes  most  of  the 
territory  having  less  than  twenty  inches  of  rain. 

In  some  places,  as  near  the  Pacific  coast  and  upon  the  mountain 
tops  and  high  plateaus,  there  is  rain  enough  for  forests  to  thrive ;  but 
in  most  parts  of  the  Far  West  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  there  are  no 
trees  whatsoever.  Indeed,  some  portions  of  the  West  are  desolate 
in  the  extreme  and  inhabited  by  tliose  peculiar  forms  of  life,  both 
plants  and  animals,  characteristic  of  true  deserts. 

One  common  plant  is  the  bunch  grass,  so  called  because  it  grows 
in  little  tufts  or  bunches.  The  sage  bush,  a  plant  with  a  pale  green 
leaf,  named  because  of  its  sagelike  odor,  is  found  throughout  most 
of  this  arid  region.  Other  common  plants  are  the  mesquite,  the 
century  plant  with  its  sharp-pointed  leaves  (Fig.  199,  p.  209),  and 
the  cactus  with  its  numerous  tliorns.  In  favorable  spots,  in  the 
warm  Southwest,  the  mesquite  grows  to  large  size.  The  cactus 
in  the  North  is  always  low  with  few  varieties,  while  in  the  South- 
west it  grows  in  greater  variety  and,  in  some  cases,  even  to  the 
height  of  trees  (Fig.   23). 

On  account  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate,  these  plants  have 
a  severe  struggle  for  existence,  and  adopt  peculiar  means  for  protecting 
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themselves.     For  example,  the  cactus,  unlike  other  plants,  has  no  leaves. 
It  thus  exposes  little  surface  to  the  air  for  evaporation.     In  its  great, 
fleshy  stem  it  stores  water  to  use  thvough  the  long,  diy  seasons,  while 
spices  protect  it  from  animals  in  search  of 
food,     ijoioe  of  these  plants,  as  inesquite, 
are  so  bitter  that  they  are  nut  eaten  by 
animals.     The  niesquite  also  protects  itself 
,    by  spines,  and  iu  addition  has  such  large 
roots    that   the    pait   of   the    plant   under 
ground  is  greater  than  that  above.     The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  an  important  source 
of  wood  for  fuel. 

Animals  eat  few  of  the  arid  land 
plants  except  the  grasses,  which  were 
once  the  food  of  the  buffalo,  or  bl^on 
(Fig.  26),  and  are  now  the  support  of 
cuttle  and  sheep  (Figs.  114  and  185). 
Tlie  bison,  whose  home  was  on  the 
prairies  and  the  arid  plains  east  of  the 
Rock}'  Mountains,  is  now  gone,  and 
few  large  animals  are  left  in  its  place. 
The  graceful  antelope  and  the  cowardly 
prairie  wolf,  or  coyote,  and  the  rabbits 
upon  which  the  latter  feeds,  are  the 
most  abundant  (Fig.  ^2).     Among  the 

rabbits  is  the  long-legged  jack  rabbit,  which  leaps  across  the  plains 
with  astonishing  speed,  with  its  huge  ears  thrown  back  so  far  that 
they  do  not  retard  its  progress. 

The  fierce  puma, or  mountain  lion,  still  lives  among  the  mountains, 
and  also  the  ugly  cinnamon  and  grizzly  bears  (Fig.  22),  though  the 
latter  are  now  rare  and  dif^ciilt  to  find.  Deer  and  elk  inhabit  the 
forest -covered  mountains  of  southern  Canada  and  northwestern 
United  States  ;  and  among  the  higher  peaks  a  few  mountain  goats 
and  sheep  still  live  on  the  more  inaccessible  rocky  crags  (Fig.  22). 
The  sheep  have  huge  horns  much  prized  by  hunters. 

Plants  and  AnimalB  of  the  Tropical  Zone. — Contrast  the  life  in 
the  frozen  North  and  the  arid  West  with  that  in  Central  America 
and  southern  Mexico.  In  these  regions,  which  are  situated  in  the 
torrid  zone,  the  temperature  is  always  warm;  and  the  rainfall,, espe- 
cially on  the  eastern,  coast,  is  so  heavy  that  all  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  dense  vegetation. 
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Indeed,  the  tangle  of  growth  in  the  forests  is  so  great  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  pass  through  it  without  hewing  one^s  way.  Besides 
trees  and  underbrush,  there  are  quantities  of  ferns,  vines,  and  flowers, 
many  of  which  hang  from  the  trees  with  their  roots  in  the  air  instead  of  in 
the  ground.  They  are  able  to  live  in  this  way  on  account  of  the  damp  air. 
Among  the  trees  are  the  valuable  rosewood,  mahogany,  ebony,  and  rubber 
tree ;  and  among  the  flowers  are  the  beautiful  orchids.  On  account  of  the 
continual  warmth  and  moisture,  many  plants,  like  the  banana  for  instance, 
bear  fruit  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  vegetation,  animal  life  is  won- 
derfully varied  and  abundant.  There  are  the  tapir,  monkey,  and 
jaguar  (Fig.  24) ;  brilliantly  colored  birds,  sucli  as  parrots,  paroquets, 
and  humming  birds;  and  millions  of  insects.  Scorpions  and  centi- 
peds  abound,  and  ants  exist  in  countless  numbers,  some  in  the  ground, 
others  in  decayed  vegetation.  Serpents,  some  of  them  poisonous,  are 
common  in  the  forests ;  and  in  the  rivers  are  fish  «and  alligators,  the 
latter  being  found  as  far  north  as  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Plants  and  Animals  in  the  Temperate  Part  of  North  America.  — 
Between  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  and  both  east  and  west  of  the 
arid  region,  is  an  area  of  moderate  rainfall  and  temperature  where 
the  vegetation  and  animals  differ  from  those  of  the  other  sections. 
Beginning  in  the  warm  south  and  passing  northward,  we  find  that 
both  animals  and  plants  grow  less  numerous  and  less  varied  until, 
near  the  Arctic  zone,  they  become  scarce  and  few  in  kind.  The 
pines  and  oaks  of  the  United  States  give  place  to  the  spruce,  balsam 
fir,  and  maple  in  Canada ;  then  these  gradually  become  stunted  and 
disappear,  and  beyond  this  the  barrens  are  reached  (p.  21). 

The  animals  that  once  inhabited  the  broad  temperate  zone  have 
been  mostly  destroyed,  althougli  some  still  live  in  the  forest  and 
mountain  region.  They  are  carefully  protected  by  state  laws,  which 
prohibit  shooting  except  at  certain  seasons,  and  then  only  in  small 
numbers.  When  America  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  these 
woods  abounded  in  deer,  moose,  caribou,  wolves,  and  foxes  (Fig.  25). 
Beavers  built  dams  across  the  streams,  the  mink  and  otter  fished  in 
the  waters,  and  bears  roamed  at  will.  Among  the  birds,  the  eagle 
was  very  common,  and  wild  pigeons  and  turkeys  were  so  abundant 
that  they  were  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  tlie  early  settlers. 

Some  believe  that  at  one  time  most  of  the  eastern  United  States  was 
wooded,  including  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  which 
the  trees  were  burned  by  fires  set  by  the  Indians.     Grass  then  sprang  up 
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in  place  of  the  trees,  and  the  pvaii'ies  became  the  grazing  place  for  im 
herds  of  bison  or  buffalo  (Fig.  26).  The  bison,  however,  like  the  other  animals 
mentioned,  have  been  mostly  ilesti'oyed ;  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tongues  only,  and  their  bones  left  to  whiten 
upon  the  plains.  There  are  now  no  wild  bison  in  the  Uuited  States,  except  a 
few  which  are  protected  by  the  government  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
In  this  Park,  where  bunting  is  proliibited,  are  numbers  of  deer  (Fig.  25)  and 
elk  (Fig.  22).  There  are  also  black,  cinnamon,  and  grizzly  bears,  which  are 
sotamethattheycomedown  to  the  hotels  at  night  to  feed  upon  the  garbage. 


o[  bison  that  [ormerly  roamed  over  the  treeless  plains 


A  slow  change  has  been  in  progress  ill  this  temperate  section,  which, 
when  first  discovered,  was  clotlied  in  forests  and  luxuriant  prairie 
grass,  and  inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  The  white  man  has 
come  into  possession  of  the  land  and  has  cleared  the  forests  and  plowed 
the  prairies,  so  that,  where  trees  stood  and  Indians  hunted  the  bison 
and  other  game,  there  are.  now  fertile  farms  and  tliriving  cities. 

Our  crops  and  domesticated  animals  well  illustrate  how  man  has 
learned  to  make  use  of  nature  for  his  needs.  Every  one  of  our  cultivated 
plants  was  once  a  wild  plant ;  and  each  of  our  domesticated  animals  has 
been  tamed  from  the  wild  state.  Most  of  these  have  come  from  Europe  and 
Asia;  but  America  has  added  some  to  the  list.  Among  jilants  in  common 
use,  the  Indian  corn  or  maize,  the  tobacco,  tomato,  pumpkin,  and  potato  were 
unknown  to  the  Old  World  until  America  was  discovered.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  turkey;  and  perhaps,  in  a  hundred  years  or  so,  the  bison  may 
be  included  among  the  domesticated  animals,  for  on  the  cattle  ranches  of 
the  West  a  few  small  herds  are  being  carefully  reared. 
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Peoples 


Eskimos.  —  America  was  inhabited  for  tliousands  of  years  before 
it  was  discovered  by  white  men.  To  the  natives  in  the  southern 
part  Coliimbua  gave  the  name  Indiitni.  siippi>sing  he  had  reached 
India.  Those  in  the  P'ar  North  (Fig,  F),  who  subsist  on  meat, 
are  called  Eskimos,  a  word  meaning  flesh-eaters. 

To-day,  in  some  places,  the  Eskimos  live  in  very  nearly  the  same 
condition  as  formerly,  their  climate  being  so  severe  that  white  men 


Jiave  not  settled  among  them  nor  interfered  with  their  customs. 
They  still  roam  about  in  summer,  living  in  skin  tents,  or  tvpiet,  and 
in  the  winter  erecting  snow  and  ice  huts,  or  i'jlooB  (Fig.  27).  Their 
struggle  is  a  hard  one,  for  they  not  only  have  to  battle  against  cold, 
but  also  to  obtain  their  food  amid  great  difiiculties.  In  this  they  are 
aided  by  their  dogs,  doubtless  domesticated  wolves,  which,  like  their 
masters,  are  able  to  subsist  upon  a  meat  diet  and  withstand  the 
severe  Arctic  cold.  Every  Eskimo  man  has  his  team  of  dogs  to 
draw  his  sledge  over  the  frozen  sea. 

Indians.  —  Indians  were  originally  scattered  over  most   of   the 
country  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.     Tliia  is  indicated  by  the  places 
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The  Spaniards  naturally  led,  for  they  were  then  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe  and  had  sent  out  Columbus  as  their  repre- 
sentative. Leaving  Palos  in  Spain  on  his  first  voyage,  he  was  carried 
southwestward  by  the  winds  to  one  of  the  West  Indies,  a  point  much 
farther  south  than  Spain  itself.  Find  on  a  globe  the  point  on  our 
coast  that  is  about  as  far  north  as  Madrid. 

The  section  reached  by  the  Spaniards  had  a  climate  similar  to  that 
of  their  own  country,  and  they  easily  made  themselves  at  home  there 
and  soon  came  into  possession  of  most  of  Soutli  America,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  southwestern  United  States.  They  had  one 
advantage  over  the  English  and  French  who  settled  farther  north  : 
the  portion  of  the  continent  that  they  discovered  is  so  narrow  that 
they  easily  crossed  it,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exploring  the 
Pacific  coast  also.  It  was  because  of  this  fact  that  the  Spanish  race 
settled  the  western  coast  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 

After  robbing  the  Aztecs  of  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
-Spanish  converted  the  natives  to  Christianity,  and  introduced  many  Span- 
ish laws  and  customs.  They  cruelly  mistreated  the  natives,  killing  many 
and  enslaving  others,  and  forcing  them  to  work  in  the  mines  and  fields. 
While  the  invaders  were  able  to  conquer  the  semi-civilized  Aztecs  and  the 
barbarians  of  the  islands,  they  made  very  little  progress  in  subduing  the 
more  savage  tribes.  To  this  day,  in  fact,  there  are  tribes  of  Indians  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  that  have  never  been  conquered. 

The  French.  —  The  French  began  tlieir  settlements  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent quarter,  being  first  attracted  to  our  coast  by  the  excellent  fish- 
ing on  the  Newfoundland  banks.  Soon  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 
•  proved  profitable,  and  the  French  took  possession  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  region  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  value  of  the  fur  trade,  and  a  desire  to  convert  the  Indians 
to  Christianity,  led  the  French  far  into  Wisconsin  and  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Making  their  way  southward  to  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  they  took  possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley  (Fig.  30),  and  called  it  Louisiana  in  honor  of  their  great 
king,  Louis  XIV.  In  order  to  hold  this  vast  territory,  they  estab- 
lished a  chain  of  trading  posts  and  forts  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  forts 
stood  where  Pittsburg  now  stiinds. 

What  special  advantage  had  the  French  for  reaching  so  much  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent?     Why  should  they  not  have  proceeded  westward 
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to  the  Pacific  ?  Many  places  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Miaaissippi  valleys 
still  preserve  Freoch  names,  aa  Lake  Champlain,  Marquette  in  Michigan, 
La  Salle  in  Illinois,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 


The  English.  — The  Spanish  and  French  left  only  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  other  nations.  Among  those  who 
attempted  settlements  were  the  Dutch  in  New  York  and  the  Swedes 
in  Delaware.  But  the  English,  settling  at  various  points  along  the 
coast,  soon  obtained  the  lead.  They  captured  New  York  City  (then 
called  New  Amsterdam)  from  the  Dutch,  and  extended  their  settle- 
ments along  most  of  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia.    ■ 

In  several  respects  the  portion  that  fell  to  the  English  seemed 
much  less  desirable  than  that  held  by  the  Spanish  and  French;  yet 
the  English-speaking  race  has  managed,  not  only  to  retain  this,  but 
to  add  to  it  most  of  tlie  possessions  of  the  otiier  two.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  control  of  the  entire  continent,  with  the  exception  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  a  few  small  islands,  is  iu  the  hands 
of  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 


There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons  for  this  strange  result.  No  doubt 
original  differpiices  between  these  three  races  is  one  cauae ;  but  there  are 
othera  also.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanish,  the  clini.ate  has  been  one  factor; 
fo  "n  a  la  ge  part  of  their 
te  o  y  the  neather  is  too 
w  n  op  oduce  energetic 
eople  I  ery  cold  coun- 
es  as  n  the  land  of  the 
Esk  nos  so  much  labor  is 
eq  re  I  n  n  rely  obtaining 
f  od  and  she  er,  that  little 
t  me  an  1  st  ength  are  left  for 
gene  a  n  p  ement.  The 
t  gg  e  s  00  severe  to 
a  ott  p  og  ess 

Inwa  u  untries,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  effect 
ia  produced,  but  in  the  op- 
d  Spain  posite  way.  So  little  energy 
is  required  to  find  sufficient 
food  that  the  people  do  not  need  to  exert  themselves,  and  hence  do  not. 
By  taking  a  few  steps,  the  Central  American  can  find  bananas  and  other 
nourishing  food  at  almost  any  season  of  the  yearj  why  then  should  he 
work  ?  The  people,  therefore,  lose  the  inclination  to  bestir  themselves, 
pr.  in  other  words,  become  too  lazy  to  improve  their  condition. 
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Another  reason  why  the  Spanirrds  have  not  developed  is  fouud  in 
their  relation  to  the  Indians.  Althn-igh  robbing  and  enalaving  them,  they 
at  the  same  time  married  them  freely,  so  that,  in  time,  half-breeds  have 
come  to  make  up  more  than  half  the  population.  These  half-breeds 
are  an  ignorant  class,  far  inferior  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and 
so  backward  (Fig.  31)  that  they  still  follow  many  of  the  customs  of 
the  Azteos. 

The  French  likewise  intermarried  with  the  Indians  and  adopted  some 
of  their  customs.  Their  climate  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favorable  than 
that  of  the  Spani.sh. 

As  for  the  English,  the  temi^erati-  fliniate  of  their  section  is  the  best 
in  the  world  for  the  development  of  energy.     The  warm  summers  allowed 


A  jititiiitive  Meiicnn  cart  with  wooden  wheels. 

abundant  harvests ;  but  the  long,  cold  winters  forced  the  settlers  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  store  supplies  for  the  cold  season.  Since  it  required 
only  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life,  time 
and  energy  were  still  left  for  improvement. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  English  and  French  were  less 
cruel  than  the  Spaniards ;  but  unlike  both  French  and  Spanish,  the  Eng- 
glish  would  not  intermarry  with  savages.  Consequently,  in  the  wars  with 
the  French,  the  Englisli  were  not  hampered  by  great  numbers  of  half- 
civilized  persons,  and  could  act  with  more  intelligence,  speed,  and  force. 
Their  relation  to  the  Indians,  however,  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
one  respect;  for,  during  the  fights  with  the  French,  a  majority  of  the 
Indians  were  enemies  of  the  English. 

The  fact  that  the  English  were  hemmed  in  by  forest-covered  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  and  by  the  French  and  Spanish  on  the  north  and  wvv^^ 
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also  proved   an  advantage;  for   on   that  account  they  were  kept  close 
together,  and  were  easily  able  to  colnhine  their  forces  when  wars  arose. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  wiiy  the  English-speaking  race  has  won 
its  way  on  the  conlineot  against  hoth  Spanish  and  French.  Spain  has 
steadily  lost  ground,  having  given  up  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  and 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Cuba;  and  Fraiice  has  had  no  claim 
upon  the  continent  since  1803.  The  Spanish  race  still  occupies  Mesicu 
and  Central  America,  while  French  is  even  now  spoken  by  many  people  in 
Hew  Orleaiis,  Quebec,  and  Montreal. 

Westward  Uigratlon.  —  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  which 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  gained  their  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
an  active  westward  movement  began.  For  a  long  time  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  migration  (Fig.  32).  But 
at  last  numbers  of  pioneers  found  their  way,  along  the  river  valleys, 
to  the  other  side  of  these  mountains.  There  they  discovered  fertile 
plains,  free  from  rocks  and  woods,  and  ready  for  the  plow  ;  and 
tlieir  enthusiastic  reports  quickly 
drew  hundreds  of  thousands  after 
them. 

The  westward  advance  pushed 
the  frontier  line  on  and  on  until  the 
semi-arid  plains  of  the  West  were 
reached.  Then,  in  1848,  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California  produced  a 
wave  of  excitement  that  carried  hosts 
of  adventurers  across  the  Rockies  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  After  this  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  was 
rapidly  explored  and  settled, 
^tilt^HTJ^ilTJ^^Z^^Xt^"'^-'—'-'^.  Slavery,  —  While  the  Indians  of 
■"?"Ti'"^lSr  ""•""■'-^  the  East  were  being  killed  in  war  and 

Fio.  32.  driven  westward,  negroes  were  being 

Mftp  to  show  the  settle  part  of  ihe  brought  from  Africa,  There  are  now 
Unlwd  States  in  1T90.  Notice  the  fuUy  eight  million  blacks  in  the 
cillea  named;  each  of  theae  had  over    n    ■.    j    ^..   ^  i  ■   l     ■  i 

Booo  Inhabitants.  Which  are  now  United  States,  which  IS  nearly  one 
amongthegreaicitiesottiiecoiintry?  ninth  of  our  entire  population,  and 
What  about  Chicago?  ,  .  ,  ■  ^  t     ,. 

thirty  times  the  number  of  Indians. 

Slavery  was  first  introduced  into  America  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
made  slaves  of  the  Indians.  The  first  negro  slaves  in  the  British 
colonies  were  brought  to  Virginia  in  1619.  Later  they  were  brought 
to  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  the  other  northern  colonies.     The 
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demaiiil  for  cheap  labor  was  partly  supplied  by  criminals  sent  over 
from  England,  and  by  other  immigrants  who  gave  their  services  for 
a  few  years  iu  payment  for  their  passage  across  the  sea.  Many  of 
these  were  men  and  women  of  good  character,  who  became  excellent 
citizens  of  a  new  country. 

Negro  slaves  were  brought  to  all  the  colonies,  but  they  soon 
proved  a  much  more  profitable  investment  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  In  New  England  the  farms  were  small,  the  products  were 
numerous,  and  their  cultivation  required  considerable  skill.  More- 
over, the  climate  was  severe  for  natives  of  tropiciil  Africa.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Southern  climate  was  well  suited  to  them  ;  and  the 
simple  routine  work  upon  the  great  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice 
plantations  was  such  as  they  could  easily  perform.  Accordingly, 
the  number  of  negroes  increased  iu  the  South,  while  slavery  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  North, 

Immigrants  to  America.  —  Europe  and  Asia  have  poured  forth 
a  stream  of  immigrants  into  tiiis  country.  Our  increase  in  popula- 
tion, from  a  little  over  three  millions  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  to  over  eighty-four  millions  at  present,  has  been  largely 
due  to  this  steady  stream  from  abroad.  Nearly  every  foreign  nation 
is  represented,  and  upon  the  streets  of  our  larger  cities  may  be  heard 
the  languages  of  most  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  globe. 

The  greater  part  of  our  immigrants  have  come  from  northern 
Europe,  especially  from  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  (see  Appendix,  p.  x}  ;  and  great  numbers  of  them 
have  settled  in  the  cities-  More  recently  a  flood  of  immigration 
from  southern  Europe  has  brought  us  less  educated  and  less  desirable 
people.  At  one  time  many  Chinese  threatened  to  come,  and  laws 
preventing  their  coming  had  to  be  passed.  We  have  laws,  also, 
excluding  paupers,  criminals,  and  laborers  who  are  brought  here  by 
contract.     To  others  the  country  is  free. 

It  has  been  our  mission  to  welcome  these  strangers,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  varying  ideas,  customs,  and  languages,  to  teach  them  the 
principles  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  educate  them,  and 
welding  them  into  an  harmonious  body,  to  make  them  good  citizens 
and  true  Americans.  It  is  not  strange  if  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  process.  It  is  a  task  that  no  other  nation  has  ever  per- 
formed on  BO  grand  a  scale.  The  fact  that  so  few  of  the  many 
foreigners  who  settle  among  us  desire  to  return  to  their  native  lands 
is  proof  that  they  have  not  been  disappointed  in  their  6K^«Qto.V\oTt&. 
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Review  (irKhTioNs.  —  (l)  Of  wbat  importance  is  climate?  (3)  Why  are  there 
no  large  trees  io  the  cold  North?  (3)  Describe  the  vegetation  there,'  (4)  Tell 
about  the  animals  that  live  on  the  land  there.  (5)  Why  are  there  more  aniniaU 
in  the  seaV  (6)  What  kinds  live  there"?  (7)  How  do  arid  laud  plants  protect 
themselves?  (S)  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  animals  living  in  the  arid  lands. 
(S)  Why  should  thei-e  be  more  life  iu  the  tropical  zone?  (10)  Name  eonie  of 
the  auimals  living  tiicie.  (It)  What  can  you  say  of  the  plants  of  the  moist  tem- 
perate zone?  (12)  Of  the  auimals?  (13)  Of  the  bison?  (14)  What  cultivated 
plants  aud  donieaticalcd  auimaU  has  North  America  supplied? 

(15)  Descrilje  the  difficulties  that  the  Eskimos  encounter.  (16)  Give  jonie 
examples  of  Indian  names.  (IT)  Describe  the  life  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Indians.     (18)  What  causes  prevented  the  Indians  from  becoming  more  civilized  ? 

(19)  Give  a  reason  nhy  the  Aztecs  were  able  to  advance.  (20)  U'hat  advantage 
did  their  location  in  southern  North  America  give  the  Spaniards?  (21)  How  did 
the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians?  (22)  Wliat  attract-ed  the  French  to  America? 
Where  di.l  they  settle  7  (23)  What  other  nations  settled  in  the  Kast?  (-24)  What 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  .SjHiniards  and  French  in  America?  (2,))  Why  have  the 
English -speaking  peojde  come  into  jxissession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent? 

(20)  What  interfered  with  th<'  westward  migration  of  the  English?  (27)  How 
was  this  migration  dually  bronglit  about?  (2H)  Tell  about  the  beginnings  of 
slavery  in  America.  (20)  U'hy  was  it  more  successful  in  the  .'v>uth  than  in  the 
North?     (:10)  What  is  our  uiission  toward  our  immisi'ants? 


For  Rk( 


'  Tenrl,^ 


'  B.mk. 


Fio.  F. 
Eakimoi  of  Alaska.    Notice  their  clothing,  and  implemeula  lor  catchiDg  fish. 
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Lat[tlii>k  ani>  Lonuitudb  • 


Need  of  a  Ueans  for  locating  Places.  —  In  your  study  of  geography 
you  liave  doubtless  noticed  tliat  it  has  frequently  been  uecesaary  to 
refer  to  lines  upon  the  earth,  such  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Equa- 
tor, the  Arctic  Circle,  etc.,  in  order  to  locate  certain  places  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  zones.  But  these  lines  are  far  apart,  and  there  are 
many  places  between  them  to  which  reference  must  often  be  made. 
For  instance,  suppose  we  wished  to  state  on  what  part  of  the  earth 
London  ia  situated ;  how  could  it  he  done  ?  Of  course,  by  taking  a 
long  time,  it  would  be  possible  to  describe  just  wliere  this  city  is; 
but  cannot  some  more  convenient  way  be  devised  ? 

The  difficulty  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  arises  in  a  large 
city,  where  there  are  thousands  of  bouses. 
No  one  person  knows  who  lives  in  most 
of  them,  and  if  a  stranger  were  looking 
for  a  friend,  be  might  have  much  trouble 
in  finding  him. 

The  Streets  of  a  City.  —  In  this  case 
the   problem  may  be  solved  in  a  simple 
manner.      A    street    running     east    and 
west  may  be  selected  to  divide  the  city 
into   two   parts   (Fig.    33),      Any   place 
north  of  this  street  is  spoken  of  as  being 
on  the  north  side,  and  south  of    it  as 
being -on  the  south  side.     The  streets  to    M»po 
the  north  and  south  are  numbered   from        ^^^^ 
this,  as  North  Ist,  North  2d,  North  3d; 
and  South  let.  South  2d,  South  3d,  and  bo  on. 
that  he  lives  on  North  4th  Street,  one  knon 
lives  on  the  north  side,  and, that  his  house  i 
from  this  central  one. 

But  a  city  also  extends  a  long  distance  east  and  west,  and  we 
need  to  know  on  what  part  of  4th  Street  this  house  i&  to  ^  lo<au^. 


Then  if  a  man  says 
immediately  that  he 
on  the  fourth  street 
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To  answer  that  question,  another  street  running  north  and  south,  and 
crossing  the  east  and  west  ones,  may  be  selected  to  divide  the  city 
into  east  and  west  parts.  The  streets  on  the  two  sides  are  numbered 
from  this  one,  as  East  1st,  East  2d,  West  1st,  West  2d,  etc.  (Fig.  33). 
Then  if  a  man  lives  on  the  corner  of  North  4th  and  East  3d 
streets,  one  knows  not  only  that  his  home  is  north  of  a  certain  line, 
but  east  of  another  line.  If  the  blocks,  or  the  space  between  any 
two  streets,  are  always  the  same,  it  will  also  be  easy  to  tell  the  dis- 
tance from  each  of  the  central  streets  to  the  house. 

This  plan  is  not  necessary  in  small  towns  and  villages,  because  the 
people  there  know  one  another,  and  are  able  to  direct  strangers  easily. 
Few,  if  any,  cities  follow  exactly  the  scheme  here  given ;  but  many  have  a 
system  of  naming  or  numbering  streets  somewhat  similar  to  this. 

If  you  live  in  a  large  city,  perliaps  you  can  tell  just  how  your  streets 
are  named  or  numbered. 

Distance  North  and  South  of  the  Equator  {Latitude).  —  Places 
upon  a  globe  are  located  in  much  tlie  same  manner.  For  example, 
the  equator,  which  extends  around  the  earth  midway  between  the 
poles,  corresponds  to  the  dividing  street  running  east  and  west. 
The  distance  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  on  either  side,  is 
divided  into  ninety  parts  (Fig.  34),  corresponding,  we  might  say,  to 
the  blocks  in  a  city.  These,  however,  are  each  about  sixty-nine 
miles  wide  and  are  called  degrees^  marked  with  the  sign  **. 

In  making  maps  people  think  of  a  line,  or  a  circle,  extending 
around  the  earth  sixty-nine  miles  north  of  the  equator,  and  called  a 
circle  of  latitude.  Any  point  upon  it  is  one  degree  (1**)  north  of  the 
equator,  or  V  North  Latitude  (abbreviated  to  N.  Lat.).  Similar 
lines  are  imagined  2®,  3%  and  so  on  up  to  90%  or  to  the  north  pole. 

Since  all  points  on  any  one  of  these  circles  are  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator,  and  from  the  other  circles  of  latitude,  the  lines  are 
parallel;  and  on  that  account  they  are  called  parallels  of  latitude. 
See  a  globe. 

The  same  plan  is  followed  on  the  south  side,  places  in  that  hemi- 
sphere being  in  South  Latitude  (S.  Lat.). 

If  one  finds  that  a  certain  place  Is  on  the  8th,  or  the  50th,  or  some 
other  parallel  north  of  the  equator,  he  knows  how  far  it  is  north  of 
the  equator.  San  Francisco  is  close  to  the  38th  parallel,  Chicago  close 
to  the  42d,  and  St.  Paul  on  the  45th  (Figs.  104  and  131).  Know- 
ing this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Chicago  is  4%  or  about  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  miles,  farther  north  than  San  Francisco,  while 
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ver   two   hundred   miles,  farther   north   than 
easily  find  the  latitude  of  a 


.,««^. 


St.   Paul  is  ; 
Chicago. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  we  c 
given  place  hy  the  help  of  these 
parallels,  for  latitudf.  is  the  distance 
north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

Of  course  there  are  no  marks  vpon 
the  earth  to  show  where  these  lines  run, 
but  they  are  of  great  use  on  maps, 
because  they  help  us  to  locate  places. 
Small  maps  and  globes  cannot  well 
show  the  entire  ninety  parallels  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  so  that  usiially  only 
every  fifth  or  tenth  one  is  drawn.  Ex- 
amine some  ma[>s  (such  as  Figs.  42  and 
104),  to  see  which  ones  are  given.  Near 
what  parallel  do  you  live? 

East  and  West  Distances  on  the  TheBioiicsiiowinKdietwoiipmisphereB 
Earth  (_  Longitude'' 'i.  —  Kut  how  »"«""""''"'«'««="'  ^t't"  »-_ 
about  distance  east  and  west?  It  is  about  twenty -five  thousand 
miles  around  the  earth  at  the  equator,  and  some  means  must  be 
found  tor  telling  on  the  map  how  far  places  are  from  each  other  in 
these  directions. 

Imaginary  lines  are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  before;  but  this 
time  they  extend  north  and  south  from  pole  to  pole  (Fig.  35),  and 
are  called  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude.  In  the  ease  of  the  city  it 
makes  little  difference  what  north  and  south  street  is  chosen  from 
which  tn  number  tlio  others.  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  certain 
one  be  agreed  upon. 

It  is  the  same  with  these  meridians.  No  one  is  especially  im- 
portant, as  the  equator  is,  and  consequently  different  nations  have 
selected  different  lines  to  start  from.  In  France  the  meridian 
extending  through  Paris  is  chosen,  in  England  that  through  Green- 
wich near  London,  and  in  America  the  one  passing  through  Wash- 
ington is  sometimes  used.  But  it  is  important  that  all  people  agree 
on  some  one.  so  that  all  maps  may  be  made  alike.  On  that  account 
many  countries  start  their  numbering  with  the  meridian  which  passes 
through  Greenwich.     The  maps  in  this  book  follow  that  plan. 


'  The  ancEetits  tlioagiit  that  the  world  extended  farther  in  an 
a  north  and  south  direction.  Therefore  they  called  the  east  and  n 
longitude  ;  the  nonb  and  sontb  direction,  latitude. 


than  In 

long  direction. 


sonra  auxrwa 

In  GreenTioh  is  a  building,  called  an  obserratoty,  in  which  there  is  a 


telescope  for  the  study  of  the  e 


,  moon,  and  stars.  As  theee  heavenly 
bodies  are  of  great  help  in  finding 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places, 
Greenwich  seemed  to  the  English  a 
fitting  place  from  which  to  begin 
numberiug  their  meridians. 

Commencing  with  this  meridian 
as  0°  longitude,  people  measure  ofF 
degrees  both  east  and  west  of  it, 
and  think  of  lines  as  extending 
north  and  south  toward  the  poles, 
as  they  do  of  circles  of  latitude 
running  parallel  to  the  equator. 
Thus  there  ia  a  meridian  V  west, 
meridians.  Tlie  meridian  20"  Is  usimlly  another  2°,  a  third  3°,  etC.  floing 
considered  the  dividing  line  beiween  eastward,  they  number  1°,  2°,  3°  in 
UiBBBStern  and  western  hemispberus. 

the  same  way. 

Any  place  on  tlie  3d  meridian  west  of  Greenwich  is  said  to  be  in 
8°  We»t  Longitude  (yf  .hong.);  if  on  the  60th  meridian,  60°  W.  Long. 
Any  place  on  the  20th  meridian  eatt  of  Greenwich  is  in  20°  Eatt 
Longitude  (E.  Long  )      New  ^ork  ^^     ^^ 

is  74°  \V.  Long.,  while  San  Iran 
Cisco  is  about  123°  W    I  ong 

The  180th  meridian  is  a  continua- 
tion, on  the  other  side  of  the  earth 
of  the  Greenwich  or  zero  meridian 
(Fig.  36),  and  the  two  together  make 
a  complete  circle.  Hence  we  may 
speak  of  circles  of  loTigittide  as  well  as 
circles  of  latitude.  Vihj  must  the 
meridian  marked  ISO  E  Long  be  the 
same  as  the  one  marked  180°  W 
Long.?  Which  meridian  passes  near 
WewYork?     Denver^  __ 

It  a  large  map  is  made  of  a  small   ^  ,,„  ,^„„j  ;;;„  „  „.  .,^  ^ 


part  of  the  earth,  the  circles  of  Kti 

tude  and   longitude  are   too  far  ajiart 

to  be  of  much  use     Therefore,  it  la 

customary  to  divide  each  degree  into 

■Ixty  parts  called  minutea,  just  as  each  hour  is  divided  into  sixty  parts. 

Each  minute  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  divided  into  aix^  puts  OKlIed 


show  how  tbe  meridt&ni  come  to  a 
poii  t  At  the  n  rth  pole  Nntlea  that  If 
Ibe0°m  ndlanwerecootinDadUwonld 
DDita  with  tbe  meridlui  UOf. 
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seconds,  as  each  minute  of  time  is  divided  into  sixty  seconds.  The  sign 
for  a  degree  is  ";  for  a  minute  ';  for  a  second  ".  Thus  60  degrees,  40 
minutes,  and  20  seconds  north  latitude  is  marked  60°  40*  20"  N.  Lat. 
Examine  some  wall-map  of  a  small  section  to  find  these  signs. 

Knowing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place,  it  can,  by  the 
aid  of  a  map,  be  as  easily  located  as  a  house  in  a  great  city.  For 
instance,  Denver  is  about  40°  N,  Lat.  and  105°  W.  Long.  It  is 
therefore  far  to  the  north  and  west  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  about 
30°  N.  Lat.  and  90"  W.  Long. 

Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  of  the  large  cities  on  the 
map  (Fig-  44).  Notice  also  that  only  every  fifth  meridian  is  marked. 
Compare  this  with  the  map  of  New  Hngland  (Fig.  47).  Since  this  map 
represents  a  smaller  section,  more  meridians  can  he  drawn  upon  it. 

The  circles  of  latitude  are  parallel  to  the  equator  and  to  each  other, 
as  you  can  prove  hy  measuring  the  distance  between  them  on  a  globe. 
But  the  meridians  cannot  be  parallel  on  a  globe,  since  they  start  from  the 
poles  and  spread  farther  and  farther  apait  until  the  equator  is  reached. 
Examine  some  of  the  maps  in  this  book  to  see  that  the  meridians  are  not 
parallel,  while  the  lines  of  latitude  are. 

You  can  see  how  this  is  by  takiug  the  peeling  from  an  orange  (Fig.  37), 
The  edges  of  each  of  the  quarters  spread  far  apart  in  the  middle,  or  equa- 
tor, but  come  together  at  the  ends,  or 
poles,  of  the  orange. 

A  degree  of  longitude  is  a  little 
over  sixty-nine  miles  at  the  equator; 
but  it  decreases  more  and  more  as  the 
poles  are  approached,  until  at  the 
poles  it  is  nothing,  because  all  the 
meridians  meet  there  at  one  point. 
Examine  Figure  36  or,  better  still,  a 
globe,  to  see  that  this  must  be  true. 

How  a  degree  of  latitude  happens 
to  be  slightly  more  than  69  miles  is 
easily  understood.  The  length  of  a 
circle  extending  around  the  earth 
through  the  polae  is  about  25,000 
miles;  and  this  distance  is  thought 
of  as  being  divided  into  360  equal 
parts  or  degrees,  that  being  a  number  that  is  exactly  divisible  by  2,  3, 4,  6, 
6,  8,  9,  and  still  other  numbers.    Divide  25,000  by  360, 

Keeping  in  mind  the  number  360,  you  can  understand  why  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  to  either  pole  is  90°,  for  that  is  one  fourth  of  the 
-entire  distance.     How  many  miles  in  90°? 

You  can  now  find  the  width  of  the  five  zones  (Fig,  244).     Th«  ttQ\>v 


An  orange  with  a  pn.rt  of  the  peeling  re- 
moTod  to  show  bow  the  lines  converge 
toward  the  poles,  at  the  meridttuu  oon- 
verge  on  the  globe. 
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cal  zoDe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  each  of  which  is  23,1°  from  the  equator. 
The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  are  likewise  'J'Sl"  from  the  poles. 
Give  the  width  of  each  of  the  zones  in  degrees  of  latitude.  In  miles. 
What  is  the  greatest  width  of  the  Uuited  States  in  degrees  of  latitude? 
In  miles  ?  How  far  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida  from  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  ?     How  far  is  New  Orleans  from  that  trojiic  ? 


Standaud  Time 
If  you  were  to  travel  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  you  would 
find  on  arriving  that  your  watch  was  three  hours  too  fast.    The  reason 
is  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  from  west  to  east,  causes  the  sun's 


STA^NDABD.TIHE  IN  THE  UMTGU  STATES. 

Fia.  38. 
To  show  the  sCaudanl  time  belta  of  the  United  States. 

rays  to  fall  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  more  than  three  hours  sooner 
than  upon  the  Pacific,  so  that  when  it  is  noon  in  New  York,  it  is 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  San  Fi'ancisco. 

Measuring  from  east  to  west,  every  place  has  a  different  time  by 
the  sun,  and  some  years  ago  each  city  had  its  own  gun  or  solar  time. 
But  when  raihva3'8  were  built,  connecting  many  places,  these  differ- 
ences became  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  to  the  traveler,  for 
his  watch  showed  the  time  of  only  one  place. 
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In  order  to  avoid  this  trouble  our  continent  has  been  divided 
into  belts,  in  each  of  which  the  railways,  and  most  of  the  towns, 
have  the  same  time.  Since  this  time  is  the  standard  for  all^  these 
belts  are  called  the  Standard  Time  Belts.  The  Colonial  Belt  includes 
the  provinces  of  Eastern  Canada;  that  next  west  of  it,  which  includes 
New  England,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  other  Eastern  States,  is 
called  the  Eastern  Time  Belt,     What  are  the  others?     (Fig.  38.) 

In  traveling  across  the  country  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
one  starts  with  his  watch  set  at  the  standard  time  for  the  Eastern 
Time  Belt.  After  a  while  he  comes  to  a  place  where  the  time 
changes  one  full  hour ;  then  he  has  Central  Time.  Going  still 
farther  west  to  the  Mountain  Belt,  the  watch  is  again  set  back 
one  full  hour;  what  is  done  when  the  Pacific  Belt  is  reached? 
In  this  way,  only  a  few  changes  of  the  watch  have  to  be  made. 

Our  study  of  longitude  helps  us  to  understand  what  determines 
the  places  for  changing  this  time.  When  it  is  noon  at  a  certain  point 
on  a  meridian,  it  is  noon  at  every  other  point  on  that  meridian.^ 

The  earth  makes  one  complete  rotation  every  24  hours,  so  that 
the  sun  reaches  each  of  the  360  meridians  in  the  course  of  the  day 
of  24  hours.  Dividing  3G0  by  24  gives  15 ;  that  is  the  number  of 
meridians  that  the  sun  passes  over  in  a  single  hour.  Therefore,  if 
in  one  place,  as  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  75th  meridian,  it  is  noon,  it 
will  be  noon  one  hour  later  at  all  points  just  15°  west  of  this,  or  on 
the  90th  meridian. 

This  explains  what  has  determined  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
time  belts.  The  time  selected  for  the  Eastern  Belt  is  that  of  the 
75th  meridian;  for  the  Central  Belt,  that  of  the  90th  meridian, 
which  is  just  one  hour  later.  What  meridian  is  selected  for  the 
Mountain  Belt?  (Fig.  38.)  For  the  Pacific  Belt?  Each  of  these 
meridians  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  belt  whose  time  it  fixes, 
so  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Central  Time  Belt  is  halfway 
between  the  75th  and  90th  meridians,  that  is  West  Longitude  82^'' ; 
and  the  western  boundary  is  halfway  between  the  90th  and  105th 
meridians,  or  97  J°  West  Longitude. 

In  reality  the  railways  do  not  change  their  time  exactly  according  to 
these  boundaries,  for  oftentimes  the  meridians  extend  through  very  unim- 

1  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  frigid  zone,  where  the 
sun  does  not  rise  at  aU  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  where  it  does  not  set  during 
another  part  of  the  year. 
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portant  points,  or  even  cross  the  railways  far  out  in  open  country.  Instead 
of  following  the  exact  boundaries,  they  select  well-known  places,  like 
Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  Atlanta,  at  which  cities  the  change  is  made  from 
Eastern  to  Central  time.  Therefore,  the  boundaries  which  represent  the 
places  where  the  railways  actually  change  their  time  are  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, and  not  always  on  the  proper  meridian  (Fig.  38). 

You  see  that  the  object  of  these  Time  Belts  is  to  save  annoyance, 
and  that /or  most  places  the  standard  time  is  incorrect  time. 

In  order  that  our  system  may  accord  with  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  time  of  the  Greenwich  meridian  is  taken  as  a  basis. 
Thus  the  whole  world  may  be  divided  into  standard  time  belts,  with 
a  change  of  an  hour  at  every  fifteenth  meridian. 

Questions.  — (1)  IIow  may  an  east  and  west  street  be  used  in  a  city  to  locate 
houses?  (2)  IIow  may  a  north  and  south  street  be  so  used?  (3)  Make  a  plan  of 
a  city  showing  two  central  streets  and  others  numbered  from  them.  (4)  What 
corresponds  to  the  central  east  and  west  street  in  locating  places  npon  the  glohe? 

(5)  Into  how  many  parts  is  the  distance  between  the  equator  and  each  pole  divided  ? 

(6)  What  is  each  of  them  called?  (7)  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  place  is  in 
1°N.  Lat.  ?  (8)  How  far  apart  are  the  circles  of  latitude?  (9)  Why  are  these 
circles  called  parallels?  (10)  AVhat  is  S.  Lat. ?  (11)  What  is  a  meridian? 
(12)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  them  upon  maps?  (13)  Which  meridian  is 
most  commonly  chosen  as  zero?  Why  that  one?  (14)  IIow  high  do  the  num- 
bers of  the  meridians  run?  (Fig.  36.)  (15)  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  a 
place  is  in  3°  E.  Long.?  In  90°  W.  Long.?  (16)  W'hat  is  meant  by  circles  of 
longitude?  (17)  What  subdivisions  of  a  degree  are  there?  Why  are  they 
necessary?  (18)  Show  that  meridians  are  not  parallel.  (19)  What  is  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator?  (20)  Show  how  a  degree  of  latitude 
happens  to  be  about  69  miles.  (21)  Explain  why  the  time  is  continually  changing 
as  one  goes  west.  As  he  goes  east.  (22)  How  has  this  caused  annoyance  in 
traveling?  (23)  What  remedy  has  been  found?  (24)  What  are  the  names  of 
the  Standard  Time  Belts  in  the  United  States?  (25)  W^hatis  the  difference  in  time 
between  the  belts?  (26)  Which  meridians  are  used  to  fix  the  boundaries?  Why 
these?  (27)  Show  the  boundaries  on  the  map  (Fig.  38).  (28)  Why  is  standard 
time  really  incorrect  for  most  places? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Find  how  the  streets  of  W^ashington  have  been  numbered 
and  lettered.  (2)  Wliat  is  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Boston?  Of  Washing- 
ton? Of  Chicago  ?  Of  your  nearest  large  city?  (3)  Find  some  cities  that  are  on 
or  near  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude.  (4)  What  place  is  in  25^  N.  Lat  and  8P  W. 
Long.?  Near  40^  N.  Lat.  and  75°  AV.  Long.?  (5)  Make  a  drawing  showing  sev- 
eral of  the  meridians.  (6)  Find  places  that  have  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  your 
home.  (7)  Where  and  how  much  would  you  change  your  watch  in  traveling 
from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago?  (8)  What  is  the  difference  in  time  between 
Baltimore  and  Denver?  (9)  Examine  some  railway  time  tables  to  see  how  they 
indicate  the  changes  in  time.  (10)  What  is  the  difference  where  you  live  between 
Standard  Time  and  solar  time?  (11)  Show  on  a  globe  or  map  where  a  ship 
would  be  in  the  Atlantic  when  in  zero  latitude  and  longitude. 


IV.     UNITED  STATES 

TsB  contiDent  of  North  America  is  under  the  control  of  different 
nations.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  British  colony,  as  are  Nevr- 
foundland,  Labrador,  and  some  of  the  islands  south  of  the  United 
States.  Name  them.  Greenland  and  Iceland  are  Danish  colonies; 
but  the  countries  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
are  independent  nations.  The  United  States  also  includes  Alaska, 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
and  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  In  addition  to 
this,  Cuba  is  under  oui- 
protection.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  group  of 
islands  to  which  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  belong? 

Our  country  is  so  large, 
and  so  different  in  the 
various  parts,  that  in  order 
to  study  it  in  detail  we 
must  divide  it  into  sec- 
tions. Tlie  state  boun- 
daries might  serve  as  a 
means  of  thus  dividing  the 
country;  but  there  are  far 
too  many  of  them.  How 
many  states  are  there  ? 
Draw   a  sketch  map   of  ^'°' *'■ 

the  country,  and  place  upon  it  the  important  rivers  and  mountains. 

In  studying  the  states  it  is  convenient  to  group  them  into  five 
sections,  of  which  the  first  is  the  New  England  group.  As  you 
study  each  of  these  sections,  a  very  important  point  to  notice  is  the 
$cale  upon  which  the  map  is  drawn.  For  example,  in  Figure  47 
observe  tliat  a  line  slightly  less  than  two  inches  long  represents  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  According  to  that  scale,  how  long  is  the  state 
of  Connecticut  ?  According  to  the  scale  in  Figure  60,  what  is  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Buffalo?  Compare  the  latter  distance 
with  that  from  New  York  to  Boston.  It  is  thus  always  important 
to  note  the  scale  of  any  map  that  you  use,  whether  it  be  one  in  this 
book,  a  wall  map,  or  a  map  on  an  atlas. 
47 
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Map  Qukstioss.  —  This  map  and  the  r«lipt  map  (Fig.  10)  show  the  great  WeiUni 
hlghlnudH.  the  lowci  bit;hlaiid  regiun  vt  tlie  Enat,  and  the  K^^*'  truuHb  between. 
Whet  nrv  itie  nanira  ol  lh«  large  riven  that  drain  the  differeut  sections?  In  which 
dinclion  itiiea  each  flow,  and  Into  what  waters  does  caob  empty  ?  la  what  part  are 
moat  of  tbe  lakes  tcinnd?  Why?  Name  and  locate  each  o[  the  large  peniaaalM, 
ialanda,  bays,  gults,  and  seas.  Draw  aa  ontllue  map  ol  the  coatluent.  UpoD  It  locals 
tba  laige  cltiea. 
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Fia.  47. 
Map  QuRRTiONB.  —  (1)  Name  the  sMtesot  this  group,     (3)  What  is  the  capital  of  each?    <3)  Where 
are  the  miiuntaiDi?    (4)  Into  wliat  bay  does  the  Fenobiicot  River  flow?    (3)  What  larxe  island  Jnit  e>M 
of  11?     (6}  Find  thres  lartce  lakes.     In  irhich  state  is  each?     (T)  Where  are  the  largest  cities?    Whf 
there?    \ki  WhatcapeisBbODttwentjr-flTe  miles  norlb  of  Boston?    (9)  What  cape  is  novxV.tvmal. aV^aUiwil 
(10)  Find  HassachosetM  Bay.    (11)  Find  Cape  Cod  Bay.    (12)  Wh&t  iwo  \B.i{!,e\B\a.nAB\\%  «>«.>.'»  <A^&mu<- 
cnnsetta?    (13)  What  two  bays  near  ibeoi  ?    (14)  What  latRo  Island  Woa  »oiH.\i  lA  CoaiiwiAVBolt    VSB)  M 
whktatatoiBli?   (HetFig.tS.)    C'd;  WAat  vnters  aepsrate  it  frum  Conuecticatl 
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PbyBiograpby  and  Climate.  —  Miiny  facts  in  regard  to  New  Eng- 
land are  already  familiar  from  what  has  been  said  in  Section  I.  The 
sinking  of  the  coast  has  made  the  sliore  line  extremely  irregular, 
thus  forming  many  fine  harbors.  The  great  glacier  from  the  north 
has  left  its  traces  everywhere.  By  damming  the  streams  and  turn- 
ing them  from  their  courses,  it  lias  caused  many  lakes  (Fig.  12),  falls, 
and  rapids.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country,  with  its  bare  rock 
ledges  and  boulder-strewn  soil,  hiis  resulted  from  the  long-contiiiued 
action  of  the  glacier.  For  many  years  the  edge  of  the  ice  sheet  ex- 
tended along  the  southern  margin  of  New  England ;  and  the  moraine 
hills  and  sandy  plains  that  it  piled  up  now  cover  much  of  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket  Island,  and  Long  Island. 

While  low  near  the  coast,  the  land  rises  rapidly  toward  the  north 

and  west,  and 

soon  becomes  a. 
plateau  crossed 
by  river  valleys 
the  bottoms  of 
which  are  sev- 
eral hundred 
feet  below  the 
plateau  top. 
The  upland 
near  the  coast 
has  been  so  cut 
by  many  valleys 
that  the  surface 
is  studded  with 

low  hills.     But  in  the  west,  the  higher  upland,  know 
shire  Hills,  is  quite  mountainous. 

Other  mountains,  in  some  ea-ses  where  the  rocks  are  hard,  rise 
above  the  plateau.  Some  of  these,  like  Mt.  Monadnock  in  southern 
New  Hampshire  (Fig.  49),  rise  singly ;  others,  like  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  (Fig.  50),  are  in  groups  -,  aud  &\.\M 


s  the  Berk- 
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others,  Buch  as  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  White  Mountains  across  northern  Maine,  form  irregular 
ranges.  Many  of  the  mountain  peaks  reach  from  three  thousand 
to  four  thousand  feet  above  sea-level ;  but  Mt.  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire  is  more  than  a  mile  in  height,  and  Mt.  Katahdin  in 
Maine  (Fig.  58,  p.  64)  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  mile. 

New  England  is  so  far  north  that  its  climate  is  cold  in  the  north- 
ern part  and  the  snows  are  heavy.  This  coldness  is  increased  by  a 
cold  current  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  known  as  the  Labrador  current, 


Ffo.  50.     The  Pi 


which  makes  the  east  winds  cool  in  summer,  and  damp  and  chilly  in 
winter.  On  the  other  hand,  since  a  current  of  warm  water  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  called  the  Gulf  Stream  (Fig.  264,  p.  264),  approaches 
to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  southern  New  England, 
that  southern  section  has  warm  south  winds  and  little  snow  in  winter. 


The  Forests 

Cutting  the  Timber.  —  In  the  days  of  the  early  settlers  there  was 
BO  much  forest  in  New  England  that  lumber  was  one  of  the  first 
products  sent  back  to  England.  Now,  where  the  soil  is  fertile, 
most  of  the  woods  have  been  cleared  away ;  but  large  sections  in 
northern  Maine,  New  Hampshire  (Fig.  50),  and  Vermont,  as  well 
as  parts  of  the  three  southern  states,  are  still  covered  with  timber. 
Standing  on  the  summit  of  Mt:  Katahdin  (Fig.  58),  for  instance, 
one  sees  only  a  vast  wilderness  of  trees  in  all  directions.  The  near- 
est cultivated  land  is  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east ;  but  the  forests 
stretch  much  farther  away  to  the  north  and  west. 
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Winter  is  the  busy  season  in  this  wilderness,  for  at  that  time  men 
go  into  the  forests  to  cut  the  timber.  Lumbering  in  Maine  is 
an  interesting  occupation,  but  it  involves  so  many  hardships  that 
a  lumberman  is  said  to  become  an  old  man  after  a  few  years  of 
service. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  work  when  the  temperature  is  far  below  zero. 
The  swamps,  which  are  numerous,  and  in  summer  almost  impassable,  are 
then  frozen.  At  that  season,  also,  the  snows  have  leveled  over  the 
boulders  and  fallen  trees  so  that  heavy  sleds,  loaded  with  logs,  may  be 
drawn  through  the  woods. 

Usually  fifty  men  or  more  are  necessary  to  a  logging  camp.  With 
axes  in  hand,  they  go  through  the  woods,  cutting  all  the  trees  that  are 
large  and  sound  enough  for  good  lumber.  These  are  cut  down,  the  limbs 
chopped  off,  and  the  logs  dragged  by  horses  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest 
stream.  The  men  go  forth  early  in  the  morning  and  work  until  late  in 
the  evening,  eating  and  sleeping  in  log  cabins.  Their  beds  are  broad 
shelves  of  rough  boards  covered  with  boughs  from  the  spruce  and  balsam 
trees,  while  the  one  sleeping  room  is  usually  warmed  by  a  large  stove  in 
its  middle. 

Floating  the  Logs  to  the  Mills.  —  When  the  snow  melts  in  the 
spring,  the  cutting  is  over  and  anotlier  busy  season  begins.  The 
logs  that  are  ready  are  whirled  away  by  the  stream  current,  now 
swollen  by  the  melting  snows  ;  but  frequently  even  this  flood  of 
water  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  them.  To  provide  against  that 
difficulty,  dams  are  placed  across  the  streams,  or  at  the  outlet  of 
lakes,  to  store  water  for  use  when  needed.  Immense  numbers  of 
logs  are  floated,  or  "  driven,"  down  stream,  forming  what  the  lum- 
bermen call  a  ''log  drive." 

The  work  of  driving  the  logs  down  stream  is  a  very  exciting  one. 
Kocks  and  shoals  often  check  them  in  their  course ;  and,  as  soon  as  one 
gets  caught,  others  are  held  back  by  it,  so  that,  if  the  jam  is  not  speedily 
removed,  the  entire  stream  may  soon  become  blocked,  and  all  the  logs 
above  be  prevented  from  floating  down.  Such  a  condition  is  called  a  log 
jam,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  men  to  prevent  it  by  keeping  the  logs 
moving  along  in  the  river,  and  by  freeing  any  that  may  become  lodged. 
To  do  this,  they  must  often  wade  into  the  icy  water  and  ride  upon  the 
logs.  It  is  common  to  see  a  man  glide  along  on  a  single  log,  clinging 
to  it  by  means  of  the  sharp  spikes  in  his  boots,  balancing  himself  with  a 
long  pole,  and  jumping  from  log  to  log,  as  a  squirrel  springs  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  men  are  often  wet  from  head  to  foot,  and  sometimes  one  is 
thrown  into  the  water  and  drowned. 
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Sawmills  and  Paper-mills.  —  Some  of  the  loge  are  stopped  near 
waterfiills  far  up  stream  and  there  sawed  into  boards,  laths,  shingles, 
etc.,  but  most  of  tliem  are  carried  as  far  as  the  current  will  take 
them,  even  down  to  the  river  mouths.  These  places  are  natural 
sites  for  large  towns  and  cities,  because  there  the  logs  must  be  made 
into  lumber  for  the  manufacture  of  various  articles,  and  all  of  this 
requires  much  work  and  many  men. 

Where  the  current  of  the  Penobscot  will  carry  the  logs  do  far- 
ther, that  is,  where  the  ocean  tide  cheeks  the  river  current,  the  large 
city  of  Bangor  has  grown  up,  since  ocean  vessels  may  come  to 
this  place  to  carry  off  the  lumber.  The  drives  of  the  Kenne- 
bec and  Androscoggin  are 
stopped  at  the  sawmills  in 
several  cities  along  those 
rivers,  such  as  Watek- 
viLLE,  and  Augusta, 
the  capital  ;  but  some  are 
carried  down  as  far  as 
Bath,  which  is  noted  for 
its  ship  building.  On  the 
wharves  of  Poutlaxd,  the 
largest  city  in  Maine,  are 
quantities  of  boards  ready 
to  be  shipped  away  to  be 
made  into  boxes,  barrels, 
doors,  and  hundreds  of 
other  articles. 

Another  important  use 
of  forest  trees  is  to  make 
paper,  for  much  of  the 
paper  commonly  seen  — 
as  newspaper  and  wrapping  paper— is  now  made  of  wood.  Short  Ic^ 
(two-foot  lengths)  after  having  the  bark  removed  are  placed  in  a 
steel  iuclosure  and  forced  against  an  enormous  grindstone.  The 
pulp  thus  ground  off  is  carried  away  by  water,  run  through  a  sieve, 
deposited  on  a  wide  belt,  and  compressed  into  thin  sheets  between 
rollers.  AVhen  dry  it  is  paper.  One  does  not  often  think  when 
reading  the  news,  or  wrapping  a  package,  tliat  the  paper  in  his  hands 
may  once  have  been  part  of  a  live  tree  in  the  forest,  perhaps  in  the 
woods  of  Maine.     Pulp  is  also  made  by  help  of  chemicals. 


Lumbermen  ■□  Ibe  Maine  woods. 
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Paper-mills,  some  using  rags  as  well  as  wood  pulp,  are  found  at 

WaTEKVILLE,    GaKDINEK,   WESTItltOOK,    RUMFOItl)    FALLS,    MlLLI- 

NOCKETT,  atid  other  places  in  Maine.  Howaver,  Holyoke,  the 
greatest  paper-making  city  in  New  England,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  other  busy  cities  in  Massachusetts.  At  Holyoke  the  pulp  is  gen- 
erally made  of  rags,  which  produce  a  finer  grade  of  paper.  The 
neighboring  cities  assure  a  large  supply  of  the  necessary  rags. 

Among  the  trees  in  the  forests  of  northern  New  England  is  one  kind 
called  the  sugar  maple.  It  is  very  common  in  Vermont,  although  it  grows 
in  many  other  states  also,  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Its 
sap,  unlike  that  of  most  trees,  is  sweet ;  and  if  one  Imres  a  hole  through 
the  bark  in  early  spring,  when  this  liquid  is  moving  through  the  trees 
most  rapidly,  it  will  ooze  forth.  This  sap  is  boiled  to  drive  off  some  of 
the  water,  and  maple  sirup  or  maple  sugar  is  the  result. 

The  Rocks 

Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  stone  that  are  especihilly  valuable  in 
New  England,  namely,  granite,  marble,  and  slate,  eacli  of  which  is 
quarried  in  large  quantities. 

Granite. — Many  of  the  hills  and  even  mountains,  such  as  Mts. 
Washington  and  Katahdin,  are  almost  solely  granite  ;  but  this  is  not 
often  quarried,  because  it  is  too  diflicult  to  draw  the  lieavy  stone 
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from  the  mountains  to  places  where  it  is  needed.  The  quarries  have 
generally  been  located  close  to  cities,  or  near  the  sea  where  the  stone 
may  be  cheaply  sent  away  by  ship.  One  of  the  oldest  quarries  in 
the  country  is  at  Quincy,  near  Boston  (t^ig.  47),  and  buildings  made 
of  Quincy  granite  over  two  hundred  years  ago  may  still  be  seen  in 
Boston.  Other  quarries  are  found  in  and  near  Gloucester,  Mass., 
Barre,  Vt.,  Concord,  N.H.,  and  along  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Beds  of  stone  have  seams,  called  joints,  extending  through  them.  These 
aid  greatly  in  quarrying ;  for,  in  splitting  out  large  blocks,  the  quarrymen 
need  only  to  drill  holes,  and  then,  with  gunpowder,  blast  or  break  the 
granite  from  one  joint  to  the  next.  Smaller  pieces  are  obtained  by  drilling 
holes  into  the  large  blocks  and  breaking  them  apart  by  driving  in  wedges. 

Much  of  the  granite  is  used  for  paving-stones  in  the  city  streets, 
where  heavy  wagons  are  constantly  passing.  For  that  purpose  large 
blocks  are  split  into  halves,  these  into  smaller  halves,  and  so  on  until 
the  proper  size  is  readied.  Other  large  blocks  are  loaded  into  boats 
at  the  wharf  and  carried  to  Boston,  New  York,  or  even  as  far  as  New 
Orleans,  where  they  are  used  as  curbstones,  blocks  for  buildings,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Several  of  the  government  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington are  made  of  New  England  granite. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  granite  is  for  monuments,  columns, 
and  other  ornamental  work.  The  stone  is  well  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose because  of  its  beautiful  color,  which  varies  in  different  quarries, 
being  gray,  almost  white,  bluish,  or  distinctly  red ;  and  most  of  it 
will  take  a  high  polish. 

Marble. — This  stone  is  so  much  softer  than  granite  that  it  may 
be  sawed  without  being  blasted.  The  most  noted  marble  quarries  in 
the  United  States  are  near  Rutland,  Vt.,  where  much  of  the  stone 
is  white,  though  some  of  it  is  streaked  with  blue.  In  other  places, 
as  in  Tennessee,  the  colors  are  different  and  often  very  beautiful. 

Marble  is  too  soft  for  paving-stones,  but  is  much  used  for  build- 
ings, statues,  and  monuments,  the  Rutland  marble  being  one  of  the 
most  common  headstones  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  East.  Like  gran- 
ite, it  may  be  given  a  high  polish.  Some  of  the  most  highly  prized 
marble,  mostly  obtained  from  foreign  countries,  is  so  banded  and 
variegated  that,  when  polished,  it  makes  a  beautiful  ornamental  stone 
for  interiors  of  cathedrals  and  public  buildings. 

White  marble  has  been  used  for  many  centuries  for  making  fine  statues ; 
in  fact;  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Greeks  built  the  marble  Parthe- 
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non  upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  cut  marble  statues,  such  as  that  of 
the  Venus  of  Mile,  which  have  become  famous  on  account  of  their  inar- 
Telous  beauty. 

Slate.  —  Slate  rock  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of  New  England,  as  in 
eastern  Maine  and  western  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  It  is  also  obtained 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  value  of  slate  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  splits, 
or  cleaves,  so  easily  that  it  is  readily  broken  into  thin  slabs  with  a  smooth 
surface.  In  this  way  it  is  made  into  roofing  slate  and  school  slates;  from 
it  also  are  made  slate  pencils,  slabs  for  wash-basins,  etc. 


Fishing 

Still  another  raw  product  of  New  England  is  fish.  When  the 
country  was  first  settled,  great  numbers  of  various  kinds,  especially 
mackerel,  halibut,  and  cod,  were  found  close  to  the  shore.  Sneh 
names  as  Cape  Cod,  Halibut  Point,  and  Bass  Rock,  given  to  places 
on  the  coast,  indicate  this.  Find  the  first  of  these.  pROViNCE- 
TOWN,  on  Cape  Cod,  is  still  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Fish  supplied  the  first  settlers  with  one  of  their  chief  foods,  and 
the  fishing  industry  soon  became  of  importance.  You  will  remem- 
ber (p.  33)  that  it  was  the  fishingwliich  first  attracted  the  French  to 
the  American  coast;  and  they  still  retain  the  right  to  fish  along  the 
Newfoundland  shore. 

Near  the  coast,  fish  are  now  much  less  abundant ;  but  since  tliey  are 
still  found  farther  from  the  shore,  hundreds  of  vessels  and  thousands  of 
men  are  engaged  in  catching  them.  Gloucester,  which  is  a  center 
for  that  industry,  is  the  greatest  fishing  port  in  the  United  States  (Fig. 
63);  but  Boston  and  Portland  also  have  an  important  fish  trade. 

Mackerel.  —  Mackerel  are  obtained  in  spring  and  summer.     They 
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Bwim  together,  and  in  audi  numbers  —  in  schools,  as  fishermen  say- 
that  they  make  a  great  commotion  in  the  water.  The  fishermen,  who 
are  cruising  about  in  search  of  the  fish,  sail  in  swift,  two-masted  vea- 
sels,  called  schooners.  When  they  sight  a  "  school,"  they  spring  into 
their  great  seine  bo;its,  drop  a  large  seine,  or  net,  into  the  water,  and 
endeavor  to  draw  it  around  the  "school."  Then  the  seine  is  drawn 
in,  forming  a  pocket  and  entrapping  the  fish.  In  this  pocket  enough 
fish  are  sometimes  obtained  to  fill  hundreds  of  barrels.  Some  are 
sold  fresh,  others  are  salted  and  sold  as  salt  mackerel. 

Halibut  and  Codfish.  — The  method  of  fishing  described  above  is 
similar  to  that  which  the  -Disciples  of  Christ  used  in  the  Sea  of  (Jalilee, 
But  fishing  for  halibut  and  cod  is  very  different.     This  is  carried  on 
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in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  the  vessels  go  from  Gloucester  even 
as  far  as  Greenland  and  Iceland,  although  most  of  them  fish  on  the 
Fishing  Banks  off  the  New  England  and  Newfoundland  coasts. 

Halibut  are  very  large,  often  weighing  more  than  a  man ;  and 
they  are  often  caught  upon  single  lines.  Codfish  may  be  captured 
in  the  same  manner,  though  a  trawl  (Fig.  54)  is  more  commonly  used 
for  cod  than  for  halibut.  The  trawl  consists  of  a  number  of  hooks 
hanging  from  a  single  long  line,  ail  lowered  into  the  water  together 
and  left  there  for  hours.  The  fisli  bite  at  the  bait  on  the  suspended 
hooks,  and  in  tliis  way  many  are  caught  at  one  time. 

This  kind  of  fishing  is  dangerous  because  the  men  must  venture  out  in 
small,  fiat-bottomed  boats,  called  dories,  to  take  the  fish  off  the  trawls. 
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While  they  ai-e  busy  a  storm  may  arise,  or  a  heavy  fog  come  up,  and  pre- 
vent their  return  to  the  vessel.  They  are  then  left  in  open  boats  far  out 
upon  tlie  ocean.  Every  year  dozens  of  Gloucester  fishenneu  are  lost  in 
this  manner. 

As  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  codfish  are  sold  either  fresh  or  salt.  In 
order  to  salt,  or  cure  them,  they  are  split  open  and  cleaned,  soaked  in 
barrels  of  brine,  and  then  dried  upon  the  wharf.  Sometimes  the  bones 
are  removed,  the  skin  stripped  otf,  and  the  tlesli  torn  into  shreds  and 
packed  into  boxes  as  boneless  cod.  Either  the  salted  or  boneless  cod  may 
be  seen  in  almost  any  grocery,  and  much  of  it  comes  from  Gloucester. 

Other  Ocean  Foods.  —  Traps,  or  weirs  (Fig.  55),  are  also  set  for  fish. 
They  are  placed  along  the  shore,  and  many  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  shad, 
salmon,  and  bass,  swim  into  them  and  are  then  unable  to  find  their  way 
out.  Lobster  fishing  is  also  carried  on,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
A  lobster  trap,  made  of  wood  and  weighted  witli  stone,  is  lowered  to  the 
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bottom,  where  the  lobster  lives,  crawling  around  among  the  rocks  and  sea- 
weed. A  fish-head  for  bait  is  inside  the  trap,  and  the  lobster  crawls  in  to 
get  it;  but  he  is  so  stnpid  that  he  is  rarely  able  to  find  liis  way  out. 

Clams,  found  along  many  parts  of  the  New  England  coast,  live  buried 
in  the  mud  flats  which  are  exposed  to  view  at  low  tide.  At  such  times 
boys  and  men  dig  these  shell  fish  out,  much  as  a  farmer  digs  potatoes 
from  a  hill. 

AciUClTLTURE 
Much  of  New  England  is  hilly,  mountainous,  or  so  strewn  with 
glacial  boulders,  that  farming  is  not  so  extensive  an  industry  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  By  no  means  all  the  food  that  ia 
needed  can  be  raised  in  this  section,  much  grain  and  meat  having  to 
be  brought  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere.  And  since 
the  southern  portion  of  New  England  is  thickly  dotted  with  cities, 
where  the  people  are  engaged  in  other  occupations,  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  whatever  food  the  farmers  can  supply. 
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Each  farm  usually  lias  a  small  orcliard  and  prodiiceti  hay  aud  grain 
which  are  fed  to  cattle  and  lioraes,  or  sold  near  by.  All  the  farmers 
keep  a  few  hens  aud  sell  the  chickens  and  eggs,  and  some  make  a 
business  of  raising  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks.  One  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  farmers  is  truek  farming,  which  means  that  various  kinds 
of  vegetables,  as  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  cucunihera,  cabbages, 
and  celery,  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  these,  together  with  milk 
and  eggs,  are  sent  to  the  nearest  town  to  be  sold.     Tlie  farmer  often 


takes  tliem  himself  and  sella  them  from  house  to  liouse,  thus  securing 
higher  prices  than  if  he  sold  them  to  a  8torekeei)er.     Why? 

Strangers  traveling  through  New  England,  upon  seeing  the  hilly 
surface  and  rocky  soil,  are  often  puz.zled  to  understand  how,  from 
such  small  fiinns,  the  owners  can  earn  enough  to  build  such  large 
houses  and  barns,  to  furnish  their  homos  so  well,  and  to  have  so 
many  books  and  pictures.  But  the  excellent  markets  in  the  cities 
near  at  hand  afford  the  explanation. 

Where  the  farms  are  so  far  away  from  the  cities  that  it  is  impossible 
to  drive  tii  them,  the  profits  are  less;  hut  s[H;cial  arraiigt' merits  are  made 
for  the  inaiketing  of  milk.  So  much  of  this  is  needed  in  the  large  cities 
tliat  special  cara,  cari'yini;  nothing  but  cans  of  milk,  ai'e  nm  from  far  oiit 
in  the  country.  Also  a  great  deal  of  milk  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese, 
sonietiines  on  the  farm,  but  much  more  commonly  at  factories,  or  creum- 
eries,  where  the  work  is  done  by  machinery. 

In  some  parts  of  New  England,  where  the  soil  is  very  poor  and  no 
market  is  near,  farming  has  been  so  unsuccessful  that  many  farms  have 
been  abandoned,  orchards  are  grown  up  with  weeds,  and  houses  and  bams 
are  tumbling  down.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  more  hilly  parts  of 
New  Englaud. 
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When  the  Puritans  settled  New  England  it  was  very  expensive 
to  bring  from  over  the  sea  the  articles  that  they  needed.  Neverthe- 
less, at  first  they  imported  not  only  furniture  and  tools,  but  even 
wood  for  the  interior  of  houses  and  bricks  for  the  walls,  fireplaces, 
and  chimneys.  Even  now,  in  some  of  the  older  New  England  build- 
ings, one  sees  doors  and  rafters  that  came  from  across  the  ocean 
many  generations  ago. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  settlers  began  to  make  for  themselves 
such  articles  as  shoes,  cloth,  and  lumber.  Thus  manufacturing 
began  early  in  this  region,  and  the  industry  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
water  power,  caused  by  the 
glacier.  It  was  also  aided 
by  the  many  lakes.  These 
serve  as  reservoirs  from 
which,  even  during  times 
of  drought,  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  water  is  secured  for 
the  falls  and  rapids. 

Many  mills  and  facto- 
ries sprang  up  near  the 
coast,  and  later  in  the  in- 
terior, and  thus  New  Eng- 
land soon  became  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  sec- 
tion of  the  whole  country. 
Its  many  large  cities  owe 
their  existence  .chiefly  to 
this  industry.  Hundreds 
of  articles  are  made,  those 
composed  of  cotton,  wool, 
leather,  and  metal 
being  the  most  important. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  this  should  be  the  case,  since  none  of 
these  raw  materials  are  extensively  produced  in  New  England.  But 
the  abundant  waterfalls  furnished  such  excellent  power  that  it  paid 
to  bring  the  raw  materials  there  to  be  manufactured.  Therefore 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  water  power,  manufacturing  developed  in 
New  England  ;  and  the  people  learned  the  art  so  well  that  factories 
were  later  built,  even  where  there  was  no  water  poweT,     T.\i\a\%  'uva> 
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in  Boston,  for  instance,  where  steam  power  is  used.  Nowadays  the 
location  of  a  mill  near  an  important  railway,  or  near  some  other  good 
shipping  point,  is  a  more  important  matter  than  its  location  near 
water  power. 

Cotton  Manufacturing. —  There  are  about  four  hundred  cotton 
mills  in  New  England,  making  such  articles  as  sheets,  towels,  stock- 
ings, underwear,  thread,  string,  handkerchiefs,  and  gingham  and 
calico  dress  goods.  As  many  as  twelve  hundred  persons  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  a  single  mill.  Of  this  number  perhaps  three 
quarters  are  women,  and  they  may  use  from  sixty  thousand  to  seventy 
thousand  pounds  of  cotton  per  day.  Most  of  the  cotton  is  brought 
from  Texas  and  other  Southern  States ;  but  some  of  it  comes  from 
Egypt  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  cotton  arrives  in  bales,  weighing  about  five  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  is  made  into  cloth  by  machinery  in  the  following  manner :  First  the 
dirt,  small  sticks,  etc.,  are  removed.  Then  the  cotton  fibers  of  various 
lengths  are  combed  out  straight  and  well  mixed  with  one  another.  After 
that  they  are  pressed  into  thin,  gauze-like  sheets.  These  are  gradually 
drawn  and  twisted  into  threads,  and  then  wound  upon  spindles  and  taken 
to  the  looms  for  weaving. 

Cotton  cloths  are  nothing  more  than  such  threads  woven  together, 
those  that  extend  lengthwise  of  the  piece  being  called  the  tvarpy  and  those 
across  it,  the  woof.  An  ordinary  piece  of  calico  has  a  warp  of  perhaps 
twelve  hundred  threads,  while  a  wide  piece  of  cloth,  such  as  a  sheet  for  a 
bed,  may  contain  as  many  as  twenty-five  hundred.  Strii>es  are  made  by 
coloring  the  tlireads  differently,  and  then,  before  the  weaving  begins,  by 
carefully  arranging  them  according  to  some  design. 

Wool  Manufacturing.  —  Wool  is  cut,  or  sheared^  from  sheep,  and 
much  of  that  which  is  manufactured  into  cloth  in  New  England  is 
obtained  from  Ohio  and  other  states  farther  west.  Large  quantities 
are  also  imported  from  Australia. 

After  being  sheared  from  the  sheep,  the  wool  is  washed  and  freed  from 
burs,  sticks,  etc.  Then  it  is  untangled  and  combed  out  straight,  after 
which  it  is  twisted  into  yarn,  much  as  cotton  is  twisted  into  thread.  The 
yam  is  woven  into  cloth  for  men's  suits  and  overcoats,  and  also  for  cloaks, 
skirts,  underwear,  blankets,  stockings,  carpets,  and  dozens  of  other  articles. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  garments  that  you  are  wearing  are  either  made 
of  wool  or  cotton,  or  of  the  two  mixed  together. 

The  cities  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  either  cot- 
ton or  woolen  cloth,  or  both,  are,  in  Maine,  Biddeford,  Lbwistok, 
AuBUBK,  and  Augusta,  the  capital ;   in  New  Hampahire,  Man- 
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CHESTER,  Nashua,  and  Dover;  in  Massachusetts,  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  on  the  M errimac  River,  Pittsfield  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Taunton  in  the 
southern  part;  in  Rhode  Island,  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  and 
Providence  (Fig.  47),  which  is  the  second  city  in  size  in  New 
England.  One  of  the  largest  cotton  factories  in  the  world  is  at 
Manchester,  N.H. 

Leather  Manufacturing.  —  Boot  and  shoe  making  is  carried  on  in 
a  number  of  cities,  though  the  most  important  are  Lynn,  Haver- 
hill, and  Brockton  in  Massachusetts.  Leather  is  made  from  the 
hides  of  animals,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  hogs. 
After  the  hair  is  removed,  the  hides  are  taken  to  tanneries,  where 
they  are  soaked  in  a  liquid  to  make  them  durable. 

Some  of  the  tanneries  are  situated  near  forests,  as  in  Michigan,  where 
there  are  many  hemlock  trees,  whose  bark  produces  the  tannic  acid  for 
tanning.  Others  are  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  where  a  kind  of 
oak  grows  from  which  tannic  acid  is  made.  Some  of  the  tanneries  of 
New  England  are  also  near  the  forest ;  but  many,  as  those  in  and  about 
Salem,  are  so  far  away  that  the  bark,  as  well  as  the  hides,  must  be  brought 
a  long  distance  to  them. 

In  other  tanneries,  chemicals  are  used  in  place  of  the  tannic  acid  from 
hemlock  or  oak  bark.  In  a  single  tannery  near  Boston,  where  sheep  skins 
are  tanned,  from  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand  skins  are  used  each  week. 

After  being  thus  prepared,  the  leather  is  brought  to  the  shoe  factories 
and  cut  up,  one  machine  cutting  out  soles  of  a  certain  size,  a  second  tops,  a 
third  tongues,  etc. ;  these  parts  are  then  sewed  or  nailed  together,  and  the 
shoes  are  soon  finished.  As  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  wool  manufacturing, 
nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  each  person  caring  for  one  or 
more  machines  and  performing  the  same  simple  task  day  after  day. 

Besides  boots  and  shoes,  leather  is  made  into  many  other  articles, 
as  bookbindings,  harness,  pocketbooks,  and  bicycle  saddles.  Can 
you  not  name  some  others  ? 

Metal  Manufacturing.  —  On  account  of  the  water  power,  New 
England  early  became  engaged  in  mantrfacturing  metals  into  various 
articles  ;  and,  although  steam  now  largely  takes  the  place  of  water, 
these  industries  are  still  very  extensive,  especially  in  tlie  three 
southern  states.  Since  almost  no  coal  and  iron  are  produced  in 
that  section,  these  two  materials  must  be  shipped  from  other  states. 
Therefore,  large,  heavy  objects  that  require  much  metal  and  coal  are 
not  usually  made. 

The  lighter  articles,  as  jewelry,  clocks,  needles,  cutlery,  toola^ 
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and  firearms,  that  require  a  high  degree  of  skill,  are  the  chief  articles 
manufactured  from  metal  in  New  England.  For  instance,  Worces- 
ter (Fig.  47),  near  Boston,  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  wire  and 
iron  goods,  besides  envelopes,  boots,  and  shoes ;  Providence  manu- 
factures great  quantities  of  jewelry  ;  New  Haven  is  noted  for  hard- 
ware and  firearms ;  Bridgeport  manufactures  carriages,  sewing 
machines,  etc.;  Hartford,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  Springfield,  farther  north,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, both  produce  firearms,  cars,  and  bicycles.  Fitchburq  is 
also  engaged  in  metal  manufacturing. 

Near  Boston,  at  Waltham,  the  American  Watch  Company  has  an 
immense  factory  where  twenty-one  hundred  watches  are  made  every  day. 
About  twenty-four  hundred  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  women, 
are  employed  there,  receiving  S  100,000  a  month  in  wages.  Great  numbers 
of  clocks  and  watches  are  made  in  Waterbl^ry,  and  jewelry  and  cutlery 
at  Meriden,  Connecticut;  and  in  hundreds  of  smaller  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  New  England  there  are  factories  and  mills  of  various  sorts. 
Also  some  of  the  cities  occupied  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing, 
such  as  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  other  metals. 

Largest  Cities  and  Chief  Shipping  Routes 

The  Large  Cities.  —  All  this  manufacturing  calls  for  an  immense 
amount  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  metals,  coal,  and  food  ;  and  most  of 
these  products  come  from  outside  New  England.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  there  are  many  cities  on  the  coast.  For  instance, 
Portland  (Fig.  47),  the  largest  city  in  Maine,  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
which  runs  through  Canada,  so  that  in  winter,  when  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  is  frozen  over,  it  is  a  shipping  point  for  Canadian 
goods.  New  Haven,  the  largest  city  in  Connecticut,  Providence 
(Fig.  47),  the  largest  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Boston,  the  greatest  in 
New  England,  are  all  on  the  seacoast. 

The  seacoast  of  New  Hampshire  is  very  small,  and  the  largest  city, 
Manchester,  engaged  in  manufacturing,  is  inland  near  some  falls  in  the 
Merrimac  River;  but  on  the  coast  is  the  important  city  of  Poktsmoutu. 
Vermont  has  no  seacoast.  Its  largest  city,  Burlington,  engaged  in  lum- 
bering and  manufacturing,  is  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Boston  and  Vicinity.  —  The  most  important  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land cities  is  Boston,  which  is  fifth  in  size  in  the  United  States.     It 
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is  itaelf  a  great  manufacturing  center,  being  engaged  in  most  of  Uie 
industries  already  named,  and  in  making  clotliing  particularly. 
About  it  are  many  large  cities  and  towns  in  which  also  are  large 
manufactories  (Fig.  48).  In  addition,  these  cities  serve  as  places  of 
residence  for  many  of  the  business  men  of  Boston. 

Among  these  the  largest  are  Cahbridue  and  Soherville  (Fig.  48), 
which  are  extensively  engaged  in  meat  packing,  machine  manufacturing, 
and  printing.  Other  cities  near  BoKton  are  represented  on  Figure  48. 
Among  these  are  Chelhra  and  Malden,  each  of  which  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing  rubber  goods  and  other  aittt'Ies.  Not  far  from  Boston  is 
Saleu,  which  in  the  early  days  was  even  more  important  than  Boston. 
Since  its  harbor  is  too  shallow  for  the  deep  ships  of  the  present  time,  this 
city  has  lost  much  of  its  commerce,  whinh  ia  now  carried  on  in  Boston. 
Notice  in  Figure  32  that  Salem  was  one  of  the  targe  cities  in  1790. 

The  great  size  of  Boston  is  due  largely  to  its  excellent  harbor 
(Fig,  48)  and  its  central  location.  Many  railway  lines  reach  out 
from  the  city  toward  all  parts  of  the  country,  while  numerous  steam- 
ship lines  connect  Boiiton  with  all  important  points  along  the  coast 
and  with  foreign  countries  (Fig.  48). 

The  port  of  Boston  is  second  in  importance  in  the  United  States. 
Raw  materials  are  sent  there  in  great  quantities  for  distribution 
among  factories,  and  the  linisbed  goods  are  shipped  all  over  the 
world.  Also  much  grain  and  meat  for  food  reach  Boston  from  the 
West,  and  from  there  are  distributed  among  the  smaller  cities,  or 
sliipped  to  foreign  countries.  These,  in  return,  send  such  articles 
as  coffee,  tea,  and  bananas,  which  are  needed  in  New  England. 

Boston  and  vicinity  have  been  important  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history.  There,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revohitionary  War,  occurred 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere's  ride,  and  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
The  vicinity  of  Itoston  is  alao  noted  for  its  literary  associations.  Harvai-d 
College,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in  1636  at  Cah- 
BKiUGE,  three  miles  from  Boston.  Yale  College,  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  was 
established  sixty-five  years  later,  in  1701.  Ijongfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
and  Agassiz  were  professors  at  Harvard;  and  Hawthorne,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  Whittier  lived  near  by. 

Summer  Resorts  .ri''    -  '    "' 

New  England  is  so  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  other 

forms  of  business,  that  immense  numbers  of  people  dwell  in  cities,  where, 

daring  most  of  the  year,  they  are  closely  confined  in  noisy  factories,  or 

in  offices  and  stores.    To  these,  the  wooded  mountains,  the  silvery  laksA 
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(Fig.  12)  and  rivers,  the  green  ralleya,  and  the  rocky  seacoast  oSer  such 
attractions  that  each  summer  tens  of  thousands  run  away  from  town  for  a 
week,  or  eveu  for  months,  to  enjoy  their  vacations  at  these  places. 

They  go  to  the  green  slopes  of  the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills  and  Green 
Mountains,  or  climb  about  among  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery  (Fig.  50).  Many  plunge  into  the 
woods  of  Maine  or  northern  New  Hampshire,  to  hunt  and  fish,  or  to  canoe 
wpon  the  streams  and  lakes,  Others  settle  down  at  farmhouses  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  of  the  country  (Figs.  49  and  56). 

While  great  numbers  visit  the  woods,  mountains,  and  country,  many 
go  to  the  seashore  to  escape  the  heat  and  to  bathe  in  the  salt  water,  or  to 


CaUliain  Lake,  Mai 


t.  Katnhdlu  riiies  in  the  bnukKfouDd. 


sail  and  row.  So  many  go  there,  in  fact,  that  almost  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land coast  is  dotted  with  summer  cottages  and  hotels.  Thousands  visit 
Bak  HAKbOK  (on  Mt.  Desert  Island  in  Maine,  Fig.  55),  which  is  therefore 
a  very  busy  place  in  summer.  Nantucket  Island  and  Martha's  Vineyard 
are  similar  resorts  farther  south,  while  Newpokt,  just  west  of  them,  on 
Narragansett  Bay,  is  noted  for  its  many  roagnitiGent  summer  homes. 


QnESTIOKS  AKD  SUGGESTIONS 

Revikw  QiTESTiONS —  (1)  What  effects  have  tlie  glacier  and  the  sinking  of 
thecoaat  had  upon  New  England?  (2)  Describe  the  surface  of  the  country  and 
name  the  principal  mountaiti  ranges.  (3)  How  do  ocean  cumiits  influence  itt 
climate?  (4)  Describe  lumbering  in  Maine.  (5)  To  what  use  is  lumber  pat? 
(8)   What  cities  are  noted  for  it?    (7)  How  are  maple  sugar  and  sirup  made  in 
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Vermont?  (8)  State  how  granite  is  quarried  and  what  its  uses  are.  (9)  State 
the  same  about  marble  and  slate.  (10)  Describe  each  of  the  kinds  of  fishing  on 
the  New  England  coast.  (11)  Tell  about  the  farming.  (12)  What  led  to  the 
early  development  of  manufacturing  in  New  England  ?  (13)  What  now  deter- 
mines the  site  of  a  factory  ?  (14)  Describe  cotton  manufacturing.  (15)  Wool 
manufacturing.  (16)  On  the  map,  locate  the  cities  most  extensively  engaged  in 
either  or  both  of  these.  (17)  Tell  about  the  tanning  of  leather.  (18)  About  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  (19)  Locate  the  cities  most  noted  for  these  indus- 
tries. (20)  What  can  you  say  about  the  manufacture  of  metals?  (21)  Name 
and  locate  the  chief  cities  engaged  in  it.  (22)  Give  several  facts  about  Boston. 
(23)  What  large  cities  are  near  it?  (24)  Where  and  how  do  the  people  take  their 
summer  outing?  (25)  Make  a  drawing  of  the  New  Kngland  States,  including  the 
chief  rivers,  cities,  and  the  state  boundaries. 

Review  by  States:  Maine  (Me.).  —  (1)  Draw  tlie  coast  line  of  Elaine. 
(2)  What  makes  it  so  irregular?  (5)  Find  the  principal  rivers.  (4)  What 
cities  are  situated  on  each?  (.5)  Should  you  expect  much  fishing  along  the  coast? 
Why?  (6)  What  reasons  can  you  give  why  so  many  people  resort  to  the  Maine 
coast  and  woods  in  summer  ?  (7)  Describe  the  lumbering  in  Maine.  (8)  What 
cities  are  engaged  in  producing  lumber?  Why?  (0)  What  stones  are  cpiarried 
in  the  state?  (10)  Which  Is  the  largest  city?  flow  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
Boston  and  Providence?  (See  Appendix  pp.  iv-vi.)  (11)  What  other  cities 
in  Maine  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  Find  them  on  the  map.  (12)  Draw  an 
outline  map  of  Maine,  locating  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes,  the  capital,  and  the 
chief  cities.     Do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other  states  as  you  study  al>out  it. 

New  Hampshire  (N.H.). —  (13)  What  large  lakes  are  found  in  this  state? 
What  river?  (14)  Name  the  cities  on  it.  (15)  For  what  are  they  important? 
(16)  Why  are  there  not  more  cities  in  northern  New  Hampshire?  (17)  What 
industry  should  you  expect  there?  (18)  Find  Mt.  Washington  ;  it  is  the  highest 
peak  in  New  England.  (19)  Where  should  you  expect  to  find  most  farming? 
(20)    How  does  the  largest  city  in  the  state  compare  in  size  with  Portland? 

Vermont  (F/.).  —  (21)  AVhat  large  lake  on  the  western  boundary?  Into  what 
waters  does  it  flow  ?  (22)  What  river  on  the  eastern  boundary?  Through  what 
states  does  it  pass?  (23)  What  is  the  name  of  the  mountains?  (24)  Lumbering 
is  carried  on,  as  in  Maine ;  into  what  waters  must  the  lumber  be  floated  ?  (25)  What 
other  Vermont  industries  are  mentioned  in  the  text  ?  (26)  There  is  also  farming 
in  the  fertile  valleys  and  manufacturing,  as  at  Brattleboro.  Find  Brattlebcro. 
(27)    Compare  the  size  of  the  largest  city  with  that  of  Manchester,  N.H. 

Massachusetts  (Mass.).  —  (28)  Measure  the  length  and  width  of  Massachusetts 
and  compare  it  with  Vermont  and  Maine.  (20)  Name  the  large  cities  near 
Boston.  (See  Fig.  48.)  (30)  Find  Plymouth ;  for  what  is  it  noted  ?  (31)  Find 
the  principal  cities  mentioned  in  the  text  and  tell  where  each  is  located. 
(32)  For  what  is  each  important?  (33)  What  advantages  do  you  see  in 
the  location  of  each?  (34)  Where  is  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  state? 
(35)  What  effect  should  you  expect  the  mountains  to  have  upon  agriculture? 
(30)  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  reasons  why  Boston  has  grown  as  it  has. 
(37)  Of  what  importance  is  Boston  to  the  cities  near  by?  (38)  Of  what  impor- 
tance are  they  to  Boston  ? 

Rhode  Island  (R.L),  —  (39)  Measure  this  and  compare  its  length  and  width 
with  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  It  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union. 
(40)  What  is  the  name  of  the  bay  in  this  state?  What  cities  are  situated  on 
it  ?    (41)  What  large  city  is  in  Rhode  Island  ?     (42)  Compare  its  size  with  Bo«^aT\ 
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aD<]  Pni'tUiid.  (1.1)  Should  you  expect  much  liirnbering  id  Rhode  Taland  ?  \Miy? 
(44J    FiirminjJ!?    WhyV 

Conntctkal  {<:>inn.  or  Cl.).  —  {\T,)  Where  are  the  Hioiintains  in  this  state? 
(40)  hocBlf  each  of  tlie  tities  mciilinnpd  in  the  teit.  (47)  Tell  for  what  each 
a  iiii[<ortaiit.  (18)  Thu  farm!)  of  Connecticut  arc  lietter  than  those  of  Maine. 
Give  reasous  fur  this,  (4!')  Tlitre  i.*  aliriost  no  lumbering  in  this  irtate.  Why? 
(50)  Compart;  the  ^i/.e  of  New  Ilaveu  ivith  that  of  Boston  and  Portland.  See 
Apjieiidix,  p]>.  V  anil  vi. 

Gfitrriil.  —  (.'il)  N'ame  tiie  iniliistrifs  of  X.'w  England.  Tell  in  which  utates 
they  are  carried  on.  Which  indnstrv  ihi  yon  consiik'r  to  be  the  most  important? 
(;')3)  Make  a  list  of  Ihc  tvu  largest  cities  (spe  Appenilin.  pp.  iv-vii)  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  states  they  an)  in,  and  the  Lnisine-ss  they  arc  engafjed  in. 

St'GOKSTirtNS.— (I)  ReailU'liittier's  Snow-Hound,  (L*)  Read  about  lumber- 
ing in  ('haw;  and  Clow's  Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  T.  (3)  Visit  a  Moiie  yard,  or 
a  place  where  iiiunniiienltt  art!  niail<'.  anil  cotlect  some  specimens  from  the  chips  in 
the  yard.  (4)  Find  blocks  of  graiiilu  and  mnrlik-  in  buildings.  (.1)  Make  draw- 
ings of  niiick<;r('l.  cihI,  and  halibut.  You  will  find  pic:tnres  of  them  in  the  dic- 
tionary. (<l)  Make  a  colli-r-tion  i>f  button,  wool,  leather,  and  metals  for  the  school, 
AImi  make  a  coIli'i<.ti<m  of  articli'n  niannfiirtinvd  from  them.  (7)  If  cotton  iii 
worth  71  wills  |vr  puiiid.  how  niucli  would  the  7«.0(W  poundw,  that  one  mill  u«e« 
in  a  day.  If  worth '!  (ri)  Wliiit  .ire  the  average  wages  jwr  hour  of  the  hands  iu 
the  Wallham  Waleh   Fai'Hiry?     The  working  day  there  is  ten  hours  long.     How 
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Physiograpliy.  — The  Appalachian  mountain  ranges  and  plateausi 
with  their  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  extend  across  these  states  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  Just  east  of  the  mountains  is  a  low,  hilly 
plateau  of  hard  rock,  called  the  Piedmont  ^  plateau.  This  low,  hiliy 
region  is  really  a  worn-down  mountain  land  like  New  England;  in 
fact,  it  represents  the  very  roots  of  those  mountains  which  rose  above 
the  sea  long  before  the  Goai  Period  (p.  2).  The  land  slopes  seaward, 
and  the  streams  flow  in  short  courses  in  the  same  direction. 

Nearer  the  seacoaat  the  country  is  a  low  plain  of  softer  rocks, 
chiefly  sands  and  clays,  that  were  deposited  on  the  sea  bottom  and 
then  raised  to  form  dry  land.  These 
plains,  added  to  the  country  not  many 
ages  ago,  are  known  hs  the  coastal  plains 
(Fig.  43). 

From  New  York  to  Alabama  the  line  of 
division  between  the  Piedmont  plateau  and 
the  coastal  plains  is  marked  by  rapids  and 
low  falls  near  where  streams  cross  it,  and  it 
is  therefore  called  the  ^I  line  (Fig.  69).  There 
are  rapids  and  falls  at  this  place  because  the 
streams  dig  more  rapidly  into  the  soft  layers  of 
the  coastal  plains  than  into  the  harder  rocks 
of  the  Piedmont  plateau. 

Since  the  rapids  and  falls  determine  the 
place  where  boats  passing  upstream  must  stop, 
and  also  where  there  is  water  power,  the  earlier 
settlers  located  their  villages  on  the  fall  line,  as 
the  Indians  had  done  before  them.  Note  (Fig.  59)  how  many  large  cities 
are  on  this  line.    Name  them. 


Although  at  first  the  Appalachians  acted  as  a  serious  barrier  to 
w«8tward  migration  (p.  36),  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
'  Piedmont  meiiDS  foot  of  mountain, 
fl7 


rto.  69. 
Tbe  fall  line.  CoMtal  plains 
dotted,  Ptedmnntand  other 
sections  left  white,  dtiea 
printed  In  heavy  type  are 
located  along  the  fall  line. 


Fig.  111. 
Tho  locks  in  tbe  Erie  Canal  at  Loch  port. 


Fhi.62. 
MArQiiDTioxii.-'O)  Which  (tstea  have  mouatainH?    (3)  Which  has  none?    (3)  What  Inflaence  do 

fou  Ibink  tbe  mountalnn  have  aiKin  tlie  InduHlrlcs?  (4)  What  walcrx  help  to  loim  the  boimdary  of  thli 
group  of  atstoB?  (S)  Find  where  natural  bDunilnrlos  separate  tlie  fllnles,  (G)  Meaaure  the  length  lod 
width  of  tbit  group  ot  slates  and  compare  thorn  with  the  Now  Eiijclaud  Staten  (Fig.  4T).  Notice  that  tha 
scale  ot  the  two  mapa  ii  different.  (T)  Which  in  the  largcNt  slate?  Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than  Mains? 
(See  Appendix,  p.  111.)  (8)  Hame  the  three  bayi.  Why  has  a  city  at  the  head  ot  one  of  these  bays  a  better 
locBtioQ  thaD  one  at  the  entrance?  (9)  Name  the  capiul  ol  each  stats.  (10)  The  capital  of  the  United 
Sutes  li  la  the  eastern  part  oC  tlie  country.  Wiy  ?  Where  would  a  better  location  be  ?  (It)  Namn  ^\>» 
Qto  Uigeat  rivers.    Into  what  waters  do  thej  llow  7    Throuj^b  what  ■tntea'! 
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many  emigrants  pushed  their  way  across  the  mountains.  This  migra- 
tion waa  greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  numerous  rivers,  such  as  the 
Mohawk,  Delaware   (Fig.  65),  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  James, 

flow  across  a  part 
or  tlie  whole  of  the 
mountain  system. 
They  offered  a 
comparatively  easy 
route  across  the 
mountains  and 
therefore  formed 
gateways  to  the 
fertile  western 
plains  beyond. 
Trace  each  of  these 
rivers  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth. 
On  tlie  westem 
side  of  the  Appa- 
lachians there  is  a 
plateau,  sloping 
gently  toward  the 
Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  culled  tliu  Appahichiiiu  plateau.  Near  the  mountains, 
in  West  ^'i^gillia  and  I'eimsylvauin,  the  plateau  is  so  deeply  cut  by 
rivers,  and  therefore  so  rocliy.  that  it  would  probably  have  attracted 
but  few  settlers  had  it  not  been  f<ir  the  rich  coal  beds  inclosed  in  its 
strata.  Tlie  mining  of  this  coal  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  work 
of  the  rivers,  which  have  iti  many  cases  cut  down  to  the  coal  beds 
and  brought  the  coal  to  light  (Fig.  7). 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  glacier  did  not  spread  over  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  group  of  states  (Fig.  9),  few  lakes  and  waterfalls  are 
found  there.  IJiit  they  abound  in  New  York  and  northarn  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which  the  glacier  did  cover.  Indeed,  on 
the  boundary  of  New  York  is  the  greatest  waterfall  in  America  — 
the  famous  Niagara  (Fig.  04).  Two  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  also 
jiartly  in  New  York,  and  a  number  of  other  large  lakes  are  within 
its  boundaries.     Name  some  of  them.     See  map.  Fig.  62. 

In  the  Middle  States,  as  in  New  England,  the  sinking  of  the  land 
has  produced  numerous  large  bays  and  tine  harbors,  through  which 


A,  Vliff  of  Niagara  Falls. 
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many  emigranta  pushed  their  way  across  the  mountains.  This  migra- 
tion was  greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  numerous  rivers,  such  as  the 
Mohawk,  Delaware  (Fig.  65),  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  James, 

flow  across  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  system. 
They  offered  a 
comparatively  easy 
route  across  the 
mountains  and 
therefore  formed 
gateways  to  the 
fertile  western 
plains  beyond. 
Trace  each  of  these 
rivers  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth. 
On  the  western 
side  of  the  Appa- 
lachians there  is  a 
plateau,  sloping 
gently  toward  the 
Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  called  the  Appahichiiin  plateau.  Near  the  mountains, 
in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the  plateau  is  so  deeply  cut  by 
rivers,  and  therefore  so  rocky,  that  it  would  probably  have  attracted 
but  few  settlers  had  it  not  been  for  the  rich  coal  beds  inclosed  in  it« 
strata.  The  mining  of  this  coal  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  work 
of  the  rivers,  which  have  in  many  cases  cut  down  to  tlie  coal  beds 
and  brought  the  coal  to  liglit  (Fig.  7). 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  glacier  did  not  spread  over  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  group  of  states  (Fig.  9),  few  lakes  and  waterfalls  are 
found  there.  Hut  they  abound  in  New  York  and  nortbarn  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which  the  glacier  did  cover.  Indeed,  on 
the  boundary  of  New  York  is  the  greatest  waterfall  in  America  — 
the  famous  Niagara  (Fig,  64).  Two  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  also 
partly  in  New  York,  and  a  number  of  other  large  lakes  are  within 
its  boundaries.     Name  some  of  them.     See  map.  Fig.  62. 

In  the  Middle  States,  as  in  New  England,  the  sinking  of  the  land 
has  produced  numerous  large  bays  and  tine  harbors,  through  which 
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tlie  tide  oft«D  reaches  far  inland.  In  the  Hudson  Kiver,  for  example, 
the  tide  extends  above  Albany,  and  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  fall  line. 

Most  of  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  a  gradual  descent  into  the 
sea,  60  that  bathing  is  excellent  (Fig.  66).  Because  of  this  fact  and  the 
cool  sea  breezes  of  summer,  the  coast  is  noted  for  its  numerous  suinmeT 
resorts,  especially  near  the  large  cities. 

Climate. — The  northern  part  of  New  York  reaches  to  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude.  How  far  is  that  from  the  equator  ?  From  the 
north  pole?  How  much  nearer  the  equator  is  the  southern  part  of 
Vii^inia  ?     What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  crops  ? 


A  New  Jersey  li«ach  in  eui 


While  the  climate  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  group  of  states 
resembles  that  of  New  England,  the  climate  of  the  southern  portion 
is  much  warmer.  Its  greater  warmth  is  due  partly  to  the  lower 
latitude,  and  partly  to  the  ocean  currents.  The  cold  Labrador  cur- 
rent does  not  extend  south  of  Ciii>e  Cod  ;  but  the  Gulf  Stream  passes 
very  near  the  Virginia  coast  (Fig.  2(54,  p.  264). 

The  climate  is  bo  mild  in  Virgiiiin  tliat  sli?ighing  and  skating  are 
rarely  possible,  while  places  near  the  entrance  of  Che8ii]>eake  Bay  —  as 
Old  Point  Comkokt  and  Newport  News  —  are  important  wint«r  resorts,. 
Among  the  mountains,  however,  the  climate  ia  cooler;  and  even  as  far 
south  as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  are  cool  summer  resorts  on 
the  mountain  sides. 

Variable  winds  supply  all  of  tliese  states  with  thirty  or  forty 
inches  of  rain  per  year,  which  is  sufGcient  for  crops  and  for  dense 
forests.     Because  of  its  climate  and  products,  the  te^oQ.  S&  ii^ 
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fitted  to  support  a  dense  population ;  and  next  we  shall  see  where 
the  largest  numbers  of  people  are  collected,  and  in  what  occupations 
they  are  engaged. 

Forests.  —  Many  of  the  prominent  industries  in  these  states  are  the 
same  as  those  of  New  England.  For  example,  there  are  extensive  forests 
both  in  the  Adirondack  and  Appalachian  mountains,  and  upon  the 
Appalachian  plateau  near  their  western  base.  In  the  southern  part, 
as  in  West  Virginia,  many  hardwood  trees  are  found;  but  in  the 
northern  portion  both  the  trees  and  the  methods  of  lumbering  resemble 
those  in  Maine.  Williamsport,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business,  as  Bangor  is  in  Maine.  There  are  also 
many  paper  mills  supplied  from  the  forests,  as  in  Watertown  near  the 
Adirondacks. 

Over  most  parts  of  this  section  the  woods  have  been  so  wantonly 
destroyed  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  protect  those  that  are  left.  New 
York  State  has  established  large  forest  reservations,  and  founded  a  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca.  Besides  this,  some 
large  tracts  of  woodland,  called  game  prese)'V€8j  are  carefully  protected  by 
certain  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  hunting  at  the  proper 
season.     State  laws  also  protect  the  game. 

Fish  and  Oysters.  —  Fishing  is  a  much  less  important  industry 
than  in  New  England.  In  the  bays  many  shad  are  caught.  This 
fish  swims  up  the  bays  and  rivers  each  spring  in  order  to  lay  its 
eggs  in  fresh  water,  where  the  young  remain  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  venture  to  the  sea. 

Oysters  are  found  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Fig.  232, 
p.  229);  but  one  of  the  best  localities  for  them  is  Chesapeake  Bay, 
where  the  waters  are  warm  and  quiet.  From  this  region  they  are 
collected  in  great  quantities.  Some  are  shipped  away  fresh  in  the 
shell,  but  many  are  canned,  like  fruit.  Baltimore  and  Norfolk 
are  especially  noted  for  this  industry. 

When  young,  the  oysters  swim  about  freely;  but  after  reaching  a 
certain  age,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  fasten  themselves  to  some  solid  sub- 
stance, like  a  stone  or  an  oyster  shell,  and  never  move  from  that  spot. 
They  depend  for  food  upon  what  is  brought  to  their  mouths  by  the 
incoming  and  outflowing  tides.  Oysters  prefer  comparatively  shallow 
water  and  can  sometimes  be  picked  up  by  hand  from  a  boat ;  but  usually 
they  must  be  dragged  or  dredged  up  with  a  long-handled  rake.  Small 
steamers  and  sailing  boats  are  used  for  gathering  them.  So  profitable  is 
the  industry  that  in  many  places  there  are  private  oyster  beds,  or  "  plan- 
tations," which  are  carefully  protected. 
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AfiBICULTUKE 

There  Is  more  good  farm  land  in  these  states  than  in  New  Eng< 
land,  and  therefore  ^riculture  is  a  more  important  industry.  The 
low,  level,  coaatal  plains,  the  gently  undulating  Piedmont  plateau, 
and  nearly  all  of  New  York  State,  except  the  Catskill  and  Adiion- 
dack  mountains,  are  dotted  with  farms.  Also  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Allegheny  plateau,  and  in  the  broad  valleys  between  the  Appalachian 
ridges,  there  is  much  farming  land.  In  fact,  there  were  farms  in  the 
latter  valleys  even  befoi-e  there  were  settlers  in  the  prairie  states 
farther  west.  The  numerous  large  cities  call  for  quantities  of  vege- 
tables and  small  fruit,  and  so  there  is  much  truck  farming.  Virginia 
raises  many  early  vegetables  for  northern  markets. 

Dairying. —  Many  farmers  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  dairy- 
ing; and,  although  butter  and  cheese  are  made  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  this  work 
is  so  important  in 
New  York  that  it 
is  described  at 
this  point. 

The  number  of 
cows  in  a  dairy 
herd  (Fig.  67) 
varies  from  a  dozen 
to  several  score. 
In  summer  they 
are  usuallyallowed 
to  f^raze  in  pastures, 
but  daring  the  win- 
ter they  are  fed  in  large  barns.  Twice  each  day  they  are  milked,  and  the 
milk  may  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  city  to  be  sold  by  the  quart,  as  in  New 
England  (p.  58),  or  it  may  be  kept  for  butter.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
placed  in  a  rapidly  revolving  machine,  called  a  sejxiraioT,  which  separates 
the  cream  from  the  milk.  The  cream  is  then  churned  imtil  butter  is 
made.  The  skimmed  mtlk,  left  after  the  cream  is  sejtarated,  and  the 
buttermilk,  left  after  the  butter  is  made,  are  fed  to  hogs,  and  used  in 
other  ways. 


A  dairy  berd  in  New  York. 


The  best  cheese  is  made  from  fresh  milk;  but  the  process  is 
too  diChcult  to  be  described  here.  Utica,  on  the  Mohawk  River, 
is  an  important  cheese  market;  and  scattered  all  over  New  York 
are  small  cheese  and  butter  factorieB,  or  creamerie«.     These  are  ot 
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great  value  to  the  surrounding  farmers,  since  they  furnisli  a  ready 
market  for  the  milk,  some  of  which  is  brought  to  the  creameries 
on  traina. 

Tobacco.  —  Among  the  plants  which  the  early  explorers  found  in 
Ameri(ja  was  the  tobacco.  Much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Euro- 
peans, the  savages  smoked  the  dried  tobacco  leaves  in  pipes.  How- 
ever, tlie  newcomers  quickly  lenrned  to  smoke  also,  and  tobacco 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  products  shipped  to  Europe.  Now 
its  use  extends  throughout  the 
world.  So  much  tobacco  is  now  con- 
sumed that,  although  produced  in 
many  countries,  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  in  the  United  States  alone 
are  employed  in  raising  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  market. 

The  climate  of  most  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  York  is  too  severe 
for  this  plant;  but  large  quantities 
are  raised  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  southern  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  (Fig. 
216,  p.  223).  However,  the  state 
most  noted  for  its  production  is  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  vieinit)'  of  Ll^'CH- 
lU'RO  and  Danville,  where  much 
tobacco  manufacturing  is  carried  on, 
immense  quantities  are  raised  ;  and 
Richmond  and  Pp;tkiisiiuuq,  on  the  fall  line  (Fig.  59),  are  among 
the  great  tobacco  markets  of  the  world.     Find  these  cities. 

'''he  plant,  which  grows  to  a  helglit  of  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  has 
thick  leaves  which  are  largi;  and  broad  (Fig.  68),  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  pieplant  or  rhubarb,  Tlie  leaves,  wliicli  are  the  valuable  part  of  the 
plant,  are  i)lucked  in  the  fall,  hung  in  a  room  to  dry,  and  then  made  into 
some  form  for  use. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  Hoth  the  fertile  soil  .ind  the  climate  of 
these  states  are  well  suited  to  fruit  raising.  Nearly  every  farmer 
raises  some  fruit.  But  the  sections  near  water  have  the  best  climate 
for  it,  because  the  water  causes  the  air  to  be  cooler  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter.     One  of  the  most  noted  fruit  belts  is  the 
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Chautaaqua  grape  belt  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in 
western  New  York. 

Apples  form  an  important  fruit  crop  in  New  York,  being  grown 
in  many  parts  of  the  state,  but  especially  along  the  southern  shoi-es 
of  Ivake  Ontario.  So  much  fruit  is  cultivated  in  New  York  that  the 
nurterif  butinest,  or  that  of  raising  young  fruit  trees  and  hushes  to 
sell,  is  greatly  developed.  One  of  the  principal  centers  for  this  busi- 
ness is  ROCHESTEB. 

On  the  coastal  plain  and  Piedmont  plateau  of  eastern  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  grai)e8,  berries,  especially 
strawberries,  apples,  and  other  fruits  flourish.  Aside  from  fruit,  such 
common  vegetables  as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans,  and  sweet  corn  are 
raised  in  all  parts  of  these  states. 

All  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables  are  eaten  freah  duniig  the  proper 
season,  being  used  In  such  quantities  that  they  are  sent  to  the  cities  on 
fast  trains,  and  even  in  special  cars.  They  are  prepared  for  t!ie  table  in 
other  ways  also;  for  instance,  the  juice  of  grapes  is  made  into  wine,  and 
that  of  apples  into  vinegar. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  winter  use  has  become  an 
important  industry  in  several  cities,  as  in  Baltimokk  and  Wii,mixgton. 
Many  farmers  are  engaged  almost  entirely  in  raising  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  this  purpose.  Probably  as  many  peaches,  berries,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are 
put  up  in  eans  as  are  eaten  in  the  fresh  state.  The  tin  cans  in  which  they 
are  preserved  are  to  be  seen  in  every  grocery  store. 

Many  other  crops,  such  as  liayand  grain,  are  raised  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States ;  but  a  description  of  these  will  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  states  further  west,  where  such  crops  are  produced  on 
a  much  larger  scale  (pp.  121-126). 

This  farming  not  only  supplies  food  to  the  residents  of  the  cities, 
but  it  also  furnishes  many  of  them  with  occupation.  The  marketmen 
and  grocerymen,  for  instance,  receive  a  profit  when  they  sell  vege- 
tables, whether  fresh  or  canned.  The  workmen  in  the  flour  mills 
and  canneries  are  also  supplied  with  work  by  the  farmers.  Many 
other  factories  are  established  because  of  farming;  for  example, 
the  agricultural  implement  factory  at  Auburn,  N.Y.  (p.  82). 
Even  much  of  the  lumbering  and  mining  is  done  because  the  farmers 
need  furniture,  plows,  etc.  Besides  this,  supplying  goods  needed 
by  the  farmers  forms  an  important  part  of  the  business  in  many 
cities,  like  Lancastbb,  Penn.,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  forming 
country. 
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Mining 

The  products  from  underground  are  far  more  important  in  these 
states  than  in  New  England. 

Salt  —  One  of  these  is  salt,  a  mineral  which  every  person  must  have. 
In  the  early  days  salt  springs  were  discovered  at  the  point  where  Syra- 
cuse stands,  and  that  city  owed  its  early  growth  to  those  springs.  Little 
salt  is  now  produced  there ;  but  immense  quantities  of  soda  are  made  of 
brine  obtained  from  the  beds  of  salt  near  by. 

These  beds  of  salt  were  deposited  in  the  sea  which  covered  this  region 
before  the  Coal  Period,  and  were  then  buried  beneath  layers  of  rock.  They 
lie  deep  dowu  in  the  earth  in  the  region  south  of  Syracuse  and  Rochester, 
and  from  them  salt  is  obtained  at  a  number  of  places.  In  fact,  New 
York  produces  more  salt  than  any  other  state,  Kausas  produces  a  large 
amount. 

When  in  the  earth,  salt  is  hard,  somewhat  like  coal,  and  must  be 
obtained  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  one  case  a  small  hole  is  bored  to  it  and 
water  allowed  to  run  down  and  dissolve  it ;  then  the  brine  is  pumped  up 
and  the  water  is  evaporated  by  heat  until  only  the  salt  is  left.  In  the 
other  case,  a  deep  hole,  or  shaft,  large  enough  for  men  to  pass  up  and 
down,  is  dug  down  to  the  salt ;  then  lumps  of  salt  are  broken  off  and 
hoisted  to  the  surface.  A  salt  mine  is  a  beautiful  sight  with  its  clear, 
crystal-white  walls  and  clean  floor. 

Coal.  —  Althougli  there  is  little  water  power  south  of  the  region 
formerly  covered  by  the  glacier,  there  is  coal — an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. The  coal  swamps  that  existed  millions  of  years  ago  (p.  2) 
stretched  westward  from  the  ancient  Appalachian  Mountains  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  some  places  the  coal  has  been  entirely 
washed  away.  In  others,  it  is  sometimes  found  close  to  the  sur- 
face and  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  beneath  it.  Most  of 
this  is  soft  or  hituminous  coal,  which  is  mined  in  enormous  quan- 
tities in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny. 

When  the  plains  and  plateaus  that  contain  tlie  coal  beds  were 
raised  above  the  sea,  they  were  nearly  everywhere  lifted  without 
much  folding.  This  was  the  case  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois ;  but  mountains  were  formed  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  the  rocks,  including  the  coal  beds,  were  folded. 
During  the  long  ages  that  these  mountains  have  been  exposed  to 
the  weather,  the  mountain  tops  have  been  greatly  lowered.  Also 
rivers  have  carved  out  deep  valleys,  and  thus  most  of  the  coal  in 
that  section  has  been  washed  away  and  carried  to  the  sea.     In  two 
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or  three  places,  however,  as  near  Wilkesbarrb  and  Scranton,  beds 
of  hiird,  or  anthracite^  coal  remain.  It  is  to  this  coal  that  these  cities 
owe  their  iinportiince.  In  that  mountain  region  the  coal  beds  were 
ao  deeply  folded  that  neither  the  weather  nor  the  rivers  has  been 
able  to  remove  them ;  and  they  remain,  therefore,  as  remnants 
of  much  larger  beds,  preserved  because  of  their  protected  posi- 
tion. 

Anthracite  coal  was  first  made  in  the  same  way  as  soft  coal.     Had  it 
not  been   subjected  to  the  pressure  caused  by  the  mountain  folding,  it 
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would  doubtless  have  formed  a  bituminous  coal;  but  the  pressure  has 
changed  it  by  driving  off  the  gases  that  form  a  part  of  all  woody  matter. 
These  changes  have  made  the  coal  harder  and  more  difficult  to  burn;  but 
since  it  gives  forth  a  more  intense  heat  than  bituminous  coal  and  bums 
with  less  smoke,  it  is  preferred  for  some  purposes,' such  as  heating  and 
cooking.  Throughout  New  England  and  many  parts  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  anthracite  is  the  only  coal  used  for  these  purposes. 

Most  of  the  anthracite  beds  lie  far  below  the  surface,  and  deep  ahajts 
have  to  be  sunk  to  reach  them.  From  the  aides  of  such  a  abaft,  tunneia 
(Fig.  69)  are  di^  into  the  beds,  and  from  these  the  coal  is  remove)^    ^3%«x- 
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the  fuel  necesaiiry  for  manufacturing  it  into  useful  articles  are  found 
almost  side  by  side.  Of  course  the  cities  of  the  neighboring  states, 
such  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  are  also  able  to  obtain  these 

materials. 

This  is  very  important,  since  iron  is  the  most  valuable  metal  for  manu- 
facturing that  exists.  Like  coal,  this  iron  ore  was  prepared  long  ago, 
though  in  a  very  different  manner,  aa  follows.  Small  quantities  of  iron 
exist  in  many  minerals  and  rocks,  the  red  and  yellow  colors  of  many  soils 
being  due  to  it.  As  water  slowly  seeps  through  tlie  rocks  it  dissolves  the 
iron,  nuich  as  it  would  dissolve  salt  ov  sugar  if  those  substances  were  there. 
In  some  places,  where  the  conditions  ha\-e  been  favorable,  the  water  has 
brought  qiiautities  of  the  iron  to  one  place  and  there  deiwsited  it,  forming 
beds,  or  vfiiis  of  iron  ore,  and  it  is  these  that  are  now  being  mined. 

Sometimes  the  bcfl.s  lie  very  deep,  and  again  they  are  so  near  the  stirface 
that  the  iron  ore  is  dug  out  of  great  open  jiits,  as  stone  is  taken  from  quar- 
ries. In  appearance,  iron  ore  is  sometimes  a  hard,  black  mineral,  some- 
times a  soft,  liHJSf,  yt'no\\  isli  or  reU<lisli  brown  earth.  It  is  not  iron  at  all, 
ny  more  than  wheat  is  flour;  it  is 
Illy  tlie  iron  ore  mineral  out  of  which 
(HI  may  be  made  by  a  great  deal  of 


Iron  and  Iron  Goods.  —  It  is 

easy  to  see  that  one  of  tlie  pnnci- 
[lal  industries  of  this  section  must 
be  ooiineoft'd  with  iron.  Two 
materials,  roke  and  limettone,  are 
used  with  the  irun  ore  to  reduce  it 
111  the  metal.  The  coke  is  made 
trmu  bituminous  coal,  and  the 
liniestuUL'  is  obtained  in  quarries. 

To  obtain  cnke,  coal  is  placed  in 
stone  iir  hii.k  furnaces,  called  eoke 
•ir.i.s.  Iniilt  ill  such  a  manner  that 
vcrv  littli'  air  can  reach  the  coal, 
wliiih  is  tlieii  set  on  Are.  M.any  of 
till'  jrascs  tli:it  form  a  part   of  coal 

v.ui  ii\it.  One  of  these  gases  is  the  same 
li,i:hts  ami  for  illuminating  houses.     So 

I  not  all  substances  in  the  coal  are  burnt. 

•runs  coke  wliirh  can  then  he  burned  and 

;u|.|.liod  with  plenty  of  air. 


e  part  left  is  the  very  liuhl.  p 


.i  furnish  iuteiiso  heat,  i 
1  reducing  iron  ore  to  iron,  more  coke  is  used  than  ore,  so  that 
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quently  it  must  be  pumped  out.  Near  the  oil  wells  cities  have  grown 
up,  such  as  Bbadfokd  and  Oil  City  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Olean 
in  New  York.  After  being  taken  from  the  earth,  the  petroleum  is 
stored  in  large  tanks  and  then  refined  (Fig.  71).  In  its  natural  state 
it  is  a  thick,  dark  yellow  or  reddish  yellow  fluid  ;  but  in  the  refinery 
it  is  cliauged  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it  becomes  clear,  colorless, 
kerosene  oil.  Benzine,  nai}htha,  and  gasoline  are  also  made  from  it. 
The  thick  substances  left  after  the  refining  are  used  in  making  dyes 
of  various  kinds,  machine  oil,  vaseline,  and  paraffin. 

No  region  in  the  world  furnishes  so  much  oil  as  western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  eastern  (Jhio.  The  only  section  of  the  world  that  ap- 
[il'oaL'hes  it  is  in  Russia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  oil  business,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Standard 


oil  refinery. 


Oil  Company,  which  has  absorbed  a  large  number  of  the  small  dealers. 
From  the  wells  the  oil  is  led  to  the  refineries  in  pipes  many  miles  long,  and 
the  toiiipany  owns  immense  numbers  of  special  tank  cars  for  carrying  the 
kerosene  all  over  the  country,  and  steamers  for  shipping  it  to  foi-eign  lands. 
Watch  for  one  of  the  tank  cars  and  describe  it. 

Iron  Ore.  —  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  enjoy  the  advan. 
tage  of  Imving  within  their  own  borders  an  abundance,  not  only  of 
coal,  but  also  of  oil  and  gas  for  fuel.  Iron  ore  is  also  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  other  states.     Thus  both  the  raw  mat«Tu.V%.'&& 
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the  fuel  necessiiry  for  manufacturing  it  into  useful  ftrticles  are  found 
almost  side  by  side.  Of  course  the  cities  of  the  neighboring  states, 
such  as  New  York  and  New  Jei-sey,  are  also  able  to  obtain  these 
materials. 

This  is  very  important,  since  iron  is  the  most  vahiable  metal  for  manu- 
facturing that  exists.  Like  coal,  this  iron  ore  was  prepared  long  ago, 
though  in  a  very  different  manner,  as  follows.  Small  quantities  of  iron 
exist  in  many  minerals  and  rocks,  the  red  and  yellow  colors  of  many  soils 
being  dae  to  it.  As  water  slowly  seeps  through  the  rocks  it  dissolves  the 
iron,  much  as  it  would  dissolve  salt  or  sugar  if  those  substances  were  there. 
In  some  places,  where  the  conditions  have  been  favorable,  the  water  has 
brought  quantities  of  the  iron  to  one  place  and  there  deposited  it,  forming 
beds,  or  veins  of  iron  ore,  and  it  is  these  that  are  now  being  mined. 

Sometimes  the  beds  lie  very  deep,  and  again  they  are  so  near  the  surface 
that  the  iron  ore  is  dug  out  of  great  open  pits,  as  stone  is  taken  from  quar- 
ries. In  appearance,  iron  ore  is  sometimes  a  hard,  black  mineral,  some- 
times a  soft,  loose,  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  earth.  It  is  not  iron  at  all, 
any  more  than  wheat  is  flour;  it  is 
only  the  iron  oi-e  mineral  out  of  which 
111  may  be  made  by  a  great  deal  of 

Iron  and  Iron  Goods. — It  is 
easy  to  see  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal industries  of  this  section  must 
be  connected  with  iron.  Two 
nmterials,  coke  and  limestone,  are 
used  with  the  iron  ore  to  reduce  it 
to  the  metal.  The  coke  is  made 
from  bituminous  eoiil,  and  the 
limestone  is  obtained  in  quarries. 

To  obtain  coke,  coal  is  placed  in 
stone  or  brick  furnaces,  called  aike 
oKe.HS,  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
very  little  air  can  reach  the  eoal, 
which  is  then  set  on  fire.  Many  of 
the  gases  that  form  a  part  of  coal 
are  thus  either  burned  up  ordriven  out.  One  of  these  gases  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  used  for  street  lights  and  for  ilhiminating  houses.  So 
little  air  is  let  into  the  ovens  that  not  all  substances  in  the  coal  are  burnt. 
The  part  left  is  the  very  light,  porous  coke  whieh  can  then  be  burned  and 
made  to  furnish  intense  heat,  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  air. 

In  reducing  iron  ore  to  iron,  more  coke  is  used  than  ore,  so  that 


Fio.  72. 
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it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore  near  each 
other.  The  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  all  placed  together  in 
a-  high,  tower-like  structure  called  a  blast  furnace  (Fig.  72),  so  named 
because  a  blast  of  sir  is  forced  through  it  to  produce  a  strong  draught 
while  the  coke  is  burning. 

Such  great  heat  melts  the  ore  and  limestone ;  and  the  iron,  being 
heaviest,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tiery  hot  liquid.  The  limestone,  and 
those  elements  of  the  ore 
that  are  not  iron,  rise  to 
the  surface,  forming  sing 
—  a  wortliless  gulistaiice  that 
is  drawn  off  through  an 
Opening  in  the  furnace  and 
thrown  away.  Through  a 
lower  opening,  the  iron  is 
run  off  into  trenches  made  of 
sand  on  a  sand  fluor. 

There  is  one  main  trench 
with  numerous  side  branches, 
and  each  of  these  has  still 
smaller  branches  connected 
with  it,  as  in  Figure  73, 
When  the  molten  iron  cools, 
the  little  bars  of  iron,  called 

pig  iron,  are  attached  to  a  larger  one.  These  rough  bars,  which  may 
be  easily  lifted,  are  then  broTten  off  and  shipped  away  to  be  made  into 
thousands  of  different  articles. 

Some  iron  goods,  such  as  stoves  and  the  iron  parts  of  your  desk,  are 
nothing  more  tlian  this  pig  iron  melted  and  cast,  in  molds,  into  the  shape 
that  is  desired.  This  is  cast  iron,  which  is  so  brittle  that  it  easily  breaks 
under  a  heavy  blow.  Other  materials,  such  as  knife  blades,  boiler  plates, 
rails  for  railways,  and  watch  springs,  are  made  of  steel.  Tliis  also  is  made 
of  pig  iron,  though  after  it  has  been  greatly  hardened  and  strengthened 
by  an  expensive  process. 

Wrought  iron,  A  third  kind,  is  used  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  metal 
to  bend  and  yet  be  tough,  as  in  iron  wire. 

Almost  every  city  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  is  engaged  in 
iron  work  of  some  kind,  some  in  making  iron  and  steel  out  of  ore, 
others  in  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  goods.  For  example,  in  New 
York  State,  Buffalo  manufactures  car  wheels,  machinery,  and 
many  other  articles.  It  has  nearly  four  thousand  manufactories, 
many  of  them  making  iron  goods;  and  in  New  York  City  almost 
all  kinda  of  iron  goods  are  made.     Iron  and  steel  good&,\^v:,':j(\«%, 
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Such  a  vast  collection  of  people  in  one  aetsdim  is  dae  chiefly  to 
the  excellent  harbor  and  the  ease  with  which  goods  may  be  sent 
westward  by  water  and  by  rail,  making  this  the  principal  shipping 
point  in  America.  More  than  half  of  all  the  foreign  trade  of  tiie 
United  States  is  carried  on  through  this  port. 

The  tide  reaches  up  the  Hudson  above  Albany,  and  the  Erie 
Canal  extends  from  there  westward  to  Buffalo  (Fig.  60),  on  Lake 
Erie,  a  distance  of  360  miles.  From  that  point  one  is  able  to  go  by 
way  of  tlie  lakes  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.     Thus, 


t.-.  -,     ^J 
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Brooklyn  Bridjte  la  New  York  Qty. 


by  the  aid  of  this  canal.  New  York  City  is  connected  by  water  with 
a  vast  inland  territory  which  is  highly  productive  and  thickly 
populated,  By  sea  New  York  is  connected  with  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  8teamshii>3  are  constantly  entering  and  leaving 
its  harbor. 

Erie  Canal.  —  This  canal,  which  is  over  350  miles  long,  follows 
the  easiest  route  westward  from  the  Eastern  States,  the  route  used 
by  tlie  Indians  before  the  white  men  came.  Since  the  canal  is  only 
seventy  feet  wi<le  and  seven  feet  deep,  all  freiglit  coming  from  the 
West  in  lake  steamers,  and  intended  for  the  canal,  must  be  unloaded 
at  BUFFAU).  and  placed  in  canal  boats.  These  clumsy-looking  boats 
are  madu  witli  broad,  flat  bottoms,  in  order  that  they  may  carry 
heavy  loiids  without  sinking  deep  into  the  water.  They  are  drawn 
by  horses  or  mules  that  walk  along  the  tow  path  at  the  aide. 

Since  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed,  in  1825,  the  cities  along 
its  route  sod  on  the  Hudson  River  have  attained  great  impor- 
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1,400,000  quarts  of  milk,  376,000  pouuds  of  butter,  1,300,000  pouuds 
of  me&t,  besides  much  coSee,  tea,  and  sugar.  Since  they  also  need  to  buy 
clothes,  shoes,  eto.,  this  one  factory,  by  furnishing  the  money  for  all  these 
purchases,  helps  to  support  farmers,  storekeepers,  shoe  manufactories, 
railways,  and  many  other  industries ;  but  since  it  is  the  farmer  who  buys 
the  implements,  it  is  he  who  has  caused  the  factory  to  be  needed.  One  is 
really  dependent  upon  the  other. 

Glass,  Pottery,  Bricks,  etc.  —  Three  other  mineral  products  are 
especially  wortliy  of  note.  Glass  is  manufactured  at  and  near 
Pittsburg,  Wmeelikg,  and  many  other  places,  especially  whera 
natural  gas  furnishes  clieap  fuel.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  former 
city  are  sands  which,  when  melted  and  mixed  with  other  substances, 
make  an  excellent  quality  of  glass.  Pittsburg  is  the  greatest  cen- 
ter for  platp  glass  in  ttie  country. 

In  and  near  Tkentos,  N.J.,  there  is  a  kind  of  clay  which 
may  be  manufactured  into  pottery  of  a  very  high  grade,  and  pot- 
tery making  has  become  an  important  industry  in  that  city.  To 
make  such  earthenware  the  clay  is  shaped  by  skillful  workmen  into 
cups,  saucers,  vases,  etc.  (Fig.  74),  and  then  baked  until  it  is  hard. 

So  many  bricks  are  used  for  building,  that  brick  yards  are  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  nearly  all  cities.  Bricks  are  made  of  clay,  which  is 
pressed  into  the  brick  shape  when  damp,  then  dried,  and  finally  baked. 
In  this  process  some  of  the  grains  melt,  so  that,  wlien  cooled  again,  they 
cling  together  like  stone.  The  clays  near  Philadblphta,  and  the  great 
clay  beds  of  the  Hudson  valley  above  New  Yokk  City,  supply  an  abun- 
dance  of  brick  for  these  great  cities. 


Largest  Cities  anij'Chief  Shipping  Routes 

Location  of  Hew  York  City.  — The  greatest  of  nil  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  is  New  York,  which  contains  about  three  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants,  and  is  second  only  to  London  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  There  are  several  other  large  cities  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth,  pATfeRSOK, 
and  HoBOKEN  (Fig.  81),  all  across  the  Hudson  River  in  New  Jersey, 
but,  so  far  as  their  business  relations  are  concerned,  forming  a  part 
of  New  York  City.  Before  its  union  with  New  York,  the  great  city 
of  Brooklyn,  oo  Long  Island,  was  fourth  among  the  cities  of  the 
country. 
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Such  a  vast  collection  of  people  in  oae  section  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  excellent  harbor  and  the  ease  with  which  goods  may  be  sent 
westward  by  water  and  by  rail,  making  this  tlic  principal  shipping 
point  in  America.  More  than  half  of  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  carried  on  through  this  port. 

The  tide  reaches  up  the  Hudson  above  Albany,  and  the  Erie 
Canal  extends  from  there  westward  to  Buffalo  (Fig.  60),  on  Lake 
Erie,  a  distance  of  350  miles.  From  that  point  one  is  able  to  go  by 
way  of  the  lakes  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.     Thus, 


Fio.  W, 
iklj-n  Bridge  to  New  York  City. 


by  the  aid  of  this  canal.  New  York  City  is  connected  by  water  with 
ft  vast  inland  territory  wliieh  is  highly  productive  and  thickly 
populated.  By  sea  New  York  is  connected  with  different  i>art3 
of  the  worUI,  and  steamsliips  are  constantly  entering  and  leaving 
its  harbor. 

Erie  Canal. — This  canal,  which  is  over  3.50  miles  long,  follows 
the  easiest  route  westward  from  the  Eastern  States,  the  route  used 
by  the  Indians  before  tlie  white  men  came.  Since  llie  canal  is  only 
seventy  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep,  all  freight  coming  from  the 
West  in  lake  steamers,  and  intended  for  the  canal,  must  be  unloaded 
at  Buffalo,  and  placed  in  camd  boai».  These  chimsy-looking  boats 
are  made  with  broad,  flat  bottoms,  in  order  that  they  may  carry 
heavy  loads  without  sinking  deep  into  the  water.  They  are  drawn 
by  horses  or  mules  that  walk  along  the  tow  path  at  the  side. 

Since  the  Erie  Canal  was  chniplefed,  in  1825,  the  cities  along 
ita   route   and   on   the   Hudson   River  have   attained  great  impor- 
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tance  (Fig.  60).  Tiiey  all  have  manufacturing  industries  and  use 
the  canal  for  obtaining  such  raw  materials  as  coal  and  iron,  and  for 
shipping  away  the  manufactured  goods.  Notice  especially  Lock- 
port,  situated  where  there  is  a  very  decided  slope  in  the  land,  neces- 


.    Tbe  city  at 


had  [ess  than  8000  popuL 


sitating  many  locks  (in  which  the  boats  are  raised  or  lowered  from 
one  level  to  another)  in  the  canal ;  hence  the  name  (Fig.  61).  The 
State  of  New  York  is  now  expending  over  $100,000,000  in  enlarging 
this  canal. 

Several  other  canals  have  been  built  in  New  York,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Figure  60  :  point  them  out  and  explain  their  iiujiortance.  The  smaller 
lakea  and  the  Hudson  River  are  also  made  use  of  as  a  part  of  the 
canal  system;  but  upon  these  larger  bodies  of  water  a  number  of  canal 
boats  is  firmly  lashed  together  and  taken  in  tow  by  a  small  steamer  or 
tug  boat. 

Railways  of  New  York.  ■ — Canals  furnish  a  very  slow  method  of 
conveyance  ;  consequently,  soon  after  the  use  of  steam  was  dis- 
covered, men  began  to  build  railways.  The  New  York  Central 
Railway,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  United  States,  extends 
from  the  very  heart  of  New  York  City  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany 
(Fig.  81),  where  it  connects  with  Boston  trains.  From  Albany 
westward  to  BffFALO  the  route  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Krie  Canal. 

Several  other  railways  connect  New  York  with  the  West, 
crossing  the  Appalachians  at  various  points,  some  passing  through 
Buffalo,  which  ia  a  great  railway  center,  as  well  as  an  important 
lake  port  (Fig.  T7).  At  Buffalo  immense  quantities  of  grain,  flour, 
lumber,  and  iron  from  the  West  are  transferred  from  laku  NfeeaaVaXa 
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canal   boats  or   railways,  while   coal  and   manufactured  goods  are 
shipped  from  the  East  westward. 

The  Niagara  Falls  (Fig.  64),  about  twenty  miles  away,  supply  Buffalo 
with  a  great  abundance  of  electric  power.  All  the  street  cars  are  run  by 
it,  and  many  factories  besides  Electric  cirs,  run  by  Niagara  power,  go 
from  Buffalo  to  Lockpokt  and  to  the  citj  of  Niagara  Falls.  The 
latter  place  has  become  an  im 
portant  manufacturing  city  he 
cause  of  the  power  furnished  by 
the  immense  Niagara  cataiact 

Since  the  Hudson  lliver  is 
about  a  mile  in  width  at  its 
mouth,  most  of  the  railways 
reaching  New  York  from  tlie 
West  and  South  cannot  enter 
the  city.  They  have  their  ter- 
minals just  across  the  rivor  at 
HoBOKKN  or  JEKSty  Citv  in 
New  Jersey.  Because  of  this 
the  latter  city  is  one  of  the 
great  railway  centers  o£  the  country 
freight  are  conveyed  across  the  river 
being  taken  upon  one  boat. 

Hew  York  City.  —  New  York  City  is  not  only  the  greatest  shipping 
point  in  North  America,  but,  together  with  the  neigliboriiig  cities, 
the  greatest  manufacturing  center  as  well.  The  place  from  which 
goods  are  most  easily  shipped  in  all  directions  is,  for  that  very  reason, 
one  of  the  best  places  for  manufacturing.  Nearly  every  manufactured 
article  that  human  beings  need  is  made  in  or  near  New  York  ;  but 
one  of  the  most  extensive  industries  is  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
Cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  sent  frotn  the  New  England  factories 
to  New  York  to  be  made  into  such  articles  as  dresses,  men's  suits,  and 
underclothing,  and  then  shipped  away.  Large  buildings,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  are  employed,  are  given  up  to  this  one  work. 
Iron  and  coal  are  so  near  at  hand  that  the  manufacture  of  iron 
goods  is  another  great  industry.  The  refining  of  petroleum  is  a 
third,  the  oil  being  led  in  pipes  from  the  oil  fields  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania to  great  refineries  in  New  Jersey,.near  the  metropolis.  The 
refining  of  sugar  is  another  immense  business  in  and  near  New 
York,  as  at  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  ;  and  there  are  hundreds 
ttf  other  manufacturing  industries.  More  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  are   published   in   New  York   than   in  any   other  clt'j 


From  these  points  passengers  and 
II  feiries  (Fig.  78) ,  whole  trains  often 
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in  the  Union  ;  and  so  much  wealth  is  collected  there  that  the  New 

York  banks  largely  control  the  great  buBiness  undertakings  of  all 

parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  much  of  New 

York  is  built,  there  are  about  eight  square  miles  of  the  city  given 
up  almost  exclusively  to  the  whole- 
sale trade.  For  the  sake  of  space 
many  of  the  great  ofGce  build- 
ings are  from  eight  to  thirty - 
two  stories  in  height.  In  this 
part  of  New  York  are  collected 
such  goods  as  are  manufactured 
in  the  city  or  are  brought  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mer- 
chants in  Denver,  Louisville,  St. 
Paul,  Galveston,  Indianapolis,  and 
other  cities,  purchase  these  goods 
for  their  stores.  In  return  the 
Western  and  Southern  people  send 
grain,  meat,  sugar,  etc.,  to  this 
great  city.  Thus  we  daily  depend 
upon  one  another  for  our  living, 
even  though  our  homes  are  far 
apart. 

The  contrast  between  life  in  New 
York  City  and  upon  a  farm  (p.  121) 
is  sttiking. 

Famiiies  whose  homes  are  in  the 
city  do  not  usually  occupy  a  whole 
house;  but  many  live  in  large  build- 
ings, in  which  liuudreds  of  other 
people  also  live.  Such  a  structure, 
called  an  apartment  building,  is  com- 
nionly  from  six  to  eight  stories  high, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  one  family 
occupies  only  a  small  part  of  one 
above  and  below,  aa  well  as  on  each 
side,  being  sejjarated  by  only  a  few  inches  of  brick  or  boards. 

Since  land  ia  so  valuable,  sometimes  costing  scores  of  dollars  a  square 
foot,  there  is  commonly  neither  front  nor  back  yard. 

In  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  the  people  are  even  more  densely 
crowded.     Some  of  the  children  have  never  seen  the  country,  and  scarcely 


Fia.  79, 
The  Park  Row  Building,  New  York  City. 
(Copyriehted  by  Geo.   P.  Hall  &  Son, 
N.  Y.,  1900 ) 

floor,  or  a  flat.     Other  families  livt 
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any  birda,  trees,  or  grass,  except  possibly  in  one  of  tlie  city  parks.    In 
these  sections  there  are  many  foreigners  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  escape  the  necessity  of  living  in  ciowded  city  homes,  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  have  tlieir  dwellings  in  suburban  towns  or  country 
homes,  from  ten  to  forty  miles  from  their  places  of  business.  They 
spend  from  one  to  three  hours  daily  traveling  back  and  forth.  A  part  of 
the  time  they  ride  upon  elevated  railways  tliat  are  built  in  the  street, 
two,  three,  and  four  stories 
above  the  ground,  and  sup- 
ported by  iron  columns  (Fig. 
80). 

How  different  all  this  is 
from  the  country,  where  only 
two  or  three  houses  are  to 
be  seen  at  a  time!  Where 
sunlight  and  fresh  air  enter 
one's  home  from  all  sides  of 
the  building:  Where  there 
is  jilenty  of  room  to  play, 
™th  green  grass,  large  trees, 
and  singing  birds  in  the 
yard!  'So  wonder  that 
people  living  in  great  cities 
are  anxious  to  visit  the 
country,  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  and  the  seasliore, 
(luring  a  few  weeks  in  tJie 


Largely  owing   to  tlie 
enormous     population    of  p,o  gy^ 

New   York    City,   with   its  Anelevaledrailway  in  NewYort. 

immense    manufacturing 

interests  and  great  wealth,  New  York  is  called  the  Empire  State, 
ranking  first  in  the  Union  in  population,  manufacturing,  commerce, 
iuid  wealth  (Figs.  206  and  230). 


New  York  State  is  prominent  for  its  educational  institutions  also.  In 
New  York  City  is  Columbia  University;  and  at  Ithaca,  on  Lake  Cayuga, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  is  Cornell  University.  Both  of  these 
should  be  associated  with  Princeton  University  in  New  Jersey,  and  Har- 
vard and  Yale  universities  in  New  England,  as  among  the  most  important 
educational  institutions  in  the  country.  In  Virginia  is  the  very  old  and 
well-known  University  of  Virginia.  Besides  this,  north  of  New  York 
City,  on  the  Hudsoa  Kiver,  is  West  Point,  the  place  where  the  govern.- 
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meiit  school  for  the  traiiiiiis  of  army  officers  is  located.  Also  at  1'ough- 
KKEPMiK  is  VasKiir,  one  of  the  great  colleges  for  women,  like  Siuitli  aod 
Wellcsley  in  SI assaclui setts,  aud  liryn  M.iwi-  neai'  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  and  its  Chief  Shipping  Routes.  —  The  leading  cities 
southwest  of  New  York  are  located  along  the  fall  line.  Name  them 
a!»  far  as  llichmond  (Fig.  59).  The  greatest  is  Philadelphia,  which 
is  the  third  in  size  in  the  Union,  containing  about  1,300,000  inhab- 
itants.    As  in  the  case  of  New  Yoik,  otlier  important  cities  are  near 
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by,  as  TiiESTuN  and  Camdrn',  New  Jerst^y,  Chestku  and  Noiinis- 
Tows,  Pennsylvania,  and  WiLMIsoTOX,  Delaware.  Water  deep 
enough  for  ocean  vessels  extends  a,s  far  inland  as  Philadelphia,  and 
its  nearness  to  tlie  coal  fields  renders  it  a  great  shipping  point  tor 
coal,  which  is  sent  to  New  Hngland  and  the  Southern  Stat«s. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  York,  great  railway  lines  enter  Philadelphia, 
connecting  it  not  only  with  the  otlier  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  such 
as  HAiilttHBL'RO,  the  capital,  and  Pittsiiukg,  but  also  ^Yith  tlie 
North,  South,  and  West.  Among  these  lines  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway,  and  the  Baltimore  aud    Ohio,   two  of    the  greatest  of 
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the  country.     There  are  also  many  steamship  lines  from   Philadel- 
phia (Fig.  81). 

A  number  of  canals  has  been  built  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  New 
York  ;  but  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  there 
is  no  canal  connection  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Therefore  Erie,  the  city  in  Pennsylvania  which  would  most  naturally 
compare  with  Buffalo,  is  much  smaller;  but  being  near  the  coal 
and  iron,  it  is  an  important  manufacturing  city. 

Philadelphia  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Camden,  being  good 
shipping  points,  are  also  great  manufacturing  centers.  The  coal  and 
iron  near  by  lead  to  the  manufacture  of  cars,  heavy  machinery,  and 
steel  ships  (Fig.  83)  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington. 
Great  quantities  of  clothing  are 
also  made  in  Philadelphia,  as  in 
Boston  and  New  York ;  and  in 
carpet  munufacture  Philadelphia 
13  the  most  important  city  in  the 
country. 

Philadelphia  is  called  the  Quaker 
City,  having  been  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  other  Quakers,  many 
of  whose  descendants  atill  live  there. 
It  was  the  home  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  for  a  number  of  years,  before 
Washington  was  built,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  Inde- 
pendence Hall  is  still  preserved,  in 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  drawn  up.  The  leading  educational  institution 
there  is  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


iDdepeiidence  Hall,  Pbiladelphia. 


Baltimore-  —  At  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Maryland,  is  the 
beautiful  city  of  Baltimore,  the  sixth  in  size  in  the  United  States. 
Since  it  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  connected  with  the  West  by  rail- 
ways (Fig.  82),  and  also  has  access  to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  Baltimore  has  become  a  noted  manufacturing  city 
and  shipping  port,  like  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  Like 
them,  also,  it  has  a  multitude  of  manufacturing  interests. 

Baltimore  is  the  seat  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  and  a  few  rcivV«& 
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south,  at  Ankapolir,  is  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  which  prepares 
oiTicers  for  the  navy,  as  West  Point  educates  men  for  the  army. 

District  of  Columbia.  — Southwest  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Potomac 
River,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the  beautiful  city  of  Wash- 
ington, our  national  capital  (Fig.  85),  When  first  set  aside,  this 
district  was  near  the  center  of  the  settled  part  of  the  country, 

Washington  is  unlike  other  cities  in  two  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  since  there  was  a  certainty  that  it  would  one  day  be  very 
large,  it  waa  carefully  planned,  with  wide  streets  and  many  parks. 


lal  Capitol,  at  Washington. 


In  the  second  place,  the  inhabitants  are  not  chiefly  interested,  as 
in  other  large  cities,  in  manufacturing  and  commerce.  Here  reside 
the  President  and  his  cabinet,  members  of  Congress,  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  representatives  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
Besides  these  there  are  about  twenty  thousand  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  different  departments  of  tlie  government. 
.The  chief  buildings,  therefore,  are  not  factories  and  private  office 
buildings,  but  great  government  buildings  (Fig.  85). 

Richmond  and  Norfolk.  —  Richmond,  the  largest  city  of  Virginia, 
is  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the  James  River.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
important  shipping  point,  as  is  also  Norfolk  on  the  coast.  What 
other  cities  are  in  this  vicinity  ?  Name  the  rivers  of  the  state  which 
cut  through  some  of  the  Appalachian  ranges.     It  waa  along  one  of 
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these  routes,  through  Cumberland  Gap,  that  the  early  settlers  passed 
to  found  the  states  o£  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  water  gaps 
have  made  it  possible  for  railways  to  connect  the  iron  and  coal  mines 
of  Vij^inia  and  West  Virginia  with  the  coast,  so  that  several  of  the 
coast  cities  are  very  important  shipping  points,  especially  for  coal. 

More  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  farm  products  are,  therefore,  important  articles  for 
transportation.  Oue  of  the  most  fertile  fanning  sections  in  the 
country  is  the  limestone  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  which  the 
famous  Luray  Cave  and  Natural  Bridge  are  situated.  Locate  these 
(Fig.  62).  Richmond  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  leading 
market  for  tobacco  ;  and  Norfolk  is  a  great  shipping  point  for 
cotton. 

QDESTIOdS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

RtviEW  QuKSTiONS  AND  Torics,  —  (1)  Describe  tlie  ]>liy si ography  of  these 
atates ;  —  the  Appalacliiari  Moiuilnins ;  the  riudniont  plati^aii ;  the  coaatal  plains ; 
the  fall  line  and  its  importance ;  the  effect  of  the  mountain  barrier  on  westward 
migration;  the  effect  of  tlie  glacier;  the  coast  line.     (2)    Tell  about  the  climate : 

—  its  rariatioiis,  and  their  effects  on  crops  and  seashore  resoits.  (3)  Tell  about 
the  forests: — where  they  are;  what  trees  they  contain;  cities;  national  forests. 
(4)  What  fish  are  found  along  the  coast?  (5)  Deacrihe  the  oyster  fishing. 
(6)  What  cities  are  noted  for  their  oyster  industry  ?  (7)  Where  is  fanning  carried 
on?     What  kinds?     (8)    Describe  dairying.     (9)   Describe  the  tobacco  industry: 

—  the  first  use  of  the  weed;  where  raised;  at  what  cities  manufactured;  the 
tobacco  plant;  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  (10)  Tell  about  fruit  raising  :  —  where 
carried  on;  kinds;  uses  to  which  each  is  put;  cities  that  are  greatly  benefited 
by  the  industry.  (11)  Stat«  how  farming  and  other  industries  are  dependent  on 
one  another.  (12)  Tell  about  salt : — how  formed;  where  found;  how  obtained, 
(l.'i)  State  what  you  can  about  coal;  —  tell  how  coal  was  formed;  how  the  two  kinds 
differ;  why  some  anthracite  is  left;  to  what  uses  it  is  put;  how  it  is  mined;  the 
cities  it  has  helped  to  locate;  how  the  miners  live.  (14)  Tell  the  story  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas:  —  where  found;  how  obtained  ;  to  what  uses  put.  (15)  Do  the 
same  for  iron  ore.  (10)  Describe  the  process  of  obtaining  pig  iron.  (17)  In  what 
thi-ee  forms  is  iron  used?  Mention  some  of  the  articles  made  of  each.  (18)  Name 
the  principal  cities  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture.  Find  each  on  the  inap- 
(19)  In  what  ways  are  the  farmers  and  the  employees  of  the  factory  at  Auburn  of 
use  lo  one  another?  (30)  Tell  about  each  of  the  other  kinds  of  manufacturing 
mentioned.  (21)  For  what  is  each  of  the  cities  important?  Find  each  on  the 
map.  (33)  What  large  cities  are  near  New  York?  (23)  By  what  water  route  are 
New  York  and  Albany  connected  ?  (24)  New  York  and  Buffalo?  (25)  Describe 
the  Rrie  Canal :  —  its  value ;  how  boats  pass  over  it ;  the  cities  it  has  helped  to 
locate.  (26)  Why  has  Buffalo  grown  so  large  ?  (27)  Jersey  City?  (28)  Describe 
New  York  City:  — its  location;  how  it  is  contiected  with  other  sections;  the  in- 
dustries ;  its  influence  upon  other  cities ;  how  the  people  live ;  how  they  travel 
about ;  how  their  life  differs  from  life  in  the  country.  (29)  What  universities  are 
mentioDed?    Where  is  each?    (30)   Tell  about  Philadelphia;  —  vb^  it.  Vt«»\t%- 
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come  so  large;  cities  near  by;  other  cities;  other  facts  mentioned.  (31)  For 
what  is  Baltimore  noted?  (32)  What  cities  near  by?  (33)  What  city  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ?    W^hat  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants? 

Review  by  States:  New  York  (N.Y.),  —  (1)  Where  are  the  mountains? 
(2)  What  are  their  names?  (3)  What  are  the  industries  there?  Why  not  agri- 
culture among  the  mountains  ?  (4)  What  about  the  relief  of  the  rest  of  the  state? 
(5)  What  effect  has  that  upon  agriculture?  (6)  What  waters  form  parts  of  the 
boundary  of  the  state?  (7)  Into  what  rivers  do  the  lakes  empty?  (8)  What 
rivers  drain  New  York?  (9)  State  clearly  the  importance  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
(10)  Which  cities  mentioned  in  the  text  are  on  the  canal  or  on  the  Hudson?  In 
what  industry  is  each  engaged?  (11)  What  other  cities  of  New  York  are  men- 
tioned ?  For  what  is  each  important?  (12)  Compare  New  York  in  size  with  all 
of  New  England.  Remember  that  the  scales  of  the  two  maps  are  different. 
(13)  Draw  a  map  of  New  York  like  that  of  Maine  (p.  Qo),  When  studying  each 
of  the  other  states,  do  the  same  for  it. 

New  Jersey  (N.J.), —  (14)  W^hy  should  peaches  grow  better  in  New  Jersey 
than  in  New  England  ?  (15)  Name  and  locate  each  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the 
text.  For  what  is  each  important?  (16)  Make  a  list  of  the  five  largest  cities  in 
New  Jersey,  and  compare  them  with  the  five  largest  in  New  York.  (For  their 
populations,  see  Appendix,  pp.  iv-vi.)  (17)  In  what  ways  are  some  of  the  larg- 
est cities  dejiendent  upon  the  products  of  Pennsylvania?  (18)  Add  together  the 
populations  of  all  the  large  cities  near  New  York  (see  map,  Fig.  62)  to  see  how 
large  it  would  be  if  it  could  include  those  in  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania  (Pa.  or  Penn.).  —  (10)  Where  would  you  look  for  the  best  farm 
land?  (20)  The  principal  forests?  (21)  The  leading  coal  mines?  (22)  Where 
are  the  principal  cities?  Why  located  where  they  are?  (23)  Make  a  list  of  the 
five  largest  cities,  and  compare  their  size  with  the  five  largest  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  (2  \)  Why  are  there  fewer  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  York  ? 
(25)  Should  you  exi>ect  to  find  fewer  waterfalls  also?  (See  p.  15.)  (26)  Why, 
then,  is  manufacturing  so  important  in  this  state?  (27)  W^hat  kind  of  manufac- 
turing is  especially  important?  Why?  (28)  What  advantage  do  you  see  in  the 
position  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers?  (29)  Through 
what  states  would  one  pass  in  going  by  boat  from  Pittsburg  to  the  gulf?  (See 
map,  Fig.  41.)  (30)  Measure  the  letigth  and  width  of  Pennsylvania.  Also  find 
its  area  (Appendix,  p.  iii).  Remember  that  number,  for  in  many  of  our  maps 
the  outline  of  Pennsylvania  is  used  to  show  the  comparative  size  of  other  sections. 
(31)  Is  Pennsylvania  larger  or  smaller  than  New  York?  Virginia?  New  Eng- 
land?    (32)    Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than  the  state  you  live  in?    How  much  ? 

Delaware  (Del.),  —  (33)  Which  is  the  principal  city  in  this  state?  (34)  For 
what  is  it  noted?  (35)  Why  is  it  especially  well  situated  for  that  industrj*? 
(36)  Compare  its  size  with  New  York,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  Albany.  (37)  The 
principal  industries  of  the  state  are  fruit  raising  and  farming.  What  two  reasons 
can  you  give  why  it  is  well  fitted  for  these  ?  (38)  Have  you  ever  eaten  any 
Delaware  fruit? 

Maryland  (Md.).  —  (39)  In  which  section  is  farming  most  important?  Why? 
(40)  Of  what  importance  are  the  mountains?  (41)  Notice  how  branching  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is.  Why  is  it  so  irregular?  (42)  What  infiuence  should  you  think 
this  would  have  upon  the  number  of  oysters  found  there?  (43)  Why  is  Baltimore 
favorably  situated  for  receiving  coal  and  iron  from  Pennsylvania?  (44)  For  can- 
ning fruit,  vegetables,  and  oysters?  (45)  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  Baltimore  if  the  land  should  rise  again  so  that  Chesapeake  Bay  disap- 


Enxlaiid.  Why  thv  differenre?  (K)  Why  un- tlirn- u>  ffir  1aki-K?  i<M  Th<'  rivcm  that  riM 
in  wratrni  'I'ern*  —  lu  tlie  Culiinulu  —  urr  <if  tni  piTfei'tly  ilry  in  tin-  wpHtrrn  Ibinl  ut  tbrir 
courar.  Why?  (10}  Manip  llie  kUIm  in  ihU  icrouii.  <11)  Klml  tin-  iiiiiitnl  iil  mpIi. 
(VI)  \llilrh»tiheBlnteshnveitM.>a<vuisi'.'  (i:t)  AVIii<-h  Imvi- m>ii> '.'  (l-)>  Whicli  bcinler  tlte 
MMXiMipiifT  (lA)  Which  drain  into  thiil  rlv>tr?  (1(>J  Curi  you  t'ivi' rviiMiti.n  why  the  largMt 
citj'  ia  nau  the  mouth  o(  the  Mlss)&si|>pi  ? 
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M*P  QiiRHTHiNH.  —  (1)  111  what  IhreB  parts  of  this  »ection  nrs  niounlaliia  found? 
(2)  WliaC  are  Iho  iiamoi  nl  llie  moiinliilnB','  (.1)  Wliicb  Btatra  liavo  no  mountaius? 
(4)  What  are  thn  prmdpal  Irihutarle*  to  the  largciit  rivor  ot  the  nectiou?  <6)  Tliroui;h 
wh«t  italen  wimld  you  pnsa  in  trolnic  by  water  from  Kew  Orleana  to  ChattsDoaen  ? 
(H)  Fiod  MUM  natural  boiuidarlua  lu  tlila  swllan.    <T)  Compare  the  cout  with  that  ol  Sew 
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EiiKland.  WTiy  the  dlffereiiccf  (8)  WTiy  are  Ihere  bo  few  lakes?  (9)  The  rivefg  that  rise 
in  WMteni  Te»»a  — iin  tile  (Colorado  —  are  ofleii  perfectly  Jry  in  the  wen  lorn  third  of  tbeli 
iMune.  Wliv?  (10)  Name  the  HtAteB  In  Ihlg  Kroup.  (11)  Find  the  capltiil  ut  each. 
(13)  Which  uf  the  Btat«i  have  a  neacoa^l?  (U)  Which  have  niine?  (14)  Which  border  tb« 
MJHiiiBsippI  ?  (inj  Whi(^h  drain  Into  that  rivet?  (Iti)  Can  you  give  rMMDB  ITI17  tbe  largett 
city  Ib  uesr  the  mouth  of  the  UiiBinBitpi  7 
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Physiography.  —  Almost  the  entire  area  included  in  this  givnp  of 
states  is  made  up  of  plains.  The  most  level  portions  are  the  delta 
and  flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  coastal  plains,  which  skirt 
the  entire  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States  (Fig.  43). 
Tlie  coastal  plains  are  very  level ;  and, 
since  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  they  are  often 
swampy,  especially  near  the  rivers.  Their 
higher  portions  are  more  irregular  and 
hettcr  drained ;  but,  since  the  soil  is  sandy, 
there  are  large  areas  which  are  too  barren 
For  agriculture  and  are  therefore  still  cov- 
ered by  an  open  pine  forest. 

West  of  the  coastal  plains  that  border 
tlie  Atlantic,  and  separated  from  them  hj 
the  fall  line  (Fig.  59),  is  the  still  higher 
Piedmont  plateau,  which  extends  to  the  base 
of  tlie  Appalachians.  The  Piedmont  sec- 
tion has  a  good  drainage  and  excellent  soil, 
80  that  it  is  the  seat  of  extensive  agricultnie, 
especially  cotton  and  tobacco  raising.  This 
platCiiu  slopes  gradually  from  the  base  of  the 
Appalachians,  where  its  elevation  is  about 
1000  feet  above  sea  level,  to  the  fall  line, 
where  the  elevation  of  the  plain  is  from  100 
to  500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  really  a 
region  of  old  mountains  worn  down  to  a 
rolling  and,  in  places,  slightly  hilly  plain. 
On  Figure  88  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Ap[>alachian  ^lountains,  with  their  rich  coal 
beds,  continue  southwestward  from  Virginia  into  Alabama.  In 
the  Southern  States  these  mountains  are  generally  low,  as  they  are 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States;  but  in  western  North  Carolina  and 
eastern  Tennessee  the  mountains  are  much,  higher. 
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peared  and  the  Susquelisnna  flowed  tlirough  it?  (46)  ConipaTe  tbe  size  of  Balti- 
more with  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

Virifinia  (Fo.).  —  In  what  other  state  is  the  capital  the  most  important  city? 
(47)  Describe  the  tobacco  industry,  (48)  Which  citiea  ai-e  engaged  in  its  manu- 
facture? (49)  Whatrirerseparate,*  VirginiafromMaryland?  (i»0)  What  river 
rrosses  the  middle  of  Virginia?  (51)  Compare  Richmond  in  sixc  with  A I  ban  j. 
(52)    How  does  Virginia  rank  in  iron  production  (Fig.  32:2)? 

Weal  Virginia  (W.  Va.).  —  (5^)  What  disadvantage  is  it  to  this  state  that  it 
has  no  seacoaat?  (ot)  How  would  we  reach  the  ocean  ljy  water  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? (r>5)  Where  is  the  largest  city?  Why  there?  (-"il!)  How  docs  it  compare 
in  size  with  Pittsburg?  (57)  Sliould  you  expect  to  find  much  forest  in  tliis  state? 
(38)  Much  farming?  (59)  Coal,  iron,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  are  found 
there.    Of  what  value  are  these?    (60)   What  mountain  range  in  the  east? 

General.  —  (61)  Describe  the  surface  features  of  this  group  of  Ktates  from  the 
relief  map  (Fig.  03).  (R2)  Describe  the  differences  in  climate  in  the  different  part*. 
(6-1)  State  the  principal  industries  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  (t!4)  Make  « 
list  of  tlie  ten  largest  cities.  Add  their  populations  together,  and  compare  the 
result  with  the  ten  lai^st  in  New  England.     (See  Appendix,  pp.  iv-vi.) 

SuoOESTiOSS. —  (1)  Collect  pictures  of  Niagara  Falls.  I^arn  something 
about  the  use  of  Niagara  power.  (2)  Examine  a  live  oyster  or  clam,  to  see  what 
holds  the  shells  together.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  object  of  the  shell? 
(■i)r  The  duty  paid  to  the  United  States  governmi.'ut  on  a  pound  of  smokhig 
tobacco  is  12  cents.  How  much  i.s  that  jier  ounce?  (4)  Find  where  the  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  your  neighboring  grocery  store  have  come  from.  (.5)  Make 
a  collection  of  the  kinds  of  coal.  Of  coke  and  iron  ore.  (0)  In  small  bottlea 
collect  the  products  made  from  petroleum.  (7)  Collect  samples  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  steel.  (8)  Ksttinate  on  the  map  (_Vi'^.  41)  ihe  distance  by  water 
from  Sew  York  City  to  Uuluth.  (it)  Find  the  jrapnlation  in  the  ten  largest  cities 
along  the  Great  Lakes  by  adding  the  numbers  given  in  the  Appendix.  ( 10)  Are 
there  any  canals  in  California?  (11)  Why  are  locks  in  canals  necessary  ?  (12) 
Give  reasons  why  freight  rates  on  canals  are  cheaper  than  those  on  railways.  (13) 
Write  a  composition,  giving  the  reasons  why  one  might  prefer  to  live  in  a  large  city; 
why  one  might  prefer  to  live  in  the  country.  (14)  Collect  pictures  of  scenes  in  a 
large  city;  in  the  country.  (15)  Can  you  give  a  rea-ion  why  the  Krie  Canal  should 
have  reached  to  Lake  Erie  instead  of  to  Ontario?  (1(>)  Make  a  drawing  of  these 
states,  including  the  principal  rivers  and  cities.     Locate  the  capitals. 

For  References,  see  Teacher's  Book. 
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Physiography.  —  Almost  the  entire  area  included  in  this  group  of 
states  is  made  up  of  plains.  The  most  level  portions  are  the  delta 
and  flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  coastal  plains,  which  Bkirt 
the  entire  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States  (Fig.  43). 
Tiie  coastal  plains  are  very  level ;  and, 
since  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  they  are  often 
swampy,  especially  near  the  rivers.  Their 
higher  portions  are  more  irregular  and 
better  drained ;  but,  since  the  soil  is  sandy, 
there  are  large  areas  which  are  too  barren 
for  agriculture  and  are  therefore  still  cov- 
ered by  an  open  pine  forest. 

West  of  the  coastal  plains  that  border 
the  Atlantic,  and  separated  from  them  by 
tlie  fall  line  (I'ig.  69),  is  the  still  higher 
Piedmont  plateau,  which  extends  to  the  base 
of  the  Appalachians.  The  Piedmont  sec- 
tion has  a  good  drainage  and  excellent  soil, 
so  that  it  is  the  seat  of  extensive  agriculture, 
especially  cotton  and  tobacco  raising.  This 
plateau  slopes  gradually  from  the  base  of  the 
A  ppaliicliians,  where  its  elevation  is  about 
1000  feet  above  sea  level,  to  the  fall  line, 
where  the  elevation  of  the  plain  is  from  100 
Jl  ^i/]i'fM^^'\  ^  to  500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  really  a 
mBt^StsStSBSSMt  region  of  old  mountains  worn  down  to  a 
rolling  and,  in  places,  slightly  hilly  plain. 
On  Figure  88  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  with  their  rich  coal 
beds,  continue  southwestward  from  Virginia  into  Alabama.  In 
the  Southern  States  these  mountains  are  generally  low,  as  they  are 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States;  but  in  western  North  Carolina  and 
eastern  Tennessee  the  mountains  are  much  higher. 
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Aa  in  Pennsylrania  and  West  Virginia,  there  is  a  rough  plat«au 
west  of  the  Appalachians.  This  plateau  is  deeply  cut  hy  river 
valleys,  and  is  so  rugged  that  it  is  still  covered  by  extensive  forests 
and  has  few  inhabitants.  Still  farther  west  are  the  broad  and  fertile 
plains  of  the  Miasisaippi  Valley  and  of  Texas.  These  are  interrupted 
by  some  low  mountains  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

In  western  Texas  the  plains  rise  until  they  become  high  plateaus, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet  near  the  base  of  the  spurs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  extend  into  Texas. 

The  coast  Uoe  is  much  more  regular  than  that  of  New  England.  As 
has  be'en  stated  (p.  17),  this  part  of  the  continent  has  been  raised  instead 
of  lowered.  However,  after  the  continental  shelf  was  lifted  enough  to 
form  the  coastal  plains,  there  came  a  slight  sinkiag,  though  mucb  less 
than  in  New  England.  This  sinking  has  admitted  the  ocean  waters  into 
the  valleys,  forming  shallow  bays  and  ]>oor  harbors.  Sand  b.irs,  built  by 
waves  and  tides,  have  made  these  harbors  even  poorer;  and  each  year 
large  sums  of  money  are  spent  by  the  government  in  dredging  the  sand 
away  from  the  harbor  entrances. 

Bars  are  built,  not  only  opposite  the  bays,  but  also  where  the  storm 
waves  break  in  the  shallow  water  off  shore.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Capes  Hatteraa  and  Fear  have  been  built,  as  well  as  the  long  chain  of 
bars  along  the  low  southern  coast.  The  waves  throw  the  sand  up  in 
banks,  and  the  winda  pile  it  still  higher,  forming  sand  dunes.  These  facts 
partly  explain  the  reason  why  there  are  not  so  many  large  coast  cities  in 
the  South  as  there  are  along  the  irregular  northern  coast. 

Still  another  kind  of  coast  is  found  in  southern  Florida,  where  count- 
less millions  of  coral  polyps  live  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
These  have  built  the  limestone  rock  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the 
Florida  peninsula  and  also  the  many  reefs  and  small  islands,  or  ket/a, 
which  lie  just  south  of  Florida. 

Climate.  —  The  low  plains  of  the  Southern  States  He  so  far  south 
that  the  climate  is  everywhere  warm ;  and  tke  damp  winds  from  the 
Gulf  bring  an  abundant  rainfall  to  them.  These  conditions  make 
it  possible  to  raise  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  rice,  which  cannot  he 
grown  in  the  colder  Northern  States.  In  southern  Florida,  semi- 
tropical  aad  even  tropical  fruits  are  easily  raised.  Among  the 
Florida  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples  (Fig.  90),  cocoanuts, 
and  bananas.     What  is  the  latitude  of  southern  Florida? 

During  the  cold  and  disagreeable  Northern  winter,  the  Southern  weather 
is  mild,  like  spring  and  autumn  in  the  North.  Flowers  are  in  blossom 
and  birds  are  singing,  many  of  them  having  migrated  there  for  the  winter. 
Large  numbers  of  Northern  people  also  go  South  to  spend,  tbft  ^Yoiun  ^ 


le  pineapple  gro 
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Buch  i-esorts  as  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine.     The  latter,  founded 

in  1565,  is  one  of  the  early  Spanish  settlements.     One  of  the  important 

winter  industries  of  the  inhabitants 

is   the    entertainment  of    winter 

visitors. 

While  Northern  people  travel 
South  in  winter  to  escape  the  cold, 
many  Southerners  go  North  in  sum- 
mer to  escape  the  heat.  Others 
Slimmer  among  the  high  mountains, 
where  the  climate  is  cool  even  in 
midsummer.  The  best-known 
mountain  resort  is  Asheville  in 
North  Carolina.  In  some  places, 
as  Hot  Sprinos,  Arkansas,  there 
are  mineral  springs,  to  which  people 
resort  to  be  cured  of  certain  diseases. 

Western  Texas  has  a  different 
climate  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  South.  Being  too  far  from 
the  sea  to  be  reached  by  damp  winds,  it  receives  little  rain.  The  occu- 
pations are  influenced  accordingly.  As  one.  travels  westward  from 
the  Gulf,  he  passes  from  the  warm,  damp,  coastal  plains  to  a  semi-arid 
country.  At  first  there  are  dense  forests;  then  come  plains  with 
scattered  trees,  esjiecially 
the  live  oak  (Fig.  91); 
beyond  these  are  broad 
prairies  without  trees, 
but  with  extensive  cotton 
fields.  Next  a  section  is 
reached  which  is  too  dry 
for  cotton,  and  this  coun- 
try, fitted  only  for  ranch- 
ing, stretches  westward 
forseveral  hundred  miles. 
Forests. — Extensive 
areas  in  the  Southern 
States     are     timber-cov-  Pio.'Ji. 

ered.     and     among     the      *  Uve^iBk  k™y8  with  the  Souihem  moss  hanging 

"  (rom  the  limbs. 

forests   are   found  many 

trees  unknown  in  the  North,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  magnolias, 
bearing  large,  sweet-scented  Sowers.     There  are  foreats  sot  merely 


i^'^v>'^' 


^S!,*Mt„ 
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among  the  mountains,  but  also  on  the  coastal  plains,  especially  where 
the  soli  is  aaudy  (Fig.  92).  The  method  of  lumbering  \9  somewhat 
different  from  that  in  New  England  (p.  51).  Instead  of  floating  the 
logs  down  to  tide  water  by  means  of  the  spring  freshets,  sawmills 
are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  if  possible  on  the  river  hanks. 
To  them  the  logs  are  brought,  either  by  water,  by  w^on,  or  by  train, 
and  are  sawed  into  lumber. 

The  long-leaved  or  hard  pine,  often  called  the  Q-eorgia  pine,  which 
grows  on  the  sandy  coastal  plains,  is  much  used  for  flooring  in  the 
North.  It  is  shipped  North  from  the  coastal  cities  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  Savannah  and  Bkunswick,  Georgia,  Jackson- 
ville and  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Mobile,  Alabama. 

While  the  pine  thrives  on  tlie  low,  sandy  plains,  the  hai'dy  oak 
and  other  trees  are  found  upon  the  plateaus  and  among  the  moun- 
tains. Quantities  of  hardwood  are  shipped  from  Mrmi'HIs,  Tennes- 
see; but  although 
■  much  of  the  pine, 
oak,  and  other  lum- 
ber is  sent  Nortli, 
a  great  deal  of 
it  is  manufactured 
into  doors,  blinds, 
furniture,  etc.,  in 
the  South,  as  at 
High  Point,  North 
Carolina,  Macon 
and  MoNTQOMERy 
on  the  fall  line,  and 
at  Atlanta.  There  is  also  lumber  manufacturing  at  the  coast 
cities  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  many  other  Southern 'cities. 

These  forests  are  of  value  in  two  other  ways.  From  them  are  obtained 
tiiriientine  and  tannic  acid,  the  liquid  in  which  hides  are  soaked  to  make 
leather  (p.  61).  In  the  Northern  States  hemlock  bark  furnishes  a  tannic 
acid  which  gives  the  leather  a  red  color,  so  that  shoes  made  from  it  need 
to  be  blackened ;  but  tannic  acid  f  ram  the  chestnut  oak  of  the  South  gives 
a  lighter  or  tan  color,  and  it  is  from  such  leather  that  tan  shoes  are  made. 


>e  SoQtlieru  coastal  plaini 


Agbiculture 

Although  farming  is  carried  on  in  all  the  states  we  have  thus  far 
studied,  other  occupations  are  followed  by  great  numbers  ot  -^o^^. 
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may  asRemble  in  one  field,  carrring  l^iags  aiid  picking  cotton,  singing  and 
chiitt«riiig  the  livelong  day. 

^^'hen  iilucked  from  tlie  jkhI^,  the  cotton  in  attached  to  seeds,  and  these 
must  be  removed  before  the  i^jtton  can  be  of  use.     The  seedless  cotton  is 


tightly  pressed  into  bales  of  about  five  hundred  poiimls,  wliich  are  then 
covered  with  coiu-si'  jute  bag^'ing,  bound  with  iron  bands,  and  shipi^d 
away  to  tin;  warehouses,  to  I»e  sold. 

Rice.  —  This  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  food  products  of  the 
world,  being  the  ni;iin  su])|)ort  of  inillioiift  of  people,  as  the  Cliiiiese, 
for  example.  Althonfjii  it  is  not  a  staple  food  in  the  United  States, 
we  do  not  raise  evun  enough  for  our  own  use.  Ilice  requires  a  warm 
climalc  and  a  damp  soil,  such  as  prevail  on  the  low  coastal  and  flood 
I'lains  from  tlm  (.'andiiiiLM  to  Texas.  Although  raised  tlirougliout  that 
Keiition,  the  largest  quantity  conies  from  Louisiana. 

In  tlii'  I'lillivatiim  of  rii'i',  iifter  pre|iannfi  the  ground,  as  for  other 
grains,  ami  [ilan1in<:  the  si't'ils.  it  i.><  usually  necessary  to  flood  the  fields 
frnjii  rliti-lics.  As  tlii'  ]>lant  grows,  it  forms  a  slender  atalk,  upon  the  top 
of  wliicli  a|i|ii-ars  a  hfad  "f  seed  Honiowhat  resembling  a  head  of  oats, 
the  Mlinl..  vi.aeliiii.^;  a  hei^'ht  of  from  lliree  aud  a  half  to  six  feet.  Just 
liefMn-  the  harvest  seiisoii  Ihe  water  is  drawn  otT,  so  that  horses  may  enter 
the  ti.-M.  anil  the  grain  is  then  <-nt  and  the  kt-rnels  threshed  out,  as  in  the 
casi>  i,f  wheiii.  .M'ler  tin'  hull  is  removed,  the  grains  are  polished  at  such 
rilie.s  as  Nr:w  ihu.KA.ss,  S.waxnau,  and  C'nAi(r,KsT<)N,  and  are  then  ready 
for  mark.;!. 

Sugar  Cane  and  Sugar.  —  Tliere  is  a  niunber  of  plants  from 
whose  sa]j  sugar  is  made,  (trie  of  these,  the  sugar  maple,  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  y^i)  ;  another  is  the  sugar  beet,  raised  in  great 
(quantities  in  some  of  the  European  countries,  and  also,  of  late,  in 
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In  1907  the  Southern  States  produced  about  13,560,000  bales  of  cotton, 
each  weighing  nearly  600  pounds.  Of  this,  about  9,000,000  bales  were 
shipped  abroad,  especially  to  England.  The  remainder  was  manufactured 
at  home,  particularly  in  New  England  and  the  South.  In  the  same  year 
the  entire  world  produced  a  little  over  19,000,000  bales,  which  makes  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  furnishes  much  more  than  lialf  of  all  the 
cotton  grown.  When  we  remember  that  much  of  our  clothing  is  made  of 
cottou,  it  is  evident  that  the  Southern  States  make  it  their  chief  work  to 
help  clothe  the  various  peoples  of  the  world. 

Cotton  requires  rather  fertile  soil  and  a  long,  warm  summer  with  an 
abundance  of  rain.  These  conditions  exist  throughout  the  regions  marked 
as  the  cotton  belt  in  Fig\ire  213;  but,  on  account  of  the  short  summer 
season,  they  are  wanting  in  the  North. 

Cotton  seeds  are  planted  in  the  spring,  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  the  weeds  are  kept  out  until  the  plants  are  nearly  grown.  They 
reach  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  develop  large  blossoms  that  pro- 


duce a  pod,  in  which  the  cotton  and  cotton  seed  are  contained.  On  matnr- 
ing,  the  pod  bursts  open,  revealing  a  white  woolly  ball,  known  as  cotton, 
which  in  appearance  resembles  the  downy  substance  iu  the  thistle  and 
in  the  pod  of  the  milkweed. 

When  a  great  number  of  these  pods  have  split  open,  a  cotton  planta- 
tion of  five  or  six  hundred  acres  presents  a  beautiful  sight,  —  much  like 
a  field  flecked  with  snow  (Fig.  94).  Then  the  busy  season  for  the  pickers 
begins.     Aa  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
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may  assemble  in  one  field,  carrying  bags  and  picking  cotton,  singing  and 
chattering  the  livelong  day. 

When  plneked  from  the  pods,  the  cotton  is  attached  to  seeds,  and  these 
miiat  be  removed  before  the  rotton  can  be  of  use.    The  seedless  cottou  is 


tightly  pressed  into  bales  of  about  five  hundred  pounds,  which  are  then 
covered  with  coarse  jute  bagging,  bound  with  iron  bands,  and  shipped 
away  to  the  warehouses,  to  be  sold. 

Rice.  —  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  food  products  of  the 
world,  being  tiie  main  support  of  millions  of  people,  aa  the  Cltinese, 
for  example.  Although  it  is  not  a  staple  food  in  the  United  States, 
we  do  not  raise  even  enough  for  our  own  use.  Rice  requires  a  warm 
climate  and  a  damp  soil,  such  as  prevail  on  the  low  coastal  and  flood 
plains  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas.  Although  raised  throughout  that 
section,  the  largest  quantity  comes  from  Louisiana. 

In  the  CTiUivation  of  rice,  after  prejiaring  the  ground,  as  tor  other 
grains,  and  planting  the  seeil.>f,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  flood  the  fields 
from  ditches.  As  the  plant  grows,  it  forms  a  slender  stalk,  upon  the  top 
of  wliich  ajipears  a  head  of  seed  somewhat  resembling  a  head  of  oats, 
the  whole  reaching  a  height  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  feet.  Just 
before  the  harvest  season  the  water  is  drawn  off,  so  that  horses  may  enter 
the  field,  and  the  grain  is  then  cut  and  the  kernels  threshed  out,  as  in  the 
case  of  wheat.  After  the  hull  is  removed,  the  grains  are  polished  at  such 
cities  as  Nf,w  Orleans,  Savanxah,  and  Chaklestos,  and  are  then  ready 
for  market. 

Sugar  Cane  and  Sugar. — There  is  a  number  of  plants  from 
whose  sap  sugar  is  made.  One  of  these,  the  sugar  maple,  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  53)  ;  another  is  the  sugar  beet,  raised  in  great 
quantities  in  some  of  the  European  countries,  and  also,  of  late,  in 
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many  partB  of  the  United  States.  This  beet  is  a  very  important 
source  of  sugar,  because  it  can  be  raised  in  the  cool,  temperate 
ciimate.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  principal  source  of  sugar  has 
been  the  sugar  cane,  a  plant  that  looks  somewhat  like  corn. 

Thi8  plant  requires  a  fertile  soil  and  grows  only  in  warm  regions, 
where  there  is  practically  no  frost  even  in  winter.  For  this  reason 
the  most  cane  sugar  comes  from  tropical  lands,  such  as  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba  (Figs.  215  and  507). 
In  our  own  country  the  most  noted  sugar  district  is  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Louisiana. 

In  that  section  there  are  large  sugar  plantations,  some  of  them  having 
several  thousand  acres  planted  to  sugar  caue.  The  cane  is  planted  in  rows 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  grows  to  be  two  or  more  inches  in  diameter  and 
from  four  to  ten  feet  in  height  (Fig.  97).  A  crop  is  raised  every  twelve 
months,  being  cut  in  the  fall  and  taken  to  the  sugar  house,  where  the  cane 
is  gi'ound  between  rollers  to  squeeze  out  the  juiff. 

The  juice,  or  sap,  after  being  treated  with  lime,  is  placed  in  large  vats 
and  heated  to  evaporate  the  water.  As  a  result,  two  proUucts  are  formed, — 
a  thick  black  molasses  and  brown  sugar. 

The  crude  sugar  is  sent  to  the  refinery,  either  in  New  Orleakb 
(Fig.  100)  or  in  the  North,  where  it  is  changed  to  white  sugar  by 
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a  complicated  process,  as  a  result  of  which  the  various  grades  of 
granulated,  powdered,  and  lump  sugar  are  produced.     In  changing   ■ 
the  brown  to  the  white  sugar,  burned  bones,  called  boneblack,  are 
made  use  of  to  filter  out  the  impurities.     The  bones  are  obtained 


from  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  where  large  numbers  o£  animals  are 
killed  for  meat. 

The  molasses  is  used  for  various  purposes,  some  of  it,  especially 
in  the  West  Indies,  being  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  rum. 
Molasses  is  a  by-product,  like  sawdust  in  a  lumber  mill,  and  tB  not 
considered  of  much  value  by  the  sugar  raiser. 

Fruits.  —  Fruits,  such  as  watermelons,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and 
grapes,  flourish  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  Southern  States.  Florida, 
however,  is  so  far  south  that  it  has  fruits  of  an  entirely  different 
kind.  There  are  orange  and  lemon  groves  in  many  parts  of  the 
state ;  but  in  the  northern  part  the  trees  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  frosts.  During  cold  waves  (p.  12),  cool  air  from  the 
North  sweeps  over  the  Southern  States  even  as  far  as  Florida, 
sometimes  causing  great  destruction.  Farther  south,  where  frosts 
never  appear,  are  found  the  more  tender  tropical  plants,  such  as 
cocoanuts  and  pineapples  (Fig.  90).  The  latter  grow  especially 
well  on  the  low  coral  keys,  the  plant  resembling  an  arid-land 
plant,  with  the  pineapple  nestled  in  the  midst  of  sharp-pointed 
leaves. 

Florida  and  other  Southern  fruits  are  sent  in  great  quantities  to 
the  Northern  States,  where  they  appear  in  the  markets  early  in  the 
spring.     Thousands  of  bushels  at  a  time  are  flipped  by  fast  train 
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and  steamer.     Tliey  are  sent  together  with  early  vegetables,  and  are 
intended  for  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  North. 

OtberCropa. — Many  other  crops  besides  those  thus  far  named  are  raised 
in  the  South,  corn  and  wheat  being  among  the  most  important.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  corn  is  produced,  and  over  almost  as  wide  an  area  as 
cotton  itself;  but  since  corn  and  wheat  are  raised  so  much  more  exten- 
sively in  states  farther  north,  they  are  treated  later  {pp.  124  to  12G). 

Peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  are  two  important  products  of  these 
states,  particularly  of  North  Carolina.  Stock  of  various  kinds,  as  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  is  also  raised,  each  plantation  usually  having  some 
of  these  animals.  In  the  open  pine  forests  of  the  Florida  and  Georgia 
coastal  plains,  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 

An  important  animal  in  the  South,  and  one  which  raake.s  a  strong 
draught  animal  well  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  is  the  mule.  On  the  fertile 
plains,  especially  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  much  attention  is  paid  to 
raising  mules  and  fine  breeds  of  horses. 

Grazing.  —  In  western  Texas,  where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  for 
agriculture,  grazing  is  the  chief  industry.  The  climate  is  so  dry 
that  the  grass  cures  and  becomes  hay  while  still  upon  the  ground. 


thus  offering  such  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  sheep  that  ranching 
is  a  thriving  business.  One  may  travel  for  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  westward  over  the  plains,  seeing  little  else  than  a  ranch  house 
here  and  there,  with  an  occasional  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

While  there  is  no  reason  for  large  cities  in  this  section,  and  the 
life  of  the  cowboys  and  sheep  herders  is  a  lonely  one,  it  is  their 
work  that  helps  to  supply  our  tables  with  meat,  and  provides  us 
with  woolen  clothing  and  with  shoes. 
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Mineral  Products 

Coal  and  Iron.  —  Coal  and  iron  ore  constitute  the  principal  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  South.  These  two  minerals  occur  among  the 
mountain  ranges  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Southern 
States.  They  are  mined  in  several  places,  as  near  Chattanooga  in 
eastern  Tennessee ;  but  the  most  noted  of  all  is  a  district  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Appalachian  system  around  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. This  region  is  so  rich  in  tliese  products  that  it  now  ranks  as 
the  second  iron-producing  section  of  the  continent. 

We  learned  that  Pennsylvania  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  in  hav- 
ing iron  ore  and  coal  near  together  ;  but  in  Birmingham  even  more 
favorable  conditions  are  found.  That  city  has  grown  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  valley,  around  the  margin  of  which  are  found  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  limestone,  the  three  materials  necessary  for  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel.  In  consequence,  this  section  has  become  a  great 
manufacturing  center. 

Stone.  —  A  large  amount  of  building  stone,  especially  granite  and 
marble,  is  found  in  northern  Georgia ;  and  near  Knoxville,  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  much  marble  of  different  colors  is  quarried.  What  city  in 
Vermont  is  likewise  noted  for  marble  ?    (p.  54.) 

Gold  and  Precious  Stones. —  In  the  mountainous  portion  of  western 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  there  is  a  gold-producing  belt  which  formerly 
yielded  much  gold,  and  from  which  some  is  still  obtained.  Occasionally, 
too,  precious  stones,  as  sapphires  and  diamonds,  are  found. 

Phosphates.  —  The  soil  of  farms  often  becomes  worn  out  and  needs 
a  fertilizer.  There  are  various  kinds  of  fertilizers,  as  manure  and  bone 
dust,  which  furnish  the  plant  food  needed  by  crops ;  but  one  of  the  most 
important  fertilizers  is  mineral  phosphate.  This  is  found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  deposit  in  which 
are  found  fossil  remains  of  many  animals,  such  as  the  teeth  of  sharks,  and 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  many  large  land  animals.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
huge  mastodon,  which  lived  in  this  country  long  before  white  men  oume. 
This  fertilizer  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  shipped  to  the  Northern  States  from 
Charleston,  Jacksonville,  and  Tampa,  to  be  used  on  the  farms  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Salt  and  Oil.  —  Salt  is  obtained  in  Louisiana  and  in  Texas ;  and  recent 
discoveries  of  vast  quantities  of  oil  in  Texas  (Fig.  89)  have  made  that  state 
one  of  the  most  noted  oil-producing  regions  in  the  world. 

Manufacturing 

Birmingham,  the  leading  iron  manufacturing  center  of  the 

South,  is  located  on  an  old  cotton  plantation.     In  1880  it  had  a 

population  ot  8086 ;  but  now  it  contains  about  forty-five  thouaand  per- 
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80D8.  What  special  advantage  has  it?  In  this  city,  as  in  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny,  the  iron  ore  is  reduced  to  iron  in  blast  furnaces 
(p.  81),  and  then  changed  to  steel  and  various  other  useful  articles. 
Several  other  cities  near  the  mountains  are  also  noted  for  their  iron 
manufacturing,  as  Rome  and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Knoxvillb 
and  Chattakooga,  Tennessee. 

Before  the  war  there  was  very  little  manufacturing  in  the  South.  Tlie 
negroes,  who  did  most  of  the  manual  labor  there,  lacked  the  training 
necessary  to  handle  machinery.  At  that  time  nearly  all  of  the  slaves  were 
unable  to  read  or  write;  but  now  only  about  half  of  the  colored  people 
are  illiterate.  The  raw  materials  were  shipped  away,  and  manufactured 
articles  brought  back.  Thus  the  cotton  went  to  England,  New  England, 
and  elsewhere,  some  of  it  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  clothes;  and  the 
hmiber  was  shipped  to  various  Northern  cities,  to  be  sent  back  in  the 
form  of  furniture.     The  iron  ore  was  little  mined. 

This  situation  is  now  fast  changing.  Since  the  Civil  War  the 
Southerners  have  become  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and 
many  Northerners,  recognizing  the  superior  natural  advantages, 
have  moved  into  the  South.  The  South  has  awakened  to  its  great 
opportunities,  and  the  hum  of  factories  is  now  heard  in  many  places. 
The  iron  industry  is  already  well  developed,  and  each  year  new 
cotton  mills  are  being  erected. 

Some  idea  of  what  one  of  these  cotton  mills  means  may  be  gained 
from  a  certain  one  in  Alabama.  It  employs  600  hands,  including  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  and 
pays  them  about  82000  per 
week  in  wages.  Each  day 
this  mill  consumes  15  bales 
of  cotton,  averaging  about 
500  ]K)unds;  and  since  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of 
land  is  about  250  pounds, 
you  can  easily  estimate  about 
how  many  acres  of  cotton  are 
called  for  in  one  year  by  this 
one  mill.    White  people  are  acoi 

employed,  and  as  a  rule  they 
live  in  villages  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  mills.  Some  are  so  large  that  ^&j  have  their  own  schoolhonses  and 
churches. 

Texas  raises  more  cotton  than  any  other  state,  but  most  of  it  ia 
still  shipped  away.     In  that  state,  in  1897,  there  were  onl^   ioux 
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cotton  mills,  while  North  Carolina  had  about  200.     Nor  is  there 
much  cotton  manufacturing  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Formerly  the  cotton  seeds  were  slowly  picked  out  of  the  cotton  by 
hand,  ^nd  then  thrown  away.  Whitney's  invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin/  in 
1793,  enabled  one  laborer  to  separate  from  the  seed  as  much  as  1000 
pounds  in  the  time  that  was  formerly  required  to  clean  five  or  six  by  hand. 
That,  of  course,  made  cotton  raising  far  more  profitable,  and  had  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  amount  produced,  as  well  as  upon  the  number  of 
slaves  needed. 

Instead  of  being  thrown  away,  the  cotton  seeds  are  now  saved.  There 
are  two  or  three  pounds  of  seeds  to  one  pound  of  fiber ;  and  since,  on  the 
average,  one  acre  produces  about  250  pounds  of  seedless  cotton,  the  quantity 
of  seed  from  a  600-acre  plantation  is  very  large.  It  was  an  immense  loss 
when  the  seeds  were  thrown  away ;  but  now  a  kind  of  oil,  called  cotton- 
seed oily  is  extracted  from  them,  and  is  used  in  making  soap,  imitation 
butter,  and  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  Further  than  that,  the  part  of  the 
seed  that  is  left  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out  has  been  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle  and  a  good  fertilizer. 

While  hundreds  of  Southern  cities  and  towns  now  manufacture 
cotton  cloth  and  cotton-seed  oil,  the  most  noted  are  Columbia  and 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  Chaklotte,  North  Carolina,  and 
Augusta,  Columbus,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  What  cities  in  New 
England  are  likewise  noted  for  cotton  manufacture  ?  How  do  they 
compare  in  size  with  these  ?     (See  tables  in  Appendix,  pp.  iv-vi.) 

Some  of  the  other  articles  manufactured  in  the  South  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  as  furniture  and  other  objects  from  wood 
(p.  101),  tobacco  (p.  102),  and  sugar  (p.  104).  In  each  case  this  work 
in  confined  mainly  to  the  section  in  which  the  raw  material  is  raised. 
For  example  :  New  Orleans,  in  the  midst  of  sugar  plantations,  has 
large  sugar  refineries  ;  Macon,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  Chatta- 
nooga, Memphis,  and  Little  Rock,  all  in  the  neighborhood  of 
forests,  produce  lumber  and  furniture  ;  and  Raleigh,  Durham, 
Winston,  and  other  cities  in  northern  North  Carolina  manufacture 
tobacco.  Which  of  the  manufacturing  cities  mentioned  are  on  the 
fall  line?     (Fig.  59.) 

Key  West,  on  a  small  coral  key  south  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  is 
also  noted  for  its  tobacco  factories.  It  is  so  near  Cuba  that  the  Havana 
tobacco,  so  much  prized  by  cigar  smokers,  is  easily  obtaiued.  There  is  also 
cigar  manufacturing  at  Tampa.     Why  there  ? 

^  Gin  is  merely  an  abbreviation  for  engine. 
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Leading  Cities  akd  Shipping  RoDTEa 

The  largett  cities  so  far  studied  have  been  located  at  points  oq 
the  water  where  the  shipping  advantages  are  superior,  and  where 
numerous  factories  have  consequently  been  located.  Give  examples. 
For  reasons  already  mentioned,  tire  Southern  States  have  not  so 
many  fine  harbors  as  the  Northern  States  (p.  17).  Besides  that, 
although  many  factories  have  recently  been  built,  the  people  are  still 
mainly  engaged  in  farming.  On  these  accounts  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  so  many  or  so  large  cities  as  in  the  Nortli ;  and  most  of  those 
that  do  exist  may  be  looked  for  either  on  the  Mississippi  River  or  on 
the  coast. 

Hew  Orleans  —  The  greatest  of  all  Southei-n  cities  is  New 
Orleans,  the  largest  city  in  eastern  United  States  south  of  St. 
Louis.      It  has  a  population  of  nearly  300,000,  or  more  than  half 


)r  steamer  at  the  levee  in 


as  many  as  Boston,  and  is  the  twelfth  in  size  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  recall  the  advantages  of  New  York's  water  connection 
with  the  West,  we  can  readily  explain  the  growth  of  New  Orleans. 
Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  St.  Paul  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Kansas  City 
on  the  Missouri,  may  all  be  reached  from  New  Orleans  by  Jaoat 
(Fig.  44).  How  do  these  distances  compare  with  those  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  and  to  Duluth  ?  Also  how  far  apart  are  Pittsburg 
and  Kansas  City  ? 
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New  Orleans  is  situated  at  the  gateway  to  the  most  productive 
valley  in  North  America.  The  city  is  located  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  at  a  point  to  which  ocean 
vessels  can  ascend,  although  they  dare  not  venture  much  beyond  it. 
On  the  map  (Fig.  87)  you  will  see  that  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
Lake  Pontehartrain,  reaches  up  to  the  city,  and  that  New  Orleans  is 
located  at  the  place  where  the  river  and  lake  are  nearest  together. 
The  stream  there  makes  a  bend  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  which 
explains  the  reason  for  the  name  of  Ckescext  CiTV,  commonly 
applied  to  New  Orleans, 

Much  of  the  land  on  which  New  Orleans  rests  ia  frequently  below  the 
level  of  the  river.  In  fact,  from  Memphis  southward,  a  large  part  of  the 
land  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  a  low  flood  plain,  spreading  out  for 
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many  miles,  and  often  threatened  with  floods.  The  mighty  river,  receiving 
tributaries  from  regions  thousands  of  miles  apart,  is  charged  with  yellow 
mild,  which  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  the  current  becomes  slower 
toward  the  mouth.  This  has  built  up  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  at  high 
water  the  floods  would  spread  over  the  broad  flood  plains  if  these  were 
not  protected  by  strong  walls  of  earth,  called  lei'ees.  In  spite  of  their 
strength,  these  embankments  occasionally  give  way,  especially  in  the 
spriifgtime,  when  the  snows  are  melting  in  the  North;  then  the  destruc- 
tion to  life  and  property  is  appalling.  At  such  times  hundreds  of  men 
patrol  the  levees  night  and  day  to  check  the  slightest  leak.  Even  a  hole 
made  by  a  crawfish  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  awful  inundation.     Why  ? 
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Some  peculiar  consequences  result  from  tins  condition.  The  soil  on 
which  New  Orleans  stands  is  naturally  veiy  wet.  Indeed,  in  digging 
foundations  for  buildings,  water  is  reached  a  short  distance  below  the 
surface.  On  that  account  there  can  be  no  cellars  under  the  houses,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  provide  proper  drainage. 

Since  the  city  once  belonged  to  France  (p.  33),  French  is  still  a  common 
language  there,  one  person  in  six  being  of  French  stock.  About  one 
person  in  four  is  colored. 

Frost  seldom  reaches  this  city,  and  the  midwinter  weather  is  rarely 
colder  than  the  occasional  frosty  early  autumn  evenings  of  the  North. 
What  must  be  the  efEect  of  this  climate  upon  the  style  of  houses?  Also 
upon  the  presence  of  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits  in  winter? 

Knowing  the  farm  products  in  this- region,  we  liave  a  key  to  the 
exports  from  this  point.  New  Orleans  is  an  important  cotton  market 
and  a  center  for  sugar,  molasses,  and  rice,  besides  being  a  shipping 
point  for  products  from  farther  up  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Like  New  York,  this  city  is  now  connected  with  the  di.stant 
interior  by  rail  as  well  as  by  water.  The  Illinois  Central  Railway 
extends  all  the  way  to  Chicago,  running  parallel  to  the  river  for 
much  of  the  distance  ;  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  reaches  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis;  and  tlie  Southern  Railway  runs  most  of  the  distance 
from  New  Orleans  to  Washington,  connecting  with  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  extends  westward,  across  Texas,  to  California. 

Memphis  and  Atlanta. — The  cities  next  in  size  are  Memphis 
and  Atlanta  (Fig.  87),  each  having  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  former  is  situated  in  Tennessee,  on  a  bluff 
where  the  Mississippi  River  swings  out  upon  its  broad  flood  plain. 
Why  is  that  a  favorable  location  ?  Memphis  is  one  of  the  great 
cotton  centers  and  lumber  markets  of  the  South, 

Atlanta,  the  "Gate  City,"  is  one  of  the  few  large  cities  not 
located  upon  a  water  route.  Northeast  of  it,  for  over  350  miles, 
there  is  no  easy  pass  across  the  mountains  ;  and  until  1880  no  rail- 
way crossed  the  mountain  ranges  in  all  that  distance.  Near  where 
Atlanta  stands,  however,  there  is  a  good  route  ;  and  railways  reach- 
ing westward  from  the  Carolinas  or  northern  (Jeorgia  come  together 
there,  making  Atlanta  a  great  railway  center.  Owing  to  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  Atlanta  is  the  leading  interior  wholesale  market  of 
the  South,  and  surpasses  all  Southern  cities  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  manufactures. 

Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  has  sawmills,  furniture 
factories,  and  flour  milla.     Being  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  £ax\iAxtf^ 
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country,  it  is  a  distributing  point  for  supplies  to  the  neighboring 
towns  and  farms.  It  is  also  one  of  the  educational  ceiiters  of  the 
South,  having  Vanderbilt  University  and  other  important  schools. 
There  are  several  other  educational  institutions  in  the  South,  among 
which  is  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  of 
Tuskegee,  Alabama  (Fig.  96),  a  school  for  the  training  of  the 
negro.  The  object  of  the  scliool  is  to  furnish  its  students  with  an 
education,  fitting  them  to  become  proper  leaders  of  the  people  of 
their  own  race,  and  thus  to  bring  about  better  moral  and  material 
conditions. 

Instruction  and  practical  work  are  given  in  all  the  trades,  8uch 
as  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  -sewing,  domestic  service,  nursing,  etc. 
The  Institute  owns  2600  acres  of  land,  has  145  instructors,  and 
over  1500  students  enrolled.  This  school  is  doing  wonders  for  the 
negro  people  of  the  South.  It  has  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success  under  the  able  direction  of  the  noted  negro  educator,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  its  principal. 

Texas  Cities.  —  Texas  is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union.  Find  how 
it  compares  with  New  England  in  size  (Fig.  44).  The  western  third 
of  the  state,  as  was  stated  on  page  100,  is  fitted  mainly  for  grazing 
although  there  is  some  mining  in  the  mountains.  Throughout  that 
entire  section  there  are  no  cities  and  almost  no  large  towns,  except 
in  the  extreme  western  corner,  where  El  Paso  is  situated.  The 
word  El  Paso  means  "  the  pass  "  in  Spanish,  for  this  city  is  situated 
at  a  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic Railway  passes  westward,  while  an  important  line  extends  south- 
ward into  Mexico. 

East  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  plateau  is  the  fertile  cotton  belt. 
In  this  there  are  many  cities,  such  as  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  — 
both  shipping  points,  not  only  for  cotton  but  also  for  cattle  from  the 
Western  plains.  Dallas  is  also  a  busy  manufacturing  city.  Austin, 
the  capital,  is  a  beautiful  city  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  San  An- 
tonio is  a  quaint  Mexican  town  ;  for  Texas  once  belonged  to  the 
Mexicans,  but  declared  its  independence  in  1836,  after  which  (1845) 
it  was  taken  into  the  Union. 

Two  of  the  largest  cities  of  Texas  are  Houston,  near  the  coast, 
and  Galveston,  the  principal  seaport  west  of  New  Orleans. 
Immense  quantities  of  cotton  and  other  products  are  shipped  from 
Galveston.     It  is  also  a  port  of  outlet  for  goods  from  the  Far  West. 

Oklahoma.  —  Many  Indian  tribes  have  been  given  land  in  what 
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was  formerly  called  the  Indian  Territory  ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  owned  the  land,  little  could  be  done  to  develop  it 
until  it  was  opened  up  to  white  settlement  in  part,  as  a  territory  at 
first,  and  afterward  as  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma,  like  Texas,  is  mainly  a  great  plain,  arid  in  the  west- 
ern part,  but  in  the  eastern  part  a  fertile  agricultural  district.     The 
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principal  products  are  corn  in  the  north  and  cotton  in  the  south. 
The  western  part  was  opened  to  settlers  in  1890.  Since  then  its 
growth  has  been  so  marvelous  that  almost  all  the  farm  land  is  now 
occupied  and  tilled.  There  are  two  flourishing  cities,  —  Oklahoma 
and  GuTBEiB. 

QDESTIORS  Ain>  SUGGESTIOHS 
Revikw  Questions  and  Topics.  — (1)  Deacribe  the  physiography  of  these 
Btatea:  —  the  plains  aod  their  products;  the  mountains;  tlie  Texas  plaios;  the 
coast  —  its  bare,  harbors,  and  coral  keys.  (2)  Tell  about  the  climate :  —  how  it 
differs  from  the  North;  the  climate  of  the  mountains;  the  crops;  the  winter 
resoi'ts;  the  summer  resorts;  the  arid  section.  (3)  How  do  the  foresU  and  meth- 
oda  of  lumbering  differ  from  those  of  Maine?  (4)  Which  cities  have  itnportaut 
lumber  industries  ?  (o)  What  besides  lumber  isobtained  in  the  forests  ?  (6)  What 
about  tobacco  raising  in  the  South?  (7)  Tel!  about  cotton  ;  —  theeffect  in  encour- 
aging slavery ;  amount  produced ;  where  grown  ;  method  of  planting  and  picking. 
(8)  Do  the  same  for  rice ;  and  tell,  also,  what  it  is  used  for.  (0)  Describe  the  sugar 
industry:  —  source  of  sugar;  where  the  sugarcane  grows,  and  why;  method  of 
planting  and  harvesting;  change  to  sugar,  —  where  done,  methods  employed,  and 
jH'oducts  obtained.  (10)  What  fruits  are  raised  in  the  South?  Why  there? 
(11)    What  cither  crops  are  important?     (12)  Where  is  grazing  cur«A  oa"^ 
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Why  there?  How  are  we  dependent  upon  these  ranchmen?  (13)  Where  are 
coal  and  iron  found?  (14)  What  great  natural  advantages  has  BirmiDgbam ? 
(15)  What  other  mineral  products  are  obtained?  (16)  Tell  about  the  phosphate. 
(17)  Where  is  iron  manufacturing  carried  on  ?  (18)  Tell  alx>ut  manufacturing 
in  the  South :  —  former  condition ;  present  change ;  importance  of  a  single  cotton 
factory ;  the  cotton  gin ;  uses  of  cotton  seed ;  cities  engaged  in  cotton  manafactur- 
ing;  cities  engaged  in  other  manufacturing.  (19)  Why  are  there  not  so  many 
large  cities  in  the  South  as  in  the  North?  (20)  Tell  about  New  Orleans: — ibe 
reason  for  its  importance;  why  located  just  where  it  is;  the  need  of  levees;  the 
inhabitants ;  the  climate ;  the  industries.  (21)  For  what  are  Memphis  and  Atlanta 
important?  (22)  Chattanooga  and  Nashville  ?  (23)  What  about  the  river  ports? 
(24)  The  seaports?  (25)  Name  tlie  principal  cities  of  Texas  and  tell  for  what 
each  is  noted.     (20)   Tell  something  of  the  life  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Rkview  by  States:  North  (^arolina  (X.C).  —  (1)  Which  part  is  mountain- 
ous? Name  and  locate  the  highest  peak  in  the  East.  (2)  What  two  plains  in 
this  state?  (}))  Which  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  Where  is  each?  For 
what  important?  (4)  What  capes  on  the  coast?  (5)  What  are  the  industriesT 
(See  Figs.  209-231.)  (0)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  this  state  like  that  of  Maine, 
and  later  do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other  states. 

,  Tennessee  (Tenn.). —  (7)  Where  are  the  mountains?  The  plains?  (8)  Name 
two  cities  among  the  mountains.  For  what  is  each  impwrtant?  (9)  Answer  the 
same  question  for  two  other  cities  in  Tennessee.  (10)  .Which  city  is  the  largest? 
(See  table,  Appendix,  p.  vi.)  (11)  What  large  river  drains  the  state?  Throngh 
what  two  large  tributaries?     (12)    What  industrie^s  in  this  state? 

South  Carolina  (»S.C.). —  (13)  Describe  the  physiography  of  this  state. 
(14)  What  are  the  principal  industries?  (15)  What  city  is  on  the  fall  line?  On 
the  seacoast?    For  what  is  each  important  ?     (16)    Which  city  is  largest? 

Georgia  (On.).  —  (17)  Where  are  the  mountains?  (18)  The  plains? 
(19)  .What  arc  the  industries  in  each  section?  (20)  Trace  the  fall  line  across 
the  state  (Fig.  r)9).  What  cities  are  on  it?  (21)  Why  is  Atlanta  situated 
where  it  is?  (22)  IIow  does  it  compare  in  size  with  the  largest  city  in  the 
three  states  just  mentioned?  (23)  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  New 
Orleans,  Boston,  Buffalo,  and  l*n>vidence?  (24)  Name  the  two  seaports.  What 
do  they  ship? 

Florida  (Fla.).  —  (2."))  Why  are  there  so  many  lakes  in  Florida?  (See  p.  17.) 
(26)  What  about  the  relief?  (27)  What  about  the  climate?  IIow  does  this  influ- 
ence the  crops?  (28)  What  Florida  cities  were  mentioned,  and  for  what  is  each 
important?  (20)  What  mineral  product  comes  from  Florida?  (30)  What  is  the 
principal  industry  at  Key  West?    Why? 

Alahmna  (Ala.).  —  (31)  Trace  the  fall  line  across  this  state.  What  cities  are 
situated  on  it?  (32)  Where  is  Mobile  ?  For  what  is  it  important?  (33)  Describe 
the  location  and  industries  of  Birmingham.  (34)  What  crops  are  raised  in  Ala- 
bama? (35)  What  cities  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton?  (36)  In  lumber 
manufacturing?     (37)    Compare  Mobile  in  size  with  Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

^fississippi  (Miss.).  —  (38)  Why  is  there  no  seaport?  (39)  In  what  way  can 
the  products  of  the  state  be  shipped  by  water  ?  (40)  From  what  cities  ?  (41)  What 
are  the  i>roducts?  (42)  W^hy  no  mining?  (13)  What  reasons  can  you  give  why 
there  is  so  little  manufacturing? 

Louisiana  (La.).  —  (44)  State  the  reasons  for  the  great  im]x>rtance  of  New 
Orleans.  (45)  Why  has  it  a  l>etter  location  than  Mobile  or  Charleston  ?  (4«i)  Com- 
pare it  in  size  with  those  cities.    (47)   With  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 


Pid.  101. 
MapQubstioss.  — (1)  Name  the  larRO  rlvpra  of  IliiSKTOnp-  l>raw»  dlietcli  nap  shnw- 
Ing  them.  (2)  Ilrnw  a  ski^trli  map  of  the  flva  liri-at  Lakra.  (.1)  I.iO('atu  npon  euth  of  lliose 
■katchestbo  rllii's  prlnled  in  lar^  type  (thune  ur«r  tiro  hiitidrpd  (hiiosanil  iDhabltaulxl  (lu-e 
Appcnilix,  p.  iv),  .(4)  Areatiyot  llie  very  large rl ties  nnt  alliiate<l  on  rlv^raoT  lakes f  Wliy? 
<S)  What  advautsii'ei  have  liumo  cltlea  from  tluiir  louation  7    (li)  Kxamlne  Flgnra  9  tu  sm 


bnw  far  Om  glBcler  advnno'.'il  In  tlicse  RtaUs.    Do  ynu  And  anr  InkcH  toiiih  of  that  lioe? 
(7)  Whnt  Ititluflnv«  iiiuK  tlio  Cruat  IaIiph  li:tvu  U|i.in  tlia  Kiiiiiincr  clirnulu  ot  p}iu:m  DMr 
IliKiii?     L'pnnlhc  winter  c)itllati^7    (ny  Why  is  the  interior  rnlil or  in  wiiilrr  Rnil  irariDcr  la    ■ 
KiinimiT  IhuD  the  coiut?    (11)  State  some  waya  In  vrbluh  tbe  Great  Laltea  miut  bave  luflit- 
cuced  the  deveioiimeut  ol  the  W«n. 
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(48)  What  large  tributary  enters  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana?  (49)  What  crops 
are  raised  in  Louisiana?    Why  there  ?     (50)    Tell  how  the  delta  is  caused  to  grow. 

Arkansas  (Ark,), —  (51)  What  large  river  enters  the  Mississippi  in  this  state? 
(52)  There  is  much  forest  in  Arkansas.  In  what  part  should  you  expect  to 
find  most  of  it?  (53)  Is  Arkansas  in  the  cotton  belt?  (See  Fig.  213.)  (54)  The 
capital  is  the  largest  city.  Compare  it  in  size  with  Memphis.  Why  is  it  less 
favorably  situated  than  that  city  ?    (55)    Compare  it  with  New  Orleans. 

Texas  (7Vz.). —  (56)  Where  are  the  mountains?  (57)  Are  there  forests  on 
the  western  plains?  Why?  (58)  What  are  the  industries  there?  (59)  What 
city  in  the  western  part?  Why  there?  (60)  What  are  the  industries  in  eastern 
Texas?  (61)  What  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  text  as  being  in  eastern  Texas? 
(62)  For  what  is  Galveston  noted?  (63)  Compare  it  in  size  with  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  and  Boston.  (64)  Texas  is  how  many  times  larger  than  Rhode  Island  ? 
(For  area,  see  table  in  Appendix,  p.  iii.)  Than  Pennsylvania  ?  (65)  Add  together 
the  areas  of  all  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  compare  the 
total  with  the  area  of  Texas.  (66)  Compare  the  population  of  Texas  with  that  of 
Massachusetts.  (See  Appendix,  p.  iii.)  Compare  it  with  that  of  New  York  City. 
(See  Appendix,  p.  vi.) 

Oklahoma  (Okla.).  —  (67)  What  about  the  climate  of  the  western  part?  (68) 
What  crops  are  raised  in  the  northern  part?  In  the  southern  part?  (69)  Into 
what  river  does  the  territory  drain?    (70)   Name  and  locate  two  cities. 

General. —  (71)  Which  is  the  smallest  state?  (72)  Compare  it  with  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts.     (73)    State  the  principal  industries  of  the  South. 

(74)  Of  what  advantage  is  it  that  they  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  North  ? 

(75)  Add  together  the  populations  of  the  ten  largest  cities,  and  compare  the  result 
with  the  total  for  the  ten  largest  in  the  New  England  States.  (See  table,  Appen- 
dix, pp.  iv-vii.) 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  What  do  you  know  of  the  negro  life  and  customs  of  the 
South?  (2)  Show  several  ways  in  which  New  England  and  the  Southern  States 
are  dependent  on  each  other.  (3)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing of  England  if  the  United  States  engaged  in  war  with  that  country? 
(4)  Find  what  the  effect  was  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  (5)  Near  what 
places  were  some  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war  fought  ?  (6)  What  other  inven- 
tions may  well  be  compared  with  that  of  the  cotton  gin  in  importance  ?  (7)  Try 
raising  some  rice  in  the  schoolroom.  (8)  Raise  some  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar 
cane.  (9)  About  how  much  sugar  does  one  family  use  each  year?  (10)  Find 
out  why  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  unhealthful  work.  (11)  Find  out  something 
about  Indian  reservations  and  the  methods  employed  by  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  Indians.  (12)  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  expect- 
ing the  cotton  mills  in  New  England  to  prove  less  profitable,  now  tliat  the  South 
is  developing  such  mills?  (13)  Find  out  how  much  farther  it  is  from  New 
Orleans  to  London  than  from  New  York.  What  effect  should  you  think  its  greater 
distance  from  Europe  would  have  on  the  growth  of  New  Orleans?  (14)  Through 
what  waters  would  a  boat  go  from  New  Orleans  to  Kansas  City?  To  Pittsburg? 
To  Chicago  ?    To  San  Francisco  ? 

For  References,  see  Teacher*s  Book, 
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Scenes  on  a  tarm  Id  Ohio.    Tell  what  yoo  Me  Id  each  picture. 


VIII.    CENTRAL  STATES 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pioneers  pushed  acrous  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains  into  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  they  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
immense  tracts  of  level  land.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  plains  slope- 
gently  toward  the  Mississippi ;  and  then,  beyond  that  river,  they 
slowly  rise  again  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  a  few  places,  us  in  western  South  Dakota  and  south- 
em  Missouri,  low  mountains  rise  above  the  plains  ;  but  most  of  the 
country  is  a  vast  level  tract,  quite  unlike  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
region  farther  east.  What  are  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Central  States?  (Fig.  104.) 

Not  only  did  the  settlers  find  the  land  level,  but  most  of  it  was 
free  from  forests  and  boulders.  In  many  portions  of  New  England 
weeks  of  hard  labor  were  required  to  remove  the  trees  from  a  single 
acre,  and  many  days  to  drag  away  or  bury  the  boulders.  On  the 
broad  plains,  however,  such  labor  was  unnecessary,  for  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  covered  only  with  grass. 
These  treeless  plains  became  known  as  the  prairiet  (p.  26). 

While  boulders  are  abundant  in  some  places,  the  glacier  has  in 
most  sections  left  a  deep,  rich  soil,  free  from  stones.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  here  the  glacier  found  softer  rocks  to  grind  up  into  soil 
than  in  New  England,  and  was  therefore  more  easily  able  to  reduce 
them  to  small  fragments.  In  many  sections,  as  in  parts  of  IllinoiB, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  the  glacial  drift  is  one  or  two  hundred  feet  deep. 
It  is  the  deposit  of  this  drift  which  has  caused  the  thousands  of  lakes 
in  Minnesota  and  other  states. 

The  summers  are  too  short  for  cotton,  but  they  are  long  and  hot 
enough  for  numerous  other  crops.  The  rainfall  is  also  sufficient  for 
crops,  except  in  the  extreme  western  part,  which  ia  arid,  like  western 
Texas  (p.  100). 

Settlemeat  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  —  The  conditions  seemed 

favorable  for  agriculture;  and,  in  spite  of  danger  from  Indians,  the 

settlers  poured  across  the  gaps  in  the  mountains,  following  the  Great 

Lakes  or  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.    At  first  only  a  few  ven- 

iifl 


Scenes  on  a  farm  in  Ohio.    Tall  nbat  you  see  in  each  picti 
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of  these  are  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Altogether,  including  the 
Southern  States,  that  valley  now  supports  a  population  of  about 
30,000,000.  Large  numbers  of  the  settlers  have  come  from  Europe, 
especially  from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Ireland. 

AtiltlCrLTL'RK 

Millions  of  persons  in  Europe  and  in  our  coast  cities  look  to  this 
valley  for  their  bread,  meat,  and  other  food,  as  they  look  to  the  South 
for  cotton. 

A  Farm  in  Central  Ohio,  —  All  the  way  from  eastern  Ohio  to  cen- 
tral Nebniska,  agriculture  is  a  very  important  industry.     The  farms 


Fiu.  107. 
Threshing  wheat  on  a  farm  iu  Ohio. 

vary  greatly  in  size,  from  a  few  acres  to  several  thousand,  but  they 
usually  contain  from  80  to  160  acres.  In  the  main,  they  resemble 
the  one  in  Ohio  that  is  described  below. 

This  Ohio  farm  of  160  acres  has  a  house  upon  it  in  which  the 
family  lives,  with  a  bani  near  by  for  horses,  milch  cows,  and  hay,  and 
with  a  few  sheds  around  it  for  grain  and  farming  implements. 

A  windmill  in  the  rear  keeps  the  milk  house  well  supplied  with 
cold  water,  and  also  fills  the  water  troughs  iu  the  barnyard.  On  one 
side  is  an  orchard  having  apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  with  a  few 
rows  of  berry  bushes  in  one  part,  and  a  chicken  house  in  another, 
where  enough  chickens  are  raised  to  supply  some  meat  and  all  the 
eggs  that  are  needed,  with  perhaps  some  to  sell.  On  one  side  of  the 
■  front  yard  are  a  few  beehives,  and  back  of  them,  between  the  orchard 
and  the  barn,  is  a  garden  for  vegetables.  Still  back  of  that  are 
several  pig  pens,  in  which  hogs  are  fattened  for  home  use  and  also 
for  the  market. 
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Further  awaj'  from  the  house  are  fields  in  which  there  are  at 
least  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  crops.  Every  farmer  iu  that 
vicinity  expects  to  grow  corn,  perhaps  sixty  acres  of  it,  some  grass 
for  grazing  and  for  hay,  and  wlieat  or  some  other  kind  of  grain. 
After  these  crops  are  harvested,  they  are  either  sold,  or  fed  to  stock 
—  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep  —  upon  the  farm.  The  latter  plan 
is  often  followed,  chiefly  because  it  pays  better  to  fatten  stock  and 
sell  it  than  to  sell  the  crops  themselves.  There  are  generally  two  or 
three  good  milch  cows  on  hand,  wliich  not  only  supply  the  family 
with  fresh  milk  and  butter,  but  furnish  some  cream  or  butter  to  sell. 

Since  there  are  only  three  other  houses  in  siglit  of  this  farmhouse, 
and  there  is  no  store  or  post  office  nearer  than  two  and  a  half  miles. 


the  farmer  and  liia  family  may  not  meet  with  other  persons  for  sev- 
eral days  at  a  time,  altliougb  they  often  see  acquaintances  driving 
by.  In  the  busier  season,  from  spring  till  fall,  they  make  few  trips 
to  town.  Frequently,  however,  they  have  a  telephone  by  which  they 
can  talk  with  neighbors  and  with  friends  and  merchants  in  town,  while 
the  rural  free  delivery  system  brings  the  post  office  to  their  doors. 

Some  persons  would  not  care  for  such  a  life  because  it  is  too 
lonesome,  and  there  is  too  much  hard  work  connected  with  it.  But 
this  farmer  enjoys  it  greatly,  because  he  likes  to  take  care  of  his 
stock,  to  work  in  the  soil,  and  to  watch  the  crops  grow.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  is  able  to  raise  most  of  his  own  food,  and  his  whole  life  is 
more  independent  than  that  of  persons  in  a  village  or  city.  From 
such  farms  have  come  some  of  our  ablest  and  best-educated  men. 
Can  you  name  two  Presidents  who  spent  their  childhood  on  farms 
of  the  Central  States  ?  Where  were  their  homes '!  What  can  you 
tell  about  their  early  life  ? 

Fniita.  —  ^Vhite  each  farm  usually  has  a  small  orchard,  like  the  one 
mentioned  above,  fruit  raising  is  a  special  industry  in  those  parts  where 
climate  and  soil  are  favorable,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
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The  immense  area  of  water  I'endera  the  suttiiners  cooler  and  the  winters 
warmer  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Aceordiugly,  we  find  the  Chau- 
tauqua grape  belt  (p.  75)  extending  from  Kew  York  a  long  distance  into 
Ohio ;  and  quantities  of  such  fruit  as  peaches  and  apples  are  produced  on 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  With  what  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  can  this 
fruit  region  be  best  compared  ?  (p.  75.) 

Fine  Stock  in  Kentucky.  —  Kentucky  is  famous  for  its  blue  grass 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington  and  for  its  fine  stock,  especially 
horses  and  mules.  The  reason  why  this  grass  is  so  nourishing  is  that 
the  Kentucky  soil  in  this  section  is  composed  of  bits  of  decayed  lime- 
stone in  which  is  found  an  abundance  of  lime  phosphate,  an  excellent 
plant  food  (p.  108).  This  phosphate  is  supplied  from  the  shells  of 
small  sea  animals  which  were  buried  in  the  sea  bottom  millions  of 
years  ago.  As  the  lime- 
stone decays,  the  phos- 
phate mixes  with  other 
rock  bits  and  thus  fertil- 
izes the  soil. 

Caverns.  —  The  abun- 
dance of  limestone  in  Ken- 
tucky is  the  reason  for  the 
numerous  caves  that  exist 
here.  Limestone,  although 
hard,  is  more  easily  dis- 
solved by  water  than  other 
rocks;  and  as  the  rain  water 
seeps  into  the  earth  and  en- 
ters the  limestone  along  the 
joints,  it  slowly  dissolves 
the  rock  away.  In  this 
manner  many  a  long  tunnel 
has  been  made,  the  largest 
that  is  known  being  the 
Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
Not  all  parts  of  Mam- 
moth Qave  are  yet  known, 
but  it  is  said  that    there 

are  more  than  150  miles  of  galleries.  They  are  found  to  wind  about 
irregularly,  some  being  many  feet  below  others,  and  all  together  forming 
a  network,  or  labyrinth,  into  which  one  dares  not  venture  without  a 
guide.  The  entire  cavern  is  as  dark  as  any  mine,  and  the  only  sound 
to  be  heard  is  that  of  trickling  water. 


A  view  in  one  o(  the  Kentucky  cavernB,  showing  the 
icl[^le-like  Btalactites,  which  are  made  of  limy  mat- 
ter deposited  by  the  water  which  slowly  trickles 
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Corn.  — Corn  raising  is  one  of  the  most  important  industriea  of 
the  Central  States  (Fig.  209,  p.  220).  A  fanner  usually  expects  to 
devote  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  his  land  to  it;  therefore,  in 
traveling  across  these  states  in  summer,  one  sees  corn  fields  iu  every 
direction  (Fig.  110). 


The  seed  is  planted  in  rows  in  the  springtime.  Soon  the  Httle  stalk 
appears  above  ground,  growing  rapidly  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
until  a  height  of  seven  to  ten  feet  is  reached.  In  order  to  keep  the  soil 
soft  and  kill  the  weeds,  the  ground  between  the  row.s  is  plowed  when 
the  corn  is  young ;  but  as  it  grows  higher, 
the  shade  of  its  own  leaves  protects  it  both 
from  drought  and  weeds. 

If  the  stalk  is  to  be  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle  in  winter,  it  is  cut  before  frost,  when 
the  kernels  on  the  cob  are  still  somewhat  wuft 
and  milky,  although  much  harder  than   thp 
green  corn  which  we  eat     If  left  until  ;itti'[' 
frost,  the  grain  hardens,  and  then  the 
harvest  season  begins.      Men   drive 
into  the   fields  in  wagons,  and  tear 
the  husks  from  the  ear,  spending  day 
after  day  at  that  kind  of  work. 

Corn  is  put  to  many  uses. 
Much  that  is  raised  is  fed  to  cattle 
and  hogs,  as  already  stated.  Some 
is  made  into  hominy  and  breakfast 
foods,  or  into  corn  meal  for  musU 
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and  corn  bread.  Starch  is  another  product ;  but  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive uses  of  the  grain  is  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky  in  a  distillery. 
There  are  many  distilleries  in  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  other 
cities  within  the  corn  belt.  Peoria,  in  central  Illinois,  is  another 
great  center  for  the  manufacture  of  whisky  and  other  materials, 
from  corn.  Much  corn  is  shipped  eastward  to  the  seaboard  and 
beyond,  and  all  the  cities  along  the  way  make  profit  from  handling  it. 

Wheat.  —  This  grain,  like  corn,  is  produced  in  all  the  Central 
States  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  (Fig.  211,  p.  221). 
It  is  an  especially  important  product  in  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Indiana ; 
but  the  section  which  at  present  is  most  noted  for  wheat  is  the 
valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  In  this  valley  is  a  strip  of 
land,  including  western  Minnesota,  eastern  Dakota,  and  a  portion  of 
Manitoba,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  wheat  regions  in  the -world. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  its  fertility  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
the  glacier  was  melting  away  from  this  region.  The  ice  then 
stretched  across  the  Red  River  valley,  and  forced  that  river  to  seek 
an  outlet  southward.  A  broad  lake  was  thus  formed,  with  an  ice 
dam  on  the  north,  and  in  the  water  of  this  lake  the  sediment  was  de- 
posited which  forma  much  of  the  soil  of  the  wheat  region.  When 
the  ice  melted  entirely  away  from  tlie  valley,  the  Red  River  was 
once  more  able  to  flow  northward,  and  then  the  lake  disappeared. 

The  land  there  is  almost  as  level  as  the  surface  of  the  sea; 
it  is  80  level,  in  fact,  that  after  a  rain  the  water  stands  in  shallow 
sheets  in  the  fields.  It  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  roads  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  surrounding  land,  with  ditches  on  either  side.  In 
every  direction  there  is  nothing  to  break  the  view  except  a  farm- 
house every  half  mile  or  so,  with  a  few  trees  around  it.  Over  tliese 
open  plains  the  wind  sweeps  with  terrific  force,  somewhat  as  upon 
the  ocean,  and  fierce,  blinding  snow  squalls,  or  blizzards,  are  not 
uncommon. 

Upon  these  plains  one  may  ride  northward  on  the  train  toward  Winni- 
peg all  day  long,  and  see  scarcely  a  single  crop  besides  wheat.  Most  of 
the  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  but  some  are  enormous.  For  example,  the 
Dalrymple  farm,  at  Gasselton,  Korth  Dakota,  contains  fifteen  thousand 
acres.     How  many  squai'e  miles  is  that  ? 

This  farm  is  divided  into  six  parts,  with  farm  buildings  upon  each. 
To  prepare  the  ground,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  at  a  time  plow  and 
sow  the  seed  on  each  division.  One  takes  the  lead,  the  next  follows  close 
behind,  then  comes  the  third,  fourth,  and  so  on.  The  grain  is  harvested 
on  a  similar  plan  (Fig.  112).     One  hundred  and  twenty  m«&  %xi&  'Oki^a 
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hundred  horses  are  employed  in  the  plaotiiig  season,  and  three  hundred 
men  during  the  harvest.  As  one  acre  usually  produces  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels,  an  immense  amount  of  grain  is  obtained  from  this  one 
farm.     How  many  pounds  per  acre  would  this  be  ? 

The  great  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  tlie  Red  River  valley 
of  the  North  and  the  neighboring  region  has  helped  in  the  growth 
of  the  cities  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth,  and  scores  ot 
others  along  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River,  and  even  on  the 

Atlantic  coast. 


Harvesting  wheat  in  llie  Red  River  valle; . 


Other  Grains.  —  Hesides  corn  and  wheat,  two  other  grains  are  raised  in 
great  quantities  in  these  states  ;  namely,  oats  and  barley.  The  former  is  a 
common  food  for  horses,  but  the  latter  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  The  great  breweries,  to  be  seen  in  every  large  city,  consume 
immense  quantities  of  barley  in  order  to  obtain  the  mall  which  is  needed 
in  making  beer.  In  CrsriNSATi  and  St.  Louis,  and  in  many  other  places, 
beer  making  is  one  of  the  important  industries.  Milwaukee  is  also  noted 
tor  beer,  much  as  Peoria  is  for  distilled  spirits. 

Cattle  Ranching.  — After  passing  westward  from  the  fertile  Red 
River  valley  of  tbo  North,  one  finds  the  farmhouses  diminishing  in 
number,  and  the  country  becoming  more  and  more  arid,  until,  beyond 
the  100th  meridian,  there  is  practically  no  farming  without  irrigation. 
At  the  same  time  one  gradually  rises  higher  and  higher,  until,  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  he  has  reached  an  elevation  of  fully  a 
mile  above  the  sea.  This  dry  plateau,  extending  from  Canada  to 
southwestern  Texas  (p.  99),  is  commonly  known  as  the  Qreat 
Plaing. 

The  entire  semi-arid  western  third  of  the  western  tier  of  states  — 
from  Texas  to  North  Dakota —  is  therefore  devoted  chiefly  to  ranch- 


8c«neB  Id  the  rsDcb  couotry.  Upper  pictnre,  a  typical  lanch  house  od  the 
banks  of  a  stream  in  weetern  North  Dakota.  Middle  picture,  a  raucb 
bouse  and  "  the  range."     Lower  picture,  a  group  of  cowboys  at  the  ranch 
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hundred  horses  are  employed  in  the  planting  aeaaon,  and  tliree  hnndial 
men  during  the  harvest  As  one  aore  usually  produoas  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels,  an  immense  amwuit  of  grain  is  obtained  from  this  one 
farm.     How  many  pounds  per  acre  would  this  be  ? 

The  great  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  Red  River  -nUaj 
of  the  North  and  the  neighboring  region  has  helped  in  tbe-growtii 
of  the  cities  of  Minxeapolis,  St.  Padi^  and  Duluth,  and  aoorea  of 
others  along  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River,  and  even  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 


Harvextlng  wheat  tn  the  Red  Rirer  rails;. 

Other  Grains.  —  Besides  corn  and  wheat,  two  other  grains  are  raised  in 
great  quantities  iu  these  states;  namely,  oats  and  barley.  Theformet  isa 
oominon  food  fur  horses,  but  the  latter  ia  lately  used  in  the  manu&ctute 
of  beer.  Ths  great  breweries,  to  be  seen  in  every  lai^  city,  consume 
immense  quantities  of  barley  in  order  to  obtain  the  malt  which  is  needed 
in  making  beer.  In  CiNiiiNNATr  and  St.  Louis,  and  in  many  other  plaoei, 
beer  making  is  one  of  the  important  industries.  Milwaokbe  is  also  noted 
for  beer,  much  as  Peoria  is  for  distilled  spirits. 

Cattle  Ranching.  —  After  passing  westward  from  the  fertile  Red 
River  valley  of  the  North,  one  finds  the  farmhouses  diminishing  is 
number,  and  the  country  becoming  more  and  more  arid,  until,  beyond 
the  100th  meridian,  there  is  practically  no  farming  without  irrigation. 
At  the  same  time  one  gradually  rises  higher  and  higher,  until,  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  he  has  reached  an  elevation  of  fullj  a 
mile  above  tlie  sea.  This  dry  plateau,  extending  from  Canada  to 
southwestern  Texas  (p.  39),  is  commonly  known  as  the  Great 
Plaint. 

The  entire  semi-arid  western  third  of  the  western  tier  of  atatee  — 
from  Teicas  to  North  Dakota  —  is  therefore  devoted  chiefly  to  ranoh- 
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range."    TjBuaJly  they  keep  within  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  of  the  ranch 
house ;  but  sometimes  they  stray  one  or  two  hundred  miles  away. 

Twice  a  year  there  is  a  general  collection,  or  roiivd-up  (Fig.  114),  of 
cattle,  —  the  first  round-up  occurring  in  May  or  June,  and  the  other  early 
in  the  fall.  One  object  of  the  first  is  to  find  the  calves  that  have  been  bom 
during  the  winter. 

Since  there  are  few  fences,  cattle  belonging  to  ranches  which  are  even 
a  hundred  miles  apart  become  mixed  during  the  winter,  and  those  in  a 
large  herd  may  belong  to  a  score  of  different  ranchmen.  Each  cattleman 
has  a  certain  mark,  or  brand  (Fig.  115),  such  as  a  letter,  a  cross,  a  horse- 
shoe, or  some  other  device,  which  must  be  burnt  into  the  skin  of  each  of 
the  cattle. 

A  round-up,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  is  planned  by  a  number  of 
ranchmen  together.  X  squad  of  perhaps  twenty  cowboys,  accompanied 
by  a  wagon  and  provisions,  a  large  number  of  riding  horses,  or  "  ponies," 
and  a  cook,  go  in  one  direction,  and 
other  wagons  with  similar  outfits  set 
out  in  other  directions.  Before  sep- 
arating in  the  morning,  the  members 
of  a  squad  ^ree  upon  a  certain  cam  p- 
ing  place  for  the  night,  and  then 
they  scour  the  country  to  bring  the 
cattle  together,  riding  perhaps  sixty 
or  eighty  miles  during  the  day. 
Each  ranchman  knows  his  own  cattle 
by  the  brand  they  bear;  and  since 
the  calves  follow  their  mothers  (l"ig. 
115),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  brand  they  shall 
receive.  After  branding  the  calves, 
each  ranchman  drives  his  cattle 
homeward  to  feed  during  the  sum- 
mer within  a  few  dozen  miles  of 
their  owner's  home. 

The  second  large  round-np  is 
similar  to  the  first,  except  that  its  object  is  to  bring  together  the  steers,  or 
male  cattle,  and  ship  them  away  to  market ;  it  is  accordingly  called  the 
beef  rovnd-Hp.  A  ranchman  who  owns  twenty  thousand  cattle  may  sell 
nearly  half  that  number  in  a  season.  As  the  steers  are  collected  they  are 
loaded  upon  trains  and  shipped  to  Oma)ia,  Kansas  Citv,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  even  farther  east,  Srillions  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  every 
year  in  these  cities  (Fig,  122),  and  the  meat  is  sent  to  England  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Very  often  the  cattle  find  so  little  water,  and  such  poor  pastiirage,  that 
they  fail  to  fatten  properly,  and  must  be  fed  for  a  time.  This  may  be 
done  upon  the  irrigated  fields  near  the  rivers  in  the  ranch  coimtry,  or  on 
the  farms  farther  east,  as  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  and.  e^ei^  mTt^- 


^  cowlioy  with  lii^  rope,  or  Inriat,  will) 
which  he  captures  Ihe  rattle  by  throwin); 
a  noose  over  their  necks  or  around  their 
legs. 
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iiois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.     Thus  we  see  how  a  great  product  of  cue  section 

of  the  United  States  is  made  to  furnish  employment  and  food  for  millions 
of  persons  far  away. 

The  lives  of  ranchmen  and  cowboys  are  exciting  and  interesting,  most 
of  each  day  being  spent  in  the  saddle  (Fig,  116).  They  are  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  other  people  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves  in  a  sur- 
prising number  of  ways.  For  instance,  a  ranchman  must  build  his  own 
house,  kill  his  own  beef  and  dress  it,  put  up  his  own  ice,  raise  his  own 
vegetables,  do  his  own  black  smithing,  find  his  own  fuel,  and  even  keep 
school  for  his  children  if  the  latter  receive  an  education.  He  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  pioneer  life  in  early  days. 

Lumbering.  —  Although  so  much  of  the  laud  is  under  cultivation, 
or  given  over  to  ranching,  forests  are  found  in  many  sections.     When 


Floating 


the  region  was  first  visited,  most  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Mich- 
igan was  tree-covered,  as  well  as  much  of  Ohio,  southern  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  the  Black  Hills  of  western  South  Dakota.  Even 
now  some  forest  is  left,  although  there  has  been  so  much  lumbering 
that  large  areas  huve  been  entirely  cleared. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  in  traveling  northward  from  the  well- 
cultivated  southern  portion,  one  comes  to  a  section  where  farmers  are 
just  taking  the  place  of  lumbermen.  Many  log  huts  stand  there  in 
small  clearings,  with  the  green  fields  still  dotted  by  tree  stumps ;  but 
beyond,  little  else  than  woods  can  be  seen.  In  these  forests  are  many 
different  kinds  of  northern  trees,  especially  the  evergreens,  such  as 
hemlock,  spruce,  white  pine,  and  cedar,  and  scattered  hardwoods, 
such  as  oak,  birch,  and  maple. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Lakes  lumbering  is  actively 
carried  on,  and  in  much  the  same  manner  aa  in  Maine  (Fig.  117). 
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although  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  is  brought  to  the  sawmills 
by  wagons  or  rail,  instead  of  being  floated  a  long  distance  down 
stream.  The  excellent  water  power  in  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Minneapolis  early  attracted  large  sawmills  and  made  that  city 
famous  for  lumber  (Fig.  127,  p.  141).  Other  mills  are  situated 
farther  down  the  Mississippi,  as  at  Winona,  They  are  also  numer- 
ous at  DuLUTH,  and  at  Sui'EBlOR,  which  ia  just  across  the  state  line 
in  Wisconsin. 

Near  the  forest  regions,  along  the  streams  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  other  articles  of 
wood  is  an  important  industry.     Chicago  is  especially  noted  for  its 


manufacture  of  furniture  ;  and  on  many  of  the  small  streams  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin  (Fig-  118),  and  Michigan,  where  there  is  water 
power,  there  are  sawmills,  furniture  factories,  and  planing  mills. 
Some  of  these  are  at  La  Crosse  and  OsHKOSH  in  Wisconsin,  and 
Saginaw,  Bay  City,  and  Grand  Rapids  in  Michigan.  Many 
school  desks  are  made  at  the  last  place. 


Mineral  Products 

Bulldli^  Stone.  —  It  has  been  stated  (pp.  3  and  5)  that  the  ocean  once 
covered  much  of  this  section,  and  that  layers  of  sediment  deposited  under 
the  water  have  hardened  into  rock  strata,  which  have  been  raised  to  form 
the  dry  land.    Durii^  their  uplifting  they  wei-e  not  folded  and  bToV.«a',  «& 
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mountain  rocks  are,  but  the  layers  were  left  in  a  horizontal  position,  as 
when  first  laid  down  in  the  ocean.  The  streams,  cutting  their  valleys 
downward  through  the  soil,  have  brought  many  of  these  rock  strata  to 
light,  and  among  them  are  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone  which  are  of 
value  as  building  stones. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  are  especially  noted  for  their  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, which  are  shipped  in  all  directions  for  building  purposes.  There 
are  also  slates  and  granites  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  sections,  as  there 
are  in  hilly  and  mountainous  New  England  (p.  53). 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  —  Power  for  manufacturing  is  also 
abundantly  provided  in  this  region.  When  oil  and  natural  gas  were 
first  discovered  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  it  was  supposed  that 
they  did  not  exist  elsewhere;  but  great  quantities  of  both  these  sub- 
stances are  now  obtained  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Texas, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  California,  and  other  states.  Many  farmers  whose 
land  is  capable  of  producing  only  the  usual  crops  have  suddenly 
become  rich  by  the  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  in  the  rocks  far  beneath 
the  soil.  In  fact,  these  materials  are  so  abundant  in  some  places, 
that  tow^ns  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  —  as  Findlay  in  western 
Ohio.  The  way  in  which  gas  and  oil  are  formed,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put,  have  already  been  described  (p.  78). 

Coal.  —  This  mineral  fuel  is  much  more  widespread  in  the  Cen- 
tral States  than  oil  and  gas.  In  some  places  the  beds  lie  near  the 
surface,  like  rock  in  quarries,  and  then  coal  mining  is  very  simple ; 
in  others  it  is  buried  so  deep  that  long  shafts  must  be  sunk  to  reach 
it.  Being  so  valuable  a  fuel  for  houses  and  manufactories,  the  coal 
is  mined  in  many  places. 

While  Pennsylvania  produces  two  kinds  of  coal,  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  the  Central  States  have  only  the  latter  variety.  It  is 
bituminous  coal  that  is  used  in  making  coke ;  and  because  there  is 
so  much  of  this  kind  of  coal,  many  of  the  cities  of  these  states  are 
engaged  in  iron  manufacturing.  Soft  coal  produces  more  smoke 
than  the  hard  anthracite,  and  those  cities  which  burn  great  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  very  sooty  in  consequence. 

Iron  Ore.  —  Formerly  Pennsylvania  was  the  chief  iron-producing 
state,  having  both  coal  and  iron  ore ;  but  in  recent  years  explorers 
in  the  forest  wilderness  northwest  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  near  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  have  discovered  what  seem  to  be  inex- 
haustible beds  of  ii'on  ore.  In  some  places  the  ore  is  so  soft  that, 
like  clay,  it  can  be  dug  out  by  steam  shovels,  and  so  near  the  surface 
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that  the  mines  are  open  pits  (Fig.  119).     That  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
Htiiple,  at  IsHi'EMiNG,  in  northern  Michigan. 

This  Lake  Superior  district  is  now  the  leading  iron-producing 
center  in  the  world.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  coal  in 
that  region.  Con- 
sequently, in  order 
that  the  ore  may  be 
reduced  to  the 
metal,  either  coal 
must  be  trans- 
ported thither,  or 
the  ore  must  be 
carried  to  the  coal 
regions.  The  lat- 
ter process  has 
proved  the  cheaper, 

Fortunately  the 
ore  deposits  are 
located  near  water- 
ways. 

The  ore  is  mined,  loaded  upon  cars,  and  sent  over  short  lines  of  railway 
to  the  lake  aliore,  where  it  is  distributed  by  vessels  to  manufacturing  centers. 

Boats  with  such  a  cargo  set  out  from  the  lake  ports  of  Duluth, 
SuPERioit,  Ashland,  and  Marquette  for  manufacturing  centers 


docks  at  CoDDSBUt,  Ohio. 
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all  along  the  lakes.     As  the  ore  must  reach  a  point  where  coal  is 
easily  obtained,  it  is  taken  to   Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,' 
Buffalo,  etc.     Notice  how  close  to  these  cities  the  coal  beds  ex- 
tend (Fig.  220). 

The  Lake  Superior  iron  district  is  in  three  states,  —  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  the  most  important  being  Michigan 
(Fig.  222),  and  the  least  important  Wisconsin.  These  three  states 
together  produce  seventeen  times  as  much  ore  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  sudden  development  of  mining  in  this  region  has  brought  so 
m^ny  people  that  numerous  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up;  but 
the  lack  of  coal  has  prevented  much  iron  manfacturing. 

Copper.  —  Another  very  important  metal  found  in  the  Central 
States  is  copper.  This  occurs  in  the  pores  of  a  lava  rock  and 
between  the  grains  of  a  pebble  beach  which,  though  now  hardened 
into  rock,  was  formed  in  the  ancient  sea.  Indians  and  the  early 
explorers  found  fragments  of  copper  on  the  surface,  and  mines  were 
later  opened  in  the  lava  and  beach  rocks  of  the  small  peninsula 
marked  Mineral  Range  on  the  map  (Fig.  104). 

Some  of  these  mines  are  very  deep,  one  of  the  shafts  reaching  to  a 
depth  of  about  a  mile.  When  the  ore  is  drawn  to  the  surface,  it  is  found 
mixed  with  so  much  beach  rock  and  lava,  that  it  must  be  crushed  to  a 
powder  under  powerful  hammers,  or  stamps;  then  water  is  run  over  it  in" 
order  to  carry  away  the  bits  of  rock  and  leave  the  heavier  particles  of 
copper.  Even  after  this,  some  foreign  substances  are  still  mixed  with  the 
copper.  Since  the  purposes  for  which  this  metal  is  used  demand  that  it 
be  very  pure,  it  must  next  be  placed  in  a  large  smelter  to  be  melted  and 
thus  separated  from  the  impurities.  Among  the  latter  is  a  little  silver, 
which  is  saved.  The  pure  copper  is  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  furnace 
and  cool  in  bars  to  be  shipped  away. 

The  largest  mines  in  this  region  are  near  together,  and  so  many  men 
are  required  to  obtain  the  ore,  and  change  it  to  pure  metal,  that  towns  of 
large  size  have  grown  up  in  a  wilderness  which  otherwise  could  scarcely 
have  attracted  many  people.  AVithin  a  few  miles  of  two  or  three  of  the 
most  important  mines  is  a  number  of  towns  having  a  total  population  of 
iifty  thousand,  the  largest  being  Calumet.  Many  of  these  persons  are 
miners  and  families  of  miners  ;  but  there  must,  of  course,  be  storekeepers, 
physicians,  teachers,  ministers,  etc.,  and  they  all  depend  for  a  living  upon 
the  precious  copper  buried  far  beneath  the  surface. 

Copper  is  valuable  in  many  ways.  It  is  one  of  the  metals  used 
to  make  bronze,  and  also  brass ;  but  of  late  years  the  wide  introduc- 
tion of  electricity  has  created  a  new  and  even  greater  demand  for  this 
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metal.  Since  copper  is  a  substance  which  transmits  electricity  with 
much  less  resistance  than  other  common  metaU,  it  is  the  best 
material  for  trolley  wires,  the  wire  of  long  distance  telephones, 
electric  bells  in  houses,  etc.  In  every  city  in  the  laml  much  copper 
is  used , 

As  in  the  case  of  iron  ore,  the  metal  is  shipped  to  points  along  the 
lakes,  and  elsewhere,  by  water  and  by  rail,  much  of  it  going  to  the 
metal  manufactories  in  the  New  England  cities  (p.  61),  Name  some 
goods  that  must  be  shipped  into  this  section  instead  of  away  from  it, 

L«ad,  Zinc,  etc.  —  Lead  and  zinc,  two  other  metals  found  in  the 
Central  States,  occur  together  in  pockets  and  little  veins,  in  layers  of 
limestone.  The  oies  are  mined  in  many  places,  as  at  Jui'lijj,  Missouri, 
and  then  sent  to  the  proper  kind  of  furnaces,  where  the  pure  metals  are 
extracted, 

A  large  part  of  our  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  is  obtained  from  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  the  first-named  state  producing  more  zinc 
than  any  other  in  the  Union.  For  what  purposes  are  lead  and  zinc  used  ? 
Of  what  use  should  you  think  this  lead  was  to  the  early  pioneers? 

Besides  these  metals,  gold  is  mined  in  considerable  L|uautities  in  the 
Black  Hills  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  South  Dakota. 

Much  salt  is  also  obtained  in  the  Central  States,  especially  in  Michi- 
gan and  Kansas. 

Clays.  —  The  deep  soil  left  in  the  prairie  states  by  the  glacier  is  often 
a  clay  which  is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks;  and,  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  (p.  83),  there  are  many  brickyards,  especially 
near  the  large  cities.  From  this  same  kind  of  clay,  otlier  articles,  such  as 
flower  pots  and  drain  pipes,  are  manufactured.  During  recent  years, 
when  drainage  of  farm  land  has  become  so  common,  the  manufacture  of 
tile  for  that  purpose  has  developed  into  a  great  industry,  many  a  small 
town  having  a  tile  factory.  These  objects  are  maile  in  mu(ih  the  same  man- 
ner as  brick  {p.  83),  except  that  the  clay  is  pressed  into  other  forms. 

There  is  a  number  of  places  where  fine  pottery  also  is  made.  For 
instance,  the  very  high  grade,  known  as  Rookwood  ware,  is  manufactured 
in  Cincinnati.  The  best  of  clay  is  needed  for  this,  and  some  of  it  must 
be  brought  from  a  distance.  The  first  step  in  making  a  vase  is  to  wet  a 
lump  of  clay  so  that  it  may  easily  be  molded.  Then  it  is  shaped  upon  a 
rapidly  revolving  wheel,  known  as  the  potter's  wheel  (Fig.  74),  which  has 
been  in  use  for  centuries.  There  it  is  whirled  rapidly  round  while  a  man 
molds  it  with  his  hands,  in  a  very  few  minutes  changing  a  shapeless 
lump  into  a  delicately  formed  vase.  It  must  then  be  baked.  After  the 
baking,  flowers  or  other  ornaments  may  be  painted  upon  it.  The  surface 
is  finally  covered  with  a  substance  which,  when  baked,  produces  a  glaxe. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Rookwood  ware  is  the  peculiar  color  of  the 
glaze,  which  is  a  dark  brown  or  yellowish  brown. 
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I'lMNCH'AL   ClTIKS   AND   SHll'I'INd   ROUTES 

It  is  evident  tliab  tiiu  raw  products  uf  tlic  farms,  ranulies,  forests, 
and  mines  in  tlie  Centnil  Ktiitcs  mnst  lead  to  mucli  loinmerce;  and 
that,  since  coal  is  included  anion;,'  tlie  raw  products,  luaiiufacturiii^ 
must  alsii  be  developed.  This  means,  of  course,  that  there  must  b*' 
many  htrge  cities;  and  since  the  Central  States  have  no  ocean  coast, 
we  naturally  find  tlieni  ahmfj  tho  (Jroat  Lakes  and  the  three  great 
rivers,  —  the  Mississippi,  ( >hi(j,  and  Missouri,  —  where  it  is  possible  to 
ship  goods  by  water.  Let  us  first  consider  tliose  along  tlie  Great 
Lakes. 

THE   LAKE  <ITIhM 
Duluth  and  Superior.  —  At  tlie  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  there 
is  a  tiiK', larg<t  harliiir,oiie  side  being  in  Minnesota,  the  other  in  Wis- 
consin.    Upon  this  iiarbor  are  two  cities,  Di:r,i-Tii  jiiid  St'fEiiioi;, 


Lukt  vessels,  tliv  one  in  fruiit  being  oallrJ  a  whiilebavk . 


which  togetlier  have  a  total  population  of  about  one  hundred 
tbousanil.  The  chief  products  of  tlii.s  vicinity  are  iron,  lumber,  and 
wheat,  which  are  shipped  eastward  in  immense  quantities  from  these 
two  ports.  Owing  to  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  wheat  fields,  ihei-e  are  enormous  elevatoi'S  at  Duliith  for 
storing  grain,  and  flour  mills  for  grinding  it  up.  The  iron  ore 
dock.s,  sawmills,  and  lumber  wharves  are.  also  buay  places. 

Goods  are  shipped  lo  this  point  as  well  as  away  from  it ;  for  while  the 
people  in  this  section  liave  some  materials  to  spare,  they  also  need  many 
others,  as  farming  implements,  clothing,  various  kinds  of  food,  furniture, 
and  coal.     These  ^oods  are  bi^ought  cheaply,  because  the  vessels  carrying 
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ore,  wheat,  and  lumber  eastward  must  have  something  to  bring  back.  As 
already  suggested  (p.  83),  it  is  the  needs  and  products  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  distant  region  that  help  to  make  Buffalo,  Montreal,  and  New  York 
so  important,  and  to  keep  the  mills  aiul  factories  of  New  England  so  busy. 
Explain  how  this  is  true. 

At  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  into  Lake  Huron  there  are  rapids  which 
interfere  with  navigation ;  and  to  avoid  these  a  ship  canal,  called  the  Sanit 
Ste.  Marie,  or  "  Soo,"  canal,  haa  been  dug.  On  its  banks  is  a  city  of  the 
same  name. 

Cbicago.  —  While  Lake  Superior  extends  fur  into  the  Central 
States  in  one  direction,  Lake  Michigan  reaches  a  long  way  in 
another;  and  near  its  soutliern  extremity,  in  Illinois,  the  great 
city  of  Chicago  is  situated.  At  this  point  the  aninll  Chicngo 
River  empties  into  the  lake,  forming  a  small  harbor,  and  in 
early  times  a  fort  was  located  there.  The  harbor  itself  was  formed 
thousands  of  years  ago  while  the  great  glacier  was  melting  away. 
At  that  time  the  ice  sheet  lay  across  I^ke  Michigan,  forming  a  huge 
dam  which  prevented  the  waters  from  flowing  into  Lake  Huron  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  compelled  the  water  to  find  an  outlet 
southward,  past  the  present  site  of  Chicago,  and  into  the  Illinois 
River  and  the  Mississippi.  It  was  the  wash  of  this  water  which 
dug  out  the  small  harbor. 

As  the  West  developed,  this  site  proved  to  be  a  most  advanta- 
geous one;  for  whenever  a  railway  was  built  from  tlie  East  to  the 
Northwest,  from  any  place  noith  of  Washington,  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  pass  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  Of  course, 
as  the  city  grew  in  size,  other  railways  were  built  to  it  because  it  was 
large;  and  now  they  approach  it  from  the  East,  West,  North,  and 
South  (Fig.  105). 

Chicago  is  the  nearest  lake  port  to  the  most  productive  grain 
region  in  the  world,  and  it  is  therefore  an  important  shipping  point 
for  grain.  It  is  also  within  easy  reach  of  the  coal  fields,  while 
lumber  and  iron  ore  are  readily  brought  to  it  by  boat.  These  facts 
have  caused  Chicago  to  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity,  so  that  it  has 
long  since  outgrown  its  small  natural  harbor,  which  has  been  en- 
larged by  extensive  breakwaters.  In  the  year  1840,  there  were  but 
4470  inhabitants;  in  1870,  300,000;  in  1900,  1,698,575.  To-day 
Chicago  is  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  New  World. 

Stock  Yards  of  Chicago.  —  Chicago  is  not  only  a  great  grain 
market,  but  also  the  most  important  meat  market  iu  the  world.    All 
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Pkixcipal  Cities  and  Shu-ping  Routes 

It  la  evident  timt  tlm  raw  products  of  the  furniu,  ranches,  forests, 
and  mines  in  the  Central  States  must  lead  to  much  commerce;  and 
that,  since  coal  in  included  among  the  i-avr  products,  manufacturing 
must  also  be  develo{ied.  This  means,  of  course,  that  there  must  be 
many  large  cities ;  and  since  the  Central  States  have  no  ocean  coast, 
we  naturally  find  them  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  three  great 
rivers,  —  the  Mississippi,  OJiio,  and  Missouri,  —  where  it  is  possilileto 
ship  goods  by  water.  Let  us  tirst  consider  those  along  the  Great 
Lakes. 

THE    LAKE    t'lTIES 

Duluth  and  Superior,  —  At  tlie  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  there 
is  a  line, large  Iiarln)r,oiie  side  being  in  Minnesota,  the  other  in  Wis- 
consin.    Upon  this  harbor  are  two  cities,  Di'Lt'TH  and  SirpEKlOK. 


mg  caHeil  a 


which  tdgetlii'r  have  a  total  population  of  about  one  hundred 
tbimsund.  The  cbii-f  pi-odiicts  of  this  vicinity  are  iron,  lumber,  and 
wheat,  which  are  sliippcd  eastward  in  immense  quantities  from  these 
two  ports.  Owing  to  tJie  neighborhood  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  wheal  lields.  lliero  an;  enormous  elevators  at  Duluth  for 
storing  gruin,  antl  Hour  mills  for  grinding  it  up.  The  iron  ore 
docks,  sawmills,  and  lumber  wharves  are.  also  busy  places. 

Goods  arc  sliipjicd  t/>  this  point  as  well  as  .away  from  it;  for  while  the 
pco]ilo  in  tliis  section  havi-  sottic  materials  to  spare,  tliey  also  need  many 
others,  as  farming  implements,  elothitig,  various  kinds  of  food,  furniture, 
and  coal.     These  ^joods  are  brought  cheaply,  because  the  vessels  carrying 
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hides,  however,  must  first  be  sent  to  tanoeries.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  for  tanneries  ia  Milwaukee,  which  is  supplied  with 
tannic  acid  from  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  tree  that  grows  in  the 
forests  of  Wisconsin. 
Nothing  is  wasted  in  the 
packing  business;  even 
the  bristles  of  the  hog  are 
saved  to  make  brushes; 
and  the  hair  removed  from 
the  hides  of  cattle  is  valu- 
able in  making  plaster. 

ICannfacturiog  in  Chi- 
cago.—  Being  near  the 
forest  regions,  Chicago  has 
become  a  lumber  market ; 
and  iron  ore  Is  also  easily 
brought  by  boat.  There- 
fore, the  opportunities  for 

...  ,  A  Utke  steamer  at  Cbicaeo. 

manufacturmg   are  excel- 
lent; for,  although  there  is  no  natural  water  power  in  that  vicinity, 
vast  coal  fields  are  not  far  away. 

Other  Facta  about  Chicago.  — The  sewage  from  the  city  has  heretofore 
been  emptied  into  Lake  Michigan;  but  as  the  drinking  water  must  be 
taken  from  the  lake,  it  became  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  in  some 
other  way.  For  that  purpose  an  immense  drainage  canal  has  recently 
been  completed  (Fig.  104),  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois 
River,  and  thus  setting  the  current  toward  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  drainage  canal,  which  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for 
vessels,  will  undoubtedly  develop  into  a  ship  canal.  In  that  case,  large 
boats  may  reach  Chicago  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  they  now  do  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,     What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  city  ? 

One  of  the  chief  educational  institutions  ia  the  University  of  Chic^o 
(Fig.  124  a),  established  in  1890,  another  is  the  Northwestern  University 
(Fig.  124  b)  at  Evanston,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  Mention  some  other  large 
universities. 

Other  Cities  along  the  Lakes.  —  Other  great  cities  along  the  lakes 
are  engaged  ia  many  of  the  same  industries  as  Chicago,  and  need 
not  be  80  fully  described.  Milwaukee  (Fig.  105),  the  largest  in 
Wisconsin,  deals  extensively  in  grain,  lumber,  and  leather,  packs 
much  pork,  and  manufactures  a  great  quantity  of  flour  and  machin- 
ery.    Its  immeDse  breweries  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  l^^"). 


Fio.  124  a. 
Mitcbell  Tower,  Uoiversit;  of  Chioago,  from  Hull  Court,  looking  east. 


Fio.  VMb. 
UnlvarBltj  Hmll,  NortbirBateni  UnlTsrait;,  EraiutoQ,  IlL 


Flo.  laa. 
Vi«w  q(  Aickde,  Lslnnd  Stantord  Unlvenlt;. 
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Detroit  (Fig,  105),  the  largest  city  in  Micliigtin,  is  also  on  the 
Great  Lakes  water  route.  The  name  is  a  French  word  for  strait. 
Why  suitable  here  ?  All  vessels  going  east  or  west  must  pass  this 
city  ;  and  some  of  the  railway  trains  from  eastern  Canada  to  Chi- 
cago and  the  West  are  ferried  across  the  strait  at  this  narrow  point. 
Detroit  is  consequently  a  shipping  and  manufacturing  center,  deal- 
ing in  grain,  wool,  pork,  and  ores  from  the  West,  and  making  iron 
and  steel  goods,  such  as  cars,  stoves,  etc. 

Not  far  away,  at  Ann  Arbor,  is  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  of 

the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  is  supported 
by  the  state;  in  fact,  state  universities  are  established  in  most  of  the 
Central,  Southern,  and  Western  States. 

On  the  lake  shore  in  Ohio  the  chief  cities  are  Toledo  and 
Cleveland  (Fig.  105).  The  former  has  extensive  flour  mills  and 
iron  manufactories ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  much  the  larger, 
and  larger  than  either  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  or  Buffalo,  has  an 
important  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  and  ore.  Being  near  the  coal 
and  petroleum  fields,  Clevehmd  is  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing machinery  and  furniture,  in  refining  petroleum,  and  in 
ship  building  for  the  lake  commerce.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  and 
most  rapidly  growing  of  the  lake  cities. 


THE    RIVER    CITIES 

Cities  along  the  Mississippi.  —  The  largest  city  on  the  rivers, 
corresponding  to  Cliicago  on  the  lakes,  is  St.  Louis  in  Missoari 
=,i^^^^_^^      (Fig.  104).     It  has  a  very 

F.^^^^^^^^H  favorable  position  in  the 
^JP^sH^^^H  center  of  the  productive 
Mississippi  Valley.  This, 
together  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  situated  on  tlie 
M  ississippi  near  the  mouth 
of  its  two  largest  tribu- 
taries, secures  for  ita  large 
amount  of  trade  both  by 
water  and  by  rail.  The 
railway  bridges  across  the 

Mississippi  at  this  point  have  also  had  an  immense  influence  on 

the  growth  of  the  city. 


Fio.  126. 
The  Pillshuty-Woshbura  floor  mills  ai 
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Like  Chicago,  St.  Louis  is  an  importaot  market  for  grain  and  live 
stock ;  but  being  so  far  south,  it  also  trades  extensively  in  Southern 
products,  especially  cotton  and  tobacco.  This  city  is  also  a  noted 
mule  and  horse  market,  and  a  great  manufacturing  center.  It  manu- 
factures immense  quantities  of  tobacco,  beer,  flour,  boots,  shoes, 
clothing,  and  hardware. 

Formerly  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were  almost  the  only  noted 
markets  for  grain  and  live  stock  in  the  West;  but  in  later  years 
several  other  cities  have  become  prominent  in  that  section.  Two  of 
these  are  the  "twin  cities,"  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  (Fig.  104). 
The  latter,  the  capital  of  Minnesota,  is  a  trade  center.  From  it  the 
products  of  the  West  are  sent  eastward  and  southward,  while 
farming  implements,  furniture,  clothing,  and  other  articles  are 
distributed  among  the  smaller  towns  of  the  vast  farming  region 
round  about. 

Minneapolis,  only  ten  miles  distant,  is  situated  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  which  furnish  splendid  water  power.     It  is  also  in  the 


midst  of  the  wheat  region  ;  and  this,  with  its  water  power,  has  caused 
Minneapolis  to  become  the  leading  flour-producing  center  in  America. 
In  the  city  are  many  grain  elevators  and  flour  mills  (Fig.  126). 

One  of  these  flour  mills,  belonging  to  the  Pillsbury-Washbum  Com- 
pany, is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Steam  shovels  scoop  the  grain  from 
the  trains  very  rapidly,  emptying  a  car  of  750  bushels  in  eighteen  to 
nineteen  minutes.  All  straw,  useless  seeds,  sticks,  etc.,  must  first  be 
separated  from  the  grain,  and  then  it  passes  through  many  different  ma- 
chines before  the  pure  flour  is  produced.    During  this  process  it  mast 
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be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  building  twelve  different  times,  being  carried  up 
by  rapidly  moving  belts  having  many  small  buckets,  ot  pockets,  attached. 

In  making  flour  a  thin  covering  called  bran  is  first  removed  from  the 
outside  of  the  kernels.  Hetween  this  covering  and  the  center  is  the  part 
from  which  the  fine  flour  is  made,  and  the  center  is  the  germ  which  is 
separated  and  used  as  a  breakfast  food.  All  this  is  aeconiplished  by  machin- 
ery, as  is  the  sacking,  or  barreling,  and  loading  on  the  cars. 

What  have  you  already  learned  about  the  influence  ot  St  Anthony's 
Falls  on  the  lumber  industry  of  Minneapolis? 

Cities  along  the  Hlssouri. — The  leading  cities  on  the  Missouri 
River  are  Omaha  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  City  (Fig,  104)  in 
western  Missouri.     Each  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  farming  country 


F;o.  128. 
Hogs  iu  Kftiiaaa  being  fattened  fur  tlie  market. 

Tvhicli  produces  mudi  grain.  Each  is  also  a  market  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  linrses  raised  near  by  and  in  the  semi-arid  region  farther  west. 
Being  so  near  the  ranch  country,  both  of  these  cities  have  a  certain 
advantage  over  St.  I^ouis  and  Chicago,  and  their  meat-packing  indus- 
try is  gaining  rapidly  each  year.  This  industry  is  most  important 
at  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Southwest  of  Omaha  is  Jascoj-s,  the  capital  of  Nebraska;  and  across 
the  river  in  Iowa  is  CotiNf^ii.  Bluffs,  an  important  center  for  farming 
implements.  Several  cities  northwest  of  this  point  are  chiefly  important 
as  trade  centers.  Find  some  of  them  on  the  map.  On  the  river  above 
Kansas  City  is  St.  Joseph  iu  Missouri,  and  below  it  is  Jeppkrsoh  City, 
the  capital  of  that  state.     Opposite  is  Ka.vsab  Citt,  Kansas.     Farthei 
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west,  in  Kansas,  are  Wichita,  and  Topeka  the  capital.  Since  ve  know 
the  products  of  this  section,  it  is  clear  why  most  of  the  larger  cities  are 
centers  for  stock,  grain,  and  flour. 

Cities  in  the  Ohio  Valley. —In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the 
cities  of  the  upper  Ohio  —  Pittsburg,  Allegheny,  and  Wheeling  — 
owe  their  importance  largely  to  coal  and  iron,  and  to  the  fact  that 
river  boats  can  reach  them. 

Farther  down,  CmcrNSATi  (Fig.  104),  the  largest  river  port  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  is  a  great  manufacturing  center.     Besides  pottery 


(p.  135),  this  city  manufactures  large  quantities  of  iron,  machinery, 
and  clothing.  Columbus,  the  capital,  is  an  important  trade  center, 
and  manufactures  carriages,  wagons,  and  other  articles.  Tlie  reasons 
why  this  city  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  farm 
machinery  are,  first,  the  presence  of  the  necessary  raw  materials, 
such  as  iron  ore,  coal,  and  hard  wood  ;  and,  secondly,  the  many 
farms  upon  which  these  articles  are  needed. 

Farther  down  the  river  is  Louisville,  the  largest  city  in  Ken- 
tucky.    There  are  rapids  in  the  Ohio  at  this  point,  and  a  canal  l«eA& 
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around  them.  Besides  being  a  center  for  tobacco,  like  Richmond 
and  St.  Louis,  Louisville  manufactures  iron  goods,  farming  imple- 
ments, flour,  and  leather  goods.     It  is  also  a  railway  center. 

EvANSViLLE,  the  largest  river  port  in  Indiana,  is  principally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  machinery,  and  leather  goods. 
Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  Indiana,  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  splendid  farming  district.  It  is  a  railway  and  trade  center  like 
Columbus,  and  handles  much  grain,  lumber,  and  furniture. 


QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Review  Questions  and  Topics.  —  (1)  Describe  the  physiography: — the 
plains ;  the  mountains ;  the  prairies ;  the  soil.  (2)  What  about  the  climate  of  the 
section  ?  (3)  Tell  about  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley :  —  first  pioneers ; 
use  of  the  rivers ;  steamboats ;  canals  and  railways ;  rapid  settlement  in  later  years ; 
population.  (4)  Describe  the  farm  in  Ohio:  —  its  size;  the  buildings;  the  prod- 
ucts ;  life  on  the  farm.  Would  you  care  to  live  there?  Why?  (5)  What  fruits 
are  raised,  and  where  ?  (6)  Where  is  tobacco  raised,  and  what  cities  are  engaged 
in  its  manufacture?  (7)  What  kinds  of  stock  are  raised  in  Kentucky?  What  is 
the  reason  for  their  fine  grade  ?  (8)  Describe  the  Mammoth  Cave.  (9)  Tell  about 
corn  :  —  the  planting;  the  care  of  the  field ;  uses  of  corn ;  cities  which  handle  the 
corn.  (10)  Where  is  wheat  raised  ?  (11)  Describe  the  Red  River  valley  of  the 
North.  (12)  Tell  about  wheat  raising  on  the  Dalrymple  farm.  (13)  W^hat  cities 
have  been  influenced  by  this  wheat  region?  (14)  What  other  grains  are  raised? 
For  what  are  they  used  ?  In  what  cities  ?  (15)  Describe  cattle  ranching :  —  where 
carried  on ;  reason  ;  the  cattle  ranch ;  wandering  of  the  cattle  ;  object  and  nature 
of  the  spring  round-up ;  of  the  beef  round-up ;  what  is  done  with  the  cattle ;  the 
life  of  the  cowboys.  (10)  AVhere  are  the  forests?  (17)  What  kinds  of  trees  are 
found?  (18)  How  is  the  lumbering  carried  on  ?  (19)  What  cities  are  engaged 
in  lumbering?  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  w^ood?  (20)  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  building  stones?  AVhat  kinds  are  found?  Where?  (21)  Where 
are  oil  and  gas  obtained?  Of  what  use  are  they?  (22)  Where  is  coal  found? 
To  what  uses  put?  (23)  Tell  about  the  iron  mining:  —  its  development;  nature 
of  the  ore;  where  sent;  reason;  manner  of  loading  the  vessels;  cities  sent  from 
and  shipped  to ;  states  producing  it.  (24)  Study  about  copper  :  —  where  found; 
how  found ;  mining;  obtaining  the  metal  from  the  ore;  towns  near  the  mines; 
uses  of  copper.  (25)  What  other  minerals  are  obtained  ?  Where  ?  (26)  What 
clay  products  are  manufactured?  (27)  Where  is  Rookwood  ware  made?  How? 
(28)  Where  are  the  principal  cities  to  be  looked  for?  Why?  (29)  AVhat  cities 
at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  ?  For  what  are  they  important?  (30)  Give 
the  reasons  for  the  location  of  Chicago  and  its  wonderful  growth.  (31)  Describe 
meat  packing  in  Chicago.  (32)  To  what  uses  are  the  various  products  put? 
(33)  What  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  Chicago?  Why?  (34)  State  some 
other  facts  about  Chicago.  (35)  Briefly  enumerate  the  important  facts  about  Chi- 
cago. (36)  What  other  Great  Lake  cities  are  there?  For  what  is  each  impor- 
tant? (37)  Name  the  cities  along  the  Mississippi  River,  and  tell  for  what  each  is 
important  (38)  Describe  flour  milling.  (39)  Name  the  cities  along  the  Missouri. 
For  what  is  each  important  ?    ^40)   Do  the  same  for  the  Ohio  valley. 
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Review  bt  States  :  OKio  (O.) . —  (1)  Name  the  four  largest  cities.  (Appen- 
dii,  pp.  iv-vi.J  Where  is  each  located  ?  Why  there  1  (2)  What  other  cities  of 
Ohio  are  itientiooed?  For  what  is  each  important?  (13)  Wh;  ia  there  much 
manufacturing  in  this  state  7  (4)  What  other  industries  are  mentioned  in  the 
text?  (5)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  209  to  216)  in  order  to  see  what  crops  are 
raised  in  Ohio.  (6)  Id  what  ways  are  the  cities  of  Ohio  dependent  upon  New 
Orleans  and  New  York?  How  are  the  latter  cities  dependent  upon  those  in 
Ohio?  (7)  Of  what  service  tc  Cleveland  and  Toledo  is  the  Erie  Canal? 
(8)  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Ohio  like  that  of  Maine  (p.  85).  As  you  study  each 
state  do  the  same. 

Iwliana  (Ind.).  —  (9)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  209  to  216)  to  see  what  crops 
are  produced  in  Indiana.  (10)  Which  is  the  lai^'est  city?  For  what  noted? 
(11)  What  other  cities  were  mentioned?  (12)  What  are  the  industries  of 
Indiana?  (13)  Examine  the  relief  map  to  see  if  the  relief  seems  favorable  to 
farming.  What  other  Central  States  resemble  this  in  relief?  (14)  Of  what  im- 
portance was  the  fact  that  so  lar^e  a  part  of  this  section  was  treeless  when  dis- 
covered ? 

Kentucky  (Ky.).  —  (15)  Why  should  this  stite  \ie  better  adapted  to  tobacco 
raising  than  Ohio?  (16)  Of  what  importance  is  the  limestone  of  Kentucky? 
(17)  Where  are  most  of  the  cities?  Why  there?  (18)  What  products  are  men- 
tioned from  Kentucky?  (19)  Which  b  the  largest  city?  For  what  important  ? 
(20)   What  other  cities  are  mentioned  ? 

/«(noM(JH.).  — (21)  What  industries  are  mentioned  from  this  state?  (22)  Ex- 
amine the  maps  (Figs.  200  to  216)  to  see  what  crops  are  raised.  (2;1)  Why  ia  there 
much  manufacturing  in  Illinois?  What  kinds  are  carried  on  ?  (24)  Of  what  value 
is  the  lake  to  manufacturing?  (25)  State  the  reasons  why  Chicago  has  developed 
BO  greatly.  (20)  What  other  cities  are  mentioned  in  thisstate?  For  what  is  each 
important?  (27)  In  the  Appendix  (pp,  iv-vii)  find  the  population  of  the  three 
largest  cities  of  each  of  the  four  states  so  far  reviewed,  and  compare  them. 
(2lj)  Which  of  these  fouTStates  is  the  largest?  Which  smallest?   (Appendix, p.  iii,) 

Afichigan  (Mick.).  —  (29)  What  lakes  does  this  state  border?  Of  what  advan- 
tage is  this?  (30)  What  disadvantage  can  you  see  in  the  fact  that  water  separates 
the  lower  from  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan?  (31)  Ice  stops  lake  traffic  io 
winter.  What  effect  must  this  have?  (32)  Into  what  waters  does  this  state 
drain  ?  Contrast  this  with  the  other  states.  (.13)  Where  are  most  of  the  large 
cities?  Whythere?  (34)  For  what  iseach  important?  (35)  Give  the  reasons 
for  the  location  of  Detroit     (36)    What  are  the  important  products  of  Michigan? 

Wucnnsia  (Wh.).  —  (37)  Which  is  the  largest  city  io  this  state?  For  what 
important?  (38)  What  othercities  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  What  is  done  in 
each?  (30)  Compare  Wisconsin  with  Michigan  in  relief;  in  industries;  in  min- 
eral products;  in  crops;  in  the  size  of  cities.  (40)  What  effect  must  the  lakes 
haveapon  theclimat«?  Would  this  influence  be  greater  or  less  than  iu  Michigan? 
Why  ?  (41)  If  there  were  coal  beds  in  northern  Wisconsin,  what  effect  might  it 
have  upon  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  the  coal  mining  of  Pennsylvania? 

Minnesota  (Minn.).  — (i2)  Where  does  the  Mississippi  River  rise?  (43)  What 
oceans  receive  the  watera  that  fall  upon  Minnesota?  Through  what  rivers? 
(44)  What  industries  are  carried  on  in  this  state  ?  (45)  What  crops  are  raised  ? 
(46)  Name  the  three  largest  cities,  and  tell  why  each  is  important.  (47)  How 
does  the  largest  compare  with  Boston?    With  Cincinnati? 

loma  (la.).  —  (48)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  209  to  216)  to  see  what  crops 
are  nused  in  this  stat«.     (49)   What  other  important  indnairiea  are  carried  on  ? 
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around  them.  Besides  being  a  center  for  tobacco,  like  Richmond 
and  St.  Louis,  Liouisville  manufactures  iron  goods,  farming  imple- 
ments, flour,  and  leather  goods.     It  is  also  a  railway  center. 

EvANSViLLE,  the  largest  river  port  in  Indiana,  is  principally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  machinery,  and  leather  goods. 
Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  Indiana,  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  splendid  farming  district.  It  is  a  railway  and  trade  center  like 
Columbus,  and  handles  much  grain,  lumber,  and  furniture. 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGS8TI0NS 

Review  Questions  and  Topics.  —  (1)  Describe  the  phyaiograpby : — the 
plains ;  the  mountains ;  the  prairies ;  the  soil.  (2)  What  about  the  dima^  of  the 
section  ?  (8)  Tell  about  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley :  —  first  pioneers; 
use  of  the  rivers ;  steamboats ;  canals  and  railways ;  rapid  settlement  in  later  years ; 
population.  (4)  Describe  the  farm  in  Ohio :  —  its  size ;  the  buildings ;  the  prod- 
ucts ;  life  on  the  farm.  Would  you  care  to  live  there?  Why?  (5)  What  fmiti 
are  raised,  and  where  ?  (6)  Where  is  tobacco  raised,  and  what  cities  are  engaged 
in  its  manufacture?  (7)  What  kinds  of  stock  are  raised  in  Kentucky?  What  ii 
the  reason  for  their  fine  grade  ?  (8)  Describe  the  Mammoth  Cave.  (0)  TeU  about 
corn  :  —  the  planting ;  the  care  of  the  field ;  uses  of  corn ;  cities  which  handle  the 
corn.  (10)  Where  is  wheat  raised?  (11)  Describe  the  Bed  River  valley  of  the 
North.  (12)  Tell  about  wheat  raising  on  the  Dalrymple  farm.  (18)  What  cities 
have  been  influenced  by  this  wheat  region?  (14)  What  other  grains  are  raised? 
For  what  are  they  used  ?  In  what  cities  ?  (15)  Describe  cattle  ranching : — where 
carried  on ;  reason ;  the  cattle  ranch ;  wandering  of  the  cattle ;  object  and  natore 
of  the  spring  round-up ;  of  the  beef  round-up ;  what  is  done  with  the  cattle ;  the 
life  of  the  cowboys.  (16)  Where  are  the  forests?  (17)  What  kinds  of  trees  are 
found?  (18)  How  is  the  lumbering  carried  on  ?  (19)  What  cities  are  engaged 
in  lumbering?  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  wood?  (20)  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  building  stones?  What  kinds  are  found?  Where?  (21)  VThere 
are  oil  and  gas  obtained?  Of  what  use  are  they?  (22)  Where  is  coal  foond? 
To  what  uses  put?  (23)  Tell  about  the  iron  mining:  —  its  development;  nature 
of  the  ore;  where  sent;  reason;  manner  of  loading  the  vessels;  cities  sent  from 
and  shipped  to ;  states  producing  it.  (24)  Study  about  copper :  —  where  found; 
how  found;  mining;  obtaining  the  metal  from  the  ore;  towns  near  the  mines; 
uses  of  copper.  (25)  What  other  minerals  are  obtained?  Where?  (26)  What 
clay  products  are  manufactured?  (27)  Where  is  Rookwood  ware  made?  How? 
(28)  Where  are  the  principal  cities  to  be  looked  for?  Why?  (29)  What  cities 
at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  ?  For  what  are  they  important?  (30)  Give 
the  reasons  for  the  location  of  Chicago  and  its  wonderful  growth.  (81)  Describe 
meat  packing  in  Chicago.  (32)  To  what  uses  are  the  various  products  pat? 
(33)  What  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  Chicago?  Why?  (34)  State  some 
other  facts  about  Chicago.  (35)  Briefly  enumerate  the  important  facts  about  Chi- 
cago. (36)  What  other  Great  Lake  cities  are  there?  For  what  is  each  impor- 
tant? (37)  Name  the  cities  along  the  Mississippi  River,  and  tell  for  what  each  Is 
important.  (38)  Describe  flour  milling.  (39)  Name  the  cities  along  the  Misaoari. 
For  what  is  each  important?    ^40)  Do  the  same  for  the  Ohio  yallej. 
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Rbtiew  bt  States;  Oiio  (0.).— (I)  Name  tha  four  largeatcitieg.  (Appen- 
dix, pp.  iT-vi.)  Where  is  each  located?  Why  there?  (2)  What  other  cities  of 
Ohio  are  menlioned ?  For  what  is  each  important?  (3)  Why  is  there  much 
nuuiufacturing  in  this  state  ?  (4)  What  other  industries  are  mentioned  in  the 
text?  (5)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  209  to  216)  in  order  to  see  what  crops  are 
imised  in  Ohio.  (6)  lo  what  ways  are  the  cities  of  Ohio  dependent  upon  New 
Orleans  and  New  York?  How  are  the  latter  cities  dependent  upon  those  in 
Ohio?  (7)  Of  what  serrice  to  Cleveland  and  Toledo  is  the  Erie  Canal? 
(8)  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Ohio  like  that  of  Maine  (p.  05).  As  you  study  each 
itate  do  the  same. 

Indiana  (^Tnd.).  —  (0)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  300  to  216)  to  see  what  crops 
•re  produced  in  Indiana.  (10)  Which  is  the  largest  city?  For  what  noted? 
(11)  What  other  cities  were  mentioned?  (12)  What  are  the  industries  of 
Indiana?  (13)  Examine  the  relief  map  to  see  if  the  relief  seems  favorable  to 
fanoing.  What  other  Central  States  resemble  this  in  relief?  (14)  Of  what  im- 
portance was  tlie  fact  that  bo  large  a  part  of  this  section  was  treeless  when  dis- 
covered ? 

Kentucky  (Ay.).  —  (15)  Why  should  this  stnt«  lie  better  adapted  to  tobacco 
nising  than  Ohio?  (16)  Of  what  importance  ia  the  limestone  of  Kentucky? 
(17)  Where  are  most  of  the  cities  ?  Whytliere?  (18)  What  products  are  men- 
tioned from  Kentucky?  (19)  Which  is  the  largest  city?  For  what  important? 
(20)    What  other  cities  are  mentioned? 

Illinoi)  (Ut.y  — (21)  Whatindustiiesarementionedfrom  thisstate?  (22)  Ex- 
amine the  maps  (Figs.  209  to  216)  to  see  what  croi>s  are  raised.  (2^1)  Why  is  there 
much  manufacturing  in  Illinois?  What  kinds  are  carried  on  ?  (24)  Of  what  value 
is  the  lake  tc  manufacturing?  (2.'>)  State  the  reasons  why  Chicago  has  developed 
■o  greatly.  (26)  What  other  cities  are  mentioned  in  this  state?  For  what  is  each 
important?  (27)  In  the  Appendix  (pp.  iv-vii)  find  the  population  of  the  three 
largest  cities  of  each  of  the  four  states  so  tar  reviewed,  and  compare  them. 
(28)  Whichof  thesefourstatesisthelai^est?   Which  smallest  ?   (Appendix, p.iii.) 

Michigan  (Mich.).  —  (2B)  What  lakes  does  this  state  border  ?  Of  what  advan- 
tage is  this?  (30)  What  disadvantage  can  you  see  in  the  fact  that  water  separates 
the  lower  from  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan?  (31)  Ice  stops  lake  traffic  in 
winter.  What  effect  must  this  have?  (33)  Into  what  waters  does  this  stat« 
drain?  Contrast  this  with  the  other  stat<!9.  (;i3)  Where  are  most  of  the  large 
cities?  Why  there?  (34)  For  what  is  each  iinporlant?  (Hf))  Give  the  reasons 
for  the  location  of  Detroit    (36)    What  are  the  im|iortant  products  of  Michigan? 

Wisconsin  (Wit.).  —  (37)  Which  is  the  largest  city  in  this  state?  For  what 
important?  (38)  What  other  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  What  is  done  in 
each?  (39)  Compare  Wisconsin  with  Michigan  in  relief ;  in  industries;  in  min- 
eral products;  in  crops;  in  the  size  of  cities.  (40)  What  effect  must  the  lakes 
have  npon  the  climat«?  Would  this  influence  he  greater  or  less  than  in  Michigan  1 
Why  ?  (41)  If  there  were  coal  beds  in  noi'them  Wi.sconsin,  what  effect  might  it 
have  upon  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  the  coal  mining  of  Pennsylvania? 

Minnesota  (Minn.).  —  (i2)  Where  does  the  Mississippi  River  rise?  (4.'!)  What 
oceans  receive  the  watera  that  fall  upon  Minnesota?  Through  what  rivers? 
(44)  What  industries  are  carried  on  in  this  stite?  (45)  What  crojis  are  raised? 
(46)  Name  the  three  largest  cities,  and  tell  why  each  is  important.  (47)  How 
does  the  largest  compare  with  Boston?     With  Cincinnati? 

Iowa  (la.).  —  (48)  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  209  to  216)  to  see  what  crops 
arenuaed  in  this  state.     (49)   What  other  important  industries  are  carried  on? 
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»  nbow  the  loc&tluD  of  San  FraacUco,  Portland,  Tacoma,  anil  Seattle. 


IX.     THE  WESTERN  STATES 


Early  Settlements.  —  While  the  pioneers  were  settling  the  prai- 
ries of  the  Central  States,  almost  nothing  was  known  about  the  Far 
:  West.     The  Spanish  had  taken  possession  of  the  southern  portion,  ' 
and  many  of  their  names  are  still  retained,  as  New  Mexico,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.     In  1848  gold  was  discovered  in  the 


Fia.  133. 
Sutibi  Barbara  MIbsIod,  Soatbern  Calltonila.    Still  used  aa  a  place  of  worsbip. 

stream  gravels  of  California,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
left  farms,  factories,  and  homes  in  a  mad  rush  for  the  gold  fields. 
Some  sailed  all  the  way  around  South  America;  others  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  but  many  traveled  overland,  running  the  risk 
of  attack  from  Indians  and  of  death  from  thirst.  There  were  then  no 
railways  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  journey  was  long  and  tedio\\%. 
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For  ages  the  rocks  of  the  Siena  Nevada  Mountains  had  been  cnimblmg 
and  washing  away,  but  the  gold  which  they  contained  lodged  in  the  hollows 
and  crevices  of  the  rocky  beds  of  the  streams. 

It  was  this  gold  that  the  early  gold  hunters,  or  prospectors,  were 
seeking,  and  they  obtained  it  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Placing  some  of 
the  stream  gravel  in  a  pan  of  water,  they  rocked  it  back  and  forth  in 
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tbe  Rocky  Houd  tains. 


such  a  way  aa  to  cause  the  heavier  particles  of  gold  to  separate  from  the 
gravel,  while  the  lighter  minerals  were  washed  away.  The  prospeotora 
were  sometimes  rewarded  by  finding  large  lumps  of  gold,  called  nvgg&ta, 
worth  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  discovery  of  gold  quickly  drew  so  many  persons  to  Califor- 
nia tliat  the  territory  waa  able  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1850; 
and,  as  the  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  carried  farther  and 
farther,  the  West  soon  became  explored  and  settled.  Railways  were 
built  across  the  mountains  (Fig.  134),  and  many  industries,  such  as 
farming,  lumbering,  and  ranching,  have  followed  mining.  Indeed, 
in  many  sections  these  industries  are  now  much  more  important  than 
even  gold  and  silver  mining. 


-Ml.  Hijod,  Oreson. 
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Pbysiogri^by.  —  The  Western  Stiites  are  made  up  largely  of  pla- 
teaus and  mountains.  The  greater  jiart  of  the  surfitce  is  more  than 
a  mile  above  sea  level, 
while  some  mountain 
peaks  are  two  and  three 
miles  in  height. 

The  extreme  eastern 
portion  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Great  Plains  (p. 
126),  which  reach  to  tin- 
very  base  of  the  Rock\- 
Mountains.  These  moun- 
tains extend  entirely 
across  the  country 
into  Mexico  on  the  south  and  Canada  on  the  north.  They  are 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  ranges  and  ridges,  which  attain  their 
greatest  height  in  Colorado.  A  long  distance  farther  west,  and 
almost  parallel  with  the  Rockies, 
is  another  system  of  mountains, 
called  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains in  California  and  the  Cas- 
cade Ranges  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Still  farther  west, 
and  close  to  tlie  coast,  is  a  third 
series,  known  as  the  Coast 
Ranges,  which  in  places  rise 
directly  out  of  the  ocean. 

Just  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  a  plateau,  dotted 
with  numerous  mountain  peaks 
and  small  ridges.  It  is  higher 
at  the  two  ends  than  in  the 
middle,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts  (Fig.  43)  :  (1)  the 
great  Columbia  plateau  of  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  on  the 
north ;  (2)  the  Colorado  plateau 
of  Arizona  and  Utah  on  the 
^w-  J-  south ;  and  (3)  the  Great  Basin 

Ht.  tuinter,  WuhiDgtoD.  of  Utah  and  Nevada  \m>\.-«««i^ 
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For  ages  the  rocks  of  the  Siena  Kevada  Uonntaiiu  had  beeo  oramUing 
ftDd  washii^  away,  but  the  gold  which  they  contuned  lodged  in  the  hollows 
and  crevices  of  the  rocky  beds  of  the  streams. 

It  was  this  gold  that  the  early  gold  hunters,  or  pnapeeton,  were 
seeking,  and  they  obtained  it  in  a  very  simple  mamier.  Placing  some  of 
the  stream  gravel  in  a  pan  of  water,  they  rocked  it  back  and  forth  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  heavier  particles  of  gold  to  separate  from 
gravel,  while  the  lighter  minerals  were  washed  away.     The  proS] 
■were  Bometiiues  rewai'ded  by  finding  large  liiiiips  of  gold,  called  ni 
worth  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  discovery  of  gold  quickly  drew  so  many  persons  to  Califor- 
nia timt  the  territory  was  able  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1860; 
and,  as  the  search  for  the  precious  inetal  was  carried  farther  and 
farther,  the  West  soon  became  explored  and  settled.  Rulways  wen 
built  across  the  mountains  (Fig.  184),  and  many  industries,  Baoh  as 
farming,  lumbering,  and  ranching,  have  followed  miniiig.  Indeed, 
in  many  sections  these  industries  are  now  much  more  important  than 
even  gtAd  and  aHvet  mining. 
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which  prevents  the  water  from  flowing  out,  and  is  called  the  Great 
Basin  (Fig.  43).  Its  few  stretims  either  flow  into  s)iallowsalt  lakes, 
which  are  growing  more  and  more  salt  as  the  years  pass,  or  they  dry 
up  and  disappear  in  the  sand. 

That  much  rain  falls  on  the  cool  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the 
West  is  shown  by  the  numerous  large  rivers  which  have  their  sources 
there.  Name  and  locate  those  flowing  from  tlie  Kocky  Mountains 
into  the  Mississippi.  Trace  the  Uio  Grande  and  the  rivers  that 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Although  long,  these  rivers  are  not 
navigahle,  partly  because  of  the  steep  slopes,  and  partly  because  of 
the  lack  of  water.  Indeed,  during  the  dry  summer  season,  many,  like 
the  Rio  Grande,  almost  disappear  in  the  middle  part  of  their  course. 

The  importance  of  even  the  higher  plateaus  in  condensing  the  vapor 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  highlands  of  Centra!  Arizona.  A  persou  travel- 
ing eastward  front  Los  Angeles,  on  the  Atchison,  To[)eka  and  Santa  F^ 
Eailway,  upon  reaching  the  Colorado  River  in  the  evening,  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  about  500  feet  above  sea  level.  If  it  is  summer, 
the  thermometer  may  register  from  110°  to  120°  in  the  shade,  for  tliis  is  the 
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the  two.     The  numerous  short  north  and  south  mountain  ranges 
in  the  Great  Basin  are  called  the  Basin  Ranges. 

Between  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade  system  and  the  Coast  Ranges  there 
is  an  area  of  lowland  (Fig.  43).  In  California  and  Oregon  this  forms 
fertile  valleys ;  in  Washington  it  is  occupied  by  Puget  Sound. 

Throughout  most  of  this  AVestern  country  evidences  of  volcanic  action 
abound  (p.  5).  Some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  are  extinct  volcanoes,  as  Mt 
Rainier  (Fig.  J),  within  sight  of  Tacoma,  AVashington ;  Mt.  Hood  (Fig. 
135),  not  far  from  Portlaxd,  Oregon ;  and  Mt.  Shasta  (Fig.  6),  in  north- 
ern California. 

The  influence  of  lava  on  the  AVest  is  marked.  For  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  it  forms  the  rock  of  the  country,  and  its  decay  has 
produced  a  soil  which  is  very  fertile.  It  covers  the  plateaus,  especially 
in  the  north,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
the  West. 

Climate.  —  Unlike  the  East,  where  the  climate  is  very  uniform 
over  large  sections,  tlie  West  is  a  region  of  contrasts,  with  a  great 
variety  of  climate  from  jJace  to  place.  The  most  general  fact  about 
the  climate  of  this  vast  Western  region  is  its  aridity.  Large  areas 
of  country  are  so  dry  that  no  agriculture  is  possible  without  irrigation. 
Only  among  the  high  plateaus  and  mountains,  and  in  Washington, 
western  Oregon,  and  the  greater  part  of  California,  is  there  rainfall 
enough  for  forests  or  for  farming.  Thus,  almost  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  continent  is  a  partial  or  complete  desert. 

Along  the  northwestern  coast  the  damp  west  winds  bring  so 
much  vapor  tliat  the  rainfall  is  heavy.  Indeed,  near  the  coast  of 
Washington  there  is  a  rainfall  greater  than  in  any  other  p^rt  of  the 
United  States,  tlie  heaviest  rain  coming  in  winter.  But  being 
robbed  of  its  vapor  in  crossing  the  mountains,  the  air  descends  on 
tlie  eastern  side  so  dry  that  agriculture  is  i)0S8ible  in  only  a  few 
sections,  as  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  and  in  the  wheat  district 
of  central  and  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Parts  of  Nevada,  L'tah,  Arizona,  and  California  are  true  deserts, 
and  portions  of  each  of  the  other  states  ai)proach  it.  Near  the  north- 
ern shores  of  (ireat  Salt  Lake,  for  example,  not  a  tree  nor  even  a  shmb 
is  to  be  seen  for  many  miles.  The  entire  surface  is  covered  by  a 
glistening  whitish  substance  called  alkali  In  other  regions  dreary 
wastes  extend  hundreds  of  miles,  interrupted  only  by  cacti  and  other 
arid  land  plants,  by  rocky  ledges,  and  by  occasional  mountain  peaks. 

The  lack  of  water  is  shown  on  the  map  by  the  scarcity  of  streams 
in  and  near  Nevada.     That  section  is  a  real  basin^  having  a  rin 
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covered  up  with  a  thick  blanket  of  hard  lava,  beneath  which  the 
miners  are  obliged  to  tunnel  in  order  to  follow  them. 

Very  early  the  miners  became  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  "pan- 
ning" of  the  gold,  as  washing  the  gravel  in  pans  was  called 
(p.  148).  They  then  adopted  the  far  more  speedy  plan  of  hydraulic 
mining  (Fig.  136). 

This  method  of  mining  within  the  basin  of  all  navigable  streams  of 
the  state  is  now  prohibited  by  law  because  the  gravel  and  silt  wei-e  washed 
into  the  rivers  and  made  them  too  shallow  for  navigation,  and  during  high 
water  caused  the  rivers  to  leave  their  banks  and  overflow  thousands  of 
acres  of  land. 

Another  method  of  mining  gold,  and  the  one  by  which  most  of 
that  metal  is  now  obtained,  is  to  dig  into  the  solid  rock.  -The  shafts 
and  tunnels  follow  the  veins  from  which  the  gold  in  the  gravels 
originally  came.  The  metal  is  found  in  rock  mixed  with  other 
minerals  which  are  of  little  or  no  value;  but  the  gold  sometimes 
occurs  in  such  small  grains  that  one  may  spend  days  in  a  mine  with- 
out teeinff  any. 

To  secure  the  gold,  the  ore  is  put  through  a  stamp  mill  (Fig.  138). 
The  ore  is  dumped  into  a  rock  breaker,  where  it  is  broken  into  bits 
about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  dropping  into  bins  to  which  are  attached 
self-feeders  which  feed  the  ore  to  the  batteries  containing  the 
heavy  stamps. 

An  abundance  of  water  and  a  certain  amount  of  quicksilver  is 
put  into  the  batteries  with  the  ore.  The  ore  is  ground  to  fine 
powder  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water  and  quicksilver  and 
passed  through  a  fine  screen  on  to  amalgamated  plates  over  which  it 
passes,  and  finally  through  the  concentrates  to  collect  the  fine  gold. 
At  certain  times  the  stamps  are  stopped  and  a  "  clean  up  "  is  made. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  mining  districts  in  the  world  was  that  of 
the  Comstock  Lode  at  Virgiuia  City,  Nevada.  So  many  people  moved 
there  then  that  Nevada  territory  became  a  state  in  1864 ;  and  Vikqinia 
City,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  grew  to  be  a  thriving  city. 

Partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mining,  and  partly  because  of  the 
failure  to  discover  new  bonanzas,  some  of  the  mines  were  abandoned  and 
people  drifted  away,  so  that  the  population  of  Nevada  decreased,  but  with 
the  discovery  of  new  mining  fields,  new  towns  have  sprung  up,  and  Nevada 
is  again  the  center  of  great  activity,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation. Tonopah,  Ooldfield,  Bawbide,  and  Bullfrog  are  important  new 
mining  towns. 
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hottest  region  in  the  United  States,  hotter  than  many  parts  of  the  torrid 
xone.  After  leaving  the  river,  the  train  ascends  the  Colorado  plateaa, 
7000  feet  tiigh,  and  the  next  morning  the  traveler  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest,  while  the  almoet  unbearable  heat  of  the  previous  day  is  replaced 
by  a  delightfully  cool  ajr.  As  if  by  magic  the  scene  is  changed,  simply 
because,  on  the  elevated  plateau,  the  air  is  cooler  and  the  vapor  can 
therefore  be  condensed  into  rain. 

Mineral  Products.  —  As  we  have  already  seen,  mining  was  the 
first  industry  to  attract  large  numbers  of  pioneers  to  the  For  West. 
Every  one  of  the  Western  States  contains  mineral  deposits  of  some 
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kind,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  coal.  This  region  is 
now  the  most  important  mining  district  in  the  world. 

Much  of  the  land  ia  still  owned  by  the  government,  and  all  ore 
that  is  discovered  upon  it  belongs  to  the  finder.  Any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  become  the  owner  of  a  valuable  mine,  if  he  can 
find  one  on  government  land.  Consequently,  hundreds  of  pros- 
pectors are  digging  into  the  earth  wherever  there  are  indications 
of  ore.  In  most  cases  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  but 
they  keep  trying,  moving  from  place  to  place.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, valuable  ore  is  found,  and  then  the  poor  prospectors  become 
suddenly  rich. 

Much  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  gravels  of  tbream  beds 
where  water  no  longer  flows.  In  many  places  these  dry  beds  are 
near  the  surface,  so  that  minii^  is  easy,  in  otheti^  the;  have  bera 
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with  the  ore.  More  copper  is  produced  &t  Butte  than  in  any  other 
mining  district  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  very  extensive, 
reaching  several  thousand  feet  into  the  earth  and  having  miles 
of  tunnels,  through  which  one  might  wander  for  days  without  find- 
ing bis  way  out. 

Much  of  the  ore  is  crushed  and  reduced  in  smelters  within  the 
city  limits.  In  the  process,  fumes  of  sulphur  pour  forth  from  the 
tall  chimneys  and  settle  to  the  ground,  killing  almost  all  vegetation, 
and  causing  the  city  and  ita  immediate  surroundings  to  present  a 
barren,  desolate  appearance. 

As  in  Colorado  and  Montana,  the  principal  industry  in  Arizona  is  min- 
ing, much  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  gold  being  produced.  One  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  territory  is  Tucson,  which,  together  with  the  otliers,  is  mainly 
engaged  in  business  connected  with  mining.  There  is  also  much  mining, 
especially  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in  each  of  the  other  Western  States, 
especially  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

Iron  is  foiflid  in  several  of  the  states,  but  it  is  not  mined  to  any  extent 
except  west  of  Fueblo,  in  Colorado.  Coal,  usually  of  poor  quality,  also 
occurs  in  many  sections;  but  a  very  good  grade  of  coal  is  produced  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

Llimberfng.  —  The  mining  industry  requires  vast  quantities  of 
lumber  for  timbering.  The  Butte  mines  alone  consume  millions 
of  feet  per  year.  In  the  mines  heavy  timbers  are  placed  upright 
and  close  together  on 
each  side  of  a  tunnel, 
with  crosspieces  over- 
head, to  prevent  the 
rock  from  caving  in. 
Because  of  the  great 
pressure  upon  them, 
timbers  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter  are 
often  broken,' 

While  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  country 
is  arid,  the  mountains 
and  someof  the  higher 
plateaus  are  forested. 
Thus    the    mines,  fio.  139. 

which  are  usually  Chopplngdown«tr«laHomboldtCountj,G»,\\toTOV»,. 
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among  the  high  mountains,  are  generally  supplied  without  difficulty, 
for  the  logs  are  easily  brought  to  tliem. 

In  the  damp,  equable  climate  near  the  northwestern  coast,  are 
forests  of  giant  redwood,  fir,  cedar,  and  spruce  trees  which  grow  to 
a  greater  size  than  any  other  trees  in  the  world  (Fig.  140).     While 


OreaC  Inga  being 


the  logs  in  Maine  and  Michigan  are  rarely  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter,  many  in  Washington  and  Oregon  are  from 
six  to  ten  feet  through,  and  sonic  in  California  are  very  much 
larger, 

A  visit  to  a  lumbering  camp  near  Tacoraa  will  show  that,  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  trees,  and  to  the  climate,  the  work  is  carried  on  very  differ- 
ently from  lumbering  in  Maine  (p.  51).  The  men  are  able  to  work  both 
winter  and  siunraer.  Some  trees  tower  upward  for  two  hundred  feet, — 
that  is  higher  than  most  church  steeples,  —  and  contain  as  much  as 
fifteen  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  or  enough,  when  sawed  into  boards,  to 
build  a  small  house. 

After  the  branches  are  removed,  the  tree  is  sawed  into  logs  of  different 
lengths,  as  twenty-four,  thirty-two,  forty -eight  feet,  and  these  are  dragged 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  several  miles  away.  There  they  are  pUed 
upon  flat  cars  and  taken  to  the  mills  (Fig.  143),  a  single  section  sometimes 
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occupjiDg  an  entire  car.  Many  go  to  Tacoha  and  Seattle,  where  there 
are  enormous  aawmills.  Since  there  is  so  much  lumber,  many  of  the  streets 
of  Tacoina,  and  other  places  in  this  region,  are  paved  with  thick  planks 
instead  of  stone  or  asphalt. 

Agriculture.  —  Farming  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  well- 
watered  section  of  the  Northwest  (Fig.  141).  This  is  a  wheats 
producing  country  like  the  Red  River  valley.  Barley  is  another 
coiomon  grain  and  much  hay  is  also  raised.  During  harvest  season 
the  air  is  so  dry  that  both  liay  and  grain  may  be  left  out  for  weeks 
with  little  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  rain. 

Great  quantities  of  fruit  are  also  raised  in  this  region.  In  the 
north  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  are  produced;  but  in  the  south, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  great  valley  of  California,  in 


addition  to  the  hardier  fruits,  are  groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
and  figs,  as  well  as  other  trees  which  grow  only  in  warm  climates. 
Stockton  and  Sacramento  are  the  leading  cities  of  the  great  valley. 

Farming  is  possible  in  some  other  parts  of  the  West  by  means  of 
irrigation.  The  influence  of  irrigation  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
region  near  Denver,  which  is  crossed  by  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Platte  River,  from  which  a  ditch  as  large  as  a  canal  is  led  out 
upon  the  plain. 

Smaller  branches  are  led  off  from  the  main  ditch,  and  each  of 
these  is  divided  and  subdivided  to  supply  farms  along  its  course. 
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San  Di^go,  California. 


When  a  field  needs  water,  tlie  ditch  is  tapped  and  the  field  flooded, 
or  else  the  water  is  led  into  little  furrows  a  few  feet  apart.  The 
method  of  irrigation  depends  upon  the  kiiul  of  crop  that  is  under  cul- 
tivation.    As  there  is  danger  that  the  supply  of  water  may  not  last 


trio.  143. 
Train  lo»d  ot  logs  M  S»»mllL 
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through  the  summer,  reservoirs  (Fig.  142)  are  built  to  store  the  water 
furnished  by  the  spring  freshets ;  and  when  needed,  this  is  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  ditch. 

Of  course  such  an  arrangement  is  expensive,  and  each  farmer 
most  pay  for  his  water  at  a  certain  rate,  as  each  house  in  a  city 
pays  for  its  water  or  gas. 

Irrigation  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  settlement  of  the  West. 
Without  it  Denver  and  Pueblo  would  not  be  the  cities  they  are ; 
and,  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining 
food,  scores  of  mining 
towQS  would  not  be  in 
existence. 

Wherever  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  are 
led  out  over  the  fields, 
people  form  settle- 
ments and  often  small 
cities.  That  is  the 
case  at  Greblev,  in 
Colorado,  Cheyenne 
and  Larahie,  the 
principal  cities  in  Wy- 
oming, and  numerous 
other  places. 

The  Mormons,  a.  re- 
ligious sect,  under  the 
leadership  of  Brigham 
Young,  migrated  into  the 
then  unknown  West  and 
settled  a  few  miles  from 
Great  Salt  Lake.  There 
they  commenced  to 
build  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  country.  They  also  began  to  raise  crops  by  irrigation,  to  plant  fruit 
trees,  and  to  convert  portions  of  the  desert  waste  into  beautiful  gardens. 

There  are  now  many  "gentiles,"  as  those  among  them  who  do  not 
accept  Mormonism  are  called;  and  agriculture  is  no  longer  the  sole 
industry,  for  many  rich  mines,  especially  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
have  been  opened.  There  are  numerous  busy  towns  and  cities,  the 
largest,  aside  from  the  capital,  Salt  Lake  Citv,  being  Ooden,  which  lies 
ooith  of  the  capital. 


Oranges  and  bloBsoms,  d< 


r  Los  Angeles. 
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California  is  a  third  section  noted  for  its  extensive  irrigation. 
The  rain  comes  off  the  Pacific  Ocean  during  the  winter  and  upon 
the  lofty  mountains  deep  snow  gathers.  Water  for  irrigation  during 
the  long  dry  summers  ia  supplied  by  reservoirs  and  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  Although  a  small  part  of  the  state  is  by  nature  a  desert,  the 
addition  of  water   to  the  fertile   soil  has   changed   the  country  so 


irrigated  to  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world.  Tliis  region  jjro- 
duces  oranges,  lemons,  [irunes,  peaches,  pears,  gra^ws,  figs,  olives, 
walnuts,  almonds,  barley,  wheat,  beans,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  and  many 
othei'  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains. 

Among  the  fruits  the  most  comD  o  s  the  orange,  especially  the  seed- 
less navel  oi'aiige.  In  tlie  valleys  of  so  tl  er  C  ilifornia  nearly  every 
home  lias  its  orange  trees  (Fig.  144)  i  i  nay  cases  is  entirely  Bur- 
roimded  by  groves  of  them.  The  fl  ter  seison  is  the  harvest  time  for 
oraiigea,  whicli  begin  to  be  picked  fro  the  tre  a  about  the  last  of  Xovember 
and  continue  to  be  gathered  until  March  oi  later.  They  are  cut  from  the 
trees,  sorted  according  to  size,  then  packed  in  boxes  and  shipped  away. 

Heaides  fniit  in  the  freah  state,  immense  quantities  of  fniit,  such  as 
peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  gra[>es  (Fig.  145),  and  figs,  are  dried,  usually  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  In  the  Eastern  States  fruit  would  decay  if  left  out  of  doors; 
but  in  the  sunny  climate  of  the  arid  lands  it  dries  quickly.  Great  quantities 
of  fruit  are  also  canned,  as  near  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  in  the  East. 
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The  beet^ugar  industry  ia  carried  on  extensively  in  California.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  are  planted  annually  to  beets  which  are  converted  into 
sugar  by  the  beet-sugar  factories  located  at  Spreckels  (Fig,  146),  Oxnard, 
Hamilton,  Chlno,  Alvarado,  Eetteravia,  Los  Alamitos,  Watsonville,  Visalia, 
and  Corcoran. 

Thousands  of  persons  from  the  East  were  originally  attracted 
to  California  by  the  mild  and  healthful  climate;  but-  seeing  the 
opportunity  for  fruit  raising,  they  started  orchards.  In  the 
valleys  which  are  too  cool  for  raising  oranges  and  other  sub-tropical 
fruits,  thousands  of  acres  are  devoted  to  prunes,  apricots,  grapes, 


Spreckels  beel-sugar  tactnry.    2T00  Uidb  dally. 

pears,  and  apples.  Land  that  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  a  desert, 
and  worth  st  best  only  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  now  supports  flourish- 
ing groves  of  fruit. 

So  important  is  irrigation  that  it  is  being  introduced  wherever 
possible  ;  and  every  year  new  irrigation  systems  are  being  built,  some 
of  them  at  great  expense.  One  of  the  future  problems  of  the  West 
is  how  to  store  the  water  of  the  melting  snows  until  needed  by  the 
summer  crops. 

Ranching.  — The  manner  in  which  a  cattle  ranch  in  Dakota  is  con- 
ducted was  described  on  page  129,  and  much  the  same  plan  is  followed 
for  cattle  and  horses  in  the  Western  States.  Sheep  ranching  is  con- 
ducted somewhat  differently,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ranches  about 
Bi^iLlNQB,  Montana.  A  good-sized  ranch  has  from  twenty-five  thou- 
sand to  forty  thousand  head  of  sheep,  which,  like  cattle,  may  be  fed 
partly  upon  the  government  laud,  or  the  "range,"  and  partly  on  land 
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fenced  in  and  owned  by  the  ranchman.  During  the  coldest  winter 
weather  the  sheep  are  in  many  casea  driven  into  protected  corral* 
and  fed  on  alfalfa  because  the  snow  on  the  range  sometimes  becomes 
so  deep  that  they  cannot  obtain  food. 


Yio.  147. 
A  ahcep  heriler.  anil  Ilia  flock  ol  sheep. 


When  the  sheep  are  feeding  on  the  range  one  man  with  a  dog 
(Fig.  147)  can  herd  twenty-five  hundred;  and,  with  a  horse  in  addi- 
tion, lie  sometimes  tsikes  care  of  five  thousand.     Selecting  some  spot 


Fin.  148. 
U.  8.  Battleablp  Oregon.    Built  bj  the  UnioD  Inm  Worka. 
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near  water  for  a  camp,  the  henlur  ilriveH  liiij  bbGep  out  each  uioniing 
and  back  at  uight,  going  each  day  ii  distaiiee  of  a  mile  or  two  from 
camp.  When  the  grass  is  eaten  in  one  phice,  tliu  cnmp  is  moved; 
then,  from  another  point  as  a  center,  they  wander  out  as  before. 

After  the  winter  is  over,  the  first  returns  to  the  ranchman  conic  from 
the  sale  of  the  i>elts  of  sheei)  which  liave  died  during  the  cold  weatlier.  He 
expects  a  loss  of  about  five  per  cent  a  year  from  this  cause. 

The  real  harvest  comes  from  tlie  wool.  Men  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  shear  sheep  travel  in  squads  of  about  twenty-five.  They  erect 
sheds  and  pens  near  some  sheep  center,  such  as  Bii,lin~<;s,  and  shear  all 
the  sheep  that  are  brought  to  them  (Fig.  101).  Sometimes  sheep  are 
slieared  at  the  ranch;  but  many  consider  it  more  desirable  to  drive  tliein 
near  to  a  market,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  drawing  the  wool  a  lung 
distance  to  the  railway  station.  In  this  way  the  sheep  also  secure  food 
on  the  range  while  on  the  journey  to  and  from  the  market, 

In  the  Southwestern  States  sheep  are  often  sheared  twice  a  year ;  but 
farther  north  it  is  done  only  once,  and  then  as  near  the  month  of  J  une  as  pos- 
sible. Can  you  suggest  a  reason  for  chuosing  that  time  ?  After  the  wool 
is  cut,  it  is  pressed  into  bales  and  shipped  to  various  markets  in  the  East. 
\Yhere  should  you  think  it  might  be  sent,  and  fur  what  purpose  used  '.' 

From  July  on,  many  sheep  are  sohl  for  mutton.  Those  that  arc  from 
three  to  five  years  old,  and  that  have  already  borne  a  quantity  of  wool,  are 
usually  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  hides  are  useful  for  leather,  the 
bones  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  the  tallow  fur  candles. 

Territories-  — Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  still  territories,  al- 
though efforts  have  been  made  to  unite  tlie  t«o  for  admission  as  a 
single  state. 


CUR  dwelllaBB,  built  beneath  the  overhanging  clifb. 
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This  is  the  region  in  which  some  of  the  most  highly  developed 
Indians  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  (p.  33).  Now  most  of  the 
country  ia  occupied  by  Americans  who  have  formed  numerous  towns 
and  cities,  sucli  as  Tucson,  Pkescoti,  and  Phcenix,  in  Arizona,  and 
Albuquerque  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  still  live  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors. 
Their  homes  are  built  of  aun.<lried  clay,  or  adobe,  and  in  some  cases  are 
entered  from  the  roof  by  means  of  a  ladder  (Fig.  28).  Other  Indian 
houses,  the  cliff  dteelUtiga  (Fig.  149),  were  built  on  the  sides  of  cliffs  be- 
neath overhanging  ledges ;  and  still  others,  cave  dweUingt,  were  in  caves. 
Among  the  early  Spanish  settlements  ia  the  quaint  city  of  Santa  Fe, 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  There,  as  elsewhere  in  the  territory,  the 
houses  are  mostly  low,  one-story,  ailobe  buildings  (Fig.  160).  Spanish  is 
the  language  most  commonly  heard,  and  nn  all  hands  one  sees  the  primi- 
tive customs  of  a  century  ago.  For  instance,  wheat,  instead  of  being 
threshed  out  by  machines,  is  often  spread  upon  the  ground  in  an  inclosure 
and  traiiii)led  by  goats  until  the  grain  is  separated  from  the  hull.  The 
grain  is  then  tossed  into  the  air  in  order  that  the  wind  may  carry  away 
the  chaff.  However,  in 
many  parts  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  agriculture, 
mining,  and  other  industries 
are  well  developed,  and  the 
leading  cities  and  towns  are 
enterprising  and  prosperous 
American  communities. 

Scenery 
In  many  places  among 
the  mountains  there  are 
bights  comparing  favorably 
with  those  of  the  Alps, 
which  attract  so  many 
Americans  abroad.  Fine  views,  strangely  formed  cliffs,  deep  canyons, 
and  imposing  waterfalls  are  present  without  number.  But  among  all 
the  interesting  places  there  are  three  that  easily  surpass  the  others 
in  magnificence  and  grandeur.  These  are  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  Colorado  Canyon,  and  the  Yoaemite  Valley. 

The  YeUowBtone  Park. — This  region,  chiefiy  in  Wyoming,  ia  a 
tract  of  land,  larger  than  Connecticut,  which  the  government  has 
set  aside  as  a  national  park.  It  is  often  called  the  **  Wonderland 
ot  America."      Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  are  boiling 
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springs,  boiling  mud  springs  of  different  colors,  deep  canyons  and 
waterfalls.  Some  of  the  springs  are  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  so 
that  one  must  be  on  the  constant  outlook  lest  be  step  into  one ; 
others  are  surrounded  by  a  rim  several  feet  high. 

A  stage  road  leads  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Park.  Here  and  there  are  geynerg, 
from  which  hot  water  and  steam  occasionally  burst  forth  with  great  vio- 
lence, sometimes  to  a  height  of  100 
or  200  feet.  "  Old  Faithful"  (Fig. 
161),  one  of  the  most  regular  of 
these,  plays  at  intervals  of  65  min- 
utes to  a  height  of  100  to  130  feet. 

Beyond  the  geyser  basins  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  is  reached,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  nestled  in 
the  mountains  at  a  height  of  nearly 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  waters 
flow  northward,  forming  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
souri. To  many  persons,  the  falls 
(Fig.  R)  and  canyon  of  this  river 
are  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
Park.  Soon  after  leaving  the  lake, 
the  stream  narrows  and  quickens, 
and  the  water  leaps  109  feet  di- 
rectly downward.  A  short  distance 
farther  on  it  tumbles  308  feet 
farther,  or  almost  twice  the  height 
of  Niagara.  It  then  runs  between 
banks  which  rise  1000  feet  above  it. 

The  canyon  is  somewhat  wind- 
ing, with  numerous  bold  cliffs  jutting 
f&t  out  into  the  abyss;  and  from  these,  wonderful  and  inspiring  views 
may  be  obtained.  Far  below,  one  sees  the  silvery  stream,  too  distant  to 
be  heard  as  it  dashes  along.  Across  the  chasm,  a  half  mile  away,  dark 
green  pines  fringe  the  cliff ;  and  between  the  water  and  these  woods  are 
gorgeously  colored  rock  strata,  having  all  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

Colorado  Canyon.  —  One  portion  of  the  Colorado  Canyon,  in 
Arizona  (Fig.  L),  may  be  reached  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  wonderful  Yellowstone  Canyon,  just  de- 
scribed, is  a  pygmy  compared  with  this. 

As  one  first  looks  out  over  the  canyon  he  sees  nothing  but  towers, 
pinnacles,  many-colored  layers  of  rock,  and  apparently  bottomless 
depths.     When  be  finally  takes  a  position  from  which  hfi  cuo,  w%  ^Ck 


Flo.  1S2. 
HaripoM  Big  Trees,  C^llarnia. 
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threadlike  stream  far  below,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  so  little 
vater  could  have  wrought  such  a  mighty  work. 

The  difficult  path  which  leads  to  the  bottom  is  seven  miles  long, 
and  the  trip  down  and  back  is  a  full  day's  journey ;  but  without  mak- 
ing it,  one  fails  to  appreciate  fully  the  marvelous  carving,  sculpturing, 
and  coloring.  At  the  bottom  the  scene  ia  entirely  changed;  and,  as 
one  looks  upward  to  see  himself  shut  in  by  walls  wliich  seem  to  ex- 
tend to  the  very  heavens,  his  own  littleness  and  the  immensity  of 
the  work  of  Nature  are  wonderfully  impressed  upon  him, 

YOBemlte  Valley-  —  In  California,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  about  150  miles  east  of  San  Francisco, 
is  the  famous  Yosemite  Valley  (Figs,  A  and  M),  This  valley  is 
six  miles  long  and  from  one  half  mile  to  a  mile  in  width.  Its 
almost  vertical  granite  walls  rise  from  3000  to  5000  feet.  From 
the  top  of  these  cliffs  the  Merced  River  and  its  tributaries  fall  in 
grand  cataracts  from  400  to  1500  feet  in  height. 

Some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world  is  found  in 
this  small  valley. 

About  thirty  miles  southward  from  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  the 
Mariposa  grove  of  Big  Trees  (Fig.  152),  the  largest  of  which  is 
thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  towering  three  hundred  feet  high  — 
the  giant  trees  of  the  world. 

The  Cities 

Cities  la  the  Interior.  —  Large  inland  cities  in  the  Western  States 
are  very  few  in  number,  the  greatest  being  Denvbk,  the  capital  of 
Colorado.  This  city  is  located  on  the  site  of  a  small  mining  camp, 
but  its  growth  is  chiefly  due  to  two  facts :  (1)  the  numerous  mining 
towns  among  the  mountains,  and  (2)  the  near  presence  of  water, 
which  has  made  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  possible  (p.  157).  The 
first  fact  calls  for  an  important  trade  center  somewhere  in  that  region, 
and  the  second  makes  it  possible  to  secure  food. 

Denver  has  now  become  a  railway  and  manufacturing  center, 
where  ore  ia  smelted,  and  machinery,  flour,  and  cloth  manufactured. 
It  is  also  of  importance  as  a  health  resort,  for  its  altitude  of  over 
five  thousand  feet,  and  its  dry  climate,  render  it  especially  adapted 
to  persons  suffering  from  lung  trouble.  Colorado  Springs,  south 
of  Denver  and  near  Pike's  Peak,  ia  one  of  the  leading  health  resorts 
in  the  countiy. 
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PuRBLO,  It  trade  iind  niaiiufacturlDg  center,  is  situated  where  the 

Saiitn  F6  line  meets  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway.     In  this 

city  much  ore  is  smelted,  and  iron  goods  are  manufactured.     It  is  its 

nearness  to  coal  and  iron  ore  which  makes  the  latter  industry  possible. 

Cities  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  —  The  largest  city  in  all  these  states  is 

San  Francisco 

(Fig.  132),  located 
on  a  remarkably 
fine  harbor  which 
was  formed  by 
the  sinking  of 
the  coast,  as  the 
harbor  of  New 
York  City  was 
formed.  As  in 
that  case,  too,.tiiere 
are  other  important 
cities  near  at  hand 
— the  largest  being 
Oakland.  Close 
to  San  Francisco 
are  the  two  most 
important  educa- 
tional institutions 
in  the  Far  West, 
—  one,  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley  (Fig.  125  a),  the 
other,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Fig.  12;j  b),  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  San  Francisco.  Farther  south  is  San  Jo$&,  and  to 
the  northeast  are  Sackamento,  the  capital,  and  Stockton. 

The  enormous  crops  of  wheat,  fruit,  and  wool  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia suggest  some  ot  the  occupations  in  tliese  cities.  What  are 
they?  Owing  partly  to  an  iusufhcient  supply  of  coal,  manufactur- 
ing was  slow  in  developing  in  this  region,  but  now  this  need  is  sup- 
plied by  an  abundance  of  crude  petroleum  found  in  central  and 
southern  California,  and  many  important  industries  are  springing  up. 
In  western  Oregon  and  northera  California  wood  is  largely  used  for 
fuel.  Most  of  the  wool  raised  in  the  West  is  shipped  to  the  East  to 
be  manufactured  into  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  and  some  of  these 
manufactured  articles  are  sent  to  California  to  be  sold. 

San  Francisco  has  important  foundries  and  machine  shops,  flour 
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and  woolen  miUs,  sugar  refineries,  canning  factories,  breweries,  and 
distilleries.  The  principal  products  sent  away  from  the  state  are 
gold  and  silver,  wine,  fruit,  wool,  grain,  and  manufactured  goods, 
some  going  East  by  rail  and  some  by  water.  This  is  the  greatest 
shipping  point  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  as  our  trade  with  the  Phil- 
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imay  expect  San  Francisco  to  grow  even  more  rapidly. 
i  The  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  built  the  U.  S.  Battle- 
■ship  Oregon  (Fig.  148),  which  went  around  "The  Horn'Vand 
.assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
the  U.  S.  S.  California,  and  in  fact  all  war  vessels  built  for  the 
government  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Nebraska,  which  was  built  by  the  Moran  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  SeattlCj^Wa^ington. 

There  are  few  good  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  compared  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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San  Francisco  Bay  has  few  equals  as  a  harbor  ;  it  could  float  at 
one  time  all  the  navies  of  the  world. 

South  of  San  Francisco  are  the  harbors  of  Monterey  Bay,  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  San  Pedro,  and  Sstn  Diego  Bay.  Estimate  the 
distance  of  these  points  from  San  Francisco  (Fig,  132). 

From  the  harbor  of  Humboldt  Bay,  north  of  San  Francisco,  are 
shipped  large  quantities  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  dairy  products. 

The  harbor  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Columbia  River,  about  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river  at  the  head  of 
deep-water  navigation.  Most  of  the  other  important  towns  of  Oregon 
are  inland,  and  Portland  has  grown  to  be  the  chief  shipping  point  by 
water,  and  therefore  the  largest  city.  From  this  point  wheat,  wool, 
and  lumber,  the  leading  products  of  Oregon,  are  shipped  iu  great 
quantities.  Portland  has  extensive  manufactories  of  woolen  goods, 
flour,  and  furniture  ;  and  Salem,  the  capital,  also  has  large  wooleu 
and  flour  mills. 

Farther  down  the  Columbia  are  several  towns,  the  largest  being 
Astoria,  where,  as  elsewhere  along  the  river,  the  salmon  industry  is 
developed.  The  salmon,  like  the  shad  of  the-  East  (p.  72),  although 
spending  its  life  in  the  ocean,  passes  up  the  rivers  to  Bpaum,  or  lay  its  e^s, 
iu  fresh  water.  In  their  passage  the  fish  are  caught  in  gre^t  numbers 
(Figs.  155  and  156).  .     I-. 

In  Washington,  Seattle  and  Tacoma  (Fig,  131)  are  aiioated 
on  Puget  Sound ;   but  Spokane,  the  third  city  in  size,  is  located 
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Dear  Spokaiie  Falls  on  the  Spokane  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
Coal,  lumber,  grain,  and  hops  are  the  principal  exports.  There  is  also 
extensive  manufacture  of 
fiour  at  Spokane,  and  of 
lumber  and  furniture 
along  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound,  especially  at 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
These  goods  are  shipped 
away  in  large  amounts, 
some  going  to  the  East- 
ern cities,  some  to  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Alaska,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

On  Figure  227  notice 
what  great  lines  of  rail- 
way cross  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  what  cities  they  terminate.  What  about  the  number  of  rail- 
ways on  the  Pacific  coast  compared  with  those  on  the  Atlantic? 


QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Review  Questions  and  Topics.  —  (1)  Tell  how  California  became  settled. 
(2)  How  did  gold  get  inlo  the  streams?  (3)  How  did  the  prospectors  obtain  it? 
(4)  Describe  the  physiogrnphy :  —  the  mountains  and  plateaus;  the  volcanoeaj 
their  effects,  (o)  Tell  about  the  climate:  —  the  aridity;  the  rainy  Northwest; 
the  deserts;  the  effect  of  plateaus  and  mountains.  (6)  What  minerals  are  found 
intheWeet?  (7)  Tell  about  the  prospectors.  (8)  Describe  hydraulic  miniDg. 
(9)  What  kind  otgold  mining  is  now  most  common?  (10)  Give  the  history  of 
tfaa  Comatock  Lode.  (11)  What  effect  did  it  have  upon  Nevada?  (12)  What 
state  now  produces  moat  gold  and  silver?  (13)  Name  and  locate  the  principal 
mioii^  towns  in  Colorado.  (14)  What  must  be  done  with  the  ore?  Where  is  it 
done?  (15)  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mining  town  in  Montana.  (16)  In 
Amona.  (17)  Where  is  copper  found  in  these  states?  (18)  Where  is  coal  chiefly 
foand?  (19)  Where  are  the  forests?  Why?  (20)  Describe  lumbering  near 
Tacoma.  (21)  What  are  the  farm  products  of  the  sections  that  are  well  supplied 
with  rain  ?  (22)  SUte  the  plan  for  irrigating  the  land  near  Denver.  (23)  Tell 
how  irrigation  has  influenced  the  settlement  of  the  West.  (24)  Name  some  cities 
that  have  irrigation  systems.  (25)  Tell  about  the  Moniiona.  (2e)  Describe  the 
fruit  region  of  southern  California :  —  the  appearance  of  the  country ;  the  climate ; 
the  products;  what  is  done  with  them;  the  cities;  the  importance  of  water. 

(27)  Why  is  ranching  carried  on   in   the  West?    What  animals  are  raised? 

(28)  Tell  about  aheep  ranching :  —  number  of  sheep  \  care  given  them ;  shearing ; 
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uses  of  the  products.     (29)   Tell  about  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

(30)  About  the  primitive  customs  of  the  Mexicans.  (31)  Describe  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  :  —  location  ;  size  ;  springs  and  geysers  ;  the  canyon.  (32)  Describe 
the  Colorado  canyon.  (33)  The  Yosemite  Park.  (34)  Name  theprincipal  inland 
cities,  telling  for  what  each  is  important.  (35)  What  cities  are  on  or  near  San 
Francisco  Bay?  For  what  important?  (36)  Tell  about  San  Francisco.  (37)  Name 
the  harbors  south  of  San  Francisco.  (38)  Describe  the  location  and  industries  of 
Portland.  (39)  What  is  done  at  Salem?  (40)  Tell  about  the  salmon  industry. 
(41)   Name  the  cities  of  Washington.    For  what  is  each  important? 

,  Review  by  States:  Montana  (Mont.).  —  (1)  What  industries  are  carried 
j)n  in  the  eastern  part?  Why?  ('2)  What  industries  in  the  western  part? 
1(3)  Name  the  cities  mentioned  in  Montana,  and  tell  for  what  each  is  important. 
(4)  What  two  large  rivers  drain  this  section?  (5)  Through  what  states  do  they 
flow  before  reaching  the  Gulf  ?  (6)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  state ;  and,  as 
pach  of  the  other  states  is  studied,  do  the  same  for  that. 

I  Wyoming  (Wy.).  —  (7)  What  industries  are  carried  on  in  this  state? 
jf8)  What  cities  are  mentioned?  In  what  connection?  (9)  Find  the  Yellowstone 
iPark,  and  tell  for  what  it  is  noted.  (10)  On  the  maps  showing  principal  grain- 
producing  regions  (Figs.  209  and  211),  Wyoming  is  a  state  where  very  little  is 
produced.     Why  so  little  there? 

Colorado  (Col.  or  Colo.). —  (11)  Examine  Figures  209  to  226  to  see  what  is 
done  in  Colorado.  (12)  Give  the  reason  why  there  is  more  water  for  irrigation 
in  this  state  than  in  some  of  the  others.  (13)  Trace  the  divide  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  drainage,  as  it  crosses  Colorado.  Trace  it  northward  to 
Canada  and  southward  to  Mexico.  (14)  Name  the  cities  in  Colorado  mentioned 
in  the  text,  and  tell  for  what  each  is  important.  (15)  Find  the  population  of 
Denver.  (Appendix,  p.  v.)  Compare  it  with  the  largest  city  in  each  of  the  other 
Western  States,  and  also  with  New  Orleans,  Bulfalo,  and  St.  Louis. 

New  Mexico  (N.M.)  —  (l(y)  What  about  the  inhabitants?  (17)  What  is 
said  about  the  industries?  (18)  Find  how  large  is  the  largest  city.  (Appendix, 
•p.  iv.)     (19)   Compare  it  with  the  largest  city  in  Massachusetts.     In  Nevada. 

Arizona  (Ariz.). —  (20)  Tell  about  the  river  that  crosses  the  territory. 
(21)  What  city  and  industries  are  mentioned?  (22)  What  minerals  are  obtained 
here?  (23)  How  does  the  largest  city  compare  in  size  with  the  largest  in  New 
Mexico?    In  Colorado? 

Nevada  (Nev.).  —  (24)  For  what  was  Nevada  famous  ?  (25)  Find  its  present 
population.     (Appendix,  p.  iii.)     Why  are  there  so  few  people ? 

Utah.  —  (26)    Tell  why  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  salt.     (See  First  Book,  p.  55.) 
(27)    What  are  the  industries  of  this  state?     (28)   What  cities  are  mentioned? 
Tell  about  each.     (29)   Examine  the  maps.  Figures  209  to  224,  to  see  what  prod- 
' nets  come  from  Utah. 

Idaho  (/</a.).  — (30)  What  metals  are  obtained?    (See  Figs.  224  and  226.) 

(31)  What  great  river  drains  Idaho?  (32)  What  mountain  range  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  ? 

Washington  (Wash.), —  (33)  Compare  the  coast  line  with  that  of  Oregon;  of 
Maine.  (34)  Tell  about  the  rainfall  of  this  state.  Compare  it  with  Montana 
(page  150).     Why  this  diiferehce?    (35)   What  effect  has  the  rainfall  upon  the 

'  industries?  '  What  $re  th6' principal  industries?    (36)  What  cities  are  mentioned 

■  in  the  text  ?    Tell  about  each. 

*  Oregon  (Ore.),  W-  (37)  What  advantage  do  you  see  in  the  location  of  the  larg- 

*  isst  city  ? ' '  (38)  '  Compare  it  in  size  with  Denver,  New  York,  Boston,  and  New 
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Oileans.  (89)  Examine  the  maps  (PigX;  309  to  224)  to  see  what  is  produced  ia 
Oregon.  (40)  What  iodustries  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  (41).  What  cities  are 
mentioned  and  in  what  connection?.  .    .  - 

Co/i/ornia  (Co/.).  — (42)  What  about  the  rainfall?  (43)  .What  rivwa  drain 
most  of  this  state?  (44)  Describe  the  relief.  (45)  Name  the  cities  mentioned; 
for  what  ia  each  important?  (48)  What  industriea  in  the  Btaie?  (47)  What 
advantage  do  you  see  in  the  location  of  San  FranciiMO?  (48)  Compare  itn  popu- 
lation with  that  of  Boston,  New  Oileans,  Denver,  and  Chicago.  (49)  What 
caused  the  early  grow tl^  of  California?  What  effect  haa  that  had  on  the  other 
Western  States?     (50)    To  whom  did  California  Iwlong  before  we  obtained  it? 

General.  —  (51)  Which  state  has  the  largest  population?  (See  Appendix, 
ip.  iii.)  The  Binallest?  (52)  Compare  each  with  Massac hu setts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  South  Carolina.  (53)  Name  the  ten  largest  cities.  (Appendix,  pp.  iv-vi.) 
Add  their  popiilntions  together,  and  compare  the  result  with  the  ten  largest  in 
each  of  the  other  groups.  (54)  Which  group  of  states  has  the  most  large  cities? 
iWhicb  the  least?    What  reasons  can  you  give? 

SnGOESTioNa.  —  (1)  Head  about  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  PaciBc  coast  in  180:1-1800.  (2)  What  in  the  origin  of  the  expres.'iion 
"to  pan  out "?  (3)  Why  do  the  heavier  rains  on  the  norlhem  Pacific  coast  come 
jin  winter?  (4)  Mention  several  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having 
iDO  rain  for  several  months  at  a  time,  as  in  southern  California.  (.5)  Make  a  col- 
lection of  minerals  for  the  school.  (6)  Hydraulic  mining  has  been  largely  pro- 
;hibited  i[i  many  parts  of  the  West.  Why?  (7)  Should  the  ditch  that  is  to 
'irrigate  a  certain  field  skirt  its  tipper  or  lower  edge?  Why?  (8)  Which  is  the 
4nore  easily  irrigated,  nearly  level  land,  or  land  that  is  rough  and  hilly?  Why? 
(9)  Is  southern  California  as  liable  to  cold  snaps  as  Florida?  Why?  (10)  Make 
;a  list  of  articles  itode  of  wool.-  (H)  Why  have  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  not  be- 
come stfituT  (12)  Find  out  about  the  wild  animals  in  Yellowstone  National 
IPark.  (4.3)  -Write  a  story  describing  a  visit  to  southern  California.  (14)  Make  a 
:drawiug  of  the  Western  States. 


I  GENERAL  REVIEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  DNITED  STATES 

]  (1)  'Name  the  principal  crops  of  the  United  States,  and  tell  in  which  section 
leach  is  raised.  (Consult  the  figures,  309  to  231.)  (2)  Do  the  same  for  mineral  prod- 
lucts.  (3)  For  other  raw  products.  (4)  For  manufactured  articles.  (5)  Name 
;the  Ave  largest  cities  in  their  order.  (Appendix,  p.  iv.)  For  what  is  each  im- 
;portftnt?  (0)  State  some  ways  iu  which  the  rainfall  influences  the  occupations 
of  the  people.  (7)  The  temperature.  (8)  State  clearly  the  influence  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  coast  (9)  Of  the  glacial  period,  (10)  Of  the  coal  period.  (U)  Of 
the  absence  of  forests  on  the  prairies.  (12)  Of  the  rich  mineral  deposits  in  the. 
West.  (13)  In  what  ways  have  the  Great  Lakes  been  of  value?  (14)  Name 
some  of  the  cities  that  have  been  benefited  by  them.  (15)  In  what  ways'  hare' 
the  Uiasisaippi  River  and  its  two  largest  tributaries  been  of  value?  (16)  Stat« 
the  natiiral  advantages  that  have  aided  the  growth  of  Boston,  New  York,  Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New. Orleans,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  San 
.Francisco.  ._(1IX-Cfln  yon  name  some  other. pities  that  have  also  been  influeuad' 
hv  their  surroundings?  (18)  Which, is  11(6  largest  state?  (Appendix,,  jv^BJ.) 
The  second  in  size?  The  smallest?  The  next  to  the  smallest?  (10)  Which 
state  has  the  lai^esl  population?    (Appendix,  p.  iii.)     The  second  largest?    The 
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smalleat?  Next  to  the  smallest?  (20)  Draw  a  map  showing  the  st&tes  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Also  make  a  map  of  those  along  the  Pacific  coast ;  along  the  Great 
Lakes;  the  Mississippi  Rirer ;  the  Ohio;  the  Missouri.  (21)  What  states  border 
Mexico?    Canada? 


For  References,  see  Teacher 


Book. 


North  Dome,  KIdb'b  Birei  Csdjod,  California 


X.     TERRITORIES    AND   DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  United  States  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  small  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine 
to  Georgia.  The  United  States  claimed  the  land  far  into  the  wilder- 
ness, even  to  the  distant  Mississippi.  Beyond  tliis  was  French  and 
Spanish  territory,  while  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  was  occupied 
by  Indians.  By  purchase  and  by  war  we  liave  acquired  all  the  land 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  which  has  been  described 
in  the  previous  pages;  but  onr  control  does  not  end  with  tlie 
boandaries  of  the  United  States  proper.  In  1867  we  acquired 
Alaska,  and  in  1898  we  came  into  possession  of  a  number  of  islands, 
some  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Since  these  lands 
form  a  part  of  the  territory  controlled  by  our  government,  a  study 
of  them  properly  comes  at  this  point. 

Alaska 

Climate  and  Physiography.  —  For  a  long  time  Alaska,  which  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  Texas,  belonged  to  Russia.  Tliat  nation 
sold  the  territory  to  us  for  $7,200,000 ;  but  at  the  time  many  people 
considered  it  very  unwise  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  so  distant  and 
desolate  a  laud.  However,  it  has  already  proved  of  great  value,  and 
has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Since  the  Arctic  Circle  extends  across  the  northern  part  of 
Alaska,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  climate  must  be  very  uninviting. 
The  winters  ara  long  and  cold,  and  the  summers  short  and  cool.  A 
strip  of  coast  land  extends  southward  from  the  main  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  and  to  this  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  bring  an  abun- 
dance of  rain  and  snow.  Since  these  winds  come  from  the  ocean  they 
also  render  the  winter  climate  much  less  cold  tlian  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  territory.  In  this  portion  is  situated  Sitka,  the  capital, 
where  the  governor  of  the  territory  lives. 

A'large  part  of  Alaska  is  mountainous,  for  the  mountains  of  the 
United  States  and  western  Canada  extend  northward  into  this  terii.- 
177 
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tory.  Among  these  mouDtains  are  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  continent, 
the  highest  yet  discovered  being  Mt.  McKinley,  which  is  20,464  feet 
high.  Owing  to  the  latitude,  most  of  the  mountains  are  snow- 
covered  throughout  the  year  (Fig.  158),  and  among  them  are  innu- 
merable glaciers,  many  of  which  reach  down  to  the  sea. 

One  of  the  largest  glaciers  now  on  the  continent,  known  as  the  Miiir 
OlacieTy  is  located  in  Alaska,  not  far  north  of  Sitka.  It  is  so  wonderful 
and  beautiful  that  many  tourists  visit  it  every  year.  The  long  peninsula 
and  the  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands  which  form  the  southern  boundary 
of  Bering  Sea  are  really  a  growing  mountain  chain  1600  miles  in  length. 
All  together  there  are  57  volcanoes  in  this  chain,  and  it  was  here,  in  1795, 
that  a  new  volcano  suddjMily  broke  forth,  building  a  lofty  cone  where 
previously  ships  were  able'^'to  saSiJ. 

■     T 
I 

Fishing.  —  Among  the  resources  of  Alaska,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  far  northern  lands,  those  of  t^he  sea  are  especially  important 
(p.  21).  In  the  shallow  waters  near  the  coast  both  cod  and  halibut 
abound,  while  immense  numbers  of  salmon  run  up  the  rivers  every 
summer,  as  they  do  in  northern  United  States  and  Canada  (pp,  172 
and  195).  The  fishing  industry  is  only  partly  developed,  chiefly 
because  of  the  great  distance  from  a  profitable  market;  but  the 
waters  of  the  Alaskan  coast  form  an  important  fishing  reserve  for 
the  future. 

Whaling.  —  Every  year  steamers,  especially  built  for  the  purpose,  ven- 
ture through  leering  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  search  of  the  whale. 
It  is  a  hazardpus  occupation,  and  but  few  ships  are  now  engaged  in  it 
They  are  obliged  to  push  their  way  into  the^oe  icp  (Fig.  265),  in  w:hich 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  imprisoned  and  held  firmly  through  the 
winter. 

A  whale  (Fig.  159),  which  is  sometimes  over  a  hundred  feiet  .Ibng,  is 
really  a  land  animal  which  has  taken  up  life  in  the  sea,  as  seals  and  waU 
ruses  have.  Therefore,  imlike  the  true  lishes,  which  secure  air  from  the 
water  by  means  of  gills,  the  whale  must  now  and  then  rise  to  the  surface 
for  air.  It  is  when  rising  to  breathe,  or"  blow,"  that  the  huge  creatures 
are  harpooned. 

Sealing.  —  In  the  Arctic  are  found  many  different  kinds  of  seal. 
One  of  tliese,  the  fur  seal,  which  lives  in  Bering  Sea,  is  of  great 
value  because  of  its  soft  fur,  which  is  much  used  for  winter  cloaks. 
.During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  •  the  fur  seals  swim  in  the 
sea  in  search  of  food ;  but  in  the  spring,  during  the  breeding 
season,  they  resoit  to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  United  States 
government  prohibits  all  persons  from   killing   them   except  one 
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company,  which  pays  a  special  tax  for  the  privilege  of  securing  a 
certain  number  each  year.  At  the  proper  season  the  men  select  a 
number  of  males,  —  for  a  law  forbids  the  taking  of  the  females, — 
and  drive  them  off 
for  slaughter,  much  as 
sheep  would  be  driven. 
Mining.— While 
there  is  some  oppor- 
tunity for  farming  in 
southern  Alaska,  and 
the  great  tracts  of  forest 
land  may  be  the  seat  of 
an  important  lumber- 
ing industry  in  the 
future,  at  present  the 
most  noted  industry  of 
Alaska  is  gold  mining. 

There  are  extensive  depositjj  of  gold,  copper,  coal,  iiiid  other  min-. 
erala;  but  they  are  so  diffiGult  to  reach  that   there  has  been  little 


development  of  any  of  these  except  the  first, 
north   of   Sitka,  at   Juneau,  there   are 


\.  short  distance 
very  profitable  gold 
mines;  and  else- 
where in  the  terri- 
tory gold  mining  is 
also  carried  on. 

.  Kecently,  Alaska 
and  the  neighboring: 
Klondike' region, 
just  across  the  line' 
iu  Canada,  have 
attracted  atten- 
tion because  of  the 
discovery  of  rich  de- 
posits of  gold-bear- 
ing gravels,  some- 
what like  those 
found  in  California 
in  1848.  Although 
a  bleak,  desolate  region,  far  in  the  interior  and  difBcult  of  access, 
men  have  rushed  to  it,  as  years  ago  they  hurried  to  California.    ^t&« 
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have  gone  overland  across  the  mountain  passes  (Fig.  162);  others 
have  traveled  an  easier  route  by  water,  taking  a  steamer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  one  of  the  longest  rivers  on  the  conti- 
nent. There  they  transferred  to  river  boats ;  but  since  the  Yukon 
is  frozen  over  during  most  of  the  year,  this  journey  can  be  made 
only  in  summer. 

In  the  scramble  for  gold  many  persons  have  endured  terrible  hardships. 
Most  of  them  have  returned  with  little  of  the  precious  metal,  but  some 
have  brought  back  fortunes.  Good-sized  towns  have  grown  up  as  a  result 
of  the  inrush  of  people,  the  largest  being  Dawson  City,  Canada,  and 
Circle  City  in  Alaska,  just  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Another  city  that 
grew  in  a  single  season  is  Nome  City. 


Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

While  the  United  States  has  within  recent  years  secured  posses- 
sion of  bleak  northern  lands,  it  has  still  more  recently  come  into 
control  of  some  warm  tropical  islands.  As  a  result  of  the  war  of 
1898,  Porto  Rico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  Cuba  was  given 
its  independence  under  tlie  general  guidance  of  the  United  States. 

Physiography  and  Climate. —  Among  the  West  Indies  (p.  214) 
the  largest  island  is  Cuba,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Pennsylvania, 
although  much  longer  and  narrower.  Tlve  next  in  size  is  Haiti,  and 
of  the  others  the  only  two  of  much  importance  are  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Rico,  the  latter  being  three-fourths  the  area  of  Connecticut.  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico  form  a  portion  of  a  single  mountain  chain, 
highest  in  Haiti,  though  reaching  an  elevation  of  8600  feet  in  Cuba. 

While  there  are  tree-covered  mountain  ranges  in  each  of  the 
islands,  a  large  portion  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  has  been  cleared 
and  cultivated.  This  is  especially  true  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  really 
an  island  of  farms.  Crops  grow  luxuriantly,  partly  because  of  the 
excellent  soil,  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  rocks,  and  partly  because 
of  the  favorable  climate. 

The  islands  are  entirely  within  the  tropical  zone,  so  that  their 
temperature  throughout  the  year  is  high ;  and  on  the  lowlands  neither 
snow  nor  frost  is  known.  Thev  receive  an  abundance  of  rain,  es- 
pecially  upon  the  northeastern  or  windward  slopes,  where  the  damp 
winds  which  blow  from  the  northeast  first  reach  the  land.  The  sum- 
mer is  the  rainiest  season,  for  then  these  winds  blow  with  greater 
strength  and  steadiness. 
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Fomta  and  BUntfals.  —  When  first  settled,  the  West  Indies  were  cov- 
ered by  a  deuse  tropical  forest  Much  of  this  has  beeii  cleared  away  for 
purposes  of  farming ;  but  some  of  the  woods  still  remain,  especially  among 
the  higher  mountains.  In  Cuba,  for  instance,  theie  is  still  much  valuable 
timber,  such  as  mahogany,  ebony,  and  fustic,  which  produces  a  valuable 
yellow  dye. 

Besides  these  raw  products  of  the  soil,  there  is  much  mineral  wealth 
in  Cuba.  Copper  is  found  there,  and  also  iron,  the  latter  having  been 
mined  for  a  long  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago* 

Agriculture.  —  However,  it  is  agriculture  that  forms  the  chief 
industry  of  the  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans.  As  in  all  the  West  In- 
dies, the  principal  crop  is  sugar  cane  (Fig.  204),  which  grows  well 
in  the  rich  soil  and  the  warm,  rainy  climate.  Although  much  sugar 
18  raised,  the  industry  has  not  proved  very  profitable  because  of  the 
primitive  methods  employed  and  the  absence  of  a  good  market.  Now 
that  the  United  States  has  come  into  closer  relation  with  these  islands 
great  improvement  should  take  phice. 

Sugar  production  is  carried  on  in  Cuba  much  as  it  is  in  Louisiana 


i  is  cut,  the  sap  is  extracted  and  reduced  to 


(p.  104).  After  the  ( 
brown  sugar  in  sugar 
houses,  and  then  sent 
away  to  be  manu- 
factured into  white 
sugar.  Two  of  the 
products  of  the  sugar 
plantations  are  molas- 
ses, and  rum,  which 
is  made  of  molasses. 
A  second  impor- 
tant crop  is  tobacco, 
for  which  Cuba  is  es- 
pecially noted.  There 
is  one  district,  on 
the  western  end  of  the  island,  where  the  rich,  limy  soil  and  the  climate 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  best  quality  of  tobacco. 
At  Havana  and  other  places  it  is  manufactured  into  cigars,  which 
bring  high  prices  —  the  Havana  cigar  being  considered  the  best  that 
is  made.     What  has  been  said  about  Key  West  in  Florida? 

Upon  the  hill  slopes  much  coffee  is  produced,  and  some  \as.  ui&  c;:ft^».. 
The  coffee  p\ant  not  only  requires  a  good  soil,  i)Vit  mua^.  \»  ^o^ti- '^'^  ^^^* 
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shade  of 'trees.  Spices,  iabladiDg  nutmeg,  ciimuaon,  aod  ginger,  an 
products  of  the  West  Indies,  also  pepper,  cardamom,  vanilla,  and  pimento 
or  allspice.  Suoh  frnits  as  bananas,  oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  are  also  produced;  but,  Iwoause  of  the  poor  market,  in  small  qnantiliee. 
In  the  future  much  more  attention  will 
doubtless  be  paid  to  fruit  raising.  In- 
deed, both  Cuba  -and  Porto  Bico  will 
probably  now  become  not  only  winter 
gardens,  supplying  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  the  United  States,  but  also  imptntaat 
winter  resorts. 

The  United  States  baa  been  able 
to  raise  almoet  all  products  of  the 
soil  that  we  have  required,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  crops,  such  as  tea,  rice,  cof* 
fee,  sugar,  spices,  and  tropical  fruits; 
nnd  our  newly  acquired  islands  are 
capable  of  supplying  even  these. 

The  Inhabitants.  —  Portions  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  densely 
populated,  although  in  Cuba's  war 
with  Spain  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed 
in  battle  or  starved  to  death.  Property  has  been  destroyed,  sod 
the  island  devastated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  returns. 

Many  of  the  natives  are  of  mixed  blood.  The  aboriginee  did  not 
prove  good  shives  to  their  Spanish  conquerors,  and  negro  sUrea 
were  brought  fi'oin  Africa.  Therefore,  while  pure-blooded  Span- 
iards are  numerous,  iiiiiny  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  Potto 
Rico  are  negroes,  either  full  blooded  or  half-breeds.  The  Spaniah 
liiive  kept  theuo  natives  very  pour  and  densely  ignorant;  bnt  tliey 
are  capable  of  advancement  under  proper  guidance,  and  this,  it  il 
hoped,  they  will  receive  from  the  United  States. 

Cities. — Owing  largely  to  an  entire  lack  of  coal  and  to  flw 
jK)licy  of'the  Spaniards,  there  has  been  very  little  mann&Mtnring ; 
but  nevertlieless  there  are  several  imt}ortant  cities,  piinoipally  aloog 
the  coast,  at  points  where  there  are  remarkably  fine  harboia.  Tlia 
largest  of  these  is  Havana  in  Cuba,  a  city  of  286,000  inlutlutaiits, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  the  Spanish  domioioa  in  Anwrioa. 
Aaotber  hrge  city  in  Cuba  is  SA,VTL&ao  m  G^Bk,  idwi*  tha  Span- 
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A  third  important 


ish  ships  were  sunk  iu  1898  (tiee  map.  Fig.  168). 
city,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  is  Matanzas. 

Railway  lines  connect  some  of  these  cities  and  also  reach  out  into 
the  agricultural  districts,  thus  serving  to  bring  the  crops  to  these 
ports  for  shipment. 
However,  many  of 
the  towns  are  not 
connected  by  rail ; 
and  since  there  are 
few  good  wagon 
roads,  tliey  have  al- 
most no  communica- 
tion with  the  out- 
side world,  except  by 
boat. 

The  conditions 
in  Porto  Rico  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Cuba,  thougli  it  is  less  wooded  than  Cuba 
and  more  completely  cultivated.  Along  the  lower  sections,  near 
the  coast,  sugar  and  tobacco  are    raised;   the  low  mountains   pro- 
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duce  eKcelleut  coffee,  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
island ;  and  the  slopes  between  these  two  sections  Hre  largely 
occupied  by  herds  of  cattle.  As  in  Cuba,  there  are  a  number  of 
coastal  cities,  the  largest  being  Ponce  and  San  Juan,  the  capital. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  (Fig.  172) 

The  Volcanoes.  —  Far  out  in  the  mid-Pacifie,  not  quite  a  third 
of  the  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  is 
a  mountain  chain  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  most  of  which  lies, 
beneath  the  ocean.  From  this  long,  submarine  ridge  there  rise  sev- 
eral volcanic  peaks,  forming  a  chain  of  islands,  known  as  the  Sand- 
wich or  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  largest  is  Hawaii,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Connecticut. 

Each  of  the  islands  is  composed  chiefly  of  lava  which  has  been 
erupted  from  witliin  the  earth.  Two  of  the  large  Hawaiian  volca- 
noes are  still  active,  the  largest,  Mauna  Loa,  extending  nearly  four- 
teen thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  coast  the  sea  bottom 
descends  so  rapidly  that,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  a  depth  of 
eighteen  thousand  feet  is  found.     Therefore,  if  the  water  should  be 

removed,  a  mouu- 
tain  peak  would 
be  revealed  rising 
nearly  thirty-two 
thousand  feet 
above  its  base  — 
a  loftier  moun- 
tain than  any 
known  on  the 
land. 

Climate.— 
The  latitude  of 
the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands (Fig.  511) 
is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Cuba 
and    Porto  Rico. 


Eiecotlve  Balldlng,  HodoIuId. 


Being  in  th&  midst  of  the  broad  Pacific,  and  therefore  surrounded 
by  warm  ocean  water,  the  climate  near  sea  level  is  warm  and  won- 
derfully equable.     From  day  to  night,  and  even  from  summer  to 
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winter,  the  thermometer  varies  only  a  few  degrees.  As  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  northeast  winds  blow  steiidily  and  bring  an  aban- 
dance  of  rain  to  the  windwai'd  northeastern  slopes.  The  opposite 
or  leeward  slopes  are  very  much  drier,  and  in  places  even  arid. 


-  The  Hawaiian  Islanders  are  an  intelligent  race, 
resembling  the  natives  of  other  Pacific  islands.  Since  white  men 
brought  in  new  methods  of  agriculture,  the  larger  islands  have 
become  fairly  productive,  the  principal  crop  being  sugar.  Coffee, 
tropical  fruits,  and  rice  (Fig.  171)  are  other  products,  the  last 
being  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  who  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
foreign  population.  There  are  also  many  Japanese.  Portuguese, 
and  Americans.  The  chief  market  has  been  the  United  States, 
especially  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  these  islands  fonned  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  food  supply  for  the  early  California  mines. 

The  white  men's  interests  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  led  to  a  revolu- 
tion some  years  ago,  by  which  these  men  took  control  of  affairs  from 
the  native  queen,  set  up  an  independent  government,  and  offered 
themselves  to  the  Vnited  States  as  a  territory.  After  some  delay 
this  offer  was  accepted. 

While  some  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  large 
numbera  are  gathered  in  small  villages  along  the  seacoast.  There 
are  only  two  cities,  Hoxo- 
LDLU  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
and  HiLO  on  Hawaii. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  as 
«  Coaling  Station. — During  the 
war  with  Spain  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  of  importance  to 
the  United  States  as  acoaling 
station  for  ships  bound  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Philippines  is  somewhat  moi-e 
than  seven  thousand  miles.    If  we  wish  to  send 


Planting  ri 


a  warship  there  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  way  at 
which  it  could  obtain  coal.  Such  a  ship  might  carry  perhaps  eight  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal;  but  as  it  may  bum  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons  a  day, 
this  would  last  less  than  two  weeks,  while  the  journey  across  would  require 
more  than  three  weeks.  Therefore  the  government  needs  a  place  where  it 
can  store  large  quantities  of  coal,  perhaps  as  much  as  ten  or  twenty- 
five  thousand  tons,  to  be  used  in  ease  of  need.     All  la^e  naval  pQw%x% 
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need  coaling  stations  iu  various  parts  of  tlie  ocean.     Great  Britain,  the 
greatest  power  upon  the  sea,  has  them  scattered  all  over  the  world. 


Guam  and  Samoa 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  England  had 
control  over  the  Samoan  Islands  (Fig.  172)  ;  but  this  arrangement  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  and  now  Tutuila,  one  of  the  islands,  is  owned  by  the 
United  States.  This  tiny  island  is  of  little  value  to  us  except  for  the 
coaling  station  at  the  harlK)r  of  Pago  Pago  (Fig.  172).  The  natives  are  of 
the  same  race  as  those  of  the  other  islands  of  the  open  Pacific.  They  are 
splendidly  developed  physically,  and  manage  a  boat  and  swim  so  well  that 
they  are  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  land.  The  principal 
products  are  cocoanuts  and  cotton,  and  the  chief  city  is  Apia,  on  Upolu, 
which  belongs  to  Germany. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  with  S})ain,  we  obtained  the  island  of  Guam 
(Figs.  172  and  511),  one  of  the  Ladrones  or  Kobbers'  Islands,  some  distance 
east  of  the  Philippines.  These  islands,  the  loftiest  peaks  of  a  submarine 
mountain  chain,  were  first  seen  by  Magellan,  who  was  later  killed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines.  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  Ladrones,  reaches 
an  elevation  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  but  it  is 
so  small,  and  so  far  away,  that  it  also  is  of  little  service  to  us  except  as  a 
coaling  station  for  vessels. 


The  Philippine  Islands 
purchased  from  spain  in  1898  for  120,000,000 

Physiography.  —  This  group  of  islands,  or  archipelago^  consists 
of  several  thousand  separate  islands,  many  of  which  are  very  small. 
The  largest,  Luzon,  is  about  the  size  of  Kentucky,  and  the  second, 
Mindanao,  is  almost  as  large.  Like  the  West  Indies  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  the  Philippines  are  portions  of  mountain  chains  in 
the  sea.  They  form  part  of  a  still  greater  chain,  reaching  north- 
ward to  the  Japanese  Islands  and  beyond. 

Throughout  the  archipelago  earthquakes  are  common  and  sometimes 
very  destructive  to  property  and  to  life ;  for  instance,  the  earthquake  of 
1863  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Manila.  The  earth  is  in  an  almost  constant 
state  of  tremor,  though  most  of  the  shocks  are  so  slight  that  they  are 
detected  only  by  the  aid  of  delicate  instruments.  In  addition  to  earth- 
quakes there  have  at  times  been  destructive  volcanic  eruptions.  Some  of 
the  volcano  cones  of  the  Philippines  attain  a  height  of  8000  to  10,000  feet. 

While  parts  of  the  islands  are  mountainous  and  still  covered  by  for- 
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Fio.  173  (upper). 
A  Philippine  houne.    Notice  (h&tlt  is  built  iw  as  Ui 
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esta,  there  are  many  valleys  that  have  been  cleared  for  farmiug.  Id  these 
the  soil  is  usutilly  deep  and  fertile,  being  fonned  by  the  decay  of  lavas, 
limestones,  and  other  rocks  rich  in  plant  food. 

The  Pacific  cable,  connecting  the  Philippine  Islands  with  the  United 
States,  was  completed  July  4,  1903;  the  final  section  of  the  cable  from 
Manila  to  Shanghai  was  finished  April  11, 1906.  The  cable,  which  varies 
in  size  from  one  inch  in  diameter  in  deep  water  to  two  inches  at  the  shore 
ends,  is  9111  miles  long,  is  laid  at  an  average  depth  of  over  3^  miles,  and 
extends  from  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai,  China,  by  way  of  Honolulu, 
Midway  Islands,  Guam,  and  Manila,  affording  rapid  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  possessions,  and  being  of 
the  greatest  commercial  value. 

Climate.  —  Besides  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  the  Philippines 
are  visited  by  terrific  tropical  storms  or  hurricanes  which  are  called 
typhoon*.  Commencing  in  the  heated  belt  near  the  equator,  they 
develop  intense  energy,  and  move  slowly  o£f  into  the  temperate 
latitudes.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  terrific  downpour  of  rain  and 
by  winds  bo  violent 
that  houses  are  torn 
to  pieces  and  trees 
dragged  out  by  their 
roots.  During  these 
storms  much  prop- 
erty is  destroyed,  and 
many  lives  are  often 
lost. 

As  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  climate  of 
the  Philippines  is 
that  of  the  tropics  — 
always  warm,  and 
sometimes  very  hot,  especially  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  They 
have  a  heavy  rainfall,  the  year  being  divided  into  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons.  The  former  comes  during  the  winter  months,  the  latter 
in  the  summer.  The  dry  period  lasts  while  the  winds  blow  from 
the  northeast,  and  then  the  fields  often  become  parched  and  cracked, 
and  the  roads  very  dusty.  In  the  summer,  however,  the  winds 
change  to  the  southeast,  and  as  tliey  blow  from  the  warm,  humid 
equatorial  belt,  they  deluge  the  islands  with  rain  to  such  an  extent 
that  much  of  the  country  becomes  a  swamp,  and  travel  is  almost 
impossible.     The  showers  are  local ;  and  while  a  heavy  downgouv 
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occurs  in  one  place,  a  short  distance  away  on  the  leeward  slopes 
there  may  be  no  rain. 

The  natives  have  domesticated  a  native  wild  animal,  the  water  buffalo 
(Fig.  176),  which  is  so  accustomed  to  the  mud  that  it  may  be  driven 
about  during  the  wet  season.  This  draft  animal  is  of  great  use,  especially 
in  the  rice  fields,  which  are  kept  wet  during  the  growing  season.  The 
buffalo  prefers  wet  walking  to  dry,  and,  in  fact,  must  have  a  daily  plunge 
in  the  mud  and  water. 

Because  of  this  damp  climate,  the  Philippine  houses  are  so  built 
that  the  lower  story  is  used  for  storage,  as  a  cellar  is  in  our  coun- 
try. This  raises  the  inhabited  part  of  the  house  above  the  damp 
ground  (Fig.  173). 

Resources  and  Industries.  —  Owing  to  the  tropical  warmth  and 
dampness  and  to  the  excellent  soil,  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
islands  are  covered  with  a  dense  tropical  forest,  containing  many 
valuable  woods.  As  in  other  tropical  forests,  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  animals,  especially  insects,  serpents,  and  beautiful  birds. 
Among  the  serpents  are  the  huge  python  and  the  deadly  cobra  de 
capello.  There  are  also  deer,  apes,  wild  hogs,  wild  buffalo,  huge  bats, 
and  man-eating  crocodiles. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  number  from  eight  to  ten 
millions,  about  one  half  of  whom  are  civilized ;  but  there  are  still 
many  savages  on  some  of  the  islands,  especially  in  the  dense  forests. 
Two  very  different  races  occupy  the  islands,  —  the  aborigines  and 
the  Malays,  The  former,  a  race  of  small,  dark-skinned  savages,  are 
called  Negritos^  a  Spanish  word  meaning  little  negroes.  They  have 
been  gradually  forced  to  retreat  to  the  forests  by  the  more  powerful 
and  intelligent  Malays.  Besides  the  Negritos,  the  various  tribes  of 
Malays,  and  the  half-breeds,  many  Chinese  traders  and  Spaniards 
live  on  the  islands. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards,  the  more  civilized  tribes,  whom 
Magellan  found  in  a  savage  state,  have  cleared  the  land  and  have  reached 
a  fairly  high  grade  of  civilization.  Their  wants  are  few,  and  very  little 
work  suffices  to  keep  them  supplied  with  what  they  need.  Cocoanuts 
and  bananas  are  easily  obtained,  and  rice,  yams,  and  other  plant  foods 
may  be  raised  with  very  little  effort.  There  is,  therefore,  no  special  reason 
for  working  hard ;.  and,  in  fact,  in  that  climate  hard  work  is  almost  im- 
possible. 

The  riches  of  the  forest  are  scarcely  utilized  at  all.     Among  the  valu« 
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able  woods  are  ebony,  the  nibber  tree  from  which  giitta  percha  is  obtained, 
and  a  palm  from  the  sap  of  which  alcohol  may  ba  made.  Cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  pepper  also  grow  there. 

The  mineral  resources  appear  to  be  extensive,  although  alraoat  entirely 
undeveloped,  since  the  Spaniards  never  encouraged  mining  there.  Gold 
is  known  to  exist  in  Luzon,  and  silver,  coal,  petroleum,  marble,  and  sulphur 
alao  occur. 


Aside  from  plant  products  consumed  at  home,  some  cocoa,  coffee, 
sugar  (Fig.  174),  aud  tobacco  are  raised  for  export,  the  latter  being 
manufactured  into  cigars  at  Manila.  This  is  almost  the  sole  manu- 
facturing of  importance,  and  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  Europe 
and  America  for  all  but  the  very  simplest  materials,  which  they 
themselves  produce. 

Hemp  is  the  best-known  export  of  these  islands,  which  supply 
the  world  with  the  fiber  "used  in  making  the  better  grades  of  Manila 
rope.  Hemp  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  a  wild  plantain,  which  so 
closely  resembles  the  banana  that  an  inexperienced  person  cannot 
easily  tell  the  two  apart.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fiber,  the  plant  is 
cnt  and  allowed  to  wilt  for  a  short  time,  then  drawn  between  a  block 
of  wood  and  a  knife,  in 
order  to  scrape  the  pulp  _ 
away.  The  fiber  is  spread 
for  several  hours  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  then 
■  pressed  into  bales  for  ship- 
ping. Since  the  work  is 
crudely  done  by  natives, 
without  the  aid  of  machin- 
ery, about  40  per  cent  of 
the  fiber  is  wasted. 

The  castor  bean  grows 
wild  on  many  of  the  islands, 
and  its  oil  is  extracted  for 
many  local  purposes.  Gocoanut  palms  also  flourish,  and  great  rafts  of 
cocoanuts  are  shipped  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea.  From  this  nut  an 
oil  is  made  that  is  used  in  lamps  and  sometimes  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
substitute  for  lard.  Much  of  the  dried  meat  of  the  nut,  called  copra,  is 
shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  soap  making. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  of  the  island  is  the  rattan,  which 
is  put  by  the  natives  to  a  thousand  uses,  such  as  making  ropes,  houses, 
canoes,  frames,  carts,  beds,  and  chairs.     Many  of  the  natives  make  a  liv- 
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iug  by  splitting  and  marketing  the  cane.  The  bamboo  is  also  of  great 
value,  being  considered  indispensable  by  the  natives  (Fig.  176).  This 
plant  grows  from  one  inch  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  five 
to  seventy  feet  in  height  It  is  used  in  making  the  frames,  sides,  and 
even  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  also  rafts,  boats,  agricultural  implements, 
bows,  bowstrings,  arrows,  spoons,  forks,  and  many  other  articles. 

Under  Spanish  rule  the  people  of  the  Philippines  were  greatly 
oppressed,  and  the  industries  were  only  partly  developed.  Large 
portions  of  the  islands  were  left  in  a  wild  state ;  and  even  in  the 
best-settled  regions  little  attempt  was  made  to  develop  the  resources. 
The  islands  are  able  to  produce  not  only  quantities  of  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  but  also  much  more  hemp  than  at  present. 
What  has  been  said  about  the  valuable  forest  and  mineral  products? 

There  is  a  promising  future  in  the  proper  development  of  all  the 
resources  of  these  islands,  and  the  civilized  natives  are  able  to  help 
in  the  work.  Many  of  them  are  educated  and  cultivated,  living  in 
excellent  homes  and  surrounded  by  luxuries.  In  religion,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  was  early 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  However,  the  natives  of  the  Sulu 
Islands,  called  Moras,  are  Mohammedans.  These  Moros  are  ruled 
by  a  Sultan  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  United  States. 

Cities.  —  In  the  Philippine  group  there  are  many  cities  having  a 
population  of  more  than  ten  thousand.  However,  there  is  at  present 
only  one  city  of  great  importance  in  the  archipelago,  n«amely,  Ma- 
nila, on  the  island  of  Luzon.  It  is  situated  upon  an  excellent  har- 
bor, and  was  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  the  Spanish  government 
in  the  Philippines. 
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Alaska:  Questions.  —  (1)  From  whom  was  Alaska  obtained?  How? 
(2)  Describe  the  climate.  (3)  Name  and  locate  the  capital.  (4)  What  are  the 
surface  features  ?  (5)  Ix>cate  the  Muir  Glacier.  (6)  Tell  about  the  volcanoeB. 
(7)  What  kinds  of  fish  are  found  ?  (8)  Describe  inhaling.  (9)  Tell  about  the 
seals :  —  where  found ;  habits ;  efforts  to  protect  them ;  their  value.  (10)  Describe 
mining  in  Alaska :  —  minerals  found ;  location  of  the  gold  mines. 

SuooEflTiONS.  —  (11)   Collect    some   whalebone.     (12)  Collect   pictures  of 

Alaska.     (13)   Find  out  what  people  thought  when  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was 

being  considered.    (14)   Try  to  find  some  one  who  has  been  in  Alaska,  and  have 

him  tell  you  about  the  country.    (15)  How  does  the  area  of  Alaska  compare  with 

that  of  the  United  States  proper?    (16)  Measure  the  length  of  the» Yukon,  and 

compare  it  with  the  Mackenzie,    {yi^  I>t«v  vcv  qq^\ti«  xcas^  of  Alaska. 
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Cuba  and  Porto  Rico:  QuESTioNa.  —  (18)  Name  the  principal  islands  of  the 
WestltidieB.  (19)  Tell  about  their  relief ;  their  climate.  (20)  What  is  the  reason 
for  the  heavy  rains  of  aummer?  (21)  What  about  the  forests  and  their  pecul- 
iarproducts?  (22)  The  minerals?  (23)  Name  the  principal  farm  products. 
(24)   Tel!  about  the  inhabitants.     (25)  Why  so  little  manufacturing? 

SudRESTiOXs.  —  (26)  Estimate  the  length  and  the  nverage  breadth  of  Cuba. 
(27)  How  do  ita  two  leading  cities  compare  in  size  with  the  two  largest  in  Penn- 
sylvania? (28)  What  products  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  also  raised  in  the 
United  States?  Where?  (29)  .State  soTne  advantage  that  Cuba  enjoys  over 
l^uisiaiia  in  the  production  of  sugar.  (30)  In  what  respects  are  the  inhabitants 
similar  to  those  of  Mexico?  (31)  How  is  our  control  of  these  islands  liable  to 
prove  of  benefit  to  us?    (32)    Make  a  sketch  map  of  t'ulia  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  HawaiiM  Islands :  QuESxross.  — (-'JS)  Whereare  the  islands?  (34)  How 
have  they  been  formed?  (.^5)  Tell  about  the  volcanoes.  (3U)  About  the  climate. 
(37)  Name  the  leading  products.  (38)  The  princiiwil  cities.  (3!))  How  did  the 
islands  come  into  our  possession?    (40)   Of  what  use  are  they  to  lis? 

Suggestions.  —  (41)  Why  should  you  expect  much  the  same  products  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  in  Cuba?  (42)  Why  is  not  the  summer  very  hot  in  this 
tropical  region?  (43)  What  citj  on  the  eastern  coast  should  be  associated  with  . 
San  Francisco  as  important  for  refiuing  sugar?  (44)  Kxpljiiii  the  presence  of 
many  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  these  i.tlands. 

The  Philippine  Islands  ;  Qiestions.  —  (iij)  Name  the  two  largest  islands. 
(46)  How  have  the  islands  been  formed?  (17)  Tell  about  the  earthquakes. 
(48)  The  .soil.  (40)  The  rivers.  (:J0)  About  the  typlioons.  aud  the  dry  and 
rainy  seasons.  (51)  What  about  Phihppinc  houses?  Itnift  animals?  (52)  Tell 
about  the  forests  and  wild  animals.  (-'13)  About  the  native  inhabitants. 
(54)    About  the  farm  products,     ("lo)    Aliout  the  Pacific  Cable. 

Suggestions.  —  (58)  Compare  the  latitude  of  the  Philippine  islands  with 
that  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  (.~>T)  Tell  about  Dewey's 
capture  of  Manila.  (58)  Name  the  dependencies  of  tlir  [Tnited  States.  (59) 
How  did  we  obtain  each? 
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Canada  and  Newfoundland 

As  we  have  learned,  the  northwestern  extremity  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  in  possession  of  the  United  States ;  but  almost  all  of  the  re- 
maining land  north  of  our  country  belongs  to  Canada. 

History.  —  While  the  British  were  founding  the  thirteen  colonies, 
the  French  occupied  the  coast  of  eastern  Canada  and  made  settle- 
ments along  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  as  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Even  now  four  out  of  every  five  persons  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
speak  French  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  French  and  English  were 
often  at  war ;  but  finally  England,  aided  by  her  colonies,  acquired 
control  of  all  the  French  possessions  north  of  the  United  States, 
except  the  small  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St  Pierre^  which  are  still 
retained  by  the  French  as  fishing  stations. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  Canada  still  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain.  There  were  at  first  several  colonies,  or 
provinces,  with  separate  governments,  though  all  were  under  the 
control  of  Great  Britain ;  but  in  1867  a  union  was  formed  called  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Each  of  the  nine  provinces  —  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia  —  now  has  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own,  as  our  states  have ;  but  by  their  union  they  also 
have  a  central  government  with  the  capital  at  Ottawa,  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  capital  at  Washington. 

Besides  these  provinces,  there  are  the  Yukon  Territory,  the  district 
of  Keewatin,  and  also  a  number  of  unorganized  territories,  or  territories 
without  a  regularly  organized  government.  Most  of  the  latter  are  practi- 
cally a  wilderness  and  of  little  importance  at  present.  Their  names  will 
be  found  on  the  map  (Fig.  178). 

Newfoundland  has  refused  to  join  this  *  federation,  so  that,  while 
still  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  no  connection  with  Canada. 
Under  the  government  of  Newfoundland  is  included  not  only  the  island, 
but  also  the  east  coast  of  Labrador. 
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Ab  io  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  early  settlements  in  Canada 
were  made  in  the  east,  though  westward  migration  has  now  opened  up 
not  merely  the  interior,  but  even  the  mountainous  western  part.  At 
present,  the  population  is  over  five  millions,  moie  than  one  fourth  of  whom 
gre  French. 

Physiography  and  CUmate.  —  The  climate  of  southern  Canada  is 
similar  to  that  of  northern  United  States,  though  of  course  slightly 
cooler.  Its  physiography  is  nearly  the  same  also;  and  since  the 
glacier,  which  spread  over  northeastern  United  States,  had  its  origin 
in  Canada,  the  effects  are  found  there,  as  here.  Lakes,  falls,  and 
rapids  abound,  and  the  soil  is  made  of  glacial  drift. 

The  surface  of  eastern  Canada  is  much  like  the  surface  of  New 
England;  and,  as  in  New  England,  there  is  much  beautiful  scenery. 
That  section  of  Canada 
which  lies  north  of  Ohio 
and  New  York  is  more 
level,  like  those  states. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant farming  regions 
in  the  Dominion.  Far- 
ther west,  north  of 
Dakota  and  Montana, 
are  broad  plains  (Fig. 
185),  arid  in  the  western 
part,  and  increasing  in 
elevation  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
After  crossing  these 
plains,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciiio 
coast,  follows  the  valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  climbs  to  the 
passes  amidst  canyons,  glaciers,  and  snow-capped  peaks  (Fig.  181). 
Name  the  mountains  (Fig.  178).  The  scenery  of  this  region  is 
wonderfully  grand  and  picturesque,  and  the  railway  passes  through 
the  midst  of  it.  A  portion  of  this  wonderland  has  been  set  aside  as  a 
national  park  by  the  Canadian  government. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  River,  mentioned  under  Alaska  (p.  180), 
are  in  Canada;  and  farther  east  than  this  is  the  Mackenzie  Kv^et,  <3n.«>  tJ^ 
the  largest  on  the  continent.    It  is  2000  miles  long.    "V^^v^t  ftix«fc  \ax^ 
lakes  drain  into  the  MatAemie  ?    Why  is  that  rlveT  ot  WttiXie  mb*  tet  ■Qa:^v 
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gatioD  ?  What  other  large  Canadian  rivers  dntin  into  uortheni  waters  ? 
How  would  they  be  more  useful  if  they  drained  southward,  as  the  Missis- 
sippi does  ? 

Canada  shares  with  the  United  States  the  privileges  of  navigation 
on  all  the  Great  Lakes,  with  one  exception.  Which  is  it?  In  addi- 
tion to  these  great  waterways,  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  is  entirely  in 
Canada ;  but  on  account  of  the  severe  winters  this  is  not  so  great  an 
advantage  as  might  at  first  appear.    Why? 

There  are  numerous  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  over  which  vessels 
cannot  piisa;  but  large  ship  caunls  have  been  built  around  these. 
Now,  therefore,  all  but  the  large  ocean  steamers  are  able  to  go  from 
the  oj>en  ocean  to  the  \vestern  part  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of 
twenty-four  hundred  miles.  In  this  i-espect  the  Canadian  route  has 
a  great  atlvantage  over  the  Erie  Canal  route,  upon  which  only  small 
canal  boats  can  go.  However,  there  is  work  in  progress  to  deepen 
the  Erie  Canal  so  that  vessels  of  1000  tons  can  pass  through  it. 

Although  southern  Canada  closely  resembles  the  United  States  in 
climate  and  physiography,  toward  the  north  the  country  rapidly  grows 
irthei'Q  portion,  the  climate  is  frigid. 
There  the  sea  is  frozen  over  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  it  is  covered  with 
floating  ice  (Figs.  265  and  26G).  Even 
ill  midsummer  large  patches  of  snow 
are  seen  upon  the  land. 

Lumtiering. — The  forests  which 
cover  northern  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  extend   into 
the    hilly  and   mountainous   section 
of    New   Brunswick   and   southern 
Quebec.     In  fact,  from  there  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific,  Bwee]}ing  north- 
ward   around    the    vast    plains    of 
Manitoba,  this  forest   tract  is  from 
two   to   three   hundred   miles  wide, 
and  is  estimated  to  include  fully  a 
million   square  miles.     In    the   east 
the  principal  trees  are  spruce,  balsam  fir,  pines,  and  maples,  while  in 
tie  west  are  spruces,  mammoth  cedars,  sometimes  sixty  feet  in  cir- 
cuzaference,  and  tbe  Doug\iW  fiv,  \«\\\c\v  m  «ki>vii%  vctstoAuMa  att-ains  a 
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height  of  three  hundred  feet.  Tliis  forest  in  so  nearly  hi  its  primi- 
tive state  that  there  are  few  psirts  of  the  contineiit  where  the 
hunting  fur  large  game  is  so  good. 

At  present  the  woods  of  Cauiuht  are  one  of  its  greatest  sources  of 
wealth;  the  lumliering  industry  is  so  important  that  there  are  liun- 
drcds  of  sawmills  at  the  rapids  on  the  streams,  and  even  in  the  great 
cities.  Among  the  latter,  Ottawa,  Touonto,  and  Mostrkal  are 
important,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  lumher  into  sueh  articles 
as  doors,  blinds,  barrels,  and  furniture. 

Fishing.  —  It  was  the  excellent  lishing  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Canada  that  first  attracted   the  French  to  America,  and  fishing  is 


fttill  an  important  industry  in  Canada.  Fully  fifty  tliousand  people 
in  Newfoundland  and  the  eastern  provinces,  especially  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  are  engaged  in  cod  fishing.  One  of  the 
best  fishing  ports  is  Yarmouth  in  Nova  Scotia,  although  a  great  deal 
of  fishing  is  carried  on  from  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  and  many  other  places.  Inland  fishing  is  also  im- 
j^wrtant,  for  the  streams  and  lakes  still  abound  in  trout,  pickerel, 
whitefish,  bass,  and  salmon. 

There   is   much   fishing   also  on  the  weat  coast,  ftft'^jftcv'al^'^  ^»l■s 
salmon.     Great  numbers  of  salmon   come    to   t\v6  C&'[vw!C\».t\  yvnct* 
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every  year  to  spawn,  pushing  their  way  upstream,  in  spite  of  many 
natural  obstacles.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  get  beyond  waterfalls, 
they  must  leap  several  feet  into  the  air  (Fig.  155),  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  skill  with  which  they  are  able  to  spring  out  of 
the  water  and  land  in  the  foaming  torrent  at  the  crest  of  the  falls. 


Hundreds  of  sali 


Sometimes  they  fail,  but  returning  to  the  taak,  they  try  again  and 
again  until  successful.  It  is  believed  that  a  salmon  always  returns 
to  the  same  river. 

While  traveling  up  the  streams  they  are  easily  caught  in  nets  set 
across  the  current  (Fig.  183),  or  by  dip  nets  in  the  hands  of  fisher- 
men (b'ig,  155),  or  sometimes  by  salmon  wheels  (Fig.  156).  Im- 
mense numbers  of  salmon  are  canned  in  western  Canada  (Fig,  184) 
as  well  as  along  the  Columbia  River  and  in  Alaska. 

Sealing.  — We  have  already  learned  (p.  178)  about  the  seal  fishing  in 
Alaska.  Seals  are  also  found  on  the  easterA  side  of  Canada,  but  their  fur 
is  of  little  value.  It  is  the  layer  of  fat,  or  bhibber,  just  beneath  the  skin, 
that  is  chiefly  sought,  because  it  is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  oil.  The 
Labrador  seals  rear  their  young  on  the  fields  of  fioating  ice  that  drift  south- 
ward in  the  Labrador  current  (Fig.  266).  To  reach  these  animals,  strongly 
built  steamers  (Fig.  265)  start  out  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  the 
early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  has  begun  to  break  up  enough  for  ships  to 
push  their  way  through.  Upon  reaching  a  group  of  seals,  scores  of  men 
rash  out  upon  the  ice  and  kill  as  many  as  possible  (Fig.  190);  then  they 
return  to  each  body  to  remove  the  &V.m  Ka&^i\v&:i\iKi. 
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Agrlcttltnre  and  Ranching.  — What  was  said  about  the  agricul- 
ture and  grazing  of  nurthern  United  States  applies  quite  fully  to 
Canada.  The  warm,  damp  winds  from  the  Pacific  render  the  climate 
of  southern  British  Columbia  much  like  that  of  Washington  (p.  150). 

Farther  east,  especially  on  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mouutains,  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Assiriiboia,  the  climate 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  too  arid  for  fanning,  but  large  areas  have 


been  found  to  be  suited  to  grains.  Immense  herds  of  sheep  (Fig. 
185)  and  cattle  are  reared  on  these  broad  plains,  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  several  towns.  The  largest  of  these  is  Calgaky,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  four  thousand. 

In  Manitoba  the  climate  begins  to  be  more  favorable  for  agricul- 
ture, and  the  wheat  fields  fonnd  in  Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakota 
continue  across  the  boundary  far  up  into  that  province.  Although 
the  winters  are  long  and  exceedingly  cold,  the  summers  are  warm,  so 
that  grain,  especially  wheat  (Fig,  186^,  oats,  and  barley,  may  be 
raised  there. 

In  the  center  of  this  great  wheat  region  is  the  city  of  WlNNlPEG> 
in  which  flour  is  manufactured,  as  in  MiDQeapo\i&,  8.tv4,  liavG  -wXiv^ 
much  grain  is  sent  eastward  by  rail.     This  city  w  tAtua.\)&^  ow  On» 
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liaiiks  of  tlio  Red  River  of  tlie  Nortli,  which  empties  into  Lake 
Winnipeff. 

Fai'thei-  eList,  oil  the  peninsula  between  Lukes  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Ontario,  ia  found  the  best  farm  land  in  Canada.  This  district  is  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  the  most  populous  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, which  includes  nearly  half  of  all  the  people  iu  Canada.  More 
than  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  live  outside  of  the  large  cities. 
What  large  cities  do  you  find  there? 

Although  this  country  is  so  far  north,  its  climate  is  80  modified 
by  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes,  that  such  crops  as  grapes,  peaches. 


corn,  and  even  tobacco  aro  raised.  In  addition,  great  quantities  of 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  flax  are  grown 
there.  The  wheat  is  made  into  flour,  mainly  for  home  consumption; 
much  of  the  barley  is  sent  to  the  breweries  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  oats  are  fed  to  stock.  Some  of  the  finest  horses  in  America  are 
reared  in  Ontario.  This  province  is  further  noted  for  its  great 
amount  of  cheese. 

A  strip  of  excellent  farming  country  is  found  practically  the  entire 
length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  an  island  of  fine  farms; 
but  the  people  in  the  towns,  especially  Charlottetown,  the  capital,  are 
engaged  in  commerce  and  fishing.  Portions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  particularly  along  the  coaatsniia  \i\ft^?Sw^  <A*^  St.  John 
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River,  are  also  farmiag  districts.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farm- 
ing regions  in  all  of  Canada  is  in  southwestern  Kova  Scotia,  noted  for 
many  crops,  but  especially  for  delicious  apples.  It  was  there  that  the 
French  settlements  were  made  about  which  Longfellow  has  written  in  his 
"  Evangeline  " ;  and  this  is  often  called  "  The  Land  of  Kvangeline." 

Uliiliig.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  rained  in  British  Columbia,  as  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  farther  south;  but  there  has  been  far  less 
development  of  mining  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Not 
only  are  there  gold  and  silver,  but  also  lead  and  copper  ores,  building 
stone,  and  coal.  Deposits  of  coal  are  found  both  among  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  plains  farther  east. 

The  famous  Klondike  region  is  situated  in  the  Yukon  Territory,  near 
the  Alaskan  boundary.  Although  so  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  Dawsox  City 
in  the  Klondike  has  rapidly  grown  to  a  city  with  over  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  discovery  of  gold  so  near  the  Alaskan  boundary,  thus  catising  that 
section  suddenly  to  become  of  importance,  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  boundary  lines 
which  was  a  long  time  in  process  of  settlement. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Nickel  is  mined  in  Ontario,  and  some 
oil  fields  have  been  developed.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  obtained  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  in  N^ew  found  land,  where  some  copper  is  also  mined. 

In  spite  of  the  abundance  of  iron  ore  in  certain  places,  the 
scarcity  of  coal  near  at  hand  has  prevented  Canada  from  producing 
much  iron.  The  coal  fields  of  western  Canada  are  quite  inaccessible 
to  the  eastern  cities,  and  the  coal  beds  of  the  east  have  never  been 
thoroughly  developed.  In  Nova  Scotia,  particularly  on  Cape  Breton 
Island,  there  are  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  of  the  same  origin 
and  ^e  as  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Recently  great  blast  furnaces 
have  been  erected  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  iron  manufacturing  industry  in  the  coal  fields. 
Since  these  mines  are  on  the  very  seacoaat,  and  often  on  the  shore 
of  excellent  harbors,  the  coal  is  readily  loaded  into  ships;  but  the 
fact  that  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  in  winter  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, not  only  to  the  cities  along  the  rivers,  but  also  to  the  coal  mines. 

Trade  Routes  and  Cities- — There  appear  to  be  two  outlets  for 
eastern  Canada,  —  one  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  by 
way  of  Hudson  Bay.     But  the  latter  is  practically  useless  becauso 
floating  ice  so  clogs  the  narrow  Hudson  Strait  th&Vi  ^«bbc^  wc%  19^« 
to  pass  throujrh  it  daring  only  a  few  weeks  oi  &uram&T. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  River  suffers  from  the  same  disadvantage, 
though  to  a  much  less  extent ;  ami,  in  addition  to  the  ice,  there  are 
dense  fogs  where  the  dump  air  from  the  Gulf  Stream  is  chilled  in 
passing  over  the  cold  Labrador  current  (Fig.  266).  But  in  spite  of 
these  objections,  the  St.  Lawrence  offers  a  niucli  better  water  route 
than  that  which  lias  so  greatly  influenced  the  growth  of  Xew  York 
(p.  84).  However,  New  York  has  such  a  productive  territory  to 
draw  upon,  tliat  it  has  grown  far  more  rapidly  than  Montreal. 

The  exact  location  of  MoxTliEAL  (Fig.  179),  the  principal  city 
in  Canada,  ia  eaaily  explained.  It  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the 
mouth  of   the  Ottawa  River,  and  just  below  the  Lacliine  Kapids 


A  railway  liriiiRr  turoiis  the  St,  I^awretii 
ifi.  N'otire  hciw  gniall  the  Iciiik  tra 
bridge.    Tbere  is  uo  briilj^  across  t 


iitrval,  HhoniDg  what  a  very  broad  river  It 
■n  la  when  compared  to  the  length  ot  the 
below  Montreal. 


which  furnish  a  complete  barrier  to  the  passage  of  boats  upstream. 
However,  by  entering  the  ciinaLs  mentioned  on  page  194,  river  and 
lake  boats  may  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence;  but  ocean  vessels  must 
stop  at  Monti-eal.  Thus  goods  from  Europe  may  be  carried  to  Mon- 
treal, fully  a  thousand  miles  fnmi  the  ocean;  theii,  by  transferring 
to  other  ships,  they  may  be  carried  on  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes 
m  far  as  Duluth,  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  farther  inland. 
By  this  means,  and  by  railways  also,  raw  pi-oducta  from  tlie  north, 
east,  south,  and  west  collect  at  Montreal,  either  to  be  manufactured, 
or  to  be  shipped  farther. 

Ag  in   the  large  cities  of  the   United  States,  manufacturing  in 
Montrenl  ia  varied,  including  tVie  iQa^\Tv%  oV  Ka%Kc,\Mota  and  shoes, 
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cotton  and  woolen  clothing,  India-rubber  goods,  various  8t«el  and 
iron  products,  cigars,  and  multitudes  of  other  articles. 

Farther  down  the  river  is  Quebec  (Fig.  179),  a  city  especially 
noted  on  account  of  its  historical  associations.  It  was  the  center  of 
the  French  government  In  Canada,  and  for  a  long  time  the  principal 
city.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is 
fortified  so  as  to  command  that  river. 

For  a  long  time  Quebec  was  engaged  in  commerce  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Montreal ;  but  the  better  location  of  the  latter  city  has  drawn  the  com- 
merce away  from  Quebec,  as  the  better  Bituation  of  Boston  drew  the  com- 
merce away  from  Salem  (p.  63).  This  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
building  of  ship  canals  and  by  the  dredging  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  thus  deep- 
ening the  channel  so  as  to  admit  great  ocean  vessels  as  far  as  Montreal. 

Quebec  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  interesting  cities  on  theconti- 
nent.  It  resembles  a  bit  of  the  Old  Woild,  transplanted  to  America,  and  a 
visitor  from  the  United  States  feels  that  he  is  indeed  in  a  foreign  country. 
Besides  trading  and  commerce,  there  is  some  manufacturing  in  Quebec, 
particularly  the  manufacture  of  boots  aud  shoes. 

Ottawa,  another  city  of  great  importance,  is  above  Montreal,  at 
some  large  falls  in  tlie  Ottawa  River.  On  account  of  its  fine  water  . 
power,  Ottawa  has  much  manufacturing,  and  is  especially  noted  for 
sawmills  and  other  lumber  manufactories.  More  than  that,  being 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  it  has  some  beautiful  government  build- 
ings, known  there  as  the  Parliament  Buildings  (Fig.  188). 

The  second  city  in  size  in  Canada  is  Toronto,  located  on  aa 


Fid.  1B8. 
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excellent  harbor  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Being  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  farming  country,  and  having  water  connection 
with  coal  on  the  east,  and  lumber  and  other  raw  products  on  the 
west,  Toronto  has  become  a  manufacturing  center.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  inhabitants  have  paid  great  attention  to  keeping  the  city 
beautiful,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  on  the  continent. 

Railways  have  been  of  great  importance  in  Canada,  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  greatest  railway  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
reaches  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  entirely  across  Canada,  to 
Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  the  shortest  route  from 
England  to  China  and  Japan,  and  much  freight  is  sent  that  way. 
Across  the  strait,  on  the  island  of  Vancouver,  is  the  city  of  Victoria. 
With  what  two  cities  on  Puget  Sound  may  these  be  compared  ?  How 
do  they  compare  in  size  ?     (See  Appendix,  pp.  vi  and  viii). 

One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Canada,  and  one  that  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  is  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Mobile 
in  the  United  States.  The  reason  why  it  has  never  become  very 
large  is  easily  seen  on  examining  the  map  (Fig.  178).  There  is 
almost  no  country  behind  it  upon  which  it  can  draw  to  aid  its 
growth.  The  narrow  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  large  enough 
to  supply  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  it  a  great  shipping  point,  and  the  country  farther  west 
is  too  difficult  to  reach.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  send  western 
goods  to  Montreal  for  shipment  than  to  carry  them  as  far  as  Halifax. 
Here,  almost  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  New  York  and  Montreal,  we 
see  why  certain  cities  flourish  or  fail  to  flourish. 

Islands  North  of  North  America 

These  cold  and  barren  islands  have  almost  no  inhabitants. 
Scattered  colonies  of  Eskimos  are  living  along  the  coast  (Figs.  27, 
189,  and  192),  many  of  them  in  almost  as  primitive  a  manner  as 
when  the  continent  was  discovered. 

These  people  have  adapted  themselves  to  life  in  the  Arctic 
region  in  a  way  that  is  truly  remarkable  (p.  30).  They  have  no 
wood  except  the  occasional  pieces  which  drift  to  their  shores  ;  they 
lack  vegetable  food,  except  the  few  berries  that  are  found  in 
summer ;  and  the  land  supplies  them  with  almost  nothing  beyond  a 
few  birds  and  the  caribou;  yet  they  are  able  to  exist,  notwithstand- 
Inff  the  terrible  cold  of  the  long,  dwV  mxi\«t- 
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From  the  seal,  polar  bear,  walrus,  and  caribou  the  Eskimos  obtain 
Dot  only  their  food,  but  furs  for  their  clothing,  skins  for  their  tupic», 
or  summer  tents,  and  blubber  for  their  light  and  fuel.  In  fact,  ex- 
cept for  the  stones  and  snow  used  iu  their  winter  homes,  or  ii/looe 
(Fig.  27),  and  occasional  pieces  of  driftwood,  they  are  dependent 
entirely  upon  animals  for  everything  tliey  use. 

They  are  a  happy  and  intelligent  people.  The  latter  fact  is 
proved  by  the  kinds  of  boats,  sledges,  and  liomes  that  they  have 


tt  Cape  Yurk,Ureeiiluid.    Bebind  them  ia  the 


invented,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  tbey  are  able  to  live  at  all  amid 
such  surroundings.  Tlieir  struggle  for  existence  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  race.  On  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  they 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Danes,  who  trade  with  thein  for  skins, 
walrus  ivory,  blubber,  and  eider  down.  The  most  northern  of  the 
Danisli  trading  stations  is  Uperxivik,  where  white  men  live  farther 
north  tban  any  others  in  the  world.  But  some  uncivilized  Eskimos 
have  homes  still  farther  north. 

Away  from  the  coast  the  greater  part  of  Greenland  is  a  barren 
waste  of   ice  and  snow  ^  the  most  absolute  desert  known  in  tlie 
world  (p.  13).     Its  area  is  about  five  hundred  ihouamvi.  M\vx?i.xft  ■KCA«&^ 
or  more  than  ten  timeg  as  large  as  New  TorV  State.     "^V^wx^ovjit. 
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this  area  there  is  no  living  thing.  In  the  interior,  where  the  eleva- 
tion is  over  ten  thousand  feet,  the  temperature,  even  in  midsummer, 
remains  below  zero,  and  rain  never  falls. 

This  snow  forms  a  great  ice  sheet  which  moves  out  in  all  direc- 
tions toward  the  sea  ;  and  there  the  end  of  the  glacier  rests  in  the 
sea  (Fig.  14)  ;  as  it  pushes  out  into  the  deeper  water,  great  masses  are 
broken  off,  forming  icebergs  (Figs.  14  and  191). 

Review  Questions  and  Topics.  —  (1)  Tell  about  the  French  in  Canada. 
(2)  What  provinces  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Canada?  Locate  each.  (3)  What 
about  Newfoundland?  (4)  Where  do  the  majority  of  Canadians  live?  Why 
there?  (5)  Compare  southern  Canada  with  the  United  States  in  physiography 
and  climate.  (C)  Where  is  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  ?  (7)  The  best  farm 
land?  (8)  Name  and  locate  the  principal  rivers.  (9)  What  is  the  principal 
water  route?     (10)   Mention  some  of  the  difficulties  of  shipping  by  that  route. 

(11)  Describe  the  climate,  physiography,  and  vegetable  life  in  northern  Canada. 

(12)  In  regard  to  lumbering,  tell  about  the  extent  of  forest;  kinds  of  trees,  and 
cities  most  noted  for  lumber.  (13)  What  provinces  in  the  east  are  especially 
engaged  in  fishing?  (14)  Name  the  important  fishing  ports.  (15)  Tell  about 
the  salmon  of  the  western  coast.  (16)  Compare  sealing  in  Alaska  with  that  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  What  use  is  made  of  the  animals  in  each  case?  (17)  Com- 
pare the  agricultural  products  of  Washington  with  those  of  British  Columbia. 
Why  so  similar  ?  (18)  What  is  the  principal  occupation  in  Canada  just  north  of 
Montana?  Why?  (19)  Tell  about  the  province  of  Manitoba.  (20)  Which  is  the 
most  populous  province  in  Canada  ?  Why  ?  (21)  Where  is  "  The  Land  of  Evange- 
line "  ?  (22)  What  mineral  products  are  found  in  Canada  ?  (23)  Locate  the  chief 
mining  regions.  (24)  Where  are  the  leading  coal  mines?  (25)  Why  is  Hudson 
Bay  not  an  important  outlet  for  Canada?  (26)  How  does  the  water  route  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Port  Arthur  compare  with  that  from  New  York  Bay 
to  Duluth?  Name  particularly  the  advantages  of  each.  (27)  Give  the  reasons 
for  the  location  of  Montreal.  (28)  Mention  the  leading  industries  of  that  city. 
(29)  Tell  about  each  of  the  other  cities  mentioned.  (30)  Tell  about  the  Eskimos. 
Qi\)    What  is  the  condition  in  Greenland? 

Suggestions.  —  (1 )  Compare  the  area  of  Canada  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
(Appendix,  pp.  i  and  iii.)  (2)  The  population  also.  (Appendix.)  (3)  Collect 
pictures  of  different  kinds  of  trees  in  Canada.  (4)  Tell  the  story  of  "  Evangeline." 
(5)  Lake  Ontario  is  how  much  higher  than  Lake  Erie?  How  are  ships  able  to 
pass  from  one  lake  to  the  other  ?  (6)  Explain  why  Montreal  has  out^^rown  Quebec. 
(7)  Why  should  Buffalo  grow  more  rapidly  than  Toronto?  (8)  Find  some  one 
who  has  been  in  Canada,  and  have  him  tell  you  what  he  has  seen  there.  (9)  Find 
out  more  about  the  government  of  Canada.  (10)  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  Eng- 
land to  have  such  a  large,  productive  colony?  (11)  Write  a  story  describing  the 
pleasures  of  the  Eskimos. 

For  References,  see  Teacher^s  Book. 


Flo.  190. 
Newfonndl&nd  sealeni  killing  senU  off  the  coast  ot  Labrador. 


Fia.  lai. 
A  OreenlaDd  Eskimi 


Fio.  1»2. 
A  gronp  of  Eskimo  children  in  Ureenluid. 
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Mexico 

Physiography  and  Climate-  —  Mexico  consiats  of  four  areas  of 
different  altitudes.  Near  the  sea  are  coastal  plains  aud  other  low- 
lands. In  the  interior,  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  countrj',  is 
an  arid  plateau  (I*'ig.  196).      The  third   area    includes  the  slopes 


Flo.  u«. 
A  scBUe  on  llio  arid  (ilateau  o(  Mexico.    A  road  bordered  by  cactiu. 

between  these  two,  and  the  fourth  consists  of  peaks  and  mountain 
ranges  which  are  a  continuation  of  those  in  southern  United  States. 
Among  the  mountains,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  number 
of  volcanic  cones,  two  of  them,  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl,  being 
among  the  highest  peaks  on  the  continent. 

This  part  of  North  America  is  narrow,  and  since  the  north  and 
south  divide  causes  some  of  the  Btreams  to  flow  eastward  and  the  others 
westward,  there  can  be  no  long  rivers  in  Mexico.     The  steep  slope 
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from  the  plateau  to  the  lowland  gives  the  streams  a  rapid  fall,  bo 
that  thej  have  cut  deep  canyons  in  tlie  edge  of  the  plateau.  More- 
over, the  arid  climate  of  the  interior  allows  them  little  water.  This 
lack  of  large  navigable  rivers  has  interfered  with  the  development  of 
Mexico.     Can  you  suggest  why  ? 

In  the  main  the  movement  of  the  land  along  the  coastsof  Mexico 
has  been  upwai'd.  Therefore  the  coast  is  regular  and  there  are 
few  good  harbors.  Two  projections  form  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan 
and  Lower  California,  the  former  being  a  continuiition  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  which  made  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia is  a  southern  extension  of  the  Coast  Ranges  of  t)ie  United 
States. 

If  the  surface  of  Mexico  were  near  the  sea  level,  the  climate  of 
the  greater  portion  would  he  tropical;  but  owing  to  the  differences 
in  altitude,  there  are  several  different  climates.  The  low  coastal 
plains,  near  Vera  Cruz  and  in  Yucatan,  are  hot  and  damp,  being 
reached  by  the  winds  which  blow  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Caribbean  Sea.  There  is  also  much  rain  upon  the  cooler  plateau 
slopes  of  eastern  Mexico;  but  with  the  exception  of  these  regions, 
the  greater  part  of  Mexico  has  too  little  rainfall  for  agriculture 
without  irrigation. 

History.  —  After  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies,  the 
neighboring  coast  was  visited  and  settled,  and  thus  the  Spaniards 
naturally  came  into  possession  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  boldest  of  the 
Spanish  invaders  was  Cortez,  who  conquered  the  Aztec  and  Pueblo 
Indians  as  far  north  as  northern  New  Mexico. 

Spain  found  so  much  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  that  many  Span- 
iards settled  there.  They  developed  the  mines,  started  coffee  plan- 
tations on  the  temperate  slopes,  established  farms  on  the  plateau 
where  irrigation  was  possible,  and  carried  on  cattle  ranching  in  the 
more  arid  portions.  The  intermarriage  of  Spanish  and  Indians 
caused  the  population  to  become  very  much  mixed;  and  there  are 
now  in  Mexico  not  only  savage  Indians  and  semi-civilized  Aztecs, 
but  many  half-hreeds,  besides  some  pure-blooded  Spaniards. 

Spain  governed  Mexico  so  badly  that  the  people  rebelled,  and  in 
1821  won  their  independence,  establishing  a  republic  with  a  govern- 
ment modeled  after  our  own.  There  is  a  number  of  states,  each 
with  a  government  and  capital,  somewhat  as  in  each  of  our  states, 
and  a  central  government  with  the  capital  at  Mf.xicO  Gvsx,  Vsvfetfc 
the  President  lives.    For  a  Jong  time  Mexico  a\so  mt^Mia^  'Yft"t.«a% 
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a  part  of  Colorado,  and  the  country  weet  o£  them  to  the  Pacific. 
Texas  won  its  independence  by  war  and  joined  the  Union;  and  by 
the  Mexican  war  the   United  States  obtained  the  territory  marked 

"  ceded  by  Mexico, 
1848,"  in  Fig.  240. 
Agriculture  and 
Ranchiag.  —  Al- 
though the  climate 
of  a  large  part  of 
Mexico  is  arid,  much 
agriculture  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  aid 
of  irrigation,  which 
ia  made  possible  by 
reason  of  the  snow 
and  rain  among 
the  mountains.  On  the  irrigated  farms  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone  are  raised,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  and  beans  —  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  staple  elements  of  the  Mexican  diet.  Much  fruit  is  also 
prodiiceil,  especially  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes. 

The  Mexican  farming  methods,  which  are  very  crude,  are  a  mixture  of 
ancient  Aztec  customs  and  those  introduced  from  Spain.  In  Mexico 
one  may  still  see  the  wooden  plow  (Fig,  197),  which  barely  scrapes  the 
ground,  and  also  the  wooden  wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  oxen  (Fig.  31). 

The  home  life  of  the  people  is  interesting.  Their  houses  have  but  one 
story  and  are  commonly  built  of  a  brick  made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw,  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun  (P'ig.  198),     These  sun-dried  bricks,  or  adoben,  are 


Fia.  WJ. 
K  Mexican  plowiDK  with  a  woodec  plon 


Fio.  198, 
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lai^r  than  the  bricks  that  we  use,  and  are  piled  tier  upon  tier,  being  joined 
by  layers  of  mud.  Often  there  is  but  one  room  (Fig.  195),  the  ceiling  being 
made  of  brush,  and  the  floor  of  nothing  but  the  earth  or  stones.  In  this 
one  room  the  whole  family  cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps.  Their  food  usually 
consists  of  very  simple  materials,  such  as  unraised  bread,  baked  in  the 
fireplace,  beans,  and  occasionally  meat,  commonly  cooked  with  red  pepper. 

Upon  the  arid  plateaus,  the  plants  resemble  those  in  western 
United  States  (p.  25),  and  among  them  are  found  the  sage  bush,  the 
mesquite,  and  the  cactus  (Figs.  23  and  193).  One  among  them, 
known  as  the  maguey,  or  agave  (Fig.  199),  is  very  widely  used  in 
Mexico.  Its  stout,  sharp-pointed  leaves  rise  from  near  the  ground 
in  a  tuft.  In  the  center  of  this  rests  the  flower  stalk,  which  some- 
times reaches  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  bears  a  cluster  of  white 
flowers  on  the  top. 
It  is  also  called  the 
century  plant,  because 
it  requires  so  long 
(from  ten  to  seventy 
years)  to  reach  ma- 
turity and  produce 
this  flower  stalk. 
From  the  fermented 
juice  of  this  plant  | 
the  Mexicans  obtain 
an  alcoholic  drink 
known  as  pulque,  and 
by  distilling  it,  a  drink  known  as  metcal.  The  tough  leaves  contain 
a  fiber  which  is  made  into  paper  and  strong  thread.  So  valuable  is 
the  maguey  that  it  is  carefullycultivated  upon  plantations  (Fig.  199). 

As  in  western  United  States,  large  parts  of  these  arid  plateaus 
cannot  be  reached  by  irrigating  ditches.  Such  parts  are  valuable 
for  cattle  and  sheep  ranches.  Horses  and  goats  are  also  raised,  but 
neither  horses  nor  mules  are  used  so  much  in  Mexico  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  common  draft  animal  is  the  little  burro,  sometimes 
assmall  aa  a  Shetland  pony. 

On  the  damp  lowlands,  rice,  sugar  cane,  and  cotton  are  produced; 
also  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oi'auges,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  quanti- 
ties of  which  are  exported  from  southeastern  Mexico.      Upon  the 
slopes  between  the  tropical  lowlands  and  the  tem)^T&t«  ^\«.\a«.'>3l  toxi.'^ 
tobacco  and  coffee  are  raised. 


A  field  o[  maguey  plants  (century  plants). 
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The  latter  requires  a  rich  soil,  abundant  moisture,  a  warm  climate,  and 
plenty  of  shade.  In  order  to  secure  shade,  the  coSee  bush,  which  reaches 
a  height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  is  plauted  in  the  shade  of  higher 


tree^.     A  white  blossom  appears  as  early  a 


March,  and  after  the  flower 
falls  off  the  coffee  berry  be- 
gins to  grow.  It  resembles 
a  dark  red  cranberry.  On 
the  outside  is  a  husk  inclos- 
ing two  kernels  that  fit  with 
the  flat  sides  together;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  the 
coffee  for  the  market  the 
outside  husk  must  first  l>e 
removed.  This  is  some- 
times done  by  the  Mexicans 
in  a  very  cmde  way ;  but 
on  the  larger  plaiitations, 
machinery  is  employed. 

Southern  Mexico.  —  In 
southern  Mexico,  near 
Central  America,  there  are 
dense  tropical  forests  from 
which  are  obtained  many 
valuable  woods,  such  as 
inahogauy,  rosewood,  and 
logwood.  Elsewhere  in 
that  country  forests  are 
rare,  except  upon  the  higher 
mountains.  In  fact  there 
is  so  little  forest  lapd  that 
the  Mexicans  living  on  the 
arid  plateau  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood  for  fuel.  Much  of  this  is 
dug  from  the  ground ;  for  some  of  the  arid-land  bushes,  notably  the 
mesquite,  have  long,  thick  roots  wliich  make  excellent  firewood. 

Besides  the  valuable  woods  of  the  tropical  forests,  southern  Mexico 
produces  the  vanilla  bean,  which  grows  upon  a  climbing  plant.  In  the 
seed-pod  are  nestled  the  very  fragrant  beans  which  are  used  for  flavoring 
extracts,  for  perfumeries,  and  for  medicine.  Pepper,  made  from  the  dried 
berry  of  a  tropical  plant,  is  also  obtained  in  Mexico.  Indigo,  useful  as  a 
dye,  is  likewise  obtained  from  a  berry  in  this  region,  and  sarsaparilla  from 
the  roots  of  a  tropical  plant. 


The  Mines.  —  One  of  the  principal  objects  that  the  Spaniards  had 

in  exploring  the  New  World  was  to  obtain  the  precious  metals,  gold 

and  silver;    and   both  in   Mexico  and   South   America   they  were 

rewarded  in  their  search  by  tlie  Avaooyw^  ol  nw^  rich  miDes,  some 
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of  them  having  been  previously  worked  by  the  Indians.  Mexico  is 
Btill  a  great  miniDg  country,  producing  almost  as  much  silver  as  the 
United  States,  and  being  therefore  the  second  silver-producing  nation 
in  the  world.     There  are  also  some  mines  of  copper  and  lead. 

Many  of  the  mines  are  now  operated  by  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans, so  that  modern  methods  have  been  introduced ;  but  in  some  of 
those  managed  by  Mexicans,  primitive  methods,  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Indians,  are  still  employed.  Large  areas  have  never  been 
carefully  examined  for  ore.  In  fact,  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
still  occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  who  not  only  prevent  miners  from 
coming  in,  but  even  defy  the  government. 

The  Cities.  —  While  great  numbers  of  Mexicans  are  engaged  in 
farming  and  ranching,  and  are  therefore  scattered  over  the  country, 
they  have,  wherever  possible,  gathered  together  in  villages  and  small 


The  Mexican  city  ot  Leon. 

towns.  These  communities  are  often  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  water  supply  needed  for  irrigation.  It  is  usually  too  great  a 
task  for  a  single  farmer  to  build  a  ditch;  and  therefore  a  number 
combine  and  thus  live  close  together. 

In  a  few  places,  too,  there  are  large  cities,  the  greatest  being 
Mexico  City,  with  a  population  of  about  350,000.     In  this  city,  as 
in  numerous  other  places  in  Mexico,  there  are  many  fine  buildings^ 
especially  cathedrals ;  for  the  Mexicans,  like  Sp&tv\M4.a  vo.  o^ot  ■(^»S\» 
of  the  world,  are  chieSy  Roman  Catholics. 
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Another  city  in  the  interior  is  Puebla,  founded  in  1581,  and 
now  having  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  thousand.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  one  of  the  ancient  cities,  or  pueblos,  of  the  Aztecs.  San 
Luis  Potosi  is  nearly  as  large  as  Peoria,  111.,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  other  cities  with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  and  over. 

Since  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  is  low  and  sandy,  it  has  no  good 
harbors,  the  two  largest  cities  on  the  seacoast  being  Tampico  and 
Vera  Cruz,  whose  harbors  are  protected  by  breakwaters.  There 
are  good  harbors  on  the  western  coast,  as  that  at  Acapulco  ;  but 
since  it  is  backed  by  high  mountains  and  a  worthless  country,  that 
port  has  never  become  important. 

Because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  working  class,  and  the  absence  of 
water  power  and  coal,  there  is  very  little  manufacturing  in  Mexico ;  and 
that  which  is  done  is  largely  carried  on  by  hand.  However,  even  the 
uneducated  Mexicans  are  artistic  and  do  some  beautiful  kinds  of  hand- 
work. There  are  large  tobacco  factories  in  the  tobacco  district.  Some 
earthenware  is  also  manufactured,  and  some  cotton  cloth ;  but  there  are 
no  manufacturing  towns,  no  great  watch  and  shoe  factories,  and  no  im- 
mense blast  furnaces,  such  as  we  find  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  Mexico  is  now  making  rapid  progress. 

Central  America 

The  Republics.  —  South  of  Mexico  are  five  small  nations,  known 
as  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  each  of  which  has  a  govern- 
ment modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  They  are,  however, 
not  good  examples  of  republics,  chiefly  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  people.  An  ambitious  general,,  obtaining  a  few  followers,  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  start  a  revolution  and  overturn  the  existing 
government.  There  is  an  almost  constant  state  of  turmoil  in  these 
nations ;  war  after  war  has  occurred ;  presidents  have  been  deposed 
or  murdered;  and  such  a  state  of  unrest  has  existed  that  there 
has  been  little  chance  for  development.  Their  political  condition 
resembles  that  of  the  country  in  which  they  liv§,  which  is  subject 
to  disjistrous  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  and  to  earthquakes  of  great 
destructiveness.     They  truly  live  in  a  state  of  unrest. 

The  earthquake  shocks  have  leveled  towns  and  killed  thousands  of 

people.     For  instance,  San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  country  by  that 

Ti&me,  was  so  frequently  destroyed  by  earthquakes  that  the  inhabitants 

decided  to  cbooae  a  new  location  foi  their  city ;  but  the  one  they  selected 

is  b&rdly  better  than  the  one  they  aV>asi&onAdL. 
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Most  of  Central  America  is  mouDtainous ;  and,  being  in  the 
tropical  zone,  the  climate  is  Iiot.  The  rainfall  is  lieavy,  especially 
on  the  eastern  coast,  where  it  is  so  rainy  that  there  are  dense  jungles 
along  the  shores  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea. 

Of  the  five  countries 
forming  the  Central  Ameri- 
can group,  the  smallest  is 
San  Salvador,  the  next, 
Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala 
are  about  equal  in  size.  In 
addition  to  these,  just  south 
of  Yucatan,  is  British 
Honduras  (or  Belize).  The 
largest  city  in  the  group  is 
New  Guatemala,  the  cap- 
ital of  Guatemala,  which 
has  a  population  of  over 
ninety  thousand.  Like 
San  Salvador,  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to  change  its  location, 
which  was  formerly  at  the  base  of  two  very  active  volcanoes;  hence 

the  name,  New  Gua- 
temala. 

A  large  portion  of 
these  countries  is  oc- 
cupied  by  dense 
tropical  forests,  from 
which  are  obtained 
mahogany,  rosewood, 
logwood,  fustic,  and 
other  valuablecabinet 
and  dye  woods-  The 
rubber  tree  also  grows 
there,and  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  is  one  of  the  industries  of  the  region.  As  in  Mexico, 
co£Fee  is  raised  on  the  hill  slopes  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees. 
One  of  the  most  important  districts  for  this  industry  is  Costa  Rica. 
Bananas  ( Fig.  202},  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  COCOb  bte  o\}a«c  \>t^- 
ncts  of  Central  Amerioa. 
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Natives  sorting  coffee  In  Costa  Rica. 
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Some  gold  and  silver  are  obtained,  the  former  near  Bluefields,  the 
latter  in  Honduras. 

The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  half-breeds ; 
and  owing  to  the  uneducated  condition  of  the  great  majority,  and 
even  the  uncivilized  condition  of  many,  there  is  practically  no  manu- 
facturing carried  on  in  these  countries. 

The  Panama  Canal.  —  To  us  one  of  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest connected  with  this  region  is  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  across  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific.  This  Canal  will  connect  the  ports  of  Colon  and 
Panama  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  distance  is  only  about  fifty 
miles  and  the  elevation  but  three  hundred  feet  at  the  highest  point. 

Another  route  for  a  canal,  which  at  one  time  found  favor  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  Nicaragua  route.  This  is  much  longer  than 
the  Panama  route,  but  it  passes  over  an  elevation  only  about  half  as 
great.  A  large  part  of  the  distance  is  occupied  by  a  river  and  by 
Lake  Nicaragua  (Fig.  194),  the  largest  lake  in  North  America  south 
of  the  United  States. 

After  long  consideration  by  engineers  and  experts,  the  United 
States  government  decided  to  build  the  canal  by  the  Panama  route 
and  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  abso- 
lute control  and  ownership  of  the  work. 

The  canal  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  seacoast  cities  of  North 
America  and  Europe.  By  the  canal  a  steamer  going  from  London 
to  San  Francisco  will  save  five  thousand  miles,  while  eight  thousand 
miles  will  be  saved  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Examine  the 
globe  to  see  why  more  will  be  saved  in  the  latter  case. 


The  West  Indies 

(Map,  Fig.  163.) 

From  the  Yucatan  and  Florida  peninsulas  a  chain  of  islands  reaches 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  South  American  coast.  These 
islands  inclose  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  penin- 
sulas, of  Florida  and  Yucatan,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  also.  Because 
of  the  mistake  made  by  Columbus,  these  islands  are  to  this  day 
called  the  West  Indies.  They  are  often  known  as  the  Antilles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  this 
entire  archipelago  lies  within  the  tio^ie^^  %!iA  XJck^teiore  has  a  warm 
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climate ;  tiiid  all  have  a  damp  climate.  There  are  many  scores  of 
islands  in  the  group,  only  a  few  of  wliicli  are  targe.  Two  of  these, 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  have  already  been  described  (pp.  180  to  184). 
Tell  what  you  can  about  them. 

Jamaica.  —  South  of  Cuba  lies  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  the  third  in 
size  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  possession  of  Great  Britain.  Its  capi- 
tal 19  Kingston,  a  city  nearly  as  large  aa  Portland,  Me.  This 
island  is  mountainous 
in  the  center,  but  has 
an  excellent  soil  on 
the  lower  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys,  and 
is  very  productive. 
The  inhabitants  are 
mainly  negroes  or 
mulattoes,  there  being 
fully  forty  negroes 
to  one  white  person. 
The  women  do  out- 
door work  fully  as 
much  as  the  men. 

The  occupation  of 
the  Jamaicans  is 
chiefly  agriculture. 
One  of  the  main  products  is  sugar  cane,  from  which  are  made  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  Early  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  oranges  and 
bananas,  are  also  raised.  Jamaica  ginger,  of  which  every  one  has 
heanh  is  obtained  from'  the  root  of  a  plant  that  grows  in  this  island. 

Haiti.  — The  first  large  island  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492 
was  Haiti,  and  on  it  he  made  settlements  and  opened  mines.  The 
descendajits  of  the  Spanish  slaves  have  now  become  free,  after  a 
very  complex  history,  and  have  set  up  two  negro  republics,  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo.  The  capital  of  the  former  is  Port  au  Prince; 
and  of  the  latter,  Santo  Domingo.  Many  of  the  natives  obtain 
their  living  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  like  the  negroes  of  Africa; 
but  others,  especially  near  the  seacoast,  are  engaged  in  raising  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  bananas. 

Lesser  Antilles.  —  Most  of  the  islands  among  the  Lesser  Antilles 
are  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  though  some  ^wVou^  V)  i^'Ocikx 
nations.    Forinstanoe,  Martinique  and  GaadeVou'ge^MV.on.^Xo^'^vA^^'i 
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St.  Thomas  aad  St.  Croix  to  Denmark ;  and  others  to  Holland. 
Many  of  these  small  islands  are  volcanic  cones,  built  upon  the  crest 
of  a  mountain  ridge  which  is  mainly  beneath  the  sea  (Fig.  1).  Most 
of  the  volcanoes  now  appear  to  be  extinct,  though  in  recent  years  in 

Martinique   and   in 

St,  Vincent  there 
Lave  been  violent 
volcanic  outbursts. 
Hot  water  and  steam 
still  rise  from  the 
craters  in  other 
islands,  showing 
that  the  volcanic 
fires  have  not  alto- 
gether died  out. 

The  products  of 
these  islands  are 
similar  to  those  of 
the  other  West  In- 
dies, the  most  im- 
portant of  all  being 
sugar  cane. 

The  Bahamas.  — 
North  of  Haiti  and 
Cuba  are  several  hundred  small  islands,  called  the  Bahamas.  A 
number  of  these  are  inhabited,  and  on  one  is  situated  the  city  of 
Nassau.  These  islands  have  been  built  by  coral  polyps.  In  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps  over  the  shallow 
bank  on  which  the  islands  lie,  these  minute  sea  animals  have  built 
reefs.  Waves  have  washed  the  dead  coral  fragments  together,  form- 
ing bars  and  beaches,  and  the  wind  has  blown  the  coral  sand  into 
low  sand-dune  hills.     In  this  way  the  islands  have  been  made. 

Sponges  are  obtained  from  the  clear,  warm  waters  of  the  Bahama 
banks.  To  obtain  them,  the  natives  either  cruise  about  in  boats,  drag- 
ging the  bottom,  or  they  strip  off  their  clothes  and  dive  into  the  clear 
water,  tearing  the  sponge  from  the  bottom  to  which  it  is  clinging. 

From  the  land,  early  vegetables,  pineapples,  oranges,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  negroes.     One  of 
the  indaatnea  on  these  islands  is  caring  for  winter  visitors.     Why 
should  people  wish  to  go  theiet 
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The  Bermudas 

Far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  alone  in  inid-oceftn,  and  600  miles  east  of 
the  Caroliaas,  is  a  cluster  of  small  iiilands,  known  as  the  Bermudas, 
the  largest  being  only  15  miles  long  by  one  or  two  miles  in  width. 
Being  in  the  open  ocean,  and  surrounded  by  warm  currents,  the 
Bermudas  have  a  delightful  and  equable  climate.  In  midwinter^ 
when  people  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  United  States  are  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  those  in  Bermuda  are  able  to  sit  out  of  doors  late 
at  night. 

This  group  of  islands,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  is  inhabited 
mainly  by  negroes  and  nmlattoes,  who  are  engaged  in  raising  early 
vegetables,  especially  potatoes  and  onions,  for  the  American  market. 
Another  important  product  is  the  Easter  lily,  great  fields  of  wliich 
are  raised  for  the  Easter  season.  It  is  natural  that  many  persons 
from  the  United  States  should  be  attracted  to  such  a  climate  every 
winter.  The  majority  of  these  visitors  stay  in  the  largest  city, 
Hamilton. 

review  qoestions  and  suggestions 

Hexico:  Qubstions.  —  (1)  Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico.  (2)  Why  are 
there  few  good  harbors?  (3)  Tell  aliout  the  temperature  and  rainfall  in  the 
different  parts.  (4)  Give  the  history  of  Mexico:  —  tlie  early  settlement;  the 
icUustries  developed ;  the  present  government;  the  loss  of  territory,  (o)  Mention 
the  leading  products  from  the  irrigated  farms.  (H)  Tell  about  the  methods  of 
farming.  (7)  About  the  home  life.  (8)  Kame  aome  of  the  plants  on  the  arid 
plateaus;  what  products  are  obtained  from  the  maguey?  (ft)  What  are  the  chief 
products  on  the  damp  lowlands?  (10)  On  the  8lo|ie3  farther  inland?  (11)  Tell 
about  coffee  raising.  (12)  lit  what  part  of  the  country  are  the  forests?  (l.S)  Name 
the  valuable  woods.  (14)  Name  the  products  of  southern  Mexico.  (15)  Tell 
about  the  mining  of  precious  met&ls.  (16)  Locate  the  principal  cities  in  the 
interior;  on  the  coast.  (17)  Why  is  there  little  manufacturing?  (18)  What 
kiudsaretbei«7 

SuGGRBTiONS.  —  (10)  Find  out  why  coffee  raising  requires  special  care. 
(20)  Find  an  article  of  furniture  made  of  mahogany.  (21)  Walk  toward  Mexico 
City.  (32)  What  reason  can  you  give  for  its  location?  (23)  Compared  with 
wat«r  routes,  are  railways  more  or  less  important  in  Mexico  than  in  the  United 
States?  Why?  (24)  Collect  pictures  of  Mexican  scenes.  (25)  Find  some  one 
who  has  been  in  Mexico,  and  have  him  tell  you  about  it  (2Q)  Who  is  the  Preu- 
dent  of  Mexico?    (27)  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Mexico. 

Central    America:    Qubbtionb.  — (28)   Name  the   five  naUons    in    Central 
America.     (29)   To  whom  does  Belize  belong?     (30)   What  about  the  earth- 
quakes in  Centnl  America?    (31)  Describe  the  climate.    (,%1')  \iOC«.\j%  \}ci«\«»San% 
oitiee.    (88)  What  product*  ol  Uezico  are  alao  toand  m  C*tttaii  kTosAs*"^ 
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(:tl)  Oil  til'.'  limp  l(>cati>  t)ie  I'siial  Ih^t  liiin  li^fii  Imgiiti  arroHii  tin-  laUiuiiis  of 
Panaiiiii.  (:(">)  Wlwre  is  it  proposeii  to  start  another?  Give  reasons  in  favor 
of  tsacli. 

Sr<i»KsTio!4K.  —  (W)  What  dinadvautages  do  you  see  in  the  lack  of  a  central 
goverDiiient  fur  all  the  Central  Atiicricati  repulilicH?  (:tT)  In  what  other  ways 
besides  saving  coal  would  a  canal  tlieri!  prove  of  advaiilage?  I^et  »  coiuinittec  lie 
appoint^'d  fniin  your  class  to  obtain  definite  (acts  about  the  matter.  (38)  Why 
would  liar>)orH  at  each  end  of  the  canal  be  necesuary  ?  (:i»)  Make  a  sketch  map 
of  Central  America. 

The  West  Indies :  Ql'ei^tionb.  —  (10)  Into  what  groups  are  the  iHlatids 
divided?  (-11)  Tell  about  tlieirclimnle.  (42)  What  can  you  say  aliout  Jamaica? 
(4!l)  M'hat  two  republics  oil  the  island  of  Haiti?  Name  tlieir  capitals.  (U)  What 
are  its  products?  (1"))  How  have  most  of  the  !.«aser  Antilles  lieen  formed? 
(4fi)  What  is  their  principal  product?  (47)  How  have  the  Italiaiiia  Islands  been 
built?     (48)    Name  iiome  of  the  products  of  the  islands. 


Sr 
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does  each  of  the  four  largest  islands  compare  in 
■  York  State?    (See  tablet)  in  Apjiendix,  pp.  i  and 


The  Bermudas.  —  (JAi)    For  wliul  are  lliey  inijiortant? 
For  Ukfekkn.-ks,  see  Tewl.T\'<  ISo-d: 
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XIII.     REVIEW    OV   NORTH    AMERICA 

Physical  Geography.  —  The  natural  atl\'antage8  that  North  Amer- 
ica possesses  as  a  home  for  man  have  been  the  result  of  slow  changes 
extending  through  millions  of  years.     How  have  the  mountains  been 
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brought  into  existence  ?  (p.  2)  and  where  are  the  principal  chains  ? 
How  was  coal  formed  ?  (p.  2.)  What  portion  of  the  continent  was 
covered  by  the  glacier?  (Fig.  9.)  What  work  of  advantage  to  us 
did  it  accomplish  ?  (pp.  11-15.)  In  what  ways  is  the  more  recent 
rising  or  sinking  of  the  coast  of  importance  ?     (p.  IG.y 
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How  do  the  animals  and  plants  of  North  America  vary  ?  (pp< 
20—29.}  Describe  the  manner  of  life  among  the  Kskimos  (p.  30} : 
among  the  Indians  (p.  31).     What  European  nations  endeavored  to 


Via.  £08. 
Tbe  star  ahows  the  center  ol  population  ot  tbe  United  State*. 

obtain  possession  of  large  sections  of  this  continent?    (pp.  33-34.) 

Give  some  reasons  why  the  English  succeeded  most  fully  (pp.  34-37). 

Population.  — At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  more  than 

a  buudred  million  people  living  in  North  America,  distributed  among 
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the  four  greater  sections  as  follows  :  Central  America,  over  four 
milliona  ;  Canada,  fully  six  duIUodb  ;  Mexico,  over  thirteen  millions; 
aad  the  United  States   (not  including  dependencies),  more  than 
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eighty-four  millions.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  about 
three  fourths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  are  living  in  the 
United  States.  Figure  207  shows  the  density  of  population  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union.  (See  also  Fig.  39.)  Where  is  the  most 
thickly  settled  quarter?  Why?  The  most  sparsely  settled?  Figure 
208  gives  the  location  of  the  cities,  the  largest  having  the  largest  dote. 
In  the  Appendix  (p.  iv)  is  a  table  of  the  largest  cities.  Find  the 
dot  (Fig.  208)  tliat  represents  each  large  city  and  give  its  population. 
In  what  respect  are  these  two  figures  (207  and  208)  alike  ? 


City  and  Coontry.  — The  great  cities  are  so  numerous,  and  are  bo 
often  mentioned,  that  there  is  danger  of  oveiestimatin^  \)Qa\T  vm^'t- 
tauce  a»  compared  with  the  conntry.     At  ttie  Ura%  ol  Geox^ft"^*^* 
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ington  very  few  people  lived  in  cities.  Even  at  the  present  time 
about  two  thirds  of  our  eighty-four  million  inhabitants  live  either 
in  the  country,  or  in  towns  with  a  population  of  leas  than  eight 
thousand.  In  Mexico  and  Canada  the  proportion  living  in  cities  is 
atill  smaller.  In  other  words,  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  North 
America  are  country  people. 
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Wlieat  production,  Id  dollara  and  bushels,  In  the  Sve  leading  whMt-prodnclDg  states- 
Country.  —  The  leading  occupations  of  those  living  outride  of 
the  cities  have  already  been  studied.  Agriculture  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  At  the  prescut  time  there  are  over  five  million 
families  occupying  farms  in  the  United  States.  About  how  many 
persons  does  that  represent  ?  Why  should  so  many  people  live  on 
farms  ? 

Figure  209  shows  the  regions  that  are  extensively  engaged  in 
raising  corn.  What  states  are  included  ?  In  1898  nearly  two  bil- 
lion bushels  were  produced  ;  how  many  is  that  to  each  of  our  inhab- 
itants? How  is  corn  culti- 
vated, and  what  are  its 
uses?    (p  124.) 

Many  of  the  states  that  |-— ■ 
raise  com  are  also  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the 
wheat  industry.  Figure 
211  shows  the  wheat 
regions.  Tell  about 
wheat  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  and  about  the  Dal- 

rymple  farm  in  particular  (p.  125).  Wheat  and  corn  are  our  most 
valuable  food  crops.  What  other  grains  can  you  mention,  and  for 
what  is  eacli  used? 

The  cotton  belt  is  confined  entirely  to  the  south-eastern  portion 


of  the  country,  aa  shown  in  Figure  213.     Why  ?    Name  the  principal 
cotton-raiaing  Btates.      Tell  about  the  growth  and  uses  of  cotton 
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(p.  102).  Wherein 
these  states  are 
BUgiir  and  rice 
grown  ?  How  is 
the  work  carried 
OH?  (p.  104.)  In 
what  sections  of 
California  are 
sugar  beets  grown  aud  sugar  manufactured?  (p.  161.)  Why  is 
sugar  cane  not  raised  in  California?  How  does  sugar  beet  differ 
from  the  sugar  cane  in 
growth  and  appearance  ? 

A  large  sugar-retining 
plant  is  located  at  Port 
Costa,  California. 

From  where  does  this 
refinery  receive  its  raw 
sugar  ?  Why  is  it  located 
at  Port  Costa  ? 

According  to  Figure 
216  what  states  are  lai^- 
ly  engaged  in  tobacco 
growing  ?  What  is  the 
appearance  of  the  plant, 
and  how  is  it  prepared 
for  use?    (p.  74.) 
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Folloving  are  three  figures  showlDg  the  priocipal  states  from 
which  some  of  the  other  important  farm  products  come. 


lUy  prod  ac- 
tion. In  do] lam 
and  tons,  In  the 
flvB  prirnipal 
hay-prod  uc- 
log  Males.  For 
what  ia  hay 
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Mining  is  a  eecond  industry  which  confineB  people  hirgely  to 
small  towns  and  to  the  country.  About  four  hundred  tliousand 
men  are  employed  at  it.     How  many  different  metals  can  yon  name? 
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How  many  other  products  can  you  mention  that  are  obtained  from 
underground  ? 

Of  them  all,  the  fuelt  are  prohably  the  most  valuable.     Why  ? 
What  kinds  are  there?     Figure  220  showa  how  extensive  the  coal 
beds   are.     Name    the   states   in   which   the   greatest   quantities   of 
coal  are  mined.     Of  what  impor- 
tance  is  it  that  there   are  coal 
fields  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
country?     What  kinds  of  coal  are 
there  ?    And  what  are  the  differ- 
ences between  them  ?  (p.  4.)    De- 
scribe a  coal   mine  (pp.  77-78). 
What  are  the  use-i  of  coal  ? 

Name  the  chief  states  in  whicli 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  are 

found.     Tell  also  how  they  have  been  produced  during  the  past 
ages  and  what  their  uses   are  (p.   78). 

The  ores  producing  iron  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 

mineral  products.     Why  so  important?     Wliere  are  the  principal 

iron-producing  regions  ?  (Fig.  223.)    How  is  pig  iron  made  ?  (p.  81.) 

uitMaan  ^^'by  is  not  the  Lake  Superior 

tauj;t  '    ]/uinneaota.  district   a   fiivorable   place   for 

'°rii*'  l!2i22;i«2e282M    smelting  iron  ore? 

A^Hj^fc    *T*.tM    «M«"  Among  the  metals  of  great 

**^H^^K  Va  I'."™     importance  to  man  are  the 

"Sy^^^^  '*•  I .%"."     precious  metals  gold  and  aitver. 

^•o-  232.  Describe  three  nietlioda  of  gold 

In  the  milling  (p.  153).  Tell  about 
gold  and  silver  mining  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado  (pp.  15-3—154).  In  what  other  parts  of  our 
country  are  the  precious  metals  found?  (Figs.  224,  226.)  What 
two  sections  are  most  noted  for  copper  mining?  (Fig.  223.)  Tell 
about  that  industry  in  each  section  (pp.  134, 155),  Where  and  how 
is  stone  quarrying  carried  on  in  New  England?  (pp.  53-55.)  How 
is  salt  mining  carried  on  in  New  York?  (p.  76.) 

Grazing  is  a  third  important  rural  occupation.     Point  out  on 
the  map  (Fig.  44)  the  portions  of  the  country  largely  given  up  to 
it.    Why  these?    Relate  how  cattle  ranching  is  carried  on  (p.  128); 
also  sheep  ranching  (p.  161).     Which  states  are  niQ&^  Sm'^t^axA.  m 
these  industries?    (Figa.  228-230.) 
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LuHBEBiNG  is  a  fourth  great  industry  that  attracts  people  to  tbe 
country.  Figure  231  shows  tbe  distribution  of  the  forests.  De- 
scribe tbe  industry  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Maine  (p.  51).  In  the 
Southern  States  (p.  101).    In  Michigan  (p.  130).   In  the  Northwest 
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Fio.  -JSS. 
Leading  irou,  copper,  oil,  and  gas  producing  regioni. 

(p.  156).  Why  these  differences?  Which  are  tbe  most  common 
kinds  of  trees?  What  are  the  products  of  tbe  forest  besides  lum- 
ber? (pp.  52,  53,  and  101.) 

FiSHixd  is  a  fifth  prominent  occupation  outside  of  cities.  In 
what  sections  is  it  especially  important?  Describe  bow  cod  iisbing 
is  carried  on  (p.  56) ;  salmon  fishing  •  (p.  1T2) ;  tbe  oyster  in- 
dustry (p.  72). 

Altogether,  therefore,  there  are  five  industries  that  lead  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  live  in  small 
towns  or  in  the  country.  Name  these  occupations.  They  furnish 
us  with  the  raw  materials  for  food,  dotking,  and  shelter.  What  raw 
materials  enter  into  each,  and  whence  does  each  come? 

Cities.  —  What  are  the  principal  occupations  in  the  cities?  The 
answer  has  been  repeatedly  su^ested.  What,  for  instance,  are  the 
main  kinds  of  business  in  Duluth?  (p.  136.)  In  Minneapolis?  (p. 
141.)  In  Chicago?  (pp.  137-139.)  In  Buffalo?  (p.  85.)  In  New 
York?  (pp.  87-92.)  In  Baltimore?  (p.  98.)  In  Sao  Francisco? 
(p.  170.)  Tell  what  is  done  in  various  cities  with  grain,  ores,  hides, 
totton,  wool,  lumber,  and  fisU. 
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3  —  CarpinUria—CalUomU. 
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NutDbeiof  liorBesand  their  valae  in  the  fire  priDcipalborse-produclog  states. 


Fro.  230. 
Number  of  Bbeep  and  tbeir  valne  in  the  five  leading  Bheep-prodocinK  thitM. 


Fro.  S31. 
Ump  ihowlug  the  nglona  trom  nUeh  much  timber  ii  now  being  o1)t«iiied. 
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It  is  eTidant  that  one  of  the  principal  occupations  in  cities  is 
HANurACTOKiMQ.  Where,  for  example,  is  the  making  of  iron  goods 
especially  important?  Tobacco? 
Sugar  ?  Paper?  Farming  imple- 
ments ?  Furniture  ?  Freight  and 
passenger  cars  ?  Cotton  cloth  ? 
Woolen  cloth?  A  single  large 
factory  may  employ  thousands  of 
workmen  (p.  62),  and  where  hun- 
dreds of  factories  are  established, 
as  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia,  there  must  be  an 
enormous  population.  More  than 
five  million  persons  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  and  the  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

A  second  great  occupation  in 
cities  is  that  of  buying  and  SELL- 
ING. Although  grain,  cotton,  wool, 
etc.,  are  produced  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  country,  they  are 
not  generally  bought  and  sold 
there.  '  That  work  must  be  car- 
ried on  where  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  people ;  for  where  else  could  it  be  done  so  successfully  ?  If  a 
person  living  in  a  city  should  want  only  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  he 
would  not  go  to  a  fanner  for  them,  but  to  a  store  to  which  many  otlwr 
people  also  go  to  buy  goods.  If 
nfwvw  you  were  a  farmer  in  Illinois  and 

■^^irr/fj   wanted  to  buy  a  car  load  of  cattle 
I    I  to  fatten,  you  would  not  go  out  West 
to  a  cattle  ranch,  but  probably  to  the 
stock  yards  at  Chicago,  where  many 
J^«-  2S3.  cattle  are  always  to  be  found.    Or  if 

Ytirn  of  lioD  maiiDtietDrliig  In  the  fiw    you   },ft^  ^  quantity  of  COttOU  tO  dis- 

leadlni  inm-maiiDlwitarfDC  lUbo.  ,       ,  ,  ,,  j>      .. 

pose  of,  where  else  could  you  do  it 

better  than  in  some  city  where  cotton  is  bought  and  sold,  as  in  New 

Orleans  or  Memphis?    Not  only  must  there  be  storet  'wVqt^  *««  cMiv 

buy  what  we  need,  bat  then  must  also  be  eenten,  on  <sAA»a^  niVkia 


Sectiooa  whera  ocmu  Bab  am  found. 
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goods  may  be  bought  and  sold  on  a  still  larger  scale.  A  city  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  country  round  about  that  a  store  does 
to  the  people  who  live  near  enough  to  trade  there. 

Since  enormous  quantities  of  raw  material  must  be  shipped  into 
the  cities  for  the  manufacture  of  goods,  and  since  most  of  the  finished 
articles  are  sent  away,  the  business  of  shipping,  or  tuansporting, 
is  a  third  great  occupation  in  cities.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  are 
employed  in  loading  and  unloading  cars,  boats,  and  wagons. 

In  this  country  fully  four  million  persons  are  employed  in 
commercial  business,  —  buying,  selling,  and  transporting  goods. 
What  raw  products  are  taken  to  Detroit,  and  what  finished  prod- 
ucts are  taken  away  ?  Answer  the  same  in  regard  to  Milwaukee, 
Peoria,  Louisville,  Providence,  Denver,  and  New  Orleans.  If 
your  home  is  in  the  city,  answer  the  same  for  that ;  if  not,  for  the 
nearest  city. 

Thus  there  are  three  leading  occupations  in  cities;  namely, 
MANUFACTURING,  TRADING,  and  TUANSPORTING.  Every  city  has  all 
three ;  but  some  that  are  particularly  distinguished  for  the  first  are 
known  as  manufacturing  centers;  and  others,  distinguished 
especially  for  the  second,  are  known  as  trade  centers.  Minneap- 
olis is  an  example  of  the  former,  and  St.  Paul  of  the  latter.  Give 
other  examples  of  eacli.  Those  cities,  like  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  (.hicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Montreal,  the  loca- 
tion of  which  is  especially  favorable  for  the  shipment  of  goods,  are 
great  co:simercial  centers,  and  usually  also  manufacturing  centers. 
Why? 

The  relation  between  country  and  city  is  now  clear.  Nearly  one 
half  of  our  men  are  engaged  in  obtaining  raw  materials,  and  the 
remainder  are  mainly  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  into  useful 
articles,  in  buying,  selling,  and  transporting  them.  Show  by  numer- 
ous examples  how  neither  class  can  do  well  without  the  other. 

But  while  they  are  so  dependent,  the  life  of  one  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other.  Recall  farm  life  as  described  on  page  121. 
What  idea  have  you  formed  of  farm  life  on  Southern  plantations? 
Of  the  miners  manner  of  living?  The  ranchman's?  (p.  129.)  The 
lumberman's?  (p.  51.)     The  fisherman's  ?  (pp.  55-57.) 

Recall,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  said  about  life  in  New  York 
City  (p.  88).     Give  your  idea  of  factory  life.     Of  life  in  trade 
and  transportation. 

What  attractions  and  ob^ectvoxva  Ao  ^oxsl  &nd  in  each  of  these 
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weral  oocupatiooB  7  Ib  the  work  of  a  farm  hand  more  or  less  Dar- 
rowing  than  that  of  a  factory  hand  ?  Why  ?  Suppose  that  two  yoang 
men  are  much  alike  in  ahility,  disposition,  and  training;  how  are 
they  liable  to  grow  unlike  if  one  chooses  mining  for  an  occupation, 
and  the  other  chooses  trade?  Give  other  instances  allowing  how  the 
work  tliat  one  follows  influences  his  manner  of  life  and  development 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  occupation  requires  the  hardest 
work,  for  success  demands  one's  beat  effort,  no  matter  what  the  occa- 
pation  may  be.  But  of  those  living  iu  the  city  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  country  on  the  other,  which  are  more  certain  of  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  life?  Why?  Which  have  more  comforts?  Why? 
Which  are  more  independent  in  general  ?  Why  ?  Which  have  the 
better  opportunities  for  amusement  ?  Why  ?  For  education  ? 
Why  ?     For  homes  with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air  ?    Why  ? 

For  many  years  the  population  of  cities  has  been  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  country,  which  suggests  that  people  are 
preferring  city  to  country  life.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  for  tiiia 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned? 

Dependence  of  Different  Sections  upon  one  Another.  —  No  one 
locality  produces  all  of  the  materials  needed  there.  Which  of  your 
foods  are  not  raised  near  your  home  ?  How  about  the  knires, 
forks,  dislies,  and  spoons  ?     How  about  the  clothes  that  you  wear  ? 

Because  of  the  climate,  water  power,  soil,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  each  part  of  the  country  ia  especially  fitted  for  producing 
one  or  several  things,  as  eastern  Kansas  for  grain,  and  western 
Kansas  for  stock,  northern  Maine  for  lumber,  etc.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  articles  used  in  each  part  of  the  country  must  be  brought  from 
other  places.  Name  the  materials  that  the  Montana  ranchman  needs 
from  the  Southern  planter  ;  from  New  England  ;  from  Minneapolis 
and  Chic^^.  Upon  what  parts  of  the  United  States  are  the  inhaMt- 
ants  of  Florida  dependent  ?  What  do  they  supply  in  return  ?  Make 
a  list  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  your  house,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  determine  where  each  one  may  have  come  from. 
The  different  parts  of  the  country  are  of  vital  importance  to  one 
another,  much  as  different  parts  of  the  body  are. 

Relation  to  our  Territories  and  Depesdendes.  —  Despite  our  broad 
territory  and  enormous  number  of  products,  there  are  some  seoea- 
aary  articles  tiiat  are  either  entirely  lacking,  or  cannot  be  produced 
in  sufficient  quuitities  within  our  own  borden.      ^«i(l&  «.  Vew  (^w>^ 
table  td  impcHliih  p.  SS4).    Af  ention  some  t^t  Nto  km  \!b!«cib3t«  ^^*^ 
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to  receive  from  Alaska,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  the  Philippines.  Mention  othera  that  they  likewise  are  ghid  to 
receive  from  us.  State,  then,  how  the  United  States  and  its  de- 
pendencies are  of  advantage  to  one  another. 

Other  Countries  of  North  America.  —  The  principal  industries  in 
southern  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  necessarily  similar  to  those 
in  the  northern  United  States.  What  about  agriculture  there  ?  (p. 
197.)  Where  is  coal  mined?  (p.  199.)  Precious  metal  ?  (p.  199.) 
What  about  grazing  ?  (p.  197.)  Lumbering?  (p.  194.)  Fishing 
and  sealing?  (pp.  195, 196.)  Compare  the  raw  products  of  southern 
Canada  with  those  of  our  Northern  States.  Name  and  locate  the 
,  principal  cities ;  the  leading  trade  route.  Mention  the  chief  kinds 
of  manufacturing.     (For  above,  see  pp.  199-202.) 

Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico  (p.  206).  The  climate  (p.  207). 
What  are  the  agricultural  products  from  its  arid  plateaus  ?  (p. 
209.)  From  its  lowlands?  (p.  209.)  From  the  slopes  between? 
(p.  209.)  Tell  about  the  forests  of  Mexico  (p.  210).  The  mining 
(p.  210).  Give  some  reasons  why  there  is  little  manufacturing  in 
that  country  (p.  212).     Locate  the  principal  cities. 

Name  the  five  republics  of  Central  America.  Describe  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  and  the  climate  (p.  213).  Name  the  principal 
industries  (p.  213).  Tell  about  canals  across  the  isthmus  (p.  214). 
Mention  the  largest  islands  among  the  West  Indies.  What  are  their 
chief  industries?  (pp.  214-216.)  What  industries  in  the  United 
States  are  not  found  in  Canada?  In  Mexico  ?  In  Central  America? 
What  industries  in  any  one  of  the  latter  countries  are  not  found  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Our  Relation  to  Other  Countries.  —  The  United  States  produces  a 
far  greater  quantity  of  some  materials  than  can  be  consumed  at 
home,  while  other  important  articles  must  come  wholly,  or  in  part, 
from  abroad.  Give  examples  of  each.  If  we  could  not  secure  a 
market  for  our  products  in  foreign  lands,  we  should  suffer  seriously ; 
and,  if  the  foreign  countries  could  not  be  induced  to  provide  us  with 
what  we  need,  we  should  suffer  again.  Other  countries  are  in  the 
same  condition.  Show  how  that  is  true  of  Canada;  of  Mexico. 
There  is  excellent  reason,  therefore,  for  a  constant  exchange  of  goods 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  How  does  the  size  of  our  country 
give  us  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  ? 

We  aeU  more  goods  to  Great  Britain  than  to  any  other  foreign 
iMnd.     In  fact,  hundreda  oi  inJX^icniA  ol  djj&axii  -"n^ttli  of  eottoii. 
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wheat,  flour,  cattle,  corn,  meat,  and  oil  are  sent  to  that  ooontry  evary 
year  (see  table  of  exports,  p.  624).  We  receive,  in  return,  large 
quantities  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  rubber  goods,  and  articles  made  of 
vegetable  fibers,  hides,  and  akins  (see  table  of  imports  page  634). 
Trade  ia  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  with  Germany,  France,  and 
other  oountriea.  The  goods  that  we  send  forth  are  called  tzporttt 
and  those  brought  in,  importt.  Examine  the  tables  of  exports  and 
imports  on  pp.  524  and  526  to  see  what  we  send  away  and  receire, 
as  well  as  the  countries  with  which  we  trade. 

More  than  half  of  all  our  exports  and  imports  are  sent  by  way  of 
New  York  alone.  Why  ?  Other  ports,  next  in  importance,  are :  Boa- 
ton,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  total  value  of  our  exports  in  1907  was  $1,988,989,887; 
of  our  imports,  91,591,878,298. 

Some  imports  are  permitted  to  enter  the  country  free ;  but  upoa  moat 
of  them  there  is  a  dittj/,  that  is,  a  charge  for  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
country.  This  duty  is  a  source  of  income  or  revemte  for  the  government. 
It  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  a  protection  to  home  industries  by  prevent 
ing  foreign  products  from  being  sold  in  our  country  at  a  lower  rate  than 
we  can  produce  them.  However,  this  Bometimes  cauBes  great  hardship. 
For  example,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  living  even  on  the  v«ry 
border  of  Canada,  cannot  buy  from  that  country  such  articles  as  lumbw 
and  wood  pulp  without  paying  a  duty  upon  them.  This  causes  us  to  p^ 
a  higher  price  for  many  articles  than  we  would  have  to  pay  if  no  dnlj 
were  placed  upon  them.  Therefore,  the  boundary  line  between  two  neigh- 
boring ooantries  is  often  of  real  importance  as  a  barrier  to  free  trade. 

Traniportatloo  Rentes. — The  chief  inland  water  routes  for  trana- 
portation  of  goods  have  often  been  mentioned  (Fig.  288).  What 
are  they  ?  About  twice  as  much  freight  is  carried  over  the  Great  . 
Lakes  as  on  the  Mississippi  system.  Mention  some  of  the  principal 
kinds  carried  on  each.  The  fact  that  the  Great  Lakes  system  extends 
BO  far  east  and  west  is  of  great  importance.  This  route,  by  furnish- 
ing a  cheap  means  of  transportation  to  the  Eastern  coast,  opens  up  a 
very  productive  region  in  a  favorable,  temperate  climate.  Upon 
reaching  the  coast  these  goods  may  readily  be  shipped  to  Europe, 
our  principal  foreign  market. 

It  is  largely  because  of  these  facts  that  inost  of  the  people  of  the 
country  are  living  either  along  the  northeastern  coast  or  else  from 
there  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  On  Figure  ^0%  %&&  *Cca  «Mic\KK 
of  population  is  the  United  States. 
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Figures  227  and  237  show  an  enormous  number  of  railways  in  the 
United  States.  They  now  carry  fully  three  times  as  much  freight 
as  all  the  water  routes  together.  In  what  part  of  the  country  are 
most  of  them  found  ?  Why  there  ?  Which  quarter  is  next  best 
supplied  with  them  ?  Which  portion  has  fewest  lines  ?  How  does 
the  location  of  lines  on  this  figure  compare  with  the  location  of  cities 
on  Figure  208  ?  What  about  the  direction  of  a  majority  of  the  rail- 
way lines  ?  Count  the  number  of  railways  that  extend  east  and  west 
across  the  western  half  of  the  continent  (Fig.  227).  In  what  city 
on  the  Pacific  coast  does  each  of  these  terminate  ? 

Influence  of  Steam  and  Electricity.  —  The  steam  used  upon  the 
waterways  and  railways  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  populating  and  developing  our  country.  A  century  ago  it  re- 
quired two  days  to  travel  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  six 
days  from  New  York  to  Boston.  In  the  latter  case  only  two  trips 
per  week  were  made  by  stage.  The  journeys  were  not  only  very 
tiresome,  but  were  also  filled  with  hardships,  and  often  with  dan- 
gers. There  were  but  thirteen  daily  papers  in  the  United  States, 
and  neither  papers  nor  books  could  be  sent  by  mail.  Letters  cost 
from  six  to  twenty-five  cents,  according  to  the  distance,  and,  as  the 
expense  of  carrying  them  was  so  great,  they  were  not  sent  from  the 
smaller  towns  until  a  number  were  collected. 

Now  we  can  travel  as  far  in  an  hour  as  formerly  in  a  day,  and 
with  much  more  convenience.  There  are  fully  two  thousand  daily 
papers,  and  these,  as  well  as  letters,  may  be  sent  quickly  and  cheaply 
to  every  section  of  the  country.  We  can  even  send  a  telegraph  mes- 
sage to  a  distant  point  in  an  instant,  and  can  talk  by  telephone  with 
a  person  hundreds  of  miles  away,  even  recognizing  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  To  one  of  our  ancestors  of  a  century  ago  either  one  of  these 
wonders,  to  wliich  we  are  now  so  accustomed,  would  have  seemed  an 
utter  impossibility. 

Influence  of  Modern  Inventions  on  Mode  of  Life.  —  The  effect  of 
such  a  mighty  change  is  seen  in  every  direction.  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  car  loads  of  fruit  are  shipped  to  Eastern  cities  from  Califor- 
nia. If  there  were  no  railways,  how  could  it  reach  these  cities  ? 
What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  on  southern  California?  Also,  how 
could  the  corn  of  the  Central  States  be  marketed  ?  And  how  could 
furniture,  sugar,  etc.,  be  brought  to  the  Western  farmer's  door  ? 
Trace  other  results  of  this  change. 

If  we  were  suddenly  deprived  olovxx  c^m^^R.  ^T:^xia^ttation,  within 
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a  few  days  there  would  be  a  famine  in  every  large  city.  Even  Dowt 
when  heavy  falla  of  snow  block  the  trains  for  only  a  day  or  two,  the 
supply  of  milk,  meat,  and  other  neceseities  quickly  runs  low,  and  the 
prices  rise  to  several  times  their  ordinary  value. 

If  we  had  no  railway  trains,  there  might  also  be  extensive  famineB 
from  time  to  time  over  lai^e  areas  of  country,  as  there  were  in  Europe 
in  the  olden  times,  and  as  there  are  even  at  present  in  China.  Why 
especially  in  China  ?  As  it  is,  however,  hundreds  of  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  are  quickly  brought  from  distant  points  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Mention  several  such  articles.  No  one  locality  is  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering from  want  of  food,  because,  if  the  supply  fails  there,  it  is 
easily  obtained  from  other  seclions. 

The  effect  of  steam  and  electricity  on  the  industries  and  inhabit- 
iints  of  cities  is  striking.  Peraons  living  scores  of  miles  away  often 
do  much  of  their  shopping  in  the  cities.  Also,  owing  to  trolley  linea, 
elevated  railways,  and  other  means  of  rapid  transit,  those  engaged 
in  manufacture  or  commerce  are  enabled  to  live  many  miles  distant 
from  their  places  of  work  and  thus  secure  more  healthful  homes  in 
the  suburbs.  Because  so  many  people  are  able  to  have  their  homes 
in  the  suburbs,  the  cities  are  not  nearly  so  overcrowded  as  they  other- 
wise would  be. 

Isfiaence  of  ottr  Siirrotmdings  on  Education  and  GoTemment.  — 
When  our  Union  was  formed,  more  than  a  century  ago,  many  wise 
persons  believed  it  an  almost  impossible  experiment.  Our  popula- 
tion was  scattered  over  so  many  hundred  miles  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  (Fig.  82)  that  people  living  in  one  part  were  apt  to  know  and 
care  little  about  those  in  another  part  faraway.  It  seemed  probable 
that  quarrels  and  wars  would  arise  as  a  result  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion, and  therefore  that  our  republican  government  might  be  dissolved 
into  several  governments. 

IJfevertheless  our  boundaries  have  been  so  enlarged  as  to  include 
far  more  territory  than  was  originally  thought  possible  (Fig.  240). 

Aside  from  that,  more  than  twenty-three  million  foreigners  have 
settled  in  oar  country  since  1821,  bringing  to  our  shores  all  the  prin- 
cipal races  of  mankind  (see  Appendix,  p.  x),  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing languages,  religions,  and  political  beliefs  of  the  world ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  this  we  have'kept  in  such  close  touch  with  one  another 
that  our  Union  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger. 

Each  day,  by  roil  and  water,  articles  are  being  ««^\.  Vo  «!^ '\a-'^%  ^'^ 
the  ootinti7.    Jo  all  the  states  the  people  Tead.  t\i«  bkqv^  tiw^  ciNvr^ 
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morning,  and  whatever  books  are  found  eapeeially  valuable  in  one 
section  are  quickly  made  known  in  others.  Thus  we  not  only  enjoy 
far  better  opportunities  for  education  than  formerly,  hut  we  learn  to 
know  one  another ;  we  have  the  same  thoughts,  and  we  feel  a  mutujtl 
sympathy.  So  far  as  meeting  and  understanding  one  another  are 
concerned,  our  country  is  really  far  smaller  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago;'  we  are  living  together  like  one  very  large  family. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  convert  people  from  so  many 
quarters  of  the  globe  to  one  common  product,  called  Americam, 
who  believe  heartily  in  our  republican  government  (p.  37}.  IJut 
the  attempt  has  not  been  a  failure.  Many  have  gone  to  the  farms, 
where  they  have  helped  to  supply  the  raw  products;  others  biivc 
gone  to  the  mining  regions ;  but  great  numbers  have  settled  in  the 
cities,  where  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  work  connected  with  manu- 
facturing and  commerce.  Some  are  densely  ignorant;  but  the  great 
majority  steadily  improve  in  condition,  adopt  the  Anicriean  customs 
and  ideas,  and  become  good  citizens. 


Fia.  R. 
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Part  II 
GENERAL  GEOGRAPHT 

T.     THE  EARTH'S  MOVEMENTS 

Form  and  Size.  — The  earth  is  a  sphere  having  a  circumference  '< 
of  about  twenty-tive  thousand  miles,  and  a  diameter  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  miles.  It  is  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles,  however,  so  that 
the  line  extending  through  the  center,  from  pole  to  pole,  —  called  the 
earth's  axia,  —  is  a  little  shorter  than  that  extending  in  the  opposite 
direction  at  the  equator. 

The  earth  Is  known  to  be  round,  not  only  because  people  have  traveled 
around  it,  but  also  because  its  shadow,  as  seen  in  an  eclipse,  is  always 
round.  Show  how  it  ia  true  that  a  sphere  is  the  only  body  that  will  always 
cast  a  round  shadow.  Give  another  proof  of  the  spherical  fomi  of  the 
earth. 

Daily  Hotioo.  —  The  earth  is  rapidly  rotating,  that  is,  turning  on 
one  of  its  diameters,  called  the  axU.  When  we  glance  out  of  the 
window  of  a  moving  car,  the  objects  we  pass  appear  to  be  moving  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  we  are  traveling.  It  seems 
as  though  we  were  standing  still.  In  a  similar  way  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  makes  the  sua  appear  to  rise  and  set,  and  for  a  long  time 
people  believed  that  it  was  the  sun  that  moved,  and  not  the  earth. 

In  what  direction  must  the  earth  rotate,  since  the  sun  appears  to  more 
from  east  to  west  7  The  period  of  time  required  for  one  rotation  is  called 
a  day.  Since  the  oircnmferenoe  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  about 
twenty-five  thousand  miles,  how  far  does  a  point  on  the  equator  move  in 
an  hour  7    In  a  minute  7 

By  rotating  a  globe  or  an  apple  in  the  sunlight  show  how  day  and 
night  are  oansed  on  the  earth.     Hold  the  sphere  still ;  what  would  be  true 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  if  it  did  not  rotate  at  all  7    What  ml^ht  bb 
the  effect  npcm  life  on  the  earth  if  the  same  B\d.e  Mi«m  aWv^i  Xsmv^ 
the  snn  f 
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Yearly  UotiDa.  —  There  are  other  variations  of  our  light  and 

liejit  besides  those  due  to  the  earth's  rotation.  For  instance,  if  we 
could  spend  a  summer  with 
the  Eskimos  in  Alaska  we 
should  find  weeks  of  con- 
stant day,'  and  be  able  to 
see  at  midnight  (Fig.  T)  as 
well  as  at  midday.  Late 
in  the  summer,  the  sun 
begins  to  set,  and  finally  it 
fails  to  appear  even  at  noon. 
Then  it  becomes  bitterly 
cold  (Fig.  241). 

On   tite   other  hand,   iu 
Central    America    the    sun 
.   Tlicmotherscarrythebabiesinfurhoods       reappears  every  morning  ill 
oDKieir  ac  s.  ^.j^^  year;   and  every   noon 

it  is   almost  directly  overhead,  white  for  a  part  of  the  year   it  is 

exactly  overhead.     No  snow  and  ice  are  seen,  and  tlie  climate  is  so 

warm,  even  during  the  winter,  that  the  inliahitants  wear  as  few  clotiies 

as  possible.     Indeed,  some  savages 

in  such  hot  countries  wear  almost 

none  (Fig.  242). 

Even   where    each   of   us   lives, 

the  period  of  dayliglit  and  the  tem- 
perature arc  changing  from  week  to 

week.     Describe    these  changes  as 

you  yourself  have  observed  them, 
Tlie  causes  of  these  changes  are 

indicated  in  Fig,  243.     There  the 

earth  is  represented  on  September  2^ 

as  receiving  sunligiit  from  pole  to 

pole.     On  December  21  the  nortli 

pole  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  while 

the  south  pole  (which  is  shut  off 

from   our   view   in   the   figure)    is 

within  the  light.     On  March  21  the  '"'<'■  «2. 

sunlight  again  extends  from  pole  to      Savages  whose  bomea  are  in  the  tropical 
,  ,         T         ni  ^u  Ii,       1  lono-    Contrast  their  drea  with  that 

pole;  aaaon  June  21  the  norlnpole        ot  the  Eskimos  ctiig.  Hi). 

^^Mct/y  at  the  north  pola  there  aw  aixmonftatAi*!  M»4«a.isisMa!»<)lnijht. 
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lies  fully  in  the  light,  while  the  south  pole  is  in  darkness.  In  other 
words,  the  earth  has  a  yearly  motion  around  the  sun,  —  called  its 
revolution,  — and  it  is  the  various  positions  that  it  takes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sun,  while  on  this  journey,  that  cause  our  changing 
length  of  day  and  our  seasons. 

Although  the  sun  is  ninety-three  million  miles  from  us,  the  earth 
is  moving  at  such  a  tremendous  rate  that  it  completes  one  journey 
around  the  sun,  or  one  revolution,  in  almost  exactly  365  days.  This 
explains  how  we  get  our  year.  The  almost  circular  path  that  tho 
earth  follows  in  this  revolution  is  called  its  orbit. 
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ToCliutntH  tbe  revolution  at  Ihe  earth  around  the  sun.  The  shaded  portion  represenls 
Dight.  The  end  ot  the  axis  around  whkh  the  earth  rotates  is  the  point  where  the  lines 
come  to)nUier  (the  north  jmle).  At  what  date  Is  this  pole  turned  toward  the  sun  ?  Away 
rrom  It?  Neither  towards  nor  away  from  It?  What  portions  o[  the  earth  do  the  sun's 
rajTB  reaoh  at  each  ot  these  times? 

The  Attraction  of  Gravitation.  —  In  its  revolution  the  earth  is  moving 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  miles  per  day.  What 
speed  1  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  whirling  or  rotatm^  t^-^x&i'j  oo-  ""''^ 
axis,  as  already  explained  (see  Primary  Book,  p.  WS). 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  earth's  rotation,  one  might  ask  (Friinary  Book, 
p.  IIS),  Why  are  we  not  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  "  The  answer, 
as  before,  is  that  the  air,  and  everything  else  upon  the  earth,  is  drawn 
toward  it  and  held  in  place  by  the  force  of  gravity,  so  that  all  travel 
together  in  the  journey  around  the  sun. 

If  the  earth  is  revolving  at  such  a  fearful  speed,  why  does  not  the 
earth  itself  fly  away  into  space  ?  As  a  stone  swinging  round  at  the  end  of 
a  string  flies  ofE  wheu  the  string  breaks,  so  it  might  seem  that  the  eartli 
would  fly  away,  since  there  appears  to  be  nothing  holding  it  to  the  sun. 

But  there  is  something  to  hold  it.  It  is  not  a  string  nor  a  rope,  to  be 
sure,  but  something  far  stronger.  The  sun  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
earth,  in  fact,  over  a  million  times  as  large,  and  attracts  the  earth  to  it, 
as  the  force  of  gravity  attracts  men  and  houses  to  the  earth.  This  aitrw^ 
tion  of  (jrai;i1iiiiou,  which  the  sun  exerts  upon  the  earth,  is  what  prevents 
the  latter  from  flying  far  off  into  space ;  it  holds  the  earth  as  firmly  as  the 
string  holds  the  stone. 

length  of  Day  and  Night;  the  Seasons.  —On  September  23  the 
sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  the  equator  (Fig.  243),  i.e.  directly  over 
the  heads  of  the  people  living  along  that  line.  Then  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  over  all  the 
earth.  This  time  is  called  the 
autumnal  equinox  (the  latter 
from  two  words  meaning  egual 
and  nii/hf). 

On  December  21  the  8un*B 
rays  are  vertical   at  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  and  all  the  region 
included  in  the  Antarctic  Circle 
is  within  the  light.     That  is  the 
date  for  the  beginning  of  winter 
in  our  hemisphere  and  for  our 
shortest   day.     After   that,   on 
March   21,   the   sun's  rays   are 
again  vertical   at   the  equator. 
This  time,  called  the  vernal  e^i- 
is   the    beginning   of    our 
spring.     Then  our  days  gradu- 
ally lengthen  until  June  21,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  over 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  light  up  all  the  region  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.     That  is  the  beginning  of  our  summer. 

The  Zones.  —  The  sun  gives  heat  as  well  as  light,  and  the  direc- 
t/on o/  its  rays  determines  the  \jox«v4a.T\a&  ft\  Viwi  i»-a.<«.    la  Fig.  244 


A  map  ot  tbe  lones.     M&ke  a  drawing  Blmilar 
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the  Torrid  Zone  marks  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which 
the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  some  time  in  every  year.  On  that 
account  it  is  very  hot  there.  The  north  frigid  and  south  frigid  zones 
mark  the  areas  about  the  poles  that  lie  entirely  in  the  light  at  one 
period  and  in  the  dark  at  another.  But  the  sun's  rays  are  always 
very  slanting  there,  so  that  the  temperature  is  always  cold. 

.Show  the  boundaries  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  explain  why 
these  zones  are  called  temperate. 

Revikw  Questions.  — (1)  What  is  the  earth's  axis?    (2)  What  was  formerly 

believed  about  the  earth's  movement?  (Z)  In  what  ilirectioii  does  the  earth 
rotate?  (4)  Tell  about  variations  of  light  .ind  heat,  (a)  among  the  Kskimos, 
(t)  ill  Central  America,  (c)  at  jour  home,  (o)  What  other  motion  besides  rota- 
tion has  the  earth?  (a)  Whatdetermines  the  length  of  our  year?  (7)  Why  do 
we  not  notice  the  rapid  movement  of  the  earth?  (8)  What  prevents  the  earth 
from  flying  off  into  space?  (9)  Tell  about  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rajs. 
(10)  On  December  21.  (II)  March  21.  (12)  June '21.  (l:t)*  Name  the  zones, 
and  give  reasons  for  their  boimdarii's. 


Fio.  T. 

It  Sitka,  Alaska,  11.30  r. 


II.     WINDS    AND  RAIN 

Winds 

Review-  —  Our  previous  study  of  geography  has  shown  that 
very  regular  winds  blow  over  a  considerable  part  of  North  America. 
For  example,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  southern 
Mexico  receive  their  winds  generally  from  the  northeait,  while  on 
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heated  by  n 


the  western  side  of  the  continent,  all  the  way  from  San  Fn 
to  Alaska,  they  blow  quite  regularly  from  a  westerly  quarter.  On 
the  other  Iiand,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  winds 
are  irregular  in  direction,  although  prevailing  from  the  west,  l^t 
us  examine  into  the  causes  of  these  movcmenta  of  the  atmosphere. 

Effect  of  a  Stove. — As  a  beginning  of  the  inquiry,  we  will 
ooasider  the  currents  of  air  produced  by  a  hot  stove  in  a  room 
(Fig.  245).     As  the  aii  aeM  tW  a^.0N&'ta 'wcmod,  it  expands  and 
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grows  lighter.  Then  the  cooler  air  settles  clown  and  flows  in, 
forcing  upward  that  which  has  been  warmed.  The  hitter  grows 
cooler  in  contact  with  the  cool  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room;  and, 
being  made  denser  aud  heavier  on  that  account,  it  again  settles 
toward  the  floor  and  then  once  more  moves  toward  the  stove.  In 
such  a  room  you  can  easily  observe  how  much  warmer  the  air  is 
near  the  ceiling,  where  it  has  risen  from  the  stove,  thiin  near  the 
floor  at  some  distance  from  the  stove. 

Winds  of  the  Earth.  —  The  greater  winds  of  the  earth  may  be 
compared  to  this  movement  of  air  in  a  room,  the  torrid  zone,  warmed 
by  the  sun's  rays,  taking  the  cu™ 

place  of  the  stove.     There,  j^     '     ■      ~'  ^   ^^ 

owing  to  the  torrid  heat,  the  -"yi' 

atmosphere  becomes  ex- 
panded and  light.  The 
heavier  air  to  the  north  and 
south  flows  in,  pushing  the 
light  air  away  and  produc-  t'la.  j*;. 

ing   winds,   known   as  the   OinKram  to  aliow,  byarrows,  tbeniovement  ol  the 

J  -J       ^i;--  ojf,  greater  winds  of  tlie  eanh. 

trade  windg  (Fig.  246), 

which  begin  in  the  temperate  zones,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Since  the  heated  air  must  escape  somewhere,  it  rises  far  above 
the  surface,  and  then  moves  back  in  the  same  direction  from  which 
it  came,  forming  the  return  trades  or  anti-trade  winds  (Fig.  246). 
The  atmosphere  extends  many  miles  above  the  eai-tli,  so  that  tliere  is 
plenty  of  room  for  two  winds  blowing  in  opposite  directions,  one 
above  the  other. 

In  Cuba,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  elsewhere,  where  the  trade  winds 
at  the  surface  are  blowing  toward  the  southwest,  one  noticea  that  the 
clouds  far  up  in  the  sky  are  steadily  borne  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
the  anti-trades.  Also,  when  volcanoes  in  Central  America  have  been  in 
eruption,  the  ashes  that  were  blown  out  from  them  have  been  carried 
hundreds  of  miles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  prevailing  trade 
winds  at  the  surface. 

Being  cooled  on  account  of  its  great  height,  the  air  (>f  the  anti- 
trades slowly  settles,  some  of  it  coming  to  the  surface  at  about  a 
third  of  the  distance  to  the  poles.  There  it  spreads  out,  a  part  con- 
tinuing on  toward  the  poles,  a  part  returning  to  the  equator  as  the 
trade  winds  (Fig.  24G). 

As  you  see,  the  correspoadence  between  t\ieae  o\ni«i'Q.^  '^n.  'Co 
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atmosphere  and  those  in  the  room  is  quite  close.  In  both  oases  air 
moves  in  toward  a  heated  place,  then  up,  then  outward  and  down, 
and  once  more  inward  toward  the  heated  part.  Make  a  drawing  to 
illustrate  these  four  directions  of  movement  of  the  air. 

Effect  of  Rotation.  —  There  are  differences,  however,  and  one  of  them 
is  especially  important.  In  the  case  of  the  room,  the  currents  move 
directly  toward  the  stove ;  then,  after  rising,  directly  away  from  it.  If  the 
earth  stood  perfectly  still,  the  trade  winds  would  doubtless  blow  directly 
toward  the  equator  from  the  north  and  south  and  the  others  directly 
away  from  it. 

The  daily  rotation  of  the  earth,  from  west  to  east,  greatly  interferes 
with  that  movement.  Because  of  rotation,  the  trade  winds  are  turned, 
or  deflected,  from  their  straight  course  toward  the  equator.  Those  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  are  turned  to  their  right,  so  that  they  come  from  the 
northeast;  and  those  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  turned  toward  their 
left,  and  therefore  come  from  the  southeast. 

The  direction  of  the  anti-trades  is  also  changed  toward  the  right  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from  the  southwest,  and 
toward  the  left  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from  the 
northwest.  Thus  the  anti-trades  blow  over  the  same  route  as  the  trade 
winds,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  can  only  state  the  facts  here, 
for  the  explanation  is  far  too  difficult  to  give. 

Wind  Belts.  —  Now  we  see  why  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
and  southern  Mexico  receive  such  regular  winds  from  the  northeast, 
for  they  lie  in  the  range  of  the  trade  winds  just  described.  The 
prevailing  west  winds  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  a  part  of  the  air  of  the 
anti-trades  that  has  settled  to  the  surface  and  is  moving  on  in  a  gi*eat 
whirl  around  the  poles.  This  region  is  known  as  the  belt  of  prevailing 
westerlies^  because  the  air  moves  so  steadily  from  a  westerly  quarter. 

If  you  watch  the  higher  clouds  you  will  find,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  are  moving  from  the  west  toward  the  east ; 
and  the  winds  at  the  surface  are  also  more  often  from  the  west  than 
from  any  other  quarter.  This  section,  including  northern  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  which  the  prevailing  winds  are  so  nearly  from 
the  west,  is  known  as  the  region  of  prevailing  tvest-erlies. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  winds  of  North  America  applies, 

with  some  exceptions,  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  in  other  words, 

there  are  several  belts  of  regular  winds  extending  around  the  earth. 

Figure  249  shows  these  very  clearly.     Point  out  the  belt  of  trade 

umd$  north  of  the  equator.    Point  out  the  prevailing  weeierliee. 

Point  out  the  two  correBpouding  \m\\a  ol  ^wviA^tLXhA  wrath  side  of 
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the  equator.     Notice  how  mach  more  definitely  these  are  all  shown 
over  the  ocean  than  over  the  land. 


Winds  are  much  more  steady  on  the  ocean  than  on  the  land  for  sev- 
eral  reasons,  the  principal  one  being  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
doee  not  change  bo  quickly  as  that  of  the  land.  On  land  one  place  may 
become  much  warmer  than  another  not  far  away,  and  then  winds  blow 
toward  the  warmer  section.  This  often  changes  the  direction  of  the  regu- 
lar winds. 

So  steady  are  the  prevailing  westerlies  over  the  ocean,  that,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  where  there  is  little  land,  they  almost  always  blow 
from  the  west  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  vessels,  choosing  a  course  south  of 
Africa  and  South  America, 
can  sail  around  the  world 
with  fair  winds  almost  all 
the  way,  if  they  go  toward 
the  east ;  but  if  they  sail  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the 
winds  are  against  them. 


All  these  belts  of  wind 
owe  their  existence  to  the 
differing  temperatures  of 
the  several  zones ;  and 
since   the    gun,   which    is  Fio.  2iT. 

the  cause  of  these  zones,  DUiJ^nin  to  ihow  ths  poamon  of  Ihe  trada-wind  Mia 
has  shone   for  millions    of        ^^^e  Mt  ol  c«lm.  in  >umm™.    Comp.r.wllh 

years,  and  will  probably 

continue  to  shine  for  millions  more,  we  may  be  certain  that  these 
great  winds  are  permanent  winde.  The  currents  of  air  in  a  room 
cease  when  the  stove  grows  cold  ;  but,  for  ages  to  come,  the  sun  will 
beat  the  torrid  zone  more  than  the  temperate.  Thus  the  trade  winds 
will  be  kept  in  motion  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  as  they 
now  are,  and  as  they  were  when  they  helped  Columbus  on  bis  ven- 
turesome voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Beit  of  CaLnu  and  Belt  irf  Hone  Latftades.  —  Besides  the  four 
belts  of  winds  just  mentioned  there  are  three  belts  of  calms  and 
light,  TariaUe  winds.  As  the  trade  winds  approach  the  central 
line  of  the  heated  belt,  or  the  Aeat  equator,  they  travel  more 
slowly.  Then,  owing  to  expansion  from  heat,  and  to  pressure 
from  the  colder  ur  behind,  the  air  rises  over  ft  \];nn&  «s««.  \a  % 
great  height.     lo  tliis  belt  ot  riung  ui,  vbate^et  'Tnu'^  vt^  ^^^ 
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are  liglit  and  changeable,  and  calms  often  prevail ;  hence  the 
name  belt  of  calms,  as  shown  in  Figures  346  and  249.  The  width 
of  this  belt  is  several 
hundred  miles. 

Nortliem  Mexico  and 
southern  California  are 
situated  in  another  belt  of 
light  winds  with  frequent 
calms.  Here,  however,  as 
stated  before  (p.  245),  the 
air  of  the  anti-trades  is 
settlinff  toward  the  earth, 
a  part  to  return  as  trade 
*'"■  -^'^-  winds  to  the  belt  of  calms, 

ii..aiiiun  «t  the  iieU  of  calms  and    ^ud  a  part  to  Continue  on- 
ward   as  the  prevailing 
westerlies.     This  is  known  as  the   region  of   the  horse   latitude*.^ 
Point   out   the   belt   on   Figures    246  and   249.     Show   the    corre- 
sponding belt  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 

Effect  of  Rerolution.  —  The  belt  of  most  intense  heat  is  not  always 
in  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  earth,  being  north  of  the  equator  in  June, 
when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  south  of  it  in  Decem- 
ber, when  the  snn's  rays  are  veitical  at  tlie  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  This 
causes  all  these  belts  to  change  their  position  somewhat,  being  farther 
north  in  our  summer  than  in  our  winter  (Figs.  247  and  248).  The  effects 
of  this  fact  are  very  important,  as  we  shall  see  (p.  254), 
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Causes  for  Rain.  —  Knowing  the  wind  belts  that  encircle  the 
earth,  we  have  a  key  to  the  principal  rain  belts  ;  for  winds  are  the 
water  carriers  of  the  earth.  Water  which  is  evaporated  from  the 
surface  of  the  oceans  and  lands  is  borne  along  in  the  air.  As 
rain  or  snow  it  descends  to  the  earth,  abundantly  along  most  coasts, 
and,  usually,  less  liberally  toward  the  interior  of  the  continents. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  there  can  be  more  water  vapor  in  warm 
than  in  cool  air.     Therefore,  whenever  air  is  cooled  sufSciently  some  of 

1  Called  hoTBe  latitudes  becanse  suling  veaaeh,  carrying  horses  [rom  New  En^uid 
to  the  Weet  Indies  In  the  early  days,  if«i«  so  delayed  bj  the  calms  that  the  hone*  hMI 
to  be  tbrowa  orerboard  when  the  ditatUi%  ^Uat  Q.'^b  q<&. 
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the  vster  va^r  wbioh  it  bears  is  condenaed.  For  example,  vapor 
condenses  on  an  ice-water  pitcher  because  the  air  next  it  is  cooled; 
and  dew  forms  on  grass  when  the  air  near  the  ground  grows  cool  in 
the  evening.  In  a  like  manner  the  vapor  in  our  breath  forms  a  little 
cload  when  the  breath  in  winter  is  coded  by  mixture  with  the  cold 
outside  air. 

Rain  is  ueually  caused  hj  the  cooling  of  air  which  is  rising  to 
higher  levels  and  therefore  expanding.  When  you  open  the  valve 
of  a  bioyole  tire,  the  outrushing  air  expands  and  grows  cool  ;  and  if 
you  place  your  finger  over  the  valve,  you  can  feel  the  coolness.  In 
a  sitniiar  way,  when  air  rises  above  the  surface  of  t)ie  earth  it  ex- 
pands because  there  is  less  air  above  to  press  upon  it.  Then  it 
grows  cool ;  and  while  doing  so,  some  of  its  vapor  may  be  condensed 
to  form  clouds  and  raindrops.  So  whenever  air  from  the  damp 
oceans  is  rising  over  highlands,  or  whenever  it  is  being  raised  over 
warm  lands  by  the  cooler  air  that  pushes  underneath,  as  in  the  belt 
of  calms,  rainfall  naturally  results.  Briefly,  —  when  air  rises,  it  ex- 
pands and  cools  ;  and  then  rain  commonly  follows. 

On  the  other  hand,  air  that  is  settling  grows  warmer,and  instead 
of  giving  up  its  vapor,  it  becomes  dry  and  clear.  This  may  agun 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  bicycle ;  for  when  air  is  pumped 
into  the  tire,  the  puinp  becomes  warm  as  the  air  is  compressed.  In 
a  like  manner,  air  that  is  descending  toward  the  earth's  surface  is 
compressed  and  warmed  because  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  above.  Since  there  can  be  more  vapor  in  warm  than 
in  cool  air,  when  air  flows  down  the  mountain  slopes,  or  descends 
from  high  altitudes,  as  in  the  horse  latitudes,  clouds  disappear  and 
water  is  evaporated  from  the  ground.  Briefly, — when  air  descends^ 
it  becomes  dense  and  grows  warmer;  then  the  sky  is  dear  and  fA« 
weather  dry. 

Rala  Belts  in  North  America.  —  These  facts  have  been  well 
illustrated  in  the  rains  of  North  America.  The  northeast  trade 
winds,  having  gathered  a  large  amount  of  vapor  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  deposit  it  on  the 
windward  slopes  of  the  West  Indies,  southern  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  (Fig.  251).  The  southwestern  slopes  of  these  islands, 
however,  receive  a  smaller  quantity,  and  the  western  coast  of  Mexico 
is  therefore  arid.  The  prevailing  westerlies,  having  traveled  a 
long  distance  over  the  Pacific,  likewise  cause  he&v^  t«,\'ci&«>U)'cv%^«> 
western  coast  of  North  America  (Fig.  252).     But  t\v«  AkiA  ^K^ilBm 


The  rain  7  east 
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eaat  grows  more  arid,  be- 
cause these  winds  also  lose 
their  moisture  iu  passing 
over  the  land.  Nortlicrn 
Mexico  and  southwestern 
United  States,  lying  within 
the  horse  latitudes,  where 
the  air  is  descending,  re- 
ceive very  little  rain  and 
are  arid  (Fig.  252). 

Other  Rainy  and  Arid 
Regions  of  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere.— Other  regions 
lying  within  these  belts 
illustrate  the  same  prin- 
ciples. For  example,  note 
(Fig.  2.'>1)  what  heavy 
rftins    are    brought    to 

northern    South    America    by    the    northeast    trade   winds.     The 

UoAvaiiau  Islands,  also  lyiug  within  their  range,  are  kept  moist  by 

them,  especially  on 

the  windward   side 

of  the  highlands, 

just  iis  in  the  West 

Indies. 

But  the  north- 
east trade  winds  of 

the  Old  World  de- 
posit little  moisture, 

as  is  clearly  shown 

by  Figures  250  and 

253.     One  reason 

is  that  they  blow 

largely  over  land, 

rather    than   over 

water ;   it  is  mostly 

level  land,  too. 

Another  very  im-  *''*'■  ^^■ 

DOrtunt  TPKRnn   ia      Tb«  twavy  ralofsU  when  the  preTalllnK  w«it«Tl1u  blaworer 
\  thetta\nfMm»\..  ^V\Wl,^,\»^Jw<»ndlt^oofmrthe^o»!Itf   Wlu»t 

that  the  air  is  mov-        )BthecM«<iib««Quxn&«-«\n^^iuni^  ''Kv^f 
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ing  from  a  cooler  to  a  warmer  region  and  is  therefore  not  forced 
to  give  up  its  raoistupe.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  take  more  vapor 
and  is  steadily  evaporating  water.  Thus  the  trade  winds  are  drying 
winds  on  the  land,  and  this  accounts  for  the  desert  of  Sahara  and 
other  deserts.  Europe  is  affected  by  the  prevailing  westerliea  much 
ay  western  North  America  is.  But  its  three  southern  peninsulas, 
like  southern  California,  lie  ptrtly  within  the  horse  latitudes,  and 
their  southern  portions  aie  niui,h  affected  by  diought 

South  of  the  Equator.  — bouth  of  the  equitor  we  find  the  south 
east  trade  winds  causing  heavy  lains  on  the  east  coast  of  bouth 
America  (Fig.  251};  then 
proceeding  across  the  con 
tinent,  they  cause  other 
heavy  rains  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  the  Andes ;  but 
parts  of  Peru  and  Chile 
on  the  western  aide  of 
the  mountains  are  left 
to  suffer  from  drought 
although  within  sight  of 
the  greatest  ocean  in  the 
world.  Australia,  lying 
in  the  same  belt  of  winds, 
is  similar.  But  this  time 
the  loftiest  highlands  are 
close  to  the  east  coast, 
so  that  nearly  all  the 
remainder  of  the  country  suffers  for  want  of  rain  (Fig.  25i). 

Belt  of  Calms. — The  belt  of  civlnia  is  the  most  rainy  of  all 
the  belts  (Figs.  251,  253,  and  254),  because  its  hot,  moisture-laden 
air  is  rising  and  cooling.  After  a  clear  night  in  that  region,  the 
sun  usually  rises  in  a  cloudless  sky.  As  the  morning  advances 
and  the  heat  grows  more  intense,  the  damp  air  rises  more  rapidly; 
then  small  clouds  appear  and  grow  steadily  until  rain  falls  from 
them.  Showera  occur  practically  every  day,  increasing  in  the 
afternoon.  When  the  sun  sets  and  tlie  air  rises  less  actively,  the 
clouds  melt  away,  the  stare  appear,  and  the  night  is  as  clear  as 
before.  Our  hot,  muggy  summer  days,  with  heavy  thuiider  showers 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  illustrate  the  weathet  ^\iat  va  xe^^'w.^ 
day  after  day  in  this  belt  of  calms. 


^^^^:,;ll 


the  desort  regions  in  the  trade-nlnd  and 
^iide  belts  ot  Atrlua.  Also  to  show  the 
iifall  ill  the  belt  ot  cftlms.  Find  the  slmi- 
>a  Figurea  251,  252.  atid  254. 
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It  i»  the  heavy  rain  there  that  supplies  tlie  dampness  necessary  for 
the  dense  jungles  of  the  tropical  forest  of  the  Amazon  valley,  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  the  East 


•yi^iy. 


i^^fe 


Indies  (Fig.  250). 

Migration  of  Rala  Belts. 
—  The  statement  has  been 
already  made  (p.  248)  that 
the  wind  belts  shift  north- 
ward in  summer  and  south- 
ward in  winter.  One  of 
the  most  important  effects 
of  this  change  is  upon  the 
rainfall.  In  the  torrid 
zone,  for  example,  many 
places  are  within  the  belt 
of  calms  during  the  sum- 
mer of  their  hemisphere, 
and  are  ewept  hy  the  dry- 
ing trades  in  their  cooler 
months,  thus  dividing  the 
year  into  wet  and  dry  seiisons.  The  part  of  northern  Africa  lying 
between  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan  aEfoids  an  instance  of  this  (Figs. 
255  and  256). 


Showiog  the  lieavy  rairitall  im  tha  eftaKacintr  coast  df 
AiiBtratia  nliere  Ilie  Irncle  ulnrta  blow.  Nulii'n  also 
tbe  sriil  iriterinr  hmiI  west  cons'l.  What  iii  llie  con- 
dlliati  in  the  belt  o[  calmg?  What  resembUhce  do 
you  see  to  Figure  152  ? 


WiDdB  and  Tainfall  in 


Africa  from  December  to  Febnurr. 


Eastero  United  States  and  Canada-  —  Thus  far  only  the  regular 

wind  and  rain  belts  have  been  considered,  and  no  explanation  has 

been  made  of  the  condiUon  ot  v&nable  winds  in  our  Extern  States. 

One  might  expect  that  the  -weat  w\ti4&,  wi  irj  sSs«t  \ualng  over 
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the  highlands  of  western   United   States,   would  continue  onward 
and  cause  our  northeitstern  stutes  to  be  arid  also.     But  we  know, 


Wlndi  sad  rainfall  In  South  America  and  hh 
Figure  253  ut  Bee  how  tbe  belts  of  beavy  r 
Bbitl«d  witb  the  change  of  seaaoii. 

in  fact,  that  abundant  rains  fall  in  this  section.  We  know,  also, 
that  thei^  are  no  very  regular  winds  over  this  vast  area;  on  the 
contrary,  both  winds   and    temperature   are  quite  changeable.     In 


Fm.  257. 
Ballding  wrecked  by  a  cyclone  (Fig.  2sa). 


any  particular  locality  on  one  day  it  may  be  warm  and  ^VaweKtA, 
with  a  south  wind;  the  next  day  a  cool,  dry  w\t\4 \j\o^* ^toto. 'Civ* 
northwest;  ufter  two  or  three  dayu  thia  gives  p\ace  to  «*  Aom^"!)  ^1 
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and  rain,  brought  on  by  south  or  east  winds;  and  then  fair,  cool 
weather  sets  id,  with  northwest  winds  again. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  cause  of  these  changes.  From  time  to 
time  out  in  the  northwest  there  comes  to  be  a  place,  or  an  area,  of  lou) 
pre»»ure  (Fig.  259);  that  is,  an  area  where  the  air  is  lighter  than  that 


Photograpli  of  n  cyck 


Fio.  368. 
le  in  the  upper  Misalagippi  Valley. 


over  the  surrounding  region.  The  air  from  the  surrounding  country, 
where  the  pressure  is  greater,  hurries  toward  the  low-pressure  area 
with  a  whorling  motion,  even  from  hundreds  of  miles  away,  causing 
winds  which  on  the  south  side  blow  from  a  westerly  direction,  on  the 
east  side  from  a  southerly  direction,  and  so  forth  (Fig.  259).    Toward 


A  wetther  map  of  th«  United  BW«b  on  &  wlatar's  d>y.  The  IIdu  u«  IIdm  of  eqna]  kIi 
preaaaro,  —  [lie  lower  the  figure,  tbe  Wgtitei  >A«  tit  (.1!^%  nvnunttnic  lightor  kIt  tlMn 
39.7).     The  preMDM  iBdetemdoei^S  «a\nitTiiiii«&«i:QxAan^a>iaMA)iK. 
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the  place  where  the  pressure  is  low,  the  air  is  flowing  in  from  all  sides, 
llieii  rising.  As  it  rises,  the  vapor  condenses,  forming  clouds  and  rain, 
as  in  the  belt  of  calms.  Such  an  area  of  low  pressure,  with  its  clouds  and 
rain,  is  known  as  a  cyclonic  ttorm  area;  and  it  is  during  these  storms 
that  most  of  the  rain  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  comes. 

Instead  of  remaining  in  one  place,  the  cyclonic  storms  steadily 
travel  onward,  usually  beginning  in  the  nortliwest  and  alwaya  pass- 
ing eastward  (Fig.  260).  The  paths  followed  by  tlie  storm  centers 
generally  pass  over  tlie  Great  Lakes,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
to  the  ocean.     They  move  eastward  because  the  prevailing  westerlies 


w 

carry  them  along;  indeed,  these  great,  whirling,  cyclonic  storms  are 
apparently  eddies  in  the  prevailing  westerlies,  similar  to  the  eddies 
in  the  current  of  a  stream. 

The  area  of  country  upon  which  rain  may  be  falling  from  the 
clouds  of  one  of  these  storms  is  sometimes  very  great,  places  fully  a 
thousand  miles  apart  sometimes  receiving  rain  at  the  same  time. 
As  the  storm  moves  eastward,  it  grows  clear  on  the  western  side, 
while  the  cloudy  and  rainy  parts  appear  farther  and  farther  east- 
ward (Figs.  259  and  260). 

The  vapor  is  brought  toward  the  storm  center  from  the  Gulf 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  being  carried  by  the  vjraia  loi  VM."n&:tfcftA 
of  miles,  even  into  Canada.     The  fact  that  there  \a  "D.O  ^liv^  ^m.wa.'a- 
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tain  range  extending  across  southern  United  States  is  of  great 
importance.  If  there  were  such  mountains,  instead  of  the  low 
Appalachians  and  the  open  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
winds  could  not  carry  their  vapor  so  far,  but  would  drop  it  on  the 
coast  side,  leaving  the  interior  a  desert. 

Not  only  are  rains  caused  by  these  storms,  but  hot  spells  and  other 
changes  as  well.  Warm  winds,  blowing  toward  the  low  pi*essure  areas  from 
the  south,  are  the  cause  of  the  winter  thaws  and  the  summer  hot  spells  in 
the  Eastern  States.  It  is  during  these  hot  spells  that  thunder  storms  come ; 
also  in  some  places,  come  tornadoes^  often  called  "  cyclones"  (Fig.  258),  in 
which  the  winds  blow  so  fiercely  that  houses  are  torn  to  pieces  (Fig.  257). 

After  a  low  pressure  area  has  passed  eastward  and  the  storm  is  over, 
the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  west.  This  causes  cool,  dry  weather  in 
summer,  and  cold  snaps  in  winter.  Then  it  is  said  that  a  ccld  tcave 
has  come ;  and  this,  sweeping  over  the  East,  and  even  far  into  the  South, 
often  does  great  damage  to  fruit  trees  and  delicate  plants. 

Weather  Maps.  —  Figure  259  shows  a  cyclonic  storm  in  the  northwest, 
the  arrows  indicating  how  the  winds  blow  in  from  all  sides  toward  the 
center  of  low  pressure.  Farther  east  is  a  region  of  high  pressure.  In 
Figure  260,  the  high  and  low  pressure  areas  are  again  represented ;  but, 
since  it  is  a  day  later,  they  have  moved  eastward ;  and  the  following  day 
they  would  be  still  farther  east.  You  see  from  these  maps  how  the 
direction  of  the  wind  for  any  one  locality  has  changed  as  the  low  pressure 
areas  have  passed  over  the  country. 

These  storms  are  so  regular,  and  their  importance  is  so  great,  that  the 
United  States  government  has  established  a  Weather  Bureau  which  employs 
a  large  force  of  men,  st.ationed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  observe 
the  pressure  of  air,  direction  of  wind,  etc.,  and  to  telegraph  the  facts  to 
Washington.  These  observations,  made  at  the  same  time  at  all  stations, 
furnish  information  which  enables  men  to  foretell  the  weather.  Their 
predictions  are  greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  storms  and  high 
pressure  areas  will  move  eastward. 

Maps,  similar  to  Figures  259  and  260,  called  weatJier  inapa,  are  also  sent 
out.  By  tlie  predictions  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  farmers  and  gardeners 
are  warned  againstf  damaging  frosts,  and  sailors  against  severe  storms. 
Especially  valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  predicting  the  very  fierce  hui*ricanes  that  arise  in  the  West  Indies  and 
sometimes  do  great  damage  there,  as  well  as  on  our  own  coast.  These 
resemble  the  cyclonic  storms,  but  are  much  more  destructive. 

Cyclonic  Storms  in  Europe.  —  Europe  is  also  largely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prevailing  westerlies ;  and  cyclonic  storms  often  cross 
the  ocean  and  reach  far  into  Europe  (Fig.  261).     There,  as  here,  the 
extent  of  the  country  upon  w\\\c\v  mw  may  be  falling  from  the  clouds 
of  one  of  these  stornis  is  aouietwaeft  n^x^  %t^i».\.,   TV^  ^«^A.t^«r  like- 
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wiee  U  made  changeable  by  these  stormB.  That  is,  in  any  particular 
locality  it  may  be  warm  and  pleasant  one  day,  stormy  the  next, 
then  clear  and  cool,  or  cold.  Similar  cyclonic  storms  develop  in  the 
prevailing  westerly  belt  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  they 
bring  changes  of  weather  to  southern  South  America,  Australia, 
and  the  islands  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean. 

Sea  and  Land  Breezes;  Monsoons- — There  is  one  other  great 
source  of  disturbance  of  the  regular  wind  belts  of  the  enrth  iiiid 
of  the  rain  belts  that 
are  dependent  upon  them. 
This  is  found  in  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  be- 
tween land  and  water. 

Land  warms  and  cools 
much  more  quickly  than 
water.  The  land  along  the 
Beashore  on  a  hot  summer 
morning  soon  becomes 
warm,  and  the  air  above  it 
is  heated,  as  over  a  stove, 
so  that  it  expands  and 
grows  light;  buttbatover 
the  water  remains  cool, 
like  the  sea  itself.  This 
cooler  air  then  pushes  in 
toward  the  shore;  and 
thus  a  breeze  frtira  the 
sea,  or  a  sea  breeze,  is 
created.  In  summer, 
such  a  breeze  is  frequently 
felt  at  the  seashore  and  along  the  shores  of  large  lakes,  and  it  helps 
to  make  the  temperature  agreeable.  At  night,  the  land  cools  more 
rapidly  than  the  sea ;  and  then  the  cool  air  from  the  land  moves  out 
toward  the  sea,  forming  a  laiid  breeze. 

Likewise,  in  summer  the  continents  as  a  whole  become  warmer 
than  the  oceans;  in  winter  they  become  cooler.  And  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  these  differences  create  winds  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Such  winds  exist  in  Mexico  and  our  Gulf  States;  but  in  Asia  they 
are  far  more  important. 

The  interior  of  thflt  ooatiuent  is  so  far  from  the  oceB.'n, 'AmAj  ^X««* 
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are  naturally  very  great  extremes  of  temperature.  During  the  win- 
ter, the  heavy  air  over  the  cold  land  settles  down  as  drying  air,  and 
presses  outward  beneath 
the  warmer  air  which  lies 
over  the  ocean.  This  pro- 
duces dry  land  winds.  In 
summer,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  air  over  the  cool  water 
crowds  in,  raises  the  hot 
air  of  the  continent,  and 
produces  ocean  winds  and 
rain.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  southern  part 
of  Asia.  Heated  by  the 
nearly  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun  during  the  northern 
summer,  the  land  there  be- 
comes warmer  than  the 
ocean.  Toward  this  heated  area  the  cooler  air  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  crowds  in,  causing  ocean  winds. 

Tiiis  makes  tlie  summer  winds  opposite  in  direction  to  those  of 
winter,  when  the  air  from  the  cold  Hnds  of  interior  Asm  is  flo\%ing 
out  toward  the  warmer 
Indian  Ocean  (Fig.  2G3) 
Winds  of  this  kind,  which 
blow  in  opposite  directions 
in  different  seasons,  are 
better  developed  in  Indii 
than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  earth,  and  it  was  there 
that  they  received  the 
name,  monsoon  winds.  The 
term  monsoon  is  now  ap- 
plied to  inward-flowing 
summer  winds  and  out- 
ward-flowing winter  winds 
of  any  large  mass  of  land. 
When  the  summer  mon- 


Map  of  the  winl«r  moneoon  vlnds  and  raiDtall  ot 
India,  Compare  vlth  Figure  StiS,  and  notice  espf- 
ciall;  bow  ver;  lUht  tbeTaJnlall  is  In  one  ■eason 
and  how  heavy  it  Is  Id  the  opposite  seaaon. 


soons  blow,  the  mny  sea&OTi  iiomea  in  India  (Fig.  262).     The  rainfall 
Sa  especially  heavy  'where  t\ie  mouX\u«-\&dA'&.  wt  UR»ada  the  iteep 
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slope  of  the  Himalayas.  la  one  part  of  this  diatrict,  opposite  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Beugal,  there  ia  three  times  as  much  rain  id 
July  alone  as  falls  in  well-watered  portions  of  the  United  States 
daring  the  entire  year.  The  winter  monsoon,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
so  dry  that  vegetation  withers  and  the  soil  hecomes  parched  and 
cracked,  as  in  a  desert  (Fig.  263). 

While  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones  are  both  called  temperate, 
and  have  many  features  in  common,  they  are  quite  unlike  in  their  winds. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  broad  continenta  become  very  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Since  the  temperature  of  the  oceanB  remains 
more  uniform,  the  re^lariwinds  are  greatly  interfered  with,  as  by  the 
monsoons.  In  the  south  temperate  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little 
land  and  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean.  The  temperature  of  the  water  changes 
but  little,  and  the  narrow  lands  have  their  temperature  largely  determined 
by  winds  from  the  oceans.  In  the  south  temperate  zone,  therefore,  there 
is  little  chance  for  monsoons. 

Review  QcEBTioiia :  (1)  Tell  about  the  directions  of  the  regular  winds  of 
North  America.     (2)   Describe  the  circulation  of  air  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove. 

(3)  Compare  this  circulation  of  air  with  that  in  the  regular  winds  of  the  earth. 

(4)  What  effect  has  rotation  on  the  direction  of  the»e  winds  ?  (5)  What  are  tba 
names  of  the  regular  winds  of  North  America,  and  over  what  sections  of  the 
continent  do  they  blow?  (6)  Locate  and  describe  the  wind  belts  of  the  earth. 
(7)  What  proofs  have  we  that  these  are  permanent  winds  7  (8)  Tell  about  tiia 
movement  of  air  in  the  belt  of  calms.  (9)  In  the  horse  latitudea  (10)  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  the  location  of  all  of  these  belts?  (11)  Tell 
about  the  causes  of  rain.  (IS)  Show  how  the  trade  winds  and  westerlies  aSeot 
the  rainfall  of  North  America.  (13)  What  about  the  rainfall  in  northern  SouA 
America  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands?  (14)  flow  do  jou  account  for  the  desert 
of  Sahara?  (15)  Tell  about  the  rainfall  in  Europe.  (16)  In  South  America,  jnat 
sonth  of  the  equator,  and  in  Australia.  (17)  In  the  belt  of  calms.  (18)  Show  how 
the  migration  of  the  wind  belts  affects  rainfall,  and  give  an  example.  (19)  Tell 
about  the  winds  and  rain  in  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  (30)  About 
weather  maps,  and  the  value  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  (21)  What  about  the 
cyclonic  storms  iu  Europe  ?  (32)  Give  the  cause  of  sea  and  land  breezes.  (28J  Of 
monaooDs.  Give  example.  (34)  Why  do  monsoons  interfere  with  the  regular 
winds  much  less  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere? 

ScooEBTioira.  —  (1)  Estimate  the  number  of  barrels  of  water  that  falls  on 
an  acre  of  ground,  or  upon  a  city  block,  in  one  year,  where  the  rainfall  is  for^ 
inchea  (3)  How  is  a  movement  of  air  secured  in  your  schoolroom  in  order  to 
ventilate  it  ?  (3)  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  direction  of  the  regular  winds 
of  the  world.  (4)  Watch  the  higher  clouds  to  see  in  what  direction  they  are 
moving.  (6)  Bead  once  more  the  section  on  "  Air  "  in  the  Primary  Book,  pj^  71. 
(6)  Write  an  aooonnt  of  the  change  in  the  weather  for  five  days  in  succeaion ; — 
the  wind  direction  andforae;  tlteolonds;  rain;  temperature;  and,  if  powible, the 
air  presstm.  (7)  Read  the  chapter  on  cyclonic  storms  In  Tarr's  Fin*  >wJ«.  »A 
FfaydesI  Geograjdiy,  pp  102-126. 

Tor  Bcnscmw^  aas  TMeier't  Bnok. 


III.     OCEAN  MOVEMENTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

TEMPERATURE 

Like  the  air,  the  ocean  water  is  in  motion,  its  three  principal 
movements  being  wind  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents. 

Wind  Waves 

Waves  are  formed  by  winds  which  blow  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  ruffle  it,  sometimes,  during  storms,  causing  it  to  rise  and  fall  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet. 

In  the  open  ocean  waves  are  rarely  very  dangerous  to  large  vessels ; 
but  upon  the  seashore  they  do  great  damage  to  vessels  and  even  to  the 
coast  itself,  wearing  away  the  rocks  and  dragging  the  fragments  out  to 
sea.    The  constant  beating  of  the  waves  is  slowly  eating  the  coast  away. 

Tides 

What  the  Tides  are.  — People  living  upon  theseacoast  are  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  the  ocean  water  rises  for  about  six  hours  and 
then  slowly  falls.  This  rising  and  falling  of  the  water  twice  each 
day  forms  what  is  known  as  the  tide.  For  a  long  time  men  were 
puzzled  to  explain  this:  it  was  called  the  breathing  of  the  earth,  and 
by  certain  uncivilized  races  it  is  to  this  day  thought  to  be  caused  by 
some  great  animal. 

As  a  result  of  careful  study,  we  have  learned  that  the  tides  are 
caused  by  the  moon  and  the  sun,  especially  the  former.  Each  of 
these  bodies  is  pulling  upon  the  earth,  by  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, as  a  horseshoe  magnet  pulls  upon  a  piece  of  iron.  When  the 
sun  and  moon  pull  upon  the  earth,  the  ocean,  being  a  liquid  that  can 
be  moved,  is  drawn  slightly  out  of  shape.  This  causes  two  great 
swells,  or  waves,  many  hundreds  of  miles  broad,  to  pass  around  the 
earth,  following  the  moon.  When  these  swells  reach  the  shores, 
they  cause  the  rise  of  the  water  known  as  the  tide. 

Height  of  the  Tidal  Wave.  —  The  tidal  wave  is  only  two  or  three 

feet  high  upon  headlands  which  project  into  the  open  ocean;    but  it 

rises  a  great  deal  higher  in  many  bays.      There  the  wave  is  raised 

higher  because  the  space  t\)Ai\>  Vt  q^m^\«&  X^^m^a  narrower  near 
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the  head  of  the  baj.     la  some  such  plAoee,  as  in  the  Baj  of  Ftmdjr, 
the  tide  reaches  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

The  height  of  the  tide  also  yaries  from  day  to  day,  for  the  moon  aod 
BuQ,  whioh  combine  to  form  it,  do  not  always  work  together.  At  new  mooo 
and  full  moon,  when  the  earth,  moon,  aiid  sun  are  nearly  in  a  straight  line, 
the  moon  and  sun  pull  together  and  make  the  tidal  wave  higher  than  at 
the  quarter.  The  high  range  of  tides  at  full  and  new  moon  are  called 
iipring  tides,  those  at  the  quarters,  neap  tides. 

OCEAK    CURBBNTS 

Cause  of  Ocean  Carrents.  —  The  winds  which  blow  over  Uie 
ocean,  forming  waves,  also  drive  the  water  before  them.  You  may 
do  this  in  a  small  way  by  blowing  on  the  surface  of  a  pail  of  water. 
This  starts  a  current,  or  dr\ft,  of  surface  water  in  the  direction  that 
the  air  is  moving.  Where  the  winds  are  steady,  as  in  the  trade 
wind  belts,  or  moderately  steady,  as  in  the  prevailing  westerlies, 
there  is  a  permanent  drift  of  water,  pushed  along  by  the  prevailing 
winds.  These  form  the  great  system  of  ocean  currents  (Fig.  26T^ 
which  have  such  an  important  influence  on  the  earth. 

In  our  study  of  North  America  it  was  several  times  necessary  to 
refer  tu  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador  Current.  We  will  now 
study  the  currents  on  each  side  of  our  continent  more  fully. 

The  North  Atlantic  Eddy.  — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic, 
wliere  the  trade  winds  blow,  the  surface  water  drifts  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  trade  winds  j  that  is,  toward  the  belt  of  calms 
(Fig.  249).  It  then  drifts  westward,  as  a  great  equatorial  dryft, 
until  the  easternmost  extremity  of  South  America  interferes  with  its 
course.  There  the  drift  of  water  is  divided,  a  part  being  turned 
southward,  while  the  greater  portion  proceeds  northwestward. 

The  part  that  flows  northward  is  deflected  toward  the  right 
by  the  effect  of  rotation,  as  the  winds  are  (p.  246);  and  the  part 
that  flows  into  the  South  Atlantic  is  turned  to  the  left,  also  by  the 
efifect  of  rotation.  Therefore  the  northern  drift,  instead  of  coming 
near  to  the  mainland  of  North  America,  keeps  turning  to  the  right, 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  It  then  pasues  southward,  and 
finally  returns  to  the  trade  wind  belt  where  it  started,  having  made 
a  complete  circuit.     (Figs.  264  and  267.) 

Coming  from  the  eqiiatorial  region,  this  water  is  warm,  and  in  it  l.W« 
conntleas  millions  of  animals  and  floating  plants.  Xmon^>^\b!!)iiKt,ci&ft 
of  the  most  abimdaiit  is  a  seaweed,  called  SargoMum*  w^ut^  u  *dixw^^xte 
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the  middle  of  this  great  eddy.  There  it  has  collectad  until  it  now  fonas 
a  "  graasy  "  or  "  Sargatso  "  aea,  hundreds  of  squart  miles  in  extent.  Since 
the  "  Sargasso  "  Sea  lies  directly  between  Spain  and  the  West  Indies, 
Columbus  was  obliged  to  cross  it  on  hia  first  voyage  of  discovery  j  and  his 
sailors,  upon  entering  it,  were  much  alarmed  lest  they  might  run  aground, 
or  become  so  entangled  in  the  weed  that  they  could  not  escape. 

The  Gulf  Stream.—  A  portion  of  the  drift  of  water  which  moves 
northward  along  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  enters  the 
Caribbean  Sea  ami  then  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  a 
broad,  deep,  gcntly-flowiug  current;  and  it  is  so  nearly  surrounded 


A  iliBRram  to  nhow  ttip  currents  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic.  In  order  to  ilUiatrate  the  cnrrcnti 
i-lR&rly  It  lins  in-iiipil  ueccaanry  )<>  iiiako  thi^m  hh  If  tlii^y  were  sharply  iHiuiided.  like  u 
river  ill  itHi'liaiiiiel.  Ann  mutter  of  tact,  howei'er,  the  bniitidarles  nt  thrMgrcAt  currents 
nnd  drifts  are  no  iiidvlitiite  that,  la  cruiisliig  tbem,  une  wuuld  uot  b«  able  tu  delect  the 
boundarled  even  by  unlug  the  greatest  care. 

by  the  warm  tropical  lands  that  It  grows  even  wanner  than  when 
it  entered  the  Caribbean.  After  swirling  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
it  escapes  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  after  which  it  is  known  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  (Fig.  264),  because  it  comes  from  the  fftt^of  Mexico. 
Being  forced  to  pass  out  through  so  narrow  an  opening,  its  rate  of 
movement  is  much  increftaed  —  even  to  four  or  five  miles  per  hour  — 
aB  water  in  a  hose  is  made  to  \nw:e8«e  HSa  sgiwA  \i^  passing  through 
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the   nozzle.      Measure    the   distance   from    Key  Weat  to  Havana 
(Fig.  163). 

Being  turned  to  the  right  by  the  effect  of  Uie  earth's  rotation, 
the  Gulf  Stream  soon  leaves  the  American  coast  and  flows  north- 
eastward toward  northern  Europe.  It  broadens  rapidly  and  joins 
forces  with  the  western  part  of  the  great  Atlantic  eddy.  In  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  the  drift  is  pushed  along 
ijy  tJif  prevailing  westerlies,  so  that  it 
ilies  the  shores  of  northern 
■ope,  and  even  enters  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Some  idea  of 
its  voUime  may  be  gained  from 
tlie  fact  that  it  carries  many 
times  as  much  water  as  all 
the  rivers  of  the  world. 
The  Labrador  Cur- 
rent. —  After  being 
cooled,  some  of  this 
water  settles  to  the 
bottom  and  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  tor- 
rid zone  in  the  slow 
drift  of  cold  water 
which  is  forever 
moving  along  the 
ocean  bottom  from 
the  frigid  zone  to- 
ward the  equator.  But  much  of  it  returns  at  the  surface,  for  there  is 
a  cold  surface  current,  called  the  Labrador  current,  passing  south- 
ward along  our  northeastern  cbast  (Figs.  204,  265,  and  267), 

The  Labrador  current  flows  down  from  among  the  islands  of 
North  America,  past  the  coast  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  England  ae  far  as  Cape  Cod.  Like  all  ocean  cur- 
rents in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  turned  toward  the  right,  that 
is,  since  it  flows  southward,  toward  the  west.  This  causes  it  to 
follow  our  coast  very  closely,  keeping  nearer  our  shore  than  the 
Gulf  Stream  does. 

Since  there  are  two  currents  near  together,  a  cold  one  from  the  north, 
and  a  warm  one  from  the  south,  a  vessel  sailing  from  Bo^LtQu  te  t'oi^aaft. 
must  cross  both.    During  trioter  storms  a  ship  oiteii  \«aaia«6  <tfy*«t«&. 


Ad  Arctic  vhalinj^  steamer  Imprisoned,  ufF  tbe  cubhc  of  BbMd 
Land,  in  the  floe  Ice  which  ia  being  carried  southward  Id 
tbe  Labrador  current. 
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with  snow  and  ice  while  in  the  cold  Labrador  current,  but  loses  this  coat- 
ing soon  after  entering  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Where  the  cold  and  warm  currents  come  near  together,  a  dense  fog 
is  produced.  You  can  doubtless  explain  why  that  is  so  (see  Primary  Book, 
p.  77).  Sailors  who  cross  the  Atlantic  have  learned  to  expect  heavy  fogs 
as  they  pass  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  which  is 
one  of  the  foggiest  regions  in  the  world. 

The  Currents  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  —  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
as  in  the  Atlantic  (Fig.  267),  the  water  drifts  westward  in  the  belt 
of  calms ;  then  a  broad,  warm  current  swings  to  the  right  past 
Japan,  crossing  the  ocean  toward  Alaska,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  crosses 
the  Atlantic  toward  Europe.  This  is  called  the  Japanese  current. 
Continuing  to  turn  to  the  right,  this  great  ocean  drift  passes  south- 
ward to  complete  the  vast  eddy. 

A  small  branch  of  the  current  turns  northward  along  the  Alaskan 
coast.  There  is  also  a  cold  current  between  the  Japanese  current  and  the 
coast  of  Asia,  corresponding  to  the  Labrador  current  in  the  Atlantic. 

We  see  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  although  the  Gulf  Stream 
flows  past  the  Southern  States,  the  northeastern  coasts  of  North 
America  and  of  Asia  are  bathedby  ocean  currents  from  the  cold  north. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  northwestern  coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America  are  approached  by  warm  drifts  of  water  from  the  south. 

Eddies  of  the  Southern  Oceans. — In  the  South  Pacific,  South 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  oceans,  the  same  causes  have  produced  eddies 
similar  to  tliat  of  the  North  Pacific  ;  but  here  the  earth^s  rotation 
deflects  the  winds  to  the  left,  as  we  know,  and  the  waters  are  moved 
in  the  same  direction.  Some  of  the  water  of  these  eddies  joins 
the  broad  West  Wind  Drift  of  the  distai>t  southern  ocean  ;  but 
much  of  it  turns  northward  until  it  once  more  reaches  the  trade 
wind  belt,  thus  completing  the  eddies  (Fig.  267). 

Effects  of  Ocean  Currents  in  North  America :  Review.  —  The  cold 
Labrador  current  greatly  affects  the  temperature  upon  the  land,  for 
winds  blowing  over  it  carry  the  chill  far  inland.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  east  winds  of  New  England  are  so  cool,  and  why 
the  New  England  coast  is  such  an  agreeable  summer  resort. 

Since  the  Labrador  current  flows  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  the  water 

north  of  this  promontory  must  be  cooler  than  that  south  of  it.     As  the 

cold  current  leaves  the  Arctic  region,  it  bears  with  it  much  sea  ice  which 

baa  been  frozen  during  the  pi^cedmg  winters  (Fig.  265),  and  also  gigantic 

ioeberga  which  have  broken  oK  iiom  >i!tiA  Qetwc^udA  ^^Afiior.    It  is  upcxi 
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this  drifting  ioe  that  the  polar  bear  spends  much  of  his  time  hunting  for 
seals,  which  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  ioe-covered  vaters  (Fig.  266). 

The  ioebei^B  may  be  carried  southward  one  or  two  thousand  miles 
before  the  air  and  water  .melt  them  away  (see  limit  of  icebergs  on  Fig, 
267).  Indeed,  some  icebe^a  float  even  as  far  south  as  the  paths  followed 
by  vessels  which  cross  the  Atlantic.  Since  many  bergs  are  larger  than 
the  greatest  building  in  the  world,  collisiOD  with  one  means  shipwreck ; 
therefore  sailors  need  to  use  great  caution,  especially  when  the  ship  is  In 
thef(%. 

The  cyclonic  winds  from  the  Chilf  Stream  greatly  temper  the 
climate  of  eastern  United  States,  while  at  the  game  time  they  bring 
to  us  much  vapor  gathered  from  over  these  warm  waters. 

The  warm  currents  o£  the  Pacific  Ocean  render  the  southern  part 
of  Alaska  far  warmer  than  southern    Labrador,  which  is  farther 


Fia.  266. 
Polu  beu  and  ual  on  the  flo«  Ice  of  the  l-Abiador  oarrent. 

south ;  and  the  prevailing  westerlies  bring  an  abundance  of  vapor 
to  the  Pacific  coast  all  the  way  from  California  to  Alaska.  Where 
these  winds  blow,  the  winters  are  mild  and  the  rain  heavy ;  but  the 
summers  are  cool  and  pleasant  because  the  ocean  water,  though 
warm,  does  not  become  greatly  heated.  Notice  on  a  globe  that  the 
state  of  Washington,  wi^  its  pleasant  climate,  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  aa  the  bleak  island  of  l>lQ^CiVHLSk\»xA^'^^ 
shores  of  which  are  batbed  by  the  oold  Labradoi  oatton!!.. 
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Effects  on  Other  Regions.  —  The  Gulf  Stream  drift  is  of  special 
benefit  to  the  Old  World.  It  has  been  estimated  that  its  waters 
carry  one  half  as  much  heat  into  the  Arctic  as  reaches  it  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  When  Nansen  started  on  his  famous  journey 
toward  the  north  pole,  he  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  this  cur- 
rent. Thus,  since  its  warm  water  keeps  that  part  of  the  Arctic  free 
from  ice  in  summer,  he  was  able  to  proceed  much  farther  than  he 
otherwise  could  have  gone.  Owing  to  this  warmth,  Russia  is  able 
to  have  a  harbor  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctic.  Name  it. 
Westerly  winds,  warmed  in  passing  over  this  drift,  have  made 
possible  the  great  civilized  nations  of  northern  Europe,  the  father- 
land of  so  many  Americans. 

Notice  on  a  map  how  many  large  cities  are  in  that  part  of  north- 
ern Europe  which  is  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as  desolate 
Labrador.  What  a  striking  contrast  these  nations  present  to  the 
scattered  savages  of  the  latter  dreary  country,  whose  winds  come 
either  from  the  land  or  over  cold  ocean  water. 

When  our  first  settlers  came  from  England  they  expected  to  find 
in  the  New  World  a  climate  like  their  own  in  the  same  latitude. 
They  were  unprepared  for  the  severe  winters  which  they  actually 
found,  and  thus  the  first  settlements  on  the  New  England  and 
Canadian  coasts  were  failures. 

Besides  thus  influencing  so  much  of  the  earth,  the  Gulf  Stream,  like 
other  warm  currents,  has  lielped  to  form  a  great  number  of  islands. 
Where  warm  currents  flow,  the  water  is  often  warm  enough  for  corals  to 
live ;  and,  since  the  moving  water  brings  to  them  an  abundance  of  tiny 
animals  for  food,  colonies  of  corals  flourish,  and  their  skeletons  gradually 
form  reefs.  In  this  way  the  southern  half  of  Florida,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Bermudas,  and  many  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  were  built. 

The  cold  current  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia  affects  that  region 
much  as  the  Labrador  current  affects  northeastern  North  America. 
Its  winds  chill  the  Siberian  coast,  and  cause  the  harbors,  like  that  of 
Vladivostok,  to  be  icebound  in  winter.  This  explains  why  Russia 
desired  to  hold  the  Chinese  harbor  at  Port  Arthur,  south  of  Koreji, 
as  a  terminus  of  the  great  Siberian  railway,  — that  her  commerce 
and  warships  might  not  be  shut  up  in  winter. 

Distribution  of  Temperature 

Id  general^  it  is  true  that  the  farther  north  we  travel  from  the 
equator^  the  colder  it  groYra  \  \>\xV*  V\n.%  \ft  \s^  xis^  xiaAAiis  always  tlie 
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ease.  If  the  earth  were  made  of  one  BoHd,  level  substance,  lilce 
glasH,  the  temperatare  wndd  gradually  decrease  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  Then  all  points  the  aame  distance  from  the  equator,  as 
all  OQ.the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  or  all  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  for  instasoa, 
frould  have  the  same  temperatare. 

But  we  have  seen  that  there  are  several  causes  which  interfere 
with  this  regular  decrease  in  temperature  toward  the  poles.  For  exam> 
pie,  (1)  high  mountains  have  a  cold  climate,  even  though  in  the 
torrid  zone ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  plateaus  may  he  colder  than 
lowlands  far  north  of  them. 

Besides  that,  (2)- land  warms  and  cools  much  more  rapidly  than 
water  (p.  259),  so  that  land  becomes  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in 
winter  than  the  ocean.  Thus,  in  northern  Minnesota,  far  from  the 
coast,  the  averi^e  temperature  in  January  is  belpw  zero,  while  in 
July  it  is  about  65°  (Figs.  270  and  271).  In  New  York  City,  on  the 
coast,  the  averse  in  January  is  about  25°,  and  in  July  not  quite 
75°.  On  the  west  coast,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  where  the  winds 
are  blowing  from  the  ocean,  the  average  temperature  for  January  u 
40%  and  for  July  60°. 

At  Key  West,  Florida,  which  is  surrounded  by  water,  the  aver- 
age temperature  in  January  is  about  70%  and  in  July  about  86°. 
Where  the  temperature  changes  so  little,  the  climate  is  said  to  be 
equable. 

The  winds(8)greatlyinfluence  the  temperature.  Where  they  blow 
from  the  ocean,  they  cause  an  equable  climate,  as  along  the  coast  of 
California ;  but  where  they  blow  from  the  land,  they  are  cool  or 
cold  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer.  This  is  true  of  the  Eastern 
States,  where  most  of  the  winds  blow  from  the  land,  though  some  of 
the  damp  winds  come  from  the  ocean. 

Another  cause  (4)  for  different  temperatures  at  places  equally 
distant  from  the  equator  is  found  in  the  ocean  currents.  We  have 
just  seen  that  the  Gulf  Stream  drift  warms  the  air,  while  the  Lab- 
rador current  cools  it,  and  thus  by  winds  from  these  waters  the  tem- 
perature is  affected  over  a  very  wide  area. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  draw  a  line  across  the  continent,  connect- 
ing several  points  that  have  the  same  average  temperature  during 
any  one  month,  or  during  the  entire  year,  it  would  need  to  he  a  very 
crooked  one,  with  some  parts  reaching  much  farther  north  tJian 
others.  Soch  lines  tell  so  mnoh  about  temperatuxe  m  v^XiXlCUb  v^ma 
that  it  ia  tlie  ooatom  to  make  maps  to  show  tibeiii,  «&  vn  fvpixc*^^ 
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and  271.  Since  the  lines  connect  the  places  having  the  same  tem- 
perature, they  are  called  isothermal  lines  or  isotherms.  (The  first 
part  of  the  word  means  equals  and  the  latter  part  heat.)  A  map  or 
chart  showing  the  isotherms  is  called  an  isothermal  chart  (Figs.  270 
and  271).  Trace  several  of  the  isotherms  across  the  United  States, 
and  explain  why  they  bend  as  they  do. 

Note  that  on  the  western  coast  the  isotherms  extend  northward 
and  southward  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  since  the  prevailing 
westerlies  bring  to  the  land  the  nearly  uniform  temperature  of  the 
Pacific.  There  is  only  about  20®  difference  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer temperatures  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  But  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  the  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  is  much  more  marked,  because,  while  some  of  the  winds 
are  from  the  ocean,  still  more  are  from  the  land,  which  is  cold  in 
winter  and  warm  in  summer. 

Figures  268  and  269  show  similar  isotherms  for  the  world.  Ob- 
serve how  these  bend  toward  the  equator  where  they  cross  mountain 
chains.  Comparing  these  two  figures,  you  will  notice  how  the  win- 
ter isotherms  of  the  north  temperate  zone  bend  toward  the  equator 
over  the  continents,  for  reasons  given  in  (2)  above.  During  the 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  isotherms  curve  poleward.  On  what 
continent  are  these  bends  most  striking?  Why?  Explain  the 
effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  drift  as  shown  in  Figure  269. 

The  reason  is  evident  why  the  isotherms  of  the  North  Atlantic 
are  close  together  as  they  leave  America,  but  spread  apart  like  a  fan 
toward  the  Old  World.  On  the  American  side  the  currents 
approach  each  other,  one  from  the  north  bearing  Arctic  cold,  the 
other  from  the  warm  south.  This  causes  great  temperature  con- 
trasts between  our  northern  and  southern  coasts.  On  the  European 
side  one  part  of  the  ocean  drift  passes  northward,  raising  the  tem- 
perature and  bending  the  isotherms  far  northward.  The  remainder 
turns  southward  and,  being  somewhat  cooler  than  the  region  into 
which  it  enters,  slightly  lowers  the  temperature  and  bends  the 
isotherms  southward.     Thus  the  isotherms  are  spread  apart. 

Review  Questions  :  Waves  and  Tides,  —  (1)  Of  what  importance  are  the 
waves?    (2)   How  of  ten  does  the  tide  rise  and  fall  ?    (3)  What  causes  it  ? 

Ocean  Currents.  —  (4)  Explain  how  winds  help  to  produce  ocean  currents. 

(6)  Describe  the  drift  of  tropical  waters  in  the  Atlantic.  (6)  Trace  the  drift  which 

paaaea  outside  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  European  coast    (7)  Describe  the  Gulf 

Stnmm.    (8)  Describe  the  LabmdoT  ouxt^iiV   (Q)  Trace  the  currents  in  the  North 

AeiAe.     (10)   What  coMta  mMil&oiio^  «x«  \Mi^<^\s^  meroi  tsosctmita?    By  cold 


Imthermal  chart  o[  tbe  United  Suies  for  July.  Notiue  the  Inflaeiice  ol  the  Roekr  Houii. 
taioa.  Of  tbe  Appalnchlani.  Wliy  is  It  cooler  on  tbe  west  ooast  tlmn  od  the  a«>t  ctwatf 
Wbmt  mtket  the  ItotlMTini  bend  noTthward  In  tbe  HiMtulppl  Valley  7 
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currents?  (11)  Tell  about  the  eddies  in  tlie  southern  oceans.  (I'J)  In  what 
ways  is  the  Lahrador  current  of  importance?  (13)  What  Influence  has  it  in  North 
America?  (14)  What  is  the  influence  of  the  Japanese  current?  (15)  Tell  about 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  (16)  On  Ku rope.  (17)  On 
the  building  of  coral  islands.  (18)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  cold  current  flowing 
along  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia? 

Distribution  of  Temperature.  —  (19)  What  about  the  change  in  temperature 
from  equator  to  poles,  if  the  earth  were  a  round  ball  of  glass  ?  (20)  How  is  this 
change  interfered  with?  (21)  What  is  an  isothermal  line?  (-2)  An  isothermal 
chart':'  (23)  Relate  aome  facts  about  the  isothermal  hnes  for  the  United  States- 
(24)    About  those  for  the  world. 


Suggestions.  —  (1)  If  your  home  is  upon  the  seacoast,  find  out  about  the 
high  and  low  tides  for  seveial  days  in  succession.  (2)  Notice  the  relation  between 
the  height  and  the  time  of  high  tide,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  changes  in  the 
moon,  on  the  other.  (3)  Does  the  government  spend  money  near  vour  home  to 
remove  materials  which  the  tidal  currents  have  brought?  (4)  What  course  might 
a  vessel  take  in  oider  to  be  caj'j'ied  from  Euro]*  to  Amerii'a  and  back  again  by 
ocean  currents?  (5)  What  precautions  do  ve*iels  take  to  avoid  running  into  one 
another  in  deiise  fogs?  (1)  IIow  do  they  try  to  avoid  collisioiiM  with  icebei^? 
(7)  Does  the  presence  of  a  warm  or  cold  current  near  a  country  necessarily 
greatly  affect  the  climate  of  that  country  ?  (8)  Locate  the  cold  ocean  currents 
of  the  world;  the  warm  curreuts.  (!i)  Estimate  the  length  of  the  circumtei^ 
ence  of  the  great  eddy  in  the  North  Pacific. 
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Divisions  of  Mankind.  —  Man,  like  plants  and  animals,  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  influenced  by  his  surroundiags, 
as  they  are,  and  in  the  course  of  time  has  developed  differently  in 
the  various  lands  of  the  earth.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  huuiau 
race,  and  its  divisions,  people  hold  different  views;  but  mankind  in 
general  may  be  divided  into  four  great  groups. 

Ethiopians.  —  All  together  there  are  about  one  and  one  half  billion 
human  beings  upon  the  earth,  or  twenty  times  the  number  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these  the  lowest  are  the  negroes,  or  Ethiopian!. 
often  called  the  black  race  (Fig.  275),  who  number  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  million.  There  are  many  subdivisions  of  this 
group,  hut  they  are  all  characterized  by  a  deep  brown  or  black  skin, 
short,  black,  woolly  hair,  broad,  flat  noses,  and  prominent  cheek  bones, 

Tlie  home  of  tlie  Ethiopians  is  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
though  many  have  been  transported  to  other  lands  as  slaves,  and 
have  tliere  mingled  more  or  leas  with  the  other  races.  In  their 
original  home  they  are  savages,  or  barbarians  of  low  type. 


y*tivo  Kaukka  boyi  with  aail  trakids  ui&  cuiim,\^«w\*s  Woods. 
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The  native  AuatralianB,  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  the  Negritos 
of  the  Philippines,  and  the  blacks  on  some  other  islanda  in  that  part  of 
the  world  resemble  the  negroes  most  closely,  though  differing  from  them 
in  some  important  respects.  They  are  shorter,  for  example;  their  hair 
is  less  woolly,  their  noses  atraighter,  and  their  lips  leas  thick. 

American  Indians.  —  A  aecond  great  division  of  the  humaQ  race 
is  that  of  the  American  Indiana,  often  called  the  red  race  (pp.  30- 
32)  (Fig.  275).  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  groups,  number- 
ing about  twenty-two  millions.  These  people,  who  in  some  respects 
resemble  the  Mongolians, 
were  in  possession  of  both 
North  and  South  America 
when  Columbus  discovered 
America.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  copper-col- 
ored akin,  prominent  cheek 
bones,  black  eyes,  and  long, 
coarse,  black  hair  (Figs. 
286  and  298). 

Mongolians.  —  The  third 
division,  the  Mongolian  or 
yelloic  race,  numbering  about 
five  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions, are  typically  Asiatic 
people,  the  greater  number 
being  found  in  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Mongolians,  typi- 
cally represented  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese 
(  Figs.  274  and  275 ),  have 
yellowish,  or  in  some  cases 
even  a  white  skin,  prominent  cheek  bones,  small,  oblique  eyes,  a  small 
nose,  and  long,  coarse,  black  hair.  In  places,  as  on  the  more  remote 
islands,  the  Mongolians  are  uncivilized ;  but  the  great  majority  may 
be  classed  as  civilized  people,  although  their  standard  of  civilization 
differs  from  that  of  the  white  race. 

Caueaaiant.  —  By  far  the  largest  and  most  civilized  of  the  four 
divisions  of  mankind  is  the  white  or  Caucasian  race,  "«\v\c\i  ■n>in!>afcT» 
aboat  seven  bandrad  and  seventj  millions.     T^ftiT  Q^^-Qs!i.\tfm«\» 
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not  known.  With  the  dawn  of  history  the  white  peoples  of  Europe 
were  mostly  barbarians ;  but  civilization  had  begun  to  develop  in 
southern  and  western  Asia  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

While  for  various  reasons  the  Caucasians  differ  greatly  in  charac- 
teristics, two  main  branches  are  recognized :  (1)  the  fair  type  (Fig. 
275),  with  florid  complexion,  light  brown,  flaxen,  or  red  hair,  blue  or 
gray  eyes,  and  height  above  the  average ;  (2)  the  dark  type  (Fig. 
276),  with  fair  skin,  dark  brown  and  black  hair,  often  wavy  or  curly, 
and  black  eyes.  In  temperament  both  are  active,  enterprising,  and 
imaginative,  though  the  fair  type  is  more  stolid,  the  dark  type  more 
emotional. 

Distribution  of  Races.  —  For  centuries  these  four  great  diviisions 
of  the  human  race  have  been  changing  within  themselves  until  there 
are  now  many  subdivisions  of  each  group.  By  war  and  invasion 
they  have  encroached  upon  one  another,  and  have  intermixed  to 
some  extent.  But  the  leaders  are  the  whites,  who,  having  learned 
the  use  of  ships  in  exploring  distant  lands,  have  spread  with  a 
rapidity  never  seen  before.  Also,  being  more  advanced  than  the 
others,  the  white  races  have  readily  conquered  the  weaker  people 
and  taken  their  lands  from  them.  They  now  dominate  the  world, 
the  only  division  that  has  held  out  against  them  being  the  Mongo- 
lians, whose  very  numbers  have  in  large  measure  served  to  protect 
them. 

Distribution  of  Religion.  —  Every  race  has  some  form  of  religion. 
Among  savages  it  is  little  more  than  superstition.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  nature,  which  they  do  not  understand.  They  seek  a 
cause,  and,  seeing  none,  are  led  to  believe  in  spirits  which  they  try  to 
comprehend.  Some  they  suppose  to  be  evil,  others  good.  Belieying 
that  these  spirits  have  great  influence  over  their  lives,  they  try  to 
win  favor  with  them  by  off^ering  sacrifices  and  worshiping  them. 

Such  religion,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  takes  many  forms.     Some  races, 
as  the  negroes,  believe  in  witchcraft ;  and  among  them  the  witch  doctor  is 
sometimes  more  powerful  than  the  ruler  himself.     To  ward  off  evil  influ- 
ences charms  are  worn,  gross  rites  are  observed,  and  images  or  objects, 
called  fetishes   (Fig.  278),  are  worshiped  because  they  are  believed  to 
possess  magic  power.     Among  objects  worshiped  are  fire,  the  sun,  the 
earthquake,  and  many  animals.     So  far  as  the  idea  of  Ood  is  concerned, 
jf  these  people  have  any  conception  of  Him,  it  is  of  the  crudest  kind. 
The  negroes,  the  Indians,  the  Eskimos,  ^iid  ^ven  our  own  ancestors  a  few 
thousand  years  ago,  had  little  mox^  ftvwi  VXivi  iorca.  q\  i:^vgL^\L 


BacM al  maDklDd.  B«d,  or  liidlui 
CancMUii,  middle;  jrellow,  oj 
tbe  jtOoir  raca),  lower  lelt. 


A  gronp  III  Indian  BrahiuiiiH,  wbi>  b«lt>Dg  to  the  dark  type  of  CHunsuuis. 


THagram  to  show  the  distribution  of  religions.  So  iidkII  a  map  Is  ol  oodtm 
true  only  In  general  — tor  example.  It  must  omit  many  ot  tbeiniall  ate' 
■Ions  when  ChrlatUn  misiWtiaTies  h&ve  made  conreiU. 
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All  people  with  such  views  as  the  preceding  are  called  heathens 
(Fig.  277),  and  are  often  wrongly  said  to  have  no  religion.  From 
our  point  of  view  they  have  no  true  religion ;  but  they  have  some- 
thing akin  to  it. 

Among  the  semi-civilized  and  civilized  races  there  are  forms  of 
religion  in  which  the  conception  of  God  is  liigher,  and  the  idea  of 
future  reward  and  punishment  is  taught.  Of  these 
religions  five  call  for  special  mention. 

Buddhitm,  followed  especially  in  eastern  Asia 
(Fig.  277),  was  established  in  India  five  or  six 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christ  as  a  result 
of  the  work  and  teachings  of  Buddha  (Fig.  279). 
But  there  are  many  differences  in  the  religious  beliefs 
and  customs  of  the  Asiatic  people,  and  in  consequence 
there  are  many  sects.  Brahmini»m  is  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  belief,  being  especially  followed 
in  India.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  correctly 
the  religions  of  the  Asiatic  people  in  a  few  words ; 
but  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  idols,  is  prevalent 
among  them.  Ancestor  worship  \a  common  in  China; 
and  the  doctrine  of  caste,  in  India,  —  that  is,  the  doc-  , 
trine  of  class  distinction.  Both  of  these  doctri 
which  are  a  part  of  their  religion,  ai 
progress,  as  we  shall  see. 

The    Jewish    religion,    still    followed    by    many, 
upholds  the  worship  of  one  righteous  God,  as  taught  '"'  "   ' 

in  the  Old  Testament.  From  this,  two  other  religions  *  '"wd'"™ 
have  developed,  Mohammedanitm  and  Christianity. 
The  prophet  Mohammed  lived  about  six  centuries  after  Christ,  and 
the  Koran  contains  his  teachings.  Mohammedans  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  This  religion  has  been  spread  by  the  sword  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  especially  among  the  semi-civilized  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa  (Fig.  277).  Many  of  its  Lfollowers  became  fanatics  who,  be- 
lieving that  they  thus  obtained  future  happiness,  willingly  died  if 
they  could  die  killing  a  Christian. 

The  Christian  religion,  the  common  belief  in  America  and  most 
of 'Europe,  has  spread  slowly,  but  it  now  numbers  about  440,000,000 
followers.     Its  success,  however,  must  not  be  meiiaured  by  numbers 
alone;  for  Christians  make  up  most  of  the  really  c\N\\\i.ft4.  -^w^fe  »A. 
the  world  (Fig.  277).     Jt  is  no  accident  that  fhia.  \s  sq,  ^^t  *3Bs^a^ 
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making  cWilization 


tianity   has  been   one  of    the  chief   factors  i 
possible. 

Religious  belief  has  had  much  to  do  with  inventions  and  the 
growth  of  industry.  The  Chinese,  for  example,  have  long  opposed 
new  inventions  because  their  ancestor  worship  cultivated  undue 
reverence  for  past  customs;  also  they  have  been  unwilling  to  dig 
into  the  ground,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  evil  spirits 
that  are  supposed  to  dwell 
there.  Partly  for  such 
lejisons,  our  study  of  ge<^- 
raplty  is  chiefly  conceraeil 
with  Christian  countries; 
for  there  we  And  the  most 
varied  and  extensive  uses 
of  the  earth  in  the  service 
of  man. 

Rrview  QuesTioNB,  —  (1) 

Tell  about  the  Ethiopians;  their 
ciiarnc[«riHtic8  and  distribution. 
(2)   Do  the  same  for  the  Amer- 
indians.    ('!}  ^loagoliana. 
(4)   Cancaaimis.     (5)  Give  rea- 
sons for  the  greater  advance  of 
the  Caucasians.    (6)  Tell  abont 
Ihe  distribution  of  religion. 
(7)    Give  some  facta  about 
Heathen.^;     Duddhism    and 
Brahminiiini ;   Jewish  reli^on; 
medanism;  Christianitv. 
ir  idol,  o(  Buddha  in  India. 

SroGBSTioNS.  — (1)  What 
members  of  the  divisions  of 
mankind  — other  than  whites— have  you  seen  in  your  own  neighborhood? 
(2)  What  different  nationalities  of  whiles?  (3)  Find  pictures  illustrating  human 
life  in  the  various  zones.  (4)  Help  to  make  a  collection  of  pictut«s  tor  the  school, 
to  illustrate  the  various  forms  of  shelter  and  clothing.  Also  find  such  picturas  iu 
this  book.  (5)  Find  some  one  who  has  =-p^cin.ens  of  primitive  in.plemenls, 
examine  them.  (H)  Find  out  something  abotit  the 
ornament  their  clothing  and  pereon. 
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Some  ot  the  animals  of  South  ^meiteft. 
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lis?    (2)  -What 
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Part  III 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


Physiography.  —  North  and  South  America  resemble  each  other 
in  several  respects.  The  former  is  triangular  in  shape  and  has  its 
main  highland  masses  on  the  two  sides.     Wluit  are   their  names? 


Cbimborazo,  EouBdi 


The  western  mountains  are  the  younger  and  loftier,  and  they  have 
many  volcanic  cones.  They  occupy  a  great  breadth  of  country, 
the  westernmost,  or  Coast  Ranges,  rising  from  the  very  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Between  the  extensive  highlands  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
continent  are  low  plains  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

South  America  is  likewise  triangular  in  shaipe,  bTo^A.  %.\,>J.\%  wQ-c^fe. 
and  tapering  toward  the  south,  and  its  pritvcv^paX  Vi.^cAa.'a^*  *'^*  ^"^ 
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the  two  sides  (Fig.  282).  Those  on  the  west,  the  Ande$  (Fig.  283), 
form  one  of  the  loftiest  mountain  systems  in  the  world,  and  between 
the  ranges  are  included  deep  valleys  and  lofty  plateaus.  Through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  continent  these  mountains,  rising  from 
the  very  seacoast,  extend  inland  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Many 
of  the  highest  peaks  are  volcanic  cones,  one  of  them,  Aconcagua,  in 
Chile,  reaching  an  elevation  of  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  feet. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  South  America  the  most  extensive  high- 
lands are  those  in  eastern  Brazil  (Fig.  282).  This  region,  like  New 
England,  consists  of  ancient  rocks,  rising  in  the  form  of  high  hills 
and  low  mountains.  The  highest  point  is  a  little  over  ten  thousand 
feet.  The  Guiana  highland  (Fig.  282),  between  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  rivers,  resembles  the  upland  of  Brazil  and  may  be  consid- 
ered a  part  of  it,  although  separated  from  it'by  the  Amazon  lowland. 
The  remainder  of  the  continent  is  lowland  (Fig.  282)  and  mainly  a 
vast  plain  extending  from  southern  Argentina  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

In  South  America,  as  in  North  America,  the  growth  of  mountains  has 
raised  the  two  sides  of  the  continent  and  left  a  depression  into  which  the 
sea  once  entered.  But  waste  from  the  mountains,  washed  down  by  rain 
and  rivers,  has  filled  this  depression  and  built  the  broad  plains  that  are 
now  there.     By  uplift  these  plains  have  been  elevated  to  form  dryland. 

In  two  important  respects  North  and  South  America  are  unlike  in 
physiography.  In  the  first  place,  their  large  rivers  flow  in  different 
directions.  Describe  from  memory  the  three  or  four  principal  river 
systems  of  North  America.  (Or  see  Fig.  42.)  Make  a  sketch  of 
the  three  largest  rivers  of  South  America.  One  of  these  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Which  is  it?  Which  one  most  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  Mississippi  in  position  and  direction  of  flow  ? 

A  second  difference  between  the  two  continents  is  in  regard  to 
their  coast  lines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  North 
American  coast  has  been  made  irregular  by  the  sinking  of  the  land. 
Much  of  the  South  American  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
rising.  In  the  former  case,  many  fine  harbors  were  formed ;  in  the 
latter,  the  coast  line  is  made  straight  because  the  level  sea  bottom  is 
being  raised.  Notice  how  very  regular  is  most  of  the  western  coast 
of  South  America.  It  is  the  longest  regular  coast  line  in  the 
world;  for  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  there  is  a  generiO 
absence  of  good  natural  harbors.  What  effect  must  this  have  upon 
the  development  of  the  contineiiX  ^ 


CUmate.  —  A  large  portion  of  South  America  lies  in  tlie  tropical 
zone  and  consequently  has  a  hot  climate.  Where  does  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  cross  tlie  continent  ?  The  portion  south  of  this  tropic 
reaches  into  the  south  temperate  zone,  and  its  climate,  therefore, 
resembles  that  of  the  United  States.  What  countries  of  South 
America  are  partly  or  wholly  in  the  temperate  zone  ?  During  what 
moaths  do  they  have  summer?  What  effect  on  temperature  are 
their  north  winds  likely  to  have  ? 

The  winds,  together  with  the  highlands,  are  the  key  to  the  rain- 
fall. On  the  map  (Fig.  247)  it  is  seen  that  the  belt  of  calms  extends 
across  the  continent  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  equator,     N()rth  of 


Fio.  284. 
ID  the  arid  plateau  of  Bolivia  —  a  train  of  alpacas  Is 


this  belt  the  northeast  trade  winds  blow  Fig.  (247),  while  south  of 
it  is  the  zone  of  southeast  trade  winds.  Still  farther  south  are  the 
horse  latitudes,  and  then  come  the  prevailing  westerlies  (Fig.  249), 
which  blow  across  the  southern  end  of  tlie  continent. 

We  may  therefore  expect  heavy  rainfall  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
equator  (Fig.  251),  where  the  air  is  constantly  rising.  The  north- 
ern coast  must  also  receive  abundant  rains  because  the  trade  winds 
come  from  the  ocean  and  are  forced  to  rise  in  passing  over  the 
slopes.  The  highlands  in  eastern  Brazil  must  likewise  be  well 
watered  by  the  vapor-laden  southeast  trades  (Fig.  251).  Of  coiMws., 
these  winds  lose  much  of  their  moisture  in  tra\e\\T\g  acTQsa  ^a  iiw^- 
tinent,  but  on  approaching  the   Andes  they  ate  ioTC«A.  Vi  a.  *Si^ 
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greater  height  ;  accordingly,  the  eastern  side  of  these  ranges  is  wet 
by  frequent  rains. 

South  of  the  belt  of  calms,  both  in  the  trade  wind  and  horse 
latitude  belts,  the  western  slopes  and  the  valleys  of  the  Andes 
(Fig.  251)  are  far  too  arid  for  agriculture  without  irrigation.  In 
this  region  large  ai'eas  are  veritable  deserts.  This  arid  condition 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mountains,  which  interfere  with  the 
trade  winds  so  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south,  and 
therefore  parallel  to  the  coast  (Fig.  249).  Since  these  winds  are 
blowing  toward  the  equator,  and  therefore  becoming  steadily  warmer, 
they  do  not  give  up  their  moisture  and  form  rain.  Thus  there  are 
deserts  on  the  very  coast. 

P'artlier  south  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  westerlies  is  felt. 
In  this  part  of  the  continent,  therefore,  it  is  the  tvestern  side  that 
receives  the  rain,  while  the  eastern  part  is  dry  (Fig.  250).  In  ris- 
ing over  the  land  these  winds  cause  abundant  rainfall  in  southern 
Chile;  but,  being  robbed  of  their  vapor  as  they  cross  the  mountains, 
they  descend  as  dry  winds  upon  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  With 
what  portion  of  the  United  States  may  the  climate  of  this  region  be 
compared  ? 

F'rom  the  above  we  see  that  while  most  of  South  America  is  well 
supplied  with  rain,  two  extensive  areas  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Andes  are  arid.     Locate  them  (Fig.  250). 

The  heavy  rain  in  the  tropical  section  of  the  continent  supplies  the 
three  great  rivers  with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  encourages  a  rank 
growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  But  each  year,  as  the  season  changes,  the 
belts  of  rainfall  migrate  northward  and  southward  (Figs.  255  and  256). 
Therefore  on  each  side  of  the  equator  is  a  belt  where  the  rainfall  varies 
with  the  season,  being  dry  at  one  time  of  year  and  well  watered  in  the 
opposite  season.  In  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  are  flooded,  and  vegeta- 
tion grows  profusely ;  but  with  the  dry  season  the  streams  shrink  in  size, 
and  the  plains  become  dry  and  parched.  It  is  because  of  this  dry  period 
that  there  are  open  savannas,  or  grassy  plains,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
equatorial  forest.  They  are  called  llanos  in  the  Orinoco  valley,  campos  in 
Brazil,  and  pampas  in  Argentina.  Here  trees  cannot  survive  the  drought; 
but  grass  is  able  to  mature  its  seeds  during  the  rainy  season,  then  dies 
down  to  the  ground  and  remains  dormant  until  the  next  period  of  rains. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life.  —  In    the    warm,  rainy  belt    the  great 

humidity  and  high  temperature  are  favorable  to  an  extraordinary 

growth  of  plant  life.     So  dense  ^^t^  \Xi^  n'sjbXi  \\wv%lea  of  the  Amazon 
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that  travel  through  them  is  almost  impossible  (p.  294)  ;  io  fact, 
much  of  this  forest  wilderness  has  never  been  explored. 

In  the  desert  of  the  west  coast,  on  the  other  band,  plant  life  is  very 
scanty  (Fig.  284).  There  are  some  paits,  for  instance  the  desert  of 
Atacama  in  northern  Chile,  where  there  is  almost  no  life  of  any  kind. 

In  those  sections  where  the  climate  is  cool  and  the  rainfall  moder- 
ate, as  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  the 
land  is  forest-covered.  The  extreme  southern  part  of  the  continent 
has  a  climate  so  cold  that  the  plants  become  dwarfed,  as  in  the  case 
near  the  tree  line  in  northern  Canada. 

In  the  tropical  forest  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tree-dwelling  animals, 
among  which  are  many  insects  and  beautiful  birds.  Among  the  larger 
animals  may  be  mentioned  the  fruit-eating  monkey,  the  fierce  jaguar 
(Fig.  280),  which  preys  upon  other  animals,  and  the  aloth  (Fig.  280j,  a 


creature  which  sleeps  suspended,  back  downward,  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees.  There  are  also  many  reptiles,  including  serpents  and  the  iguana 
(Fig.  280),  a  tree  lizard  often  several  feet  in  length.  Some  of  the  serpents 
are  small  and  poisonous;  others,  like  the  boa  constrictor  (Fig.  280),  are 
large  and  powerful  enough  to  crush  a  deer  in  their  coils.  The  boa,  coiled 
among  the  trees  awaiting  its  prey,  resembles  a  vine. 

The  beautiful  butterflies  and  ants  are  most  notvc«a.\A«  ^.Tdcia.^  "C^il^. 
ioBects.    Among  the  most  interesting  insects  aie  thei  tetiD\te%,cA^i^'c^^^'^ 
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called  white  ants,  which  live  in  colonies,  and  build  houses  of  earth.  With 
80  many  insects  there  are  naturally  numerous  species  of  insect  eaters. 
Oiie  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  aufr*ater  (Fig.  280).  Its 
long  claws  are  adapted  to  digging  the  ants  from  their  earthy  or  woody 
dwelling  places,  while  its  sliari>-iiointed  snout  and  long  tongue  aid  it  in 
finding  and  devouring  its  food. 

Besides  these  animals  there  is  the  tapir  (Fig.  280),  five  or  six  feet 
in  length,  which  wander.s  alwut  at  night,  feeding  along  the  watercourses ; 
and  the  armadillo  (Fig.  liSO),  a  burrowing  animal  protected  by  an  avmoi-. 
When  attacked  by  an  enemy,  tlie  armadillo  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  inclos- 
ing its  soft  under  parts.  In  the  river  waters  and  swamps  are  fishes, 
turtles,  and  alligators  (Fig.  ISO).  The  turtle  eggs  and  fish  are  among  the. 
principal  food  for  the  forest  Indians,  Here  also  is  found  the  manatee 
(Fig.  280),  or  sea  <^ow,  a  mammal  that  has  liecome  adapted  to  life  in  the 
water.  It  lives  both  in  fri'sli  and  salt  ivater,  and  a.scends  the  Amazon 
even  as  far  as  Ecuador. 

On  tlie  open  plain.i,  herds  of  deer  roam  abimt,  and  also  the  rhea  (Fig. 
280),  — often  called  the  American  ostrirli,  --  one  ot  the  few  large  nmning 
birds.  It  lives  on  the  open  plains,  as  in  Patagonia,  where  are  also  found 
herds  of  guanaco,  a  kind  of  wild  I'-anui. 

Among  the  crags  and  jveaks  of  tlie  Andes  dwells  the  condor  (Fig.  280), 

the  largest  of  the  Hying  birds  —  so  large  that  it  kills  and  carries  off  small 

deer.     In  the  mountain  valleyslive  the  llama  (Fig.  280), and  its  allies, the 

vicuna  and  alpaca,  both  wild  and  do- 

^^|to^k  mesticated  (Figs.  284  and  301).     Like 

^^^^^^^^k  other  moimtain  dwellers  the  llama  is 

^^^^^^^^^^  sure-footed  on  the  rocks,  and  is  thus 

^^^^^^^^^^^K*  of  great         as  a  beast  of  burden ;  and 

^^V^V^^^^^^  the  cold  <-limate  causes  it  to  have  a 

^H^^pn^J^^B-  thick  coat  of  wool  which  is  of  value  to 

^^BtUSt^^^^L  Because  of  its  usefulness  the 

J^^^^^^^^Hj^^^^  llama  is  sometimes  called  the  Ameri- 

^^^L^HH^^HC*^  ^^\        can 

^^^^WV^!Ti^jg^^^ft  The  People. — When  Smith  Amer- 

^^^^^^H  ^WjkjrT^^^^^H  was  di.scovered  by  Columbus, 

^^^^^^^Bjpl^^^^^^^H     was  inhabited  solely  by   red  men. 
Oi   these  many  were   typical   sav- 
ages; and  even  at  the  present  day 
Acam^ibBi  Kiri  |^™j;^^Jje  tropical  forest     ^^^^^  ^f  fj,g  forest   Indians  are  sav- 
ages, living  solely  upon  fish,  game, 
and  the  abundant  fruits.     It  is  unsafe  for  white  men  to  go  among  them, 
and  indeed  there  are  forest  tribes  which  still  practice  cannibalism. 
Along  the  coast  and  some  of  the  larger  rivers  the  red  men  found 
by  the  early  explorers  were  moie  aANftncfe^.    Yi&.^tii.w&of  the  North 
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American  Indians,  they  were  in  the  lower  stages  of  barbarism. 
In  a  crude  way  they  cultivated  the  soil  and  manufactured  a  few 
simple  implements.  Many  Indians  in  the  more  remote  districts 
still  live  in  this  primitive  way,  though  large  numbers  have  mixed 
with  the  white  settlers  and  adopted  their  customs. 

But  among  the  Andes,  especially  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador, 
the  Spanish  explorers  found  tribes  of  Indians,  under  control  of  the 
Incas,  who  had  developed  far  beyond  their  neighbors.  Indeed,  like 
the  Pueblo  and  Aztec  Indians  of  North  America  (p.  81),  they  had 


Fio.  287. 
A  bridge  m&de  by  tbe  lodiuii. 


reached  the  early  stages  of  civilization.  The  temperate  climate 
of  their  mountain  valley  homes  favored  advance.  And  the  protec- 
tion from  the  inroads  of  their  more  savage  neighbors,  which  the 
arid  country  and  mountain  barriers  offered,  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  arts  and  to  advance  in  other  ways. 

The  Spanish,  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver,  seized  almost  all  of  South  America  except  Brazil, 
which  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese.  They  treated  the  aborigines 
with  great  cruelty,  especially  the  Incas,  whom  they  lobbod.  ^  *Cd»ix 
treasures  and  reduced  to  alareiy.     Ab  in  liToitki  Kmenffit^  *Oia  %\M&:' 
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iarde  intermari-ied  freely  with  the  Indians,  bo  that  the  present  inhab- 
itants of  South  America  are  to  a  large  extent  of  mixed  blood.  The 
introdactioQ  of  negro  slaves  had  led  to  a  still  greater  mixture  of 
peoples.  Therefore,  while  there  are  still  pure-blooded  Indians  and 
negroes,  and  also  pure-blooded  white  men,  especially  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  the  greater  number  of  the  South  Americans  are  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  of  these  very  different  races.  This  fact  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  unstable  governments  of  some  of  the  South 
American  countries. 

Spain  maintained  her  control  in  South  America  for  fully  three 
hundred  years.  But' in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
colonies  revolted  and  established  themselves  as  independent  republics, 
modeled  after  the  United  States.  They  were  led  to  fight  for  their 
independence  partly  because  of  the  success  of  our  own  Revolution, 
but  chiefly  because  of  oppression  by  the  Spaniards,  who  treated 
their  colonies  merely  as  sources  of  wealth. 

Brazil  also  became  in- 
dependent of  Portugal, 
and,  after  being  for  a  long 
time  ruled  by  an  emperor, 
established  a  republican 
form  of  government  in 
1889.  Of  late  there  have 
been  many  immigrants 
from  European  countries, 
especially  from  Germany 
and  southern  Europe. 
Special  inducements  have 
been  offered  to  such  colo- 
nists, and  the  recent  devel- 
opment in  portions  of 
South  America,  particu- 
larly of  Argentina  and 
southern  Brazil,  has  been 
partly  due  to  these  immi- 
grants. 

Bbazil 
Phyilography  sad  Cll- 
mate.  —  This  is  the  largest 
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ooontiy  in  Soatii  Amerioa.  It  ia  even  larger  than  the  United  States 
withoat  Alaska,  and  nearly  as  large  as  Europe.  While  extending 
north  of  the  equator  on  one  aide,  it  extends  into  the  south  temperate 
zone  on  the  other  side.  How  maay  degrees  of  latitude  does  it 
include?  Since  so  large  a  part  of  Brazil  is  in 'the  torrid  zone  and 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  its  climate  is  not  only  warm 
but  moist.     Why  the  latter  ? 

Eastern  Brazil  is  a  highland  of  ancient  mountains  worn  down 
to  the  condition  of  hills  and  low  mountains.  Numerous  streams 
drain  this  upland  in  vaiious  directions.  Point  out  some  of 
these  (Fig.  281).  Trace  the  divide  between  those  flowing  into 
the  Amazon  and  Parana  and  those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  lai^est  river  emptying  directly  into  the 
AUantic  7 

The  northern  third  of  Brazil  is  mainly  a  vast  level  plain,  through- 
out most  of  its  extent  occupied  by  dense  forest  aud  drained  by  the 
Amazon.  What  is  the  condition  on  the  campos  ?  Why  ?  (p.  *288).  • 
The  rainfall  in  the  Ama- 
zon valley  is  so  heavy 
and  the  slope  of  the 
land  so  gentle,  that  the 
Amazon  and  its  larger 
tributaries  are  swollen  to 
great  breadth.  At  times 
of  flood  the  rivers  over- 
flow the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  transform  it  to  an 
immense  swamp  through 
which  many  branching 
channels  extend.  In  places 
the  Amazon  is  several  miles 
in  width,  and  resembles  a 
great  lake  rather  than  a 
river.  Boats  are  able  to 
pass  up  the  river  nearly 
to  the  base  of  the  Andes, 
a  distance  of  twenty-two 
hundred  miles  from   the 

waooBBt.  Some  of  the  tributaries  are  alao  nayif^altAfi.  K\k>ui  *Qd% 
zonte  of  jiMwigutaou  then  u»  aetUeraentK,  huAl  vk  tftJA^s*  -«\&iStkN» 
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reached  by  ocean  Bteamers ;  but  at  a  distADoe  from  the  river  there 
U  nothing  but  an  almost  unknown  wilderness  (Fig.  288}. 

Tlie  Tropical  Forest  —  The  Amazon  forest  offers  a  typical  illustration 
of  the  tropical  forest,  where  plants,  encouraged  by  the  uniformly  high 
temperature  and  great  dampness,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  soil.  Kot 
only  is  the  rainfall  heavy,  but  eTaporation  is  retarded  hj  the  dense  vege- 
tation, BO  that  the  forest  is  reeking  with  moisture.  Consequently  at  night 
time,  when  the  temperature  falls,  such  heavy  dews  collect  that  the  plauts 
■  are  wet  by  them  as  by  a  raia. 

One  of  the  features  of  such  a  forest  is  the  dense  gloom  and  the  silence, 
broken  now  and  then  by  the  crash  of  a  falling  tree,  or  the  sorrowful  notes 
of  birds,  or  the  frightful  howling  of  monkeys,  or  perchance  the  shrill 
scream  of  an  animal  which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  boa  (Fig.  280).  Why 
might  we  expect  the  animals  in  large  part  to  be  tree  dwellers  ? 

To  one  whose  home  is  in  the  temperate  zone  the  tropical  forest  appears 
very  strange,  far  the  woods  are  much  the  same  throughout  the  year.  There 
is  no  time  when  all  the  trees  send  forth  their  leaves  and  blossoms ;  nor  is 
there  a  time  when  all  the  leaves  change  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  trees  blossom  throughout  the  year;  others  have  their  bloesoms  at 
regular  seasons ;  thus  flowers  and  fruit  may  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

Products  of  the  Forest.  —  Among  the  trees  of  the  tropioal  forest  are 
many  useful  kinds.  Some  produce  gums,  such  as  eaovteioue,  from 
which  rubber  is  made ;  or  edible  fruits  and  nuta,  or  valuable  timber 
and  dyewoods.  In  iaat, 
the  name  Brazil  is  derived 
from  ft  word  applied  to  a 
dyewood  found  in  the 
Amazon  forests. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants 
near  the  nvers,  who  have 
partially  adopted  the  cus- 
toms of  civilization,  make 
long  journeys  into  the  for- 
est to  collect  the  products, 
both  for  their  own  use  and 
for  shipment  down  the  Amazon.  But  the  difficulties  of  travel,  and  the 
warmth  and  dampness  of  the  climate,  are  opposed  to  much  work. 

The  Indians  still  ooltivate  the  mandioea,  which  was  one  of  their  princi- 
ptl  Knirow  of  food  when  white  men  appeared.  This  plant  has  beneath 
"^haBoilma  eulargement  ol  the  root  w^ach.  m.  libKy  ■wwmiatoa  a  long  aweet 
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potato.  A  dish  of  dry  meal,  or  farina,  made  from  the  mandioca  is  commonly 
seeu  on  Brazilian  tables,  and  it  is  often  stewed  with  beans.  Mandioca  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  these  peo))le  that  wheat  bears  to  those  who  live 
in  temperate  climates.     It  is  from  this  plant  that  tapioca  is  made. 

Rubber. — The  natives  are  also  engaged  in  obtaining  rubber,  a 
liroduct  of  immense  importance  because  of  its  many  uses,  for  example, 
as  a  packing  around  the  valves  of  machinery,  and  as  an  insulator 
around  wires  and  cables.     Name  other  uses  of  rubber. 

Coffee  Raising. — The  coffee  tree  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia  in 
Africa.     It  was  introduced  into  Brazil   in  the  eighteenth  century 


A  part  of  the  city  and  harboT  o( 


and  has  proved  so  successful  that  Brazil  now  produces  more  than 
one  half  of  all  the  coffee  raised  in  the  world.  Coffee  is  cultivated 
all  the  way  from  southern  Brazil  to  the  Amazon,  and  there  are  fully 
five  hundred  million  coffee  trees  in  Brazil  alone  (Fig,  200). 

Formerly  most    of  the  Brazilian  coffee    left  the  i^rt.  oi  "^^ao  t«. 
Janeiro,  but  now  more  than  half  of  it  is  sent  iioTft  Sh-^ioa.    Ccffi.'efe  Na 
the  priflcips/ export  o/ Brazil,  and  much  of  it  cornea  to  tVeXStoteft.  %'«■'»*- 
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Other  Industries  in  Brazil.  —  On  the  highlands  of  Brazil,  where 
coffee  raising  is  carried  on,  other  crops  are  also  produced,  such  as  cot- 
ton, sugar,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  corn.  Much  cocoa  is  cultivated  in  the 
tropical  section,  and  in  the  extreme  south  many  cattle  are  raised. 
The  rocks  of  the  highlands  have  produced  some  valuable  minerals, 
especially  gold  and  diamonds.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  the  southern 
part  of  Brazil  was  the  principal  diamond-producing  region  in  the 
world.  Both  coal  and  iron  are  also  present,  though  they  are  not  yet 
extensively  mined. 

Cities.  —  The  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  republic  is  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  a  city  of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  people,  and  the 
second  in  size  in  South  America.  It  is  situated  upon  a  fine  harbor 
(Fig.  291)  and  is  surrounded  by  excellent  farming  country  and 
coffee  plantations.  Several  other  Brazilian  cities  are  seaports  con- 
nected with  the  interior  by  short  railway  lines  which  bring  the  coffee 
and  other  products  for  shipment.  The  most  important  are  Bahia, 
Santos,  the  seaport  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  Pernambuco,  the  chief  port 
for  the  export  of  sugar  and  cotton.  Compare  the  size  of  each  of 
these  with  some  city  in  the  United  States  (Tables  in  Appendix, 
pp.  iv-viii).  On  the  Para  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  branch  of  the  river,  is  Para,  from  which 
most  of  the  rubber,  vanilla,  and  other  products  from  the  Amazon 
forest  are  shipped  to  America  and  Europe. 


Argentina 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  This  is  by  far  the  most  advanced 
of  South  American  countries,  and  the  reasons  are  not  diflBcult  to 
understand.  In  the  first  place,  Argentina  extends  from  just  within 
the  torrid  zone  to  the  extreme  southern  end  of  South  America. 
Thus  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  within  the  temperate  zone, 
the  climate  of  which  favors  the  development  of  energetic  people. 
Also  the  ranffe  of  climate,  from  arid  to  rainy  (Fig.  250)  and  from 
tropical  to  temperate,  insures  a  considerable  range  of  products.  A 
second  reason  for  rapid  advancement  is  the  fact  that,  while  there 
are  mountains  in  the  west,  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  largely 
one  vast  expanse  of  pampas  (Fig.  292).  These  open,  treeless  plains 
have  made  it  easy  for  settlers  to  move  about  and  to  carry  on  the 
industries  of  farming  and  rancV\viig.  This  is  quite  in  contrast  to  the 
unfavorable  conditions  in  tVie  XTna.xon  n«1\«^  \  \svi\.  \\»  laa.'^  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  ease  of  settlement  which  the  plains  and  prairies  of 
the  United  States  have  afforded. 

Such  favorable  conditions  have  served  to  attract  man;  immi- 
grants from  Europe,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  larger  percent^e  of 
pure-blooded  whites  here  than  in  other  parts  of  South  America. 
Largely  for  this  reason  the  government  of  Argentina  is  decidedly 
better  than  that  in  most  South  American  countries. 

Cattle  Raising.  — The  openplains  are  well  adapted  to  ranching.and 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  100,000,000  sheep  and  25,000,000 
cattle  in  this  country.  Stock  raising  in  Argentina  differs  in  some 
respects  from  ranching  in  the  United  States  (pp.  128  and  161). 


On  the  pampM  ot  Argentina. 

Formerly  the  herds  roamed  over  the  plains,  feeding  on  government 
land,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  United  States.  The  government  of  Argen- 
tina, however,  recognizing  that  ranching  would  be  more  successful  if  the 
cattle  owners  controlled  large  bodies  of  land,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing large  tracts  to  the  ranchmen,  who  after  purchase  fence  in  their  land. 
In  western  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  ranchmen  cannot  obtain 
large  tracts  of  government  land  because  of  the  laws  which  restrict  its  sale 
to  small  blocks.  But  some  of  our  western  land,  owned  by  the  railways, 
may  be  bought  in  large  tracts,  and  there  the  custom  is  growing  to  porchasa 
and  fence  land,  introduce  better  stock,  and  care  for  it,  as  in  Argentina. 

Fanning.  —  The  climate  and  soil  in  many  paxte  ol  kt%«n.\lva». »% 
favorable  to  Mgriotdtare.     la  the  warm  notthem  ^Ttiunv  svl^'e  cnn^ 
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coffee,  and  tobacco  are  produced;  in  the  more  temperate  part,  where 
the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  grains  and  alfalfa  are  raised.  There  is  also 
much  fruit  raising,  especially  grapes,  from  which  wine  and  raisins 
are  made. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product,  the  value  of 
the  crop  being  fully  $50,000,000  a  year,  making  the  Argentine  plains 
one  of  the  great  wheat-producing  sections  of  the  world.  The  climate 
is  favorable,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  land  level  or  gently  rolling,  as 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  Agriculture  in  the  extreme  south 
is  prohibited  by  the  cold ;  but  sheep  raising  is  carried  on  even  in 
Patagonia  and  on  the  stormy  islands  beyond  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Manufacturing  and  Commerce.  —  Besides  the  industries  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  some  lumbering  and  mining  in  the  mountain- 
ous portion.  But  although  the  words  Argentina  and  Plata  mean 
silver,  their  use  as  proper  names  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  natives 
wore  silver  ornaments,  rather  than  from  any  abundance  of  the  white 
metal  in  Argentina. 

In  the  large  cities  there  is  much  manufacturing,  largely  con- 
nected with  the  raw  products  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance, 
dairying,  woolen  mills,  flour,  sugar,  wine,  and  cotton  manufactur- 
ing, the  preparation  of  hides,  etc.  Nevertheless,  a  large  part  of  the 
raw  products  is  sent  abroad,  particularly  wool,  sheepskins,  hides, 
wheat,  corn,  and  meat.  On  the  other  hand,  machinery,  cloth,  and 
other  manufactured  articles  must  be  imported. 

With  such  a  development  of  the  resources  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  means  of  ready  transportation.  The  broad  Parana 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Plata  estuary,  offers  extensive  water 
connection  with  the  interior ;  and  railways  ramify  the  well-settled 
portions  of  the  country,  connecting  all  the  important  cities.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  superior  development  of  Argentina,  there  are 
more  railways  here  than  in  any  other  South  American  country.  In 
resources,  industrial  development,  government,  and  educational  sys- 
tem Argentina,  of  all  the  South  American  countries,  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  United  States. 

Cities.  —  By  far  the  most  important  city  is  Buenos  Aires,  which 
is  the  largest  city  in  South  America,  and  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  New  York,  the  metropolis  of  North  America. 

Each  is  situated  on  a  good  harbor  on  an  estuary,  and  each  has  water 
connection  with  a  very  productive  mtfetvot  Yi^^m^  «,  temperate  climate. 
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Moreover,  from  rariouB  parts  of  the  interior,  in  each  case,  railway  lines 
converge  toward  the  seaport,  while  steamship  lines  extend  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  New  York,  however,  is  a  gateway  to  a  much  larger  and 
more  varied  country,  and  one  of  greater  resources.  In  addition.  New 
York  baa  been  developed  for  a  longer  time.  Consequently  it  is  much 
larger  thtm  Buenos  Aires. 

Bnenos  Aires  is  a  busy  and  rapidly  growing  city  with  much  manufac- 
turing, especially  Sour  milling,  brewing,  and  the  canning  and  preserving 
of  meat.  It  also  has  an  extensive  commerce.  Just  below  the  city,  on  the 
Plata  estuary,  is  the  seaport  of  La  Plata  ;  and  upstream,  on  the  Pai-ana, 
is  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Bosario,  which  is  au  important  railway 
center  as  well  as  a  river  port.  In  the  interior  are  a  number  of  towns  and 
cities,  among  which  the  railway  center  Cordoba  is  the  largest. 


Ueuguay  and  Pabagtjay 

Uri^nay.  —  Like  so  much  of  Argentina,  this  is  a  region  of  plains, 
well  watered  and  excellently  adapted  to  agriculture.  Naturally, 
therefore,  cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  important  industries.     But 


n  the  plslDi  ol  Urngnar, 


although  the  climate  and  soil  are  favorable  to  the  same  crops  that 
thrive  in  northern  Argentina,  there  has  been  little  progress  in  agri< 
culture.  Indeed,  qnite  in  contrast  to  its  neighbor  Argentina,  this 
country  is  but  slightly  developed.  The  government  is  very  bad 
indeed,  for  a  few  men  control  the  army  and  make  and  unmake  presi- 
dents almost  at  will. 

The  principal  products  of  Uruguay  are  those  connected  with 
'  cattle  and  sheep ;  namely,  dried  beef,  corned  beef,  ox  tongues,  hid«as 
tallow,  horns,  sheepakinB,  and  wool.     The  {Kmous  Ia^^  «^Vnc^>  ^ 
beef  ifl  imde  ia  tbia  country.    The  company  Aupoam  ol  Tiun«  ^finan 
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one  thousand  cattle  a  day  during  the  summer  months,  and  exports 
tongues,  canned  meats,  beef  extracts,  and  other  products,  to  the 
value  of  $15,000,000  a  year. 

The  capital  and  largest  city  is  the  seaport  of  Montevideo,  situ- 
ated at  one  end  of  a  semicircular  bay  on  the  Plata  estuary. 

Paraguay.  —  Like  Bolivia  this  little  country  is  without  a  sea- 
coast,  though  it  has  access  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Parana  River. 
It  is  a  region  of  hills  and  plains  covered  with  forests  in  part,  but 
with  many  tracts  of  pasture  land  upon  which  large  herds  of  cattle 
feed.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  with  most  of  the  hot  winds  from 
the  north.  Fortunately  most  of  the  rain  falls  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer, when  the  ocean  winds  blow  toward  the  heated  land. 

The  agricultural  products  are  those  of  the  warm  temperate  and 
tropical  zones,  including  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  cane,  and  oranges, 
while  from  the  forests  rubber,  dyewoods,  and  valuable  timber  are 
obtained.     There  is  but  one  railway,  which  connects  the  capital, 

Asuncion,  with  Montevideo  on  the  sea. 

* 

A  peculiar  product,  and  the  principal  export  of  this  country,  is  yerha 
maUy  or  Paraguay  tea.  Although  not  used  as  extensively  as  our  tea, 
which  comes  mainly  from  China  and  Japan,  it  is  very  popular  in  South 
America,  where  its  use  was  learned  from  the  red  men. 

The  Guianas  and  Venezuela 

The  Guianas.  —  North  of  Brazil  are  three  small  countries,  the 
only  portions  of  the  South  American  continent  now  under  control 
of  European  nations.  They  belong  to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
France,  respectively,  and  are  known  as  British  Q-uiana^  French 
Ouiana^  and  Dutch  Guiana^  or  Surinam.  Find  the  capital  of  each. 
Gold  is  obtained  in  each  of  the  Guianas,  although  the  development 
in  this  direction  has  gone  little  farther  than  the  washing  of  gravels. 

In  these  small  countries  a  large  part  of  the  surface  is  still  a  forest 
wilderness  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians  who  have  little  contact  with 
white  men.  This  tropical  forest,  like  that  of  the  Amazon,  which 
it  closely  resembles,  supplies  rubber  and  valuable  timber;  but  its 
resources  are  only  slightly  developed.  Near  the  coast,  however, 
there  is  a  strip  of  cultivated  land  from  which  is  obtained  sugar  cane, 
bananas,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  products.  Of  late,  especially  in 
Dutch  Guiana^  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  production  of  cocoa 
and  coffee. 
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The  Onianas  are  so  slightly  developed  tlmt  there  is  but  one 
short  railway,  and  in  most  sections  there  are  almost  no  roads.  There 
are  practically  no  exports  except  sugar,  molasses,  and  mm  —  all 
made  from  sugar  cane.  Flour,  clothing,  and  other  manufactured 
articles  are  imported, 

Venezuela.^ — This  country  includes  one  of  the  spura  of  the 
Andes  and  also  a  portion  of  the  Guiana  highland.  But  a  large 
part  of  Venezuela  is  occupied  by  the  broad  plains  of  the  Orinoco 
valley.  Some  of  these  plains,  the  treeless  llanot  (p.  288),  are  the 
seat  of  extensive  cattle  raising,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pampas  of 
Argentina.  In  parts  of  Venezuela  are  vast  forests  which  produce 
valuable  dyewoods  and  rubber.  Among  'the  mountains  also  are 
found  rich  mineral  deposits,  especially  gold. 


Fia.  2H. 
KTOTfl  on  the  nortbem  CO 


t  of  South  America. 


There  is  some  agriculture.  Hardy  crops,  like  potatoes,  beans, 
and  barley,  are  raised  even  at  altitudes  of  eight  thousand  feet;  but 
below  five  thousand  feet  are  found  snch  semi-tropical  and  tropical 
products  as  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cocoa,  and  coffee.  The  latter  is 
the  chief  export;  in  fact,  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  leading  coffee- 
pTodocing  seotions  of  South  America. 

The  capital,  Cabaoas,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  sea,  is  situated 
upon  a  highland  over  three  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is 
connected  with  its  ports  by  a  short  railway  line  which  winds  about 
in  its  descent  to  the  sea. 

>  TUa  name,  wUoh  mrans  "  Uttle  Venloe,"  wu  applied  to  the  oonntrr  bdouat, 
iriien  fint  Tlalted  in  1409,  while  mon  found  an  Indian  TttkgB  >»^aa'\l&Batnv'*'^^ 
tta  witcc  along  flw  aboni  of  £*■»  HuuBfbo. 
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Id  1812  Caracas  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most  terrible  earthquakes 
ever  recorded.  It  being  Ascension  Day,  a  great  part  of  the  population  was 
at  church.  The  first  shock  caused  the  bell  to  toll,  but  after  all  danger 
was  thought  past,  there  came  a  terrible  subterranean  noise,  resembling  the 
roiling  of  thunder,  but  louder  and  longer.  Then  came  a  shaking  of  the 
earth  so  tremendous  that  churches  and  houses  were  overthrown  and  the 
inhabitants  buried  beneath  their  ruins.  On  that  day  fully  twelve  thousand 
persons  perished.  People  were  told  that  it  was  sent  as  a  punishment  for 
revolting  from  the  rule  of  Spain. 


Tropical  Andean  Codntrihb 

Points  of  Resemblance.  —  These  countries,   Colombia,   Ecuador, 
l*eru,  and  Bolivia,  are  all  crossed  by  the  lofty  Andes  aud  are  there- 


1 
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*^              '  *. 
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Fio.  29a. 
Building  houses  Id  a  clearing  In  the  forest  of  Pern  o 


the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Andes. 


fore  mountainous.     Each   of   them   extends  eastward   beyond   the 

/nountains,  to  the  plains  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  Orinoco  valleys. 

In  Colombict  these  plains  inclade  a  portion  of  the  llanos.     The  head 

waters  of  the  Araazon  and  its  trftiQ.tat\ft&\a\3&ft  ^e^\«ft  q1  the  equator 
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have  never  been  fully  explored,  and  the  exact  boundaries  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  have  never  been  officially  determined  by  treaty. 
For  this  reason  mai»  and  geographies  differ  widely  in  the  matter. 

There  is,  of  course,  great  variety  of  climate  in  this  section. 
Tropical  heat  prevuls  throughout  the  lowlands  (Fig.  285) ;  but  the 
heavy  rainfall  near  the  equator  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  arid 
conditions  of  southern  Peru  and  northern  Chile,  which  lie  in  the 
belt  of  southeast  trades  (p.  287). 

The  elevation  due  to  mountains  and  plateaus  also  causes  differences 
in  climate.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  vegetation.  Up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet,  banauas,  sugar  cane,  cocoa, 
and  other  plants  of  hot  climates  flourish.  Above  this,  to  an  elevation 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet,  the  cooler  climate  permits  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  com,  and  coffee.  From  this  height  up  to  about  ten  thousand 
feet,  wheat  and  our  northern  vegetables  and  fruits  do  well ;  but  above  ten 
thousand  feet  the  bleak  mountain  peaks  are  too  cold  for  farming.  There 
is  therefore  a  great  variety  of  farm  products  in  western  South  America. 

The  fact  that  tiiis  section  is  so  mountainous  furnishes  an  expla* 
nation  of  its  importance  in  the  production  of  minerals.  Both  gold 
and  silver  ores,  and  other  minerals  as  well,  are  found  from  the 
northern  to  the  aouthern  limit  of  the  Andes,  and  this  is  therefore 
one  of  the  great  mineral-producing  regions  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  abundance  of  precious  metals  which  attracted  the  Spanish  to  the 
continent. 

Goaded  by  the  Spanish  misgovernment,  these  colonies  revolted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  and  established  independent 
repabliea.  But  the  nature  of  the  population  was  such  that  real 
republican  government  was  impossible.  In  each  of  the  countries 
ambitious  leaders,  usually  generals  in  the  army,  have  again  and 
again  overturned  the  government.  This  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce;  for  not  only  have 
lives  and  property  been  lost,  but  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  has  been 
introduced  which  has  prevented  settlers  from  coming,  and  capitalists 
from  investing  money  for  the  development  of  the  resources, 

None  of  the  capitals  of  the  Aadean  countries  are  on  the  eoast,  and 
several  are  in  Uie  interior  at  a  oonaiderable  elevation  above  sea  leveL    la 
ohooeing  sach  sites  the  Spaniards  have  had  the  example  set  them  both  by 
their  Spaoith  anoestora  and  by  the  Inoas;  for  CaxQo,tia»  oa-vAti^  eft-  ^Cb^ 
Inoas,  and  Madrid,  the  BptDuh  capital,  ue  both,  aib  %  octnn&KiidiiUb  ^wn*r 
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tion  above  sea  level  and  many  miles  from  the  coast  Xlie  principal 
objects  io  the  selection  of  these  sites  are  to  be  near  the  mines,  to  secure 
a  cooler  and  more  healthful  climate,  and  to  obtain  protection  from  attack 
by  sea. 

Doubtless  another  reaaon  why  these  cities  are  not  on  the  coast  is  the 
absence  of  good  batbots.  Throughout  almost  its  entire  extent,  except 
in  the  cold  southern  portion  of  Chile,  the  coast  is  wonderfully  straight 
Why  ?  (p.  286).  Even  in  the  present  century  the  coast  has  risen  several 
feet  in  a  part  of  Peru  and  Chile.  This  uplift  occurred  during  earthquake 
shocks,  and  it  was,  without  question,  the  slipping  of  the  rocks  that 
caused  the  shocks. 


I  village . 


Panama.  —  This  small  repubUc  occupying  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  South  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  of 
especial  importance  to  us, 
since  the  great  Panama  ship 
canal  is  being  constructed 
across  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Isthmus.  Of  what 
advantage  will  such  a 
canal  be  to  the  United 
States?  What  two  cities 
are  situated  at  the  ends  of 
this  canal  route  ?  A  rail- 
way connects  these  two 
cities,  and  many  goods  are 
carried  over  it;  for  vessels 
approach  from  one  side 
and  unload  and  transfer  their  cargoes  to  the  other  ocean,  where 
other  vessels  await.  Thus  the  long  voyage  around  South  America 
may  be  saved. 

Colombia.  — -  This  country,  named  after  Columbus,  has  seaeoast 
on  both  oceans.  The  western  part  is  very  mountaiaoua.  Here 
there  is  much  mineral  wealth,  gold  and  silver  being  of  most  impor- 
tance, though  emeralds  of  excellent  grade  are  also  obtained.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treeless  llanos 
on  which  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised,  as  in  Venezuela. 
Coffee  is  the  principal  agricultural  product  and  the  chief  export ; 
but  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  cocoa  are  also  produced.  On  the 
mountain  slopes  the  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  temperate 
chm&tes  are  grown. 

Bogota,  the  capital  an4  W^ert.  «si.\pj,"-a  «te»taA  far  in  the 
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interior  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  sea 
level.     It  has  an  agreeable  climate,  even  though  within  the  tropics. 

Ecuador.  —  Why  should  this  name,  the  Spanish  for  equator,  be 
applied  to  this  country?  In  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  there  are 
many  volcanoes,  including  Cotopaxi,  one  of  the  loftiest  active 
volcanoes  in  the  world,  and  Chiraborazo,  which  is  still  higher  but 
no  longer  active. 

Naturally,  because  of  its  position,  this  country  has  a  hot,  damp 
climate  near  sea  level,  but  is  much  more  temperate  on  the  moun- 


tain slopes.  The  principal  occupations  are  cattle  raising  and  farm- 
ing. The  chief  farm  products  are  wheat  and  barley  on  the  highlands, 
and  coffee,  sugar  cane,  and  cocoa  on  the  warm  lowlands.  The  last 
named  is  the  most  important  product  of  Ecuador,  and  fully  one  fifth 
of  all  the  cocoa  produced  in  the  world  comes  from  that  country. 

Another  product  of  Ecuador,  and  of  some  other  South  American 
countries,  is  aaraaparilia.  The  rubber  industry  is  also  well  developed ; 
and,  now  that  the  accessible  supply  from  wild  trees  is  becoming  exhausted, 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  planting  of  rubbec  tT««a, 

Even  in  the  oitieB  there  is  piaotically  no  manai&K^ijfai^.    C)^«^1'^a 
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s  for  this  is  the  almost  total  ahsence  of  roads,  making  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  machinery  very  difBcult.  This  fact  also  interferes  greatly 
with  mining  operations  among  the  mountains.  Therefore,  although  there 
is  much  gold  and  silver,  mining  is  as  yet  slightly  developed. 

Quito,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Ecuador,  is  situated  among 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand 
feet.  Next  in  size  is  the  seaport  Guayaquil, 
the  westernmost  of  the  large  cities  of  South 
America.  It  is  in  W.  Long.  80°.  Does  it  lie 
to  the  east  or  west  of  Washington? 

Peru.  —  The  broad,  forest-covered  plains  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  rugged  Andes  are 
drained  by  some  of  the  lai^r  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon,  and  thus  Peru  is  provided  with 
water  communication  to  the  Atlantic.  While 
much  of  this  dense  tropical  forest  is  an  almost 
unexplored  wilderness,  the  mountain  valleys  are 
settled  mainly  by  the  descendants  of  the  Incas. 

In  Peru  there  are  not  only  variations  in  climate 

<lue  to  altitude,  as  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  but 

also  great  differences  in  rainfall.    The  heavy  fall  of 

rain  on   the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes   offers  a 

ViQ.  SIS.  striking  contrast  to  the  arid  and  even  desert  climate 

A  Peruvian  Indian.         along  their  western   slopes  (Fig,  250).     State   the 

cause  of  this  aridity  once  more  (p.  288).     So  little 

rain  falls  in  southwestern  Peru  that  in  some  parts,  even  close  by  the  sea, 

there  is  an  average  of  but  one  shower  in  seven  years. 

Peru  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  gold  and  silver  for 
the  Spanish  conquerors.  The  Incas  who  dwelt  there  had  accu- 
mulated .gold  for  ornament,  and  this  the  Spaniards  seized.  Then, 
opening  mines,  they  forced  the  Indians  to  work  as  slaves.  Since 
that  time  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  obtained  in 
that  country,  and  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  petroleum,  and  copper 
have  also  been  found. 

There  is  much  agriculture  in  Peru,  the  principal  crops  being  corn, 

wheat,  and  potatoes  among  the  mountains,  and  sugar  cane,  cotton, 

tobacco,  and  coffee  in  the  lower,  warmer  sections.     Even  in  the  arid 

portion  there  is  some  farming ;  for,  as  in  soatheru  California,  the 

rains  and  snows  of  tlie  mounbuua  bu^^\^  '««.^«>t  {or  irrigation  in  the 


valleys  and  on  the  narrow  coastal  plains.    ThuB,  even  in  the  desert, 
there  are  some  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields  of  cotton  and  sugar 


Ciucko7\a,  or  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  the  valuable  medicine  tjvinine 
is  obtained,  was  known  to  the  Incas  and  is  still  ao  iaiportant  Peruvian 

product.     It  is  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree   whose  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  laurel. 


Fio.  3»B. 
itoa,  tbe  capital  otPera. 


Before  the  year  1879  Peru  was  making  rapid  progress ;  but 
by  a  war  with  Chile  at  that  time  the  nation  became  almost 
paralyzed.  Although  there  is  some  manufacturing,  especially 
connected  with  sugar  production,  most  manufactured  articles  must 
be  imported. 

Lima,  the  capital  (Fig.  299},  founded  by  the  Spanish  conquer- 
ors in  1535,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Andes.  Callao,  the  sea- 
port of  Lima,  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  capital.  Its  harbor  is 
but  little  more  than  an  open  rOEidstead  partially  protected  by  an 
island  on  the  southwest  side.  However,  since  the  winda  and  ocean 
swells  are  from  the  south,  while  the  coast  is  pr8>ctVc9\!l.y  ■nJCT«t  -tukA*^ 
by  storms,  this  alight  protection  is  saffioient. 
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AREguiPA,  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet,  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  sixty  miles  of  desert.  Cl'zco,  the  old  Inca  capital,  is  on  an 
interior  table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  over  eleven  thousand  feet  The  ruins 
of  the  luca  citadels  and  "  palaces  "  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  many  pure- 
blooded  and  half-breed  Incas  still  dwell  in  and  near  the  city. 

Bolivia.  —  This  country,  named  after  General  Bolivar,  the  great 
South  American  leader  in  the  revolt  againat  Spain,  was  robbed  of 
its  aeacoaat  by  Chile.    What  other  South  American  country  has  no  sea- 
coast?     In  a  broad  valley  between  the  mountains  ia  Lake  Titicaca 
(Fig.  300),  partly  in  Peru 


1 
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Ln  Indian  boy  in  a  rush  lioat  on  Lake  Titlcsca.  The 
lact  tliat  rushes  ace  still  used  la  making  boau 
shows  how  these  people  cllog  U>  ancient  custome. 


itnd  |>artly  in  Bolivia.  This 
lake,  the  greatest  in  South 
America,  is  a  third  as  large 
as  Lake  Erie ;  and  its 
elevation,  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  makes  it  the  moat 
elevated  great  lake  in  the 
world. 

The  Incas  occupied  this 
region  also,  and  mined 
much  gold.  Beddes  gold 
the  Spanish  discovered  veins  of  copper,  tin,  and  silver,  so  tjiat 
mining  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the 
country.  It  is  said  that  over  three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
has  been  secured  since  the  Spanish  discovery.  Bolivia  is  also  one 
of  the  great  tin-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  mining  and  reduction  of  the  ore  are  done  by  very  crude  methods. 
For  example,  instead  of  using  costly  machines  for  crushing  the  ore,  as  in 
the  United  States,  one  method  is  to  roil  boulders  around  on  the  ore.  Since 
there  are  practically  no  railways,  goods  are  transported  for  the  most  part 
by  trains  of  pack  mules,  donkeys,  alpacas,  or  llamas  (Figs.  284  and  301). 
The  llama  here,  as  in  Peru,  is  of  great  value  to  the  Inhabitants,  not  merely 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  also  as  a  source  of  wool  for  clothing. 


Much  of  eastern  Bolivia,  like  eastern  Peru  and  the  Amazon  val- 
ley, is  an  almost  unknown  forest  wilderness.  But  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  on  the  plateaus  agriculture  is  carried  on,  with  products 

aimilar  to  those  of  Peiu.      Most  of  these  are  consumed  at  home, 

though  some  ooffee  is  expoxted. 
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Better  railwayB  and  the  improvement  of  the  rivers,  so  as  to  per- 
mit river  traosportation  to  the  Atlantic  are  among  the  greatest 
Deeds  of  the  coantry.  Through  what  rivers  could  boats  pass  to  the 
sea  ?  Find  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  La  Paz,  the  largest  city,  has 
twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  capital. 

Chile 

Physiography  and  Climate. — Since  the  divide  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  drainage  forms  the  eastern  boundary  line  of 
Chile,  the  country  is  very  narrow  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  It 
is  also  very  mountainous  (Pig-  302).  Except  in  the  south,  the  coast 
line  is  regular  like  that  of  the  rest  of  South  America. 


Fio.  301. 
A  group  of  llamu  Id  tbe  Andai. 

The  climate  varies  more  than  that  of  any  other  South  American 
country.  The  northern  part  is  within  the  torrid  zone,  white  the 
southern  end  reaches  far  into  the  bleak  south  temperate  zone  ;  and 
on  the  mountain  slopes  there  is  every  climate  from  frigid'  to  torrid. 
Moreover,  northern  Chile  is  arid  and  in  places  an  absolute  desert ; 
but  central  and  southern  Chile  reach  into  the  rainy  belt  of  prevail- 
ing westerlies  (Fig.  249).  The  beat  developed  section  lies  in  the 
middle  part,  between  the  hot,  arid  north  and  the  bleak,  rainy  south. 
This  part  of  Chile  is  bathed  by  a  oold  current  icom  &«  w3a!0i^''9i^a^ 
*JhBmm»  ClMIr if  dsrind  from  sa  Indian  iniia.ABIitti\iiKW<nk 
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cools  the  air  as  the  Laborador  curreot  chills  that  of  New  England 
(Fig.  264). 

Mineral  Wealth.  —  There  is  much  mineral  wealth,  including  lead, 
silver,  coal,  and  copper.  The  latter  is  of  such  importance  that 
Chile,  like  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  great  copper-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  There  are  also  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
which  are  situated  in  territories  taken  during  the  war  of  1879-80, 
and  at  present  yield  the  government  an  annual  income  of  fully 
$10,000,000.     Nitrate  is  the  principal  export. 


Flo.  aoa. 
Snow-co»ered 


The  nitrate  beds  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  which 
rain  very  seldom  falle.  The  substance  occurs  in  layers  a.  few  inches  to 
one  or  two  feet  thick,  over  an  area  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth.  In 
color  it  varies,  according  to  the  impurities  contained.  After  being  dug 
out,  the  pure  nitrate  is  dissolved  and  separated  from  the  impurities,  and 
then  sold.  Its  chief  use  is  that  of  ^a  fertiUzer_,  for  which  purpose  great 
quantities  are  shipped  from  the  port  of  Iquiqub. 


Agriculture,  Manufacturing,  and  General  Development.  —  There  is 
much  agriculture  in  Chile,  especially  in  the  rainy  middle  portion. 
The  principal  crops  are  the  various  grains,  tobacco,  and  vegetables, 
thus  resembling  agriculture  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
More  wheat  and  barley  are  produced  than  are  needed  at  home,  so 
that  Chile  helps  to  supply  olhet  nations  with  grain.  Large  herds  of 
cattle  are  also  reared,  and  shM'^  T«a»n%S&  wa  (A.*^  OciaftE  industries 
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in  sonthem  Chile.  Hides,  shoe  leather,  and  wool  are  exported. 
More  manafaaturing  is  carried  on  than  in  most  Soath  American 
countries,  the  principal  kinds  being  flour  milling,  cheese  making, 
tanning,  and  shoe  manufacturing ;  but  as  elsewhere  on  that  conti- 
nent, machinery  and  many  other  manufactured  articles  are  purchased 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Chile  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  countries  in  South  America. 
Its  government  is  stable,  and  its  industries  are  well  developed.  This 
progress  is  doubtless  in  large  part  due  to  the  temperate  climate, 
which  requires  energy  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  invites 
settlers  from  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  two  most  advanced  nations  of  South  America  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Citln.  —  The  principal  cities  are  Santiago,  the  capital  and 
largest  city,  situated  inland,  and  Valpakaiso,  its  seaport.  As  at 
Callao  (p.  807),  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  is  open  to  the  north ;  but 
the  wind  seldom  blows  from  that  quarter. 

Iblakds  neab  the  Continent 

The  Oalapagoa  Itlandt,  about  six  hundred  miles  west  of  Ecuador,  oo 
tiie  equator,  ate  a  group  of  small  volcanic  islands  owned  by  Ecuador. 
They  are  too  far  from  the  continent  to  show  on  our  map. 

Just  east  of  the  sonthem  tip  of  South  America  are  the  FcUMatid 
Jstonda,  which  belong  to  Great  Britain.  Still  farther  east  are  the  islands 
of  Stmth  Georgia,  also  British.  Just  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  is  the  low  island  of  Trinidad,  also  a  British 
possession.  This  island  is  especially  noted  for  its  extensive  pitch  lake, 
from  which  asphaltum  is  obtained  for  use  in  making  asphalt  pavements. 
The  asphaltum  oozes  slowly  from  the  ground,  and,  as  it  is  dug  out,  more 
oozes  forth,  as  if  there  were  an  inexhaustible  supply  beneath  the  surface. 

West  of  Chile,  and  belonging  to  that  country,  is  the  island  of  Jhou 
Fernandez.  This  is  the  island  where  Selkirk  was  wrecked,  and  by  soma 
is  thought  to  be  the  island  home  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  seems  quite  oe^ 
tain,  however,  that  Defoe  described  Tobago,  just  north  of  Trinidad. 

Rkview  Qvebtionb.  —  (1)  State  some  raMmblanoei  between  South  America 
and  North  America.  (2)  Describe  the  highland  ragione.  (3)  The  lonUnd*. 
(4)  In  what  reqteeta  do  North  and  South  America  dilfer?  (5)  Tell  about  the 
differeneea  in  temperature  indiifeTent  parts  of  South  America.  (6)  Explain  the 
region!  of  heavy  rainfall.  (7)  Where  are  the  arid  belts?  Give  the  raaooiu. 
(8)  What  about  the  lainfall  in  the  Huth?  (9)  Why  does  the  niuUV^wr]  itVeE.. 
tlwMaaonliitbetiapioalbeU?  (ID)  What  diSereaowin^:b«Vb»!bVa»H«\B«B>A 
bl  Soath  AntaOe^t    Wbyt   (11)  Tell  about  the  anVmaAa  ot  ^Axa  \jra^M&^  ^»«ifc> 
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(12)  Of  the  plains  and  mountains.  (13)  Describe  the  Indian  life  in  the  forest. 
(14)  What  can  you  tell  about  the  Incas  ?  (15)  State  the  main  facts  in  the  history 
of  South  America  since  the  whites  came.  (16)  Describe  the  principal  physio- 
graphic features  of  Brazil.  (17)  What  are  the  variations  in  climate?  (18)  Tell 
about  the  influence  of  rainfall  upon  the  vegetation  and  the  rivers.  (19)  Describe 
the  tropical  forest  of  the  Amazon.  (20)  What  valuable  products  are  found? 
(21)  What  can  you  tell  about  mandioca?  (22)  Tell  about  coffee  raising. 
(23)  What  other  products  come  from  Brazil?  (24)  Name  and  locate  the  prin- 
cipal cities ;  what  can  you  say  about  each  ?  (25)  Describe  the  physiography  of 
Argentina.  (26)  What  influence  have  the  physiography  and  climate  had  upon 
development?  (27)  How  does  ranching  in  Argentina  differ  from  that  of  the 
United  States?  Why?  (28)  What  are  the  principal  farm  products?  (29)  Tell 
about  manufacturing.  (30)  About  commerce.  (31)  How  does  Argentina  differ 
from  many  other  South  American  countries?  (32)  Compare  Buenos  Aires  with 
New  York.  (33)  Locate  the  other  cities  named.  (34)  What  are  the  industries 
of  Uruguay?  (35)  Name  the  capital.  (36)  Compare  Urug^y  with  Argentina. 
(37)  What  about  the  climate  and  products  of  Paraguay?  (38)  Name  the  three 
Guianas.  (39)  What  are  the  conditions  and  products?  (40)  Describe  the  physi- 
ography of  Venezuela.  (41)  What  are  the  principal  industries?  (42)  What  can 
you  tell  about  Caracas  ?  (43)  Name  the  Andean  countries  (44)  Tell  about  the 
climate,  its  variations,  and  influence  on  the  farm  products.  (45)  What  about 
the  minerals?  (46)  What  was  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards?  (47)  Give  rear 
sons  for  the  locations  of  the  capitals.  (48)  Of  what  importance  is  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  ?  (49)  Describe  the  physiography  and  industries  of  Colombia.  (50)  What 
about  the  capital?  (51)  Tell  about  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  industries  in  £cuft- 
dor.  (52)  Name  the  products.  (53)  Why  is  there  little  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing? (.54)  Locate  the  principal  cities.  (55)  Tell  about  the  physiography  and 
climate  of  Peru.  (56)  About  the  minerals  and  agricultural  products.  (57)  Locate 
and  tell  about  the  principal  cities.  (58)  What  about  the  large  lake  in  Bolivia? 
(59)  Tell  about  the  mining.  (60)  The  other  industries.  (61)  The  transpoitar 
tion  of  goods.  (62)  Describe  the  physiography  of  Chile.  (63)  The  climate. 
(64)  Name  the  mineral  products.  (65)  What  other  industries  are  developed? 
(66)  Why  is  Chile  so  progressive?  (67)  Locate  the  largest  cities.  (68)  Locate 
the  island  groups  mentioned. 

Review  and  Comparison  with  North  America.  —  (1)  Which  of  the  two 
Americas  has  the  advantage  in  regard  to  latitude?  Show  how.  (2)  Tell  about 
the  effects  of  the  trade  winds  in  each  continent  (Fig.  251).  (3)  Of  the  pre- 
vailing westerlies  (Figs.  250  and  252).  (4)  Locate  the  arid  sections  in  each 
continent,  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  rain  (Figs.  249*-252).  (5)  Point 
out  the  rainiest  section  in  each,  and  state  the  causes.  (6)  Which  of  the  two  conti- 
nents has  the  better  position  for  world  commerce?  Why?  (7)  Into  what  ocean 
do  the  principal  rivers  of  South  America  flow?  Of  North  America?  (8)  What 
can  you  say  about  the  regularity  of  the  coast  of  the  two  grand  divisions?  Which 
has  the  advantage  in  this  respect  ?  How  ?  (9)  Locate  the  principal  coast  cities  of 
South  America.  Of  North  America.  Give  the  main  advantages  of  the  location 
in  each  case.  (10)  What  about  the  number  of  lakes  in  each  continent  and  their 
value  for  commerce?  (11)  What  interior  cities  in  each  continent  can  you  locate? 
(12)  Compare  both  Brazil  and  Argentina  with  the  United  States  in  area;  in  popu- 
latioD,  CI 3)  Compare  Chile  with  Texas  in  these  two  respects.  (14)  What  im- 
portant farm  products  are  common  \<>  ^mWi  Xmrnca  and  the  United  States? 
(15)   Name  some  products  that  aie  ftxV«nav5r^\^  tw«A.\t\.  q»\»  vcA\w^\»  vol  the  other. 
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(18)  Which  parts  of  each  contineDt  are  especially  noted  for  cotton?'  Coffee? 
Wheat?  Cattle  and  sheep?  Copper?  Pre«ioug  metak?  (17)  What  is  the  pre- 
Toiling  kind  of  government  in  North  and  in  South  America? 

SuooKSTiOKS.  —  (1)  Give  several  reasons  why  South  America  has  been  much 
lees  rapidly  settled  than  North  America.  (2)  What  parts  of  North  America  have 
been  rising  and  on  that  account  possess  few  good  natural  harbors  ?  (A)  How  does 
the  Spaniards'  treatment  of  ttie  Incas  compare  with  their  treatment  of  the  North 
American  Indlfins?  (4)  Find  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  coffee  is  often  adul- 
terated. (5)  Make  a  sand  model  of  South  America;  a  drawing.  (6)  If  you  were 
expecting  to  emigrate  there,  where  would  you  prefer  to  settle?  Why?  (7)  What 
products  of  South  America  are  you  probably  seeing  and  using  from  week  to  week  ? 

For  Refebbhces,  see  Teacher's  Book. 
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The  St.  Gothard  Railway  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  Notice  the  three  levels.  At  this 
point  the  railway  paaaes  throngh  two  spiral  tunnels  in  order  to  climb  the  Iteep  slope  of 
the  mountain  vails;  before  finally  plaaglag  loto  the  main  St.  Gothard  tuunaL 


Fic.  303. 
Coal  mftp  of  Eunipe. 
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Part  IV 
EUROPE 

I.    PHYSIOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE,   AND   PEOPLE 

The  coDtinent  of  Europe  was  named  when  only  the  southern  part 
of  it  was  known  ;  that  is,  the  portion  that  is  separated  from  Africa 
and  Asia  by  water.  On  Figure  304  find  what  these  bodies  of  water 
are  called.  As  exploration  extended,  it  was  found  that  Europe  was 
really  continuous  with  Asia,  being  in  fact  a  great  peninsula  extend- 
ing weatvard.  Europe  and  Asia  together  actually  form  a  single 
continent  called  JTunutu  ,*  but  since  Europe  has  been  long  consid- 
ered a  separate,  continent,  and  has  figured  so  prominently  as  the 
home  of  the  civilized  races,  it  seems  best  to  treitt  it  separately.  * 

On  the  map  (Fig.  353)  trace  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asi& 
Make  an  outline  map,  insertingthe  boundaries  and  names  of  the  European 
countries.  Add  the  names  of  the  seas  and  the  larger  islands.  Wbatcountriee 
are  partly  or  wholly  on  peninsulas?  Add  to  the  map  the  large  rivers  with 
their  names.  Where  are  the  chief  divides  ?  Mark  with  heavy  lines  the 
location  of  the  principal  mountains  (Fig.  304).  Write  their  names  on  the 
map.  From  what  has  previously  been  learned,  what  can  you  tell  about 
the  people  of  Europe  ?  About  the  climate  ?  What  does  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  Caspian  Sea  tell  about  the  climate  in  that  section  ? 

Phtsiogbapht 

Highlands  and  Lowlaadi.  —  As  in  the  case  of  North  America,  the 
development  of  the  continent  of  Europe  has  required  millions  of 
years.  Far  back  in  time  mountains  appeared  above  the  aea  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  continent.  Although  greatly  worn  by 
the  weathering  of  the  ages,  and  much  reduced  in  elevation,  these 
mountains  may  still  be  seen  in  Finland,  Scandin&^m  (^AY&  -^xoxiKEiA. 
oooo^edby  Nonpay  and  Sweden),  and  Scotland  (.^Vgk  %Vb«xA%X)^i 
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as  well  as  in  Germany  and  Belgium.  They  resemble  tlie  mountains 
of  New  England  and  eastern  Canada,  that  tiave  likewise  been  greatly 
worn  by  weathering. 

Other  mountain  ranges  were  later  formed  in  southern  Europe  ; 
but,  like  those  of  western  America,  they  are  young  and  their  recent 
growth  has  been  vigorous.  Therefore  the  Pyreneet  (Fig.  336), 
Alpt  (Fig.  379),  and  CauemuB  (Fig.  307)  are  still  of  great  height. 
Find  each  on  Figure  304.  The  mountains  of  North  and  South 
America  form  continuous  chains,  with  the  highest  ranges  in  the 
west,  extending  north  and  south.     But  in  Europe  the  loftiest  moun- 


^ 
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tains  are  in  the  south,  extending  in  various  directions,  though  mainly 
east  and  west.  How  does  this  condition  promise  a  different  effect 
on  the  climate?  It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  mountains  are  not  con- 
tinuous, and  that  they  consist  of  chains  extending  in  various  direc- 
tions, that  Europe  owes  much  of  its  extremely  irregular  outline. 

Besides  the  mountains  mentioned,  there  is  a  long,  low  chain,  known 
as  the  Uroh,  which  extends  north  and  south  on  the  eastern  side,  and  for  a 
part  of  the  distance  forms  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Other 
scattered  highlands  are  shown  on  Figure  304,  Where  mainly  are  they 
situated '! 

Between  the  low  moautftina  ol  l\i«  north  and  east  and  the  higher 
raagea  ot  the  south  there  ia  a  -^eit^  exteTisv^*  ViVvwtA  cyi^,  304). 
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A  part  of  this  has  beeu  aubmerged  by  the  ainkiDg  of  the  laud,  thus 
forming  the  shallow  Baltic  Sea.  Beginniog  iu  the  west  with  south- 
ern England,  and  passing  through  Belgium  and  Holland,  or  the 
*'  Low  Countries,"  this  plain  broadens  as  it  extends  eastward  across 


laoMTn  MxoH  Uw  lavel  pUin  of  noith  Osrmany.    Pant  is  dug  on  tbls  plain 


Germany  (Fig.  808),  until  it  includes  almost  all  of  Russia  (Fig.  304). 
Estimate  its  length  east  and  west.  About  two  thirds  of  Europe  is 
included  in  this  plain. 

Coal  Beds.  —  While  these  mountains  and  plains  were  forming, 
coal  beds  were  also  accumulating,  as  was  the  case  in  America 
(p.  2)  during  the  Co<U  Period. 

Figure  305  shows  the  parts  of  Europe  in  which  coal  beds  occur. 
In  what  countries  are  they  ?  Most  of  the  coal  is  hituminoiu  or  soft 
coal,  though  there  is  some  anthracite.  In  a  number  of  sections 
Hffnite,  or  brown  coal,  is  mined;  and  peat  (Fig.  308)  is  also  dug  for 
fuel  in  western  Eui-ope,  where  the  damp  climate  favors  its  formation. 

The  Oreat  ke  Sheet. — At  the  same  period  that  eastern  North 
America  was  invaded  by  a  great  ice  sheet  from  the  north,  snow  accu- 
mulated on  the  highlands  of  northwestern  Europe  and,  changing  to 
ice,  spread  outward  in  all  directions.  Figure  806  shows  the  extent 
of  the  European  ice  sheet. 

The  CoMt  Irlne.  —  The  irregularities  of  the  ooast  line  of  northern 
Europe,  like  those  of  northeastern  Korth  America,  are  due  to  the 
flinlring  of  the  land.     The  Baltio  Sea  and  its  gdlh  represent  old  Und. 
valleys ;  and  the  hills  of  this  submei^ed  luuV.  ioTm  «VStM>c  S^K^wtt 
peninsalas^  or  tbmllow  banka  where  food  flakk  liboimiL 
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It  is  well  pTOved  that,  before  the  Glacial  Period,  the  British  lales  ime 
ooDQected  with  the  mainland  by  low  plains  where  the  Iforth  Sea  and 
English  Channel  now  exist.  An  elevation  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
would  restore  this  condition  by  changing  the  bed  of  the  Iforth  Sea  to  dry 
land.  This  would  then  extend  the  contioent  westward  beyond  the  Briti^ 
Isles,  thus  destroying  the 
bays  and  harbors,  and  alter- 
ing the  entire  outline  of 
northwestern  Europe. 

Id  southern  Europe 
the  rising  and  nuking  of 
small  areas  of  land — 
while  the  mountains  were 
forming — has  made  many 
peninsulas,  vith  bajs, 
gulfs,  islanda,  and  seas  be- 
tween.    The  Mediterra- 

A/fonJODtbecoutof  Norway  — ft  mountain  TftllBT        noan   itself   OOCUpleS   a 

•".f..*!^  '^o!!"  ^^"J:?^^^^  "y  """"^      basin,  thousands  of  feet 

of  the  lud.    (See  also  Fig.  3SB.)  «■"«—, 

in  depth,  formed  by  the 
sinking  of  this  part  of  the  earth's  crust.  Some  of  these  islands,  how- 
ever, are  partly  or  wholly  built  up  by  volcanic  action.  What  volcano 
is  on  the  island  of  Sicily  ?  (Fig.  375.) 

Climate 

Influence  of  Latitude.  —  Trace  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude  on  a 
globe  or  map  of  the  world.  Notice  that  while  the  49tli  parallel 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  western  United  States,  it  passes 
entirely  south  of  England,  crosses  France  near  Paris,  and  extends 
through  southern  Germany  and  Russia.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  Europe  lies  farther  north  than  the  United 
States,  and  due  east  of  Canada.  St.  Petersburg  ia  in  the  same 
latitude  aa  northern  Labrador ;  and  the  tips  of  the  peninsulas  of 
southern  Europe  reach  about  as  far  south  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Virginia. 

In  the  far  north,  near  the  Arctic,  the  climate  ia  bleak,  and  there 

are  barren,  frozen  tundras.     South  of  this  is  a  bolt  of  fir,  spruce, 

and  pine,  like  that  which  stretches  east  and  west  aorosa  central 

Canada.     But  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from   Istitade 

a/one,  the  climate  in  and  yoA  vsf^  o1  ^t!kaa\«i&  c£  «yargiQon  fozert 
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permits  the  growth  of  the  grains  and  fruits  that  flourish  in  southern 
Canada  and  northern  United  States.  In  southern  Europe,  in  the 
latitude  of  central  United  States,  such  semi-tropical  fruits  as  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  and  figs  are  cultirsted.  That  is  to  say,  the  products 
of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  are  such  as  grow  several  hundred 
miles  farther  south  in  eastern  North  America. 

That  these  products  are  raised  in  great  abundance  in  Europe  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  people  there  ;  for,  although  the  conti- 
nent is  much  less  than  half  the  size  of  North  America,  it  supports 
four  times  as  many  inhabitants,  or  nearly  400,000,000.  Let  us  see 
the  explanation  of  these  remarkable  facts. 

Resemblance  to  Western  Horth  America.  —  In  several  respects  the 
climate  of  Europe  is  so  similar  to  that  of  western  Nortli  America  that 
a  brief  review  will  be  useful.  Recall  the  facts  stated  on  pages  253,  272. 

The  prevailing  westerlies  are  felt  in  northern  Europe  as  in  the  . 
United  States.  Blowing  from  the  ocean,  and,  what  is  especially 
important,  from  across  the  warm  ocean  current  (p.  267),  they  dis- 
tribute an  enormous  amount  of  heatover  the  land.  It  is  the  wester- 
lies from  these  warm  waters,  more  than  any  other  factor,  that  allow 
crops  to  be  raised  nearer  the  pole  in  Europe  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  If  these  conditions  wei-e  not  present,  much  of  that 
densely  populated  continent  (Fig.  303)  would  be  barren  waste,  like 
Labrador. 

The  effect  of  the  ocean  winds  is  naturally  greatest  near  the  coast, 
as  in  western  North  America.  Therefore  England  has  a  mild,  rainy 
climate  ;  but  the  farther  eastward  one  goes,  the  less  is  the  influence 
of  the  ocean.  Thus  eastern  Russia  experiences  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  there  is  danger  of  serious  droughts.  Compare 
the  summer  and  winter  temperature  (Figs.  268  and  269)  and  the 
rainfall  (Fig.  810)  of  these  two  sections. 

Southern  Europe,  like  Lower  California,  is  not  affected  by  the 
westerlies  in  summer,  for  it  then  lies  within  the  belt  of  the  horse 
latitudes.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  southern  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece  receive  very  little  rain  in  summer.  Examine  Figure  310  to 
see  where  in  Europe  the  rainfall  is  light.  Find  some  places  where 
there  ia  abundant  rain  on  mountain  slopes. 

J1^^^^ffu;»  of  Cyclonic  Stomu.  — Thus  far  we  have  seen  a  strikiDg 
resemblanoe  in  the  climates  of  the  two  continents.  But  there  ore 
also  notable  difFennoes.  The  westerlies  are  less  ngoLu  \&  "^^xctvA 
than  in  weatam  North  America  because  oi  frw^uanh  mteixM'^^sucia.'Nsi 
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the  cjolonic  storms,  vhich,  after  passing  over  eastern  Korth  America, 
often  cross  the  ocean  and  continue  across  Europe  (p.  258}.  Why 
oau&ot  their  arrival  be  predicted  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  ? 

As  in  eastern  UDited  States  and  Canada,  the  cyclonic  Btorms  cause 
variable  winds  (Fig.  261).  For  example,  when  a  storm  center  is  west  of 
the  British  Isles  the  westerlies  are  interfered  with  and  the  winds  blow 
successively  from  all  points     But  while  storm  winds  from  the  east  bring 


rain  to  eastern  iNorth  America,  the  same  kind  of  winds  cannot  bring  rain 
to  eastern  Europe,  because  there  is  do  great  ocean  near  at  hand  to  supply 
the  vapor.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  ocean  water,  therefore,  eastern 
Europe  has  little  rain,  as  eastern  America  would  have  if  there  were  land 
instead  of  water  to  the  east  of  it. 


Effect  of  Mountain  Ranges. — The  direction  in  which  the  high- 
lands extend  is  another  cause  of  great  difference  between  the  climates 
of  Europe  and  America.  Id  America,  where  high  mountains  extend 
north  and  south  along  the  entire  western  margin  of  the  continent, 
the  warm,  damp  westeilies  are  soon  deprived  of  their  moisture. 
Tbia  ieares  a  vast  arid  and  wm\-Kt\d.  ax«B.\a.^^S&tecior. 
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In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  higher  ranges  extend 
nearly  east  and  west,  the  mountains  do  not  bo  seriously  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  vapor  to  the  interior.  Consequently  the  west  winds 
surrender  their  moisture  only  very  gradually.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  in  the  belt  of  westerlies,  from  western  Ireland  to  eastern 
Russia,  there  is  rainfall  enough  for  agriculture. 

The  east-west  direction  of  the  lofty  mountains  has  a  marked  influence 
on  the  climate  of  those  portions  of  Europe  that  lie  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  Rising  like  great  walls,  the  mountains  prevent  south  winds  from 
bearing  northward  the  heat  of  the  Mediterranean  basin ;  and  they  also 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  chilling  winds  from  the  north.  We  know 
that  Florida,  much  farther  south  than  southern  Europe,  is  visited  by  cold 
waves  and  accompanying  frosts ;  but  mountain  barriers  prevent  such  winds 
in  portions  of  southern  Europe. 

lolaod  Seas.  —  The  numerous  inland  seas  are  another  great  factor  in 
influencing  the  climate  of  parts  of  Europe.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Europe, 
locating  the  seas.  How  does  the  Mediterranean  compare  in  length  with 
Lake  Superior?  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  Great  Lakes  produce  a 
marked  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  neighboring  land,  moderating  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  It  is  this  influence,  added  to  that 
of  the  mountain  barrier,  that  gives  to  southern  Italy,  Greece,  France,  and 
Spain  such  an  equable  and  semi-tropical  climate.  How  must  these  seas 
influence  the  rainfall  ? 

People 

The  people  of  Europe  have  never  been  bound  closely  together 
as  one  great  nation  with  common  interests.  One  of  the  important 
reasons  for  this  is  the  fact  that  so  many  parts  of  the  continent  are 
quite  detached  from  all  others.  Spain,  for  example,  is  not  only  a 
peninsula,  but  it  is  separated  from  France  by  a  high  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  British  Isles  are  entirely  cut  off  by  water  ;  Scandinavia 
nearly  so;  and  Italy  itself  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  by  water  on  all  other  sides.  It  is  natural  that  people 
living  in  such  isolated  positions  should  not  feel  a  common  interest 
with  those  who  are  separated  from  them.  Thus  have  arisen  many 
different  customs,  beliefs,  and  languages. 

In  consequence  of  this  isolation  and  lack  of  common  interests 
there  are  many  more  nations  in  Europe  than  in  North  America. 
Count  them  (Fig.  368).     There  have  been  many  jealousies  and 
disputea  among  them  which  have  been  settled  b^  "wex^  wA  'Coisa 
boondariea  hare  heea  sabjeoted  to  numeiOTia  obangoft^  «a  oiw  laAass^ 
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or  another  has  seized  territory  during  war.  Notice  also  how 
irregular  are  some  of  the  boundary  lines.  Those  of  Germany,  for 
example,  have  been  determined  only  after  the  loss  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  human  lives. 

Influence  of  the  Discovery  of  America.  —  Of  the  many  great 
achievements  of  Europeans  within  modern  times,  probably  the 
greatest  was  the  discovery  of  America.  In  thinking  of  this  event 
we  are  apt  to  consider  only  the  mighty  influence  Europe  has  had 
on  America.  But  the  New  World  has  also  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  upon  Europe.  The  encouragement  given  to  navigation 
by  this  discovery  led  Europeans  to  explore  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  knowledge  was  thereby  greatly  increased  and  their 
wealth  as  well.  Also,  the  crowded  condition  of  Europe  has  been 
much  relieved ;  for  many  nations  have  poured  forth  emigrants,  not 
only  to  North  and  Soutli  America,  but  also  to  Australia  and  Africa, 
and,  more  recently,  even  to  Asia. 

Review  Questions.  —  (I)  Give  reasons  for  and  against  treating  Europe  as 
a  separate  continent.  (2)  Tell  about  the  highlands.  (3)  The  lowlands.  (4)  The 
coal  beds.  (5)  The  Ice  Age.  (6)  Locate  the  boundary  of  the  ice  sheet  (Fig.  306) 
on  Figure  353.  (7)  Tell  about  the  coast  line  in  northern  Europe.  (8)  In  southern 
Europe.  (9)  Of  what  advantage  is  the  irregularity  of  the  European  coast? 
(10)  Give  the  latitude  of  northern  and  of  southern  Europe.  (11)  How  about 
its  vegetation?  (12)  Its  population?  (13)  Remembering  its  latitude,  explain 
the  mild  climate  of  Europe.  (14)  IIow  are  its  regular  westerlies  interfered  with  ? 
(IT))  IIow  is  the  oast  and  west  direction  of  its  mountain  ranges  of  great  impor- 
tance? (lO)  What  is  the  influence  of  its  inland  seas?  (17)  Give  some  reasons 
why  Euroi)e  is  divided  into  so  many  nations.  (18)  How  has  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  proved  of  great  benefit  to  Europe  ?  (19)  In  what  respect  is  Europe 
the  Fatherland  of  other  countries  ? 

Correlation  with  Xortii  America.  —  (1)  Compare  Europe  with  North 
America  in  regard  to  highlands.  (2)  To  lowlands.  (3)  Distribution  of  coal 
beds.^  (4)  Extent  of  ice  covering,  (o)  Irregularity  of  coast  linea  (6)  Latitade. 
(7)  Vegetation  (see  also  pp.  20-21).  (8)  Population.  (9)  In  what  respects  are 
the  two  continents  alike  in  climate?  (10)  In  what  respects  unlike?  (11)  Com- 
pare the  number  of  degrees  of  longitude  in  Europe  with  the  number  in  Korth 
America.  (12)  Are  the  cyclonic  storms  as  much  needed  in  Europe  as  in  America? 
Why  ?  (13)  Why  should  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Europe  be  on  the 
western  side,  while  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  North  America  is  on  the 
eastern  side  ? 

SuGGESTioKS.  —  (1)  What  results  might  follow  if  the  mountains  of  Europe 
extended  north  and  south  near  the  western  coast  ?  (2)  What  disadvuitagm  do 
some  of  the  European  countries  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  east  and  west  dixeo- 
tion  of  the  mountains  on  their  southern  boundaries  ?    (3)  In  what  sectioii  wooUi 

'  Some  of  these  compariaona  wVH  \m  madA  euder  by  eTamintng  the  figmss  oa 
igea  264^266. 
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70a  expect  to  find  the  most  wild  aoimals?  (Fig.  303.)  (4)  Gire  reawna  why 
some  European  countries,  such  as  Germany,  ta^e  much  better  care  of  their  foreate 
than  Americana  do.  (5)  Can  you  tell  about  any  of  the  great  nars  and  great  gen- 
erals of  Germany,  England,  or  France  ?  (6)  Can  you  tell  of  any  of  the  changes 
ill  boundary  lines ;  for  example,  in  Poland,  oi  between  France  and  Germany  ? 


Fia.  W. 
Mlm>tL»ke,  Yoaamlte  Valley,  Ci,Utani\&. 


II.     THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

Position,  Size,  and  Importance.  —  London  is  fully  seven  hundred 
miles  farther  north  than  New  York  City,  and  the  British  Isles  are 
in  the  same  latitude  as  Labrador.  England  itself  is  smaller  than 
New  England ;  and  the  British  Isles,  including  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  several  hundred  small  islands,  are  not  much 
larger  than  the  state  of  Colorado. 

Yet  in  spite  of  their  northern  position  and  small  area,  tlie  largest 
city  in  the  world  is  located  in  the  British  Isles.  More  than  that. 
Great  Britain  has  more  manufacturing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  more  foreign  trade,  a  greater  number  of  vessels  upon 
the  sea,  and  more  colonies  (Fig.  312)  than  any  other  nation  in  exist- 
ence (Fig.  354).  There  are  of  course  reasons  for  these  remarkable 
facts,  and  we  shall  next  look  for  them. 

Inhabitants.  —  The  British  people  doubtless  offer  one  important 
explanation  of  the  above  facts.     Being  so  near  the  mainland  the 


Map  QilwTloNS.  -(I)  Wnik  t..Wiir.l  llu-  Brilinli  Isl.'S.  (2)  Whal  twi.  larR*  islands 
do  lliry  iiii-liKli:.'  (:t)  Wliiit  varem  M'|>iintii>  ilii-se  twii?  (4)  Namo  ilio  three  di\-i- 
aioDN  n[  r.renl  llrituin.  (5)  l^iiid  tlic  (>rkn<'y,  Ilcbrulos,  Stiittland,  suit  Chuinel 
JkIkti'Is.  TIk-t  am  iiic1<iil«l  amnng  tliu  British  IrIwi.  (iIj  Wlint  ma  IWs  eut  at  GnM 
Britain?  (T)  Wlmt  iviiintry  in  nearent  to  (ireat  Brilaiii?  (F\s.  S.'iS.)  (H)  What 
wiilrn  wparalc  tlie  tno?  (!l|  Make  a  skeli'li  map  of  thf-  Brilixh  I'Iph.  {10}  Cun- 
)>are  llie  coast  line  with  that  [<f  .Spain  (P\k.  Xf!)-  With  that  of  Nunray  (Fig.  :)S:i). 
Wbmt  sogfeution  di)  you  get  from  this  ciiuipaiisuii  1 
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islands  hava  been  invaded  by  many  hardy  people,  amoi^  them  the 
AngUt  and  Saxotu,  from  whom  the  words  SngUth  and  Angla-Staon 
have  been  derived.  The  Nbrman*  also  entered  Britain,  and  still 
earlier  the  Romans  nnder  Julius  Cesar. 

Although  formerly  divided  into  difEereat  nations,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  are  now  united  to  form  the  United  Kingdwm  at 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  seo* 
tions  are  noted  for  their  energy,  inteUigenoe,  and  high  ideals,  which 
in  no  small  measure  account  for  their  success  as  a  nation. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  The  Bouthwesterly  winds  from  over 
the  warm  ocean  (p.  321)  also  partly  account  for  the  greatness  of  the 
British  Empire.  Two  days  out  of  three  these  winds  blow  across 
the  British  Isles;  and,  since  they  have  traversed  a  vast  expanse  of 
warm  water,  they  greatly  temper  the  climate.  Indeed,  the  winter 
season  is  milder  than  that  in  northern  United  States,  and  the  summer 
is  cooler  (Figs.  268  and  269). 

The  prevailing  westerlies,  carrying  an  abundance  of  moisture 
(p.  321),  so  distribute  it  over  the  islands  that  no  section  suffers 
from  drought.  Yet  the  western  portions  receive  more  rain  than 
the  eastern,  because  the  ocean  winds  visit  them  first  (Fig,  814). 

The  highlands  also  influence  the  rainfall.  A  highland  rim 
extends  around  Ireland  (Fig.  313),  giving  to  the  surface  of  that 
island  the  form  of  a  shallow  plate.  How  does  that  influence  the 
rainfoll  ?  (Fig.  S14.)  Highlands  are  also  found  in  Wales,  western 
England,  and  most  of  Scotland  (Fig.  313). 

As  already  stated  (p.  317)  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  like 
those  of  New  England,  are  so  old  that  they  are  worn  very  low. 
While  this  upland  is  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  there  are  occasional  peaks  of  hard  rock  that  rise  to 
a  greater  height.  For  example,  the  granite  peak  of  Ben  Nevis  in 
Scotland,  the  highest  point  in  the  British  Isles,  is  forty-three  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation.  The  Scottish  Highlands  (Fig.  815)  are  so 
rugged  and  barren  that  few  people  are  able  to  live  there. 

Where  the  rocks  are  soft  and  easily  worn  away  by  water  there 
are  lower  and  more  level  tracts,  or  plains.  Point  out  the  broadest 
plains  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  (F^.  818). 

The  coast  line  is  very  irregular,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map. 
(Fig.  818.)  How  does  the  coast  compare  with  that  of  New  Bng- 
land  ?  Too  have  already  learned  that  this  irr^fularity  is  due  to 
nuking  of  the  land;  and  that  the  many  islands  are  the  orests  of 
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former  hills,  while  the  baya  and  hiirbora  are  submerged  Talleys. 
Since  the  mountainous  western  portion  had  more  deep  valleys  for  the 
sea  to  enter  than  the  level  plains  of  the  east,  there  are  more  good 
harbors  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  islands. 
On  both  sides,  however,  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  usually  make 
good  ports.     Why  ? 

Agriculture.  —  In  connection  with  agriculture,  much  live  stock  is 
raised.  In  fact,  grazing  has  of  late  so  increased  in  importance  that 
there  is  now  twice  as  much  land  in  pasture  as  in  crops,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  are  noted  for 
their  great  number  of 
fine  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses.  The  impor- 
tance of  grazing  is 
partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  much  of 
the  surface,  like  that 
of  New  England,  is 
too  rocky  or  moun- 
tainous to  be  culti- 
vated (Fig.  315). 
Besides  this,  some  of 
the  plains  in  eastern 
England,  although  too 
sterile  for  farming, 
make  excellent  pas- 
ture land.  Two  other 
facts  favorable  to 
stock  raising  are  tiie 
mild  winters  and  the 
damp  atmosphere, 
which  encourage  the 
growth  of  grass.  In 
addition  to  these  causes,  the  cheapness  with  which  grain  is  raised  in 
other  countries,  like  the  United  States,  and  transported  to  the  British 
Isles  on  the  larger  steamships,  has  made  it  less  necessary  for  the 
British  to  raise  grain. 

Several  of  the  smaller  islands  also  are  celebrated  for  their  live 
stock.  For  instance,  the  Shetlands  are  famous  for  Shetland  ponies; 
and  on  the  three  Channel  lBlandB,  —  3e.W6^,'oi'4«rasB^,MidAldemey, 


Fia.  314. 
Rafntall  map  ol  the  British  Isles. 
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—  near  the  French  coast,  three  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  developed 
which  are  well  known  in  the  United  States. 

The  cool  summer  climate,  which  is  of  advantage  in  some  respects, 
is  unfavorable  to  many  kinds  of  farming;  for  example,  it  prevents 
the  production  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grapes,  which  require 
warm  summers.  More  hardy  products,  however,  as  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat,  are  extensively  cultivated.  Turnips,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
peas  are  other  important  crops ;  also  hops,  which,  together  with 
barley,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Owing  to  the  many 
towns  and  cities,  truck  farming  is  of  importance. 

The  demand  for  farm  land  has  been  so  great  that  large  areas  of  swamp 
have  been  reclaimed  by  careful  draioage,  and  these  now  make  the  most 
fertile  farms.  But  in  spite  of  the  care  that  has  been  given  to  cultivating 
the  soil  and  to  raising  live  stock,  far  less  food  is  produced  than  is  needed 
by  the  inhabitants.  Such  vast  multitudes  are  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions that  if  they  were  deprived  of  food  from  abroad,  tliey  would,  it  is 


FiQ.  316. 
Putara  land  in  tbe  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

said,  begin  to  suffer  from  famine  within  a  month.  How  different  that  is 
from  our  own  country,  of  which  the  area  is  so  large,  and  climate  so  varied, 
that  it  not  only  supplies  the  food  we  need,  but  produces  enormous  quanti- 
ties to  be  sent  abroad. 

Fishing.  —  Since  the  early  inhabitants  had  to  Cioa*  ttife  ww^'m.'st&K*  "«» 
reach  these  isisuda,  and  sinoe  most  of  theii  descendasiXa  ^^'i«  \v««Al  «!^k^ 
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on  or  Dear  the  coast,  it  is  natural  that,  as  a  people,  they  ahould  become 
accustomed  to  a  seafaring  life.  This  sort  of  life  has  also  been  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  food  fish  abound  on  the  shallow  banks  of  the  North  Sea 
and  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  and  vest  of  the  islands.  More  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  twenty-five  thousand  boats  from  the  British 
Isles  are  employed  in  the  fishing  industry.     Among  the  fish  caught  are 


A  cottage  In  southwestera  Englaad. 

cod,  haddock,  and  herring,  as  off  the  coast  of  New  England  and  New- 
foundland. Another  important  kind  is  a  flat-tish,  the  sole,  which  resem- 
bles the  flounder  of  the  New  England  coast.  Salmon  enter  the  rivers  of 
northern  Great  Britain,  and  oysters  are  found  along  the  southern  coast. 

Many  fishing  hamlets  are  scattered  along  the  shore ;  but  the  fishing 
industry  here,  as  in  New  England,  is  becoming  more  and  more  centralized 
in  the  large  towns,  which  possess  the  capital  for  large  vessels  and  expen- 
sive fishing  outfits.  The  chief  centers  of  the  trade,  like  Boston  and 
Gloucester  in  Massachusetts,  are  London,  Hull,  and  Gkimsby  (Fig.  322), 
in  England,  and  Aberdern  in  Scotland. 

Mining.  — One  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  which  early 
attracted  people  from  southern  Europe  was  the  tin  in  southwestern 
England.  This  metal  is  not  mined  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but 
has  always  been  in  great  demand ;  and  even  before  the  time  of  Csesar, 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  came  to  England  to  obtain  tin  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  bronze.  Small  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  even  gold  and  silver  ores  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  British 
lalea,  but  at  present  there  is  almost  no  mining  of  these  metals. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  abundance  of  two  otiier  minerals,  coal  and 
iron  ore,  reminds  us  of  our  own  country.  This  one  small  island 
of  Great  Britain  produces  almost  as  much  coal  as  all  of  our  states 
together;  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  lead- 
ing coal-producing  countries  of  the  world.  Figure  317  shows  the 
sections  of  Great  Britain  in  which  coal  is  found.  While  most  of  the 
coal  IB  bituminous,  that  in  South  Wales  is  mainly  anthracite.  Large 
numhers  of  miners  in  the  United  States  are  Welshmen  who  have  come 
from  that  section. 

Parts  of  Great  Britain  possess  the  same  advantage  as  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  close  resem- 
blance of  conditions  about 
it  to  those  about  Birming- 
ham, England.  None  of 
the  British  iron  ore  is  far 
from  coal;  and  in  places 
the  same  shaft  is  used  to 
bring  both  coal  and  iron  to 
the  surface.  Limestone  is 
also  abundant  and  near  at 
hand.  What  suggestions 
do  these  facts  give  con- 
cerning the  development  of 
manufactures  and  the  loca- 
tion of  large  cities? 

Besides  these  minerals, 
various  building  stones  are 
extensively  quarried, aa  gran- 
ite in  Scotland,  and  slate  in 
northern  Wales.  Salt  ia  also 
found;  and  there  is  clay  of 
such  excellent  quality  for 
eartbenwaie  that  several 
towns  have  become  noted  for 
their  potteries,  as  Trenton 
and  Cincinnati  have  in  the 
United  States.  The  extent 
of  the  mining  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  indicated  by  tiie  fact 
that  there  more  than  half  a  million  persons  are  employed  nnde^round. 

ReaBims  for  Development  of  Hanufactuiing.  —  Considering  the 
abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  wool  (tcvm. 


L  map  •howlDK  tli«  coal  flsldB  of  th«  British  Isles. 
Why  ftre  k>  mftny  of  tha  luge  cities  on  or  near  Ihe 
coal  fields  ? 
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the  millioDS  of  sheep  on  the  other,  it  ia  clear  that  Great  Britain  is 
able  to  manufacture  extensively.  Even  in  very  early  times  the 
English  were  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  woolen  cloth.  Later, 
owing  to  numerous  wars  and  to  the  oppression  from  rulers  on  the 
continent,  England  became  a  refuge  for  oppressed  industrial  people 
from  the  mainland,  so  that  such  manufacturing  rapidly  increased. 

As  in  New  England,  the  hilly  sections  have  abundant  water 
power  due  to  the  former  glacier,  and  this  also  favored  manufacturing. 
Later,  when  steam  was  employed,  the  abundant  stores  of  coal  were  of 


Fro.  318. 
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great  importance.  The  use  of  steam  has  led  to  the  building  of  man; 
factories,  and  to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  centers.  Therefore, 
the  making  of  cloth  on  band  looms  at  the  homes  of  the  weavers  has 
been  generally  abandoned. 

The  peculiar  energy  and  inventive  genius  of  the  British,  which  kept 

their  machinery  in  advance  of  that  used  by  other  nations,  must  also  be 

eonaidered.      For  example,  it  was  the  Scotchman,  James   Watt,  who 

invented  the  modem  steam  en^nev  ^^^  i^  ^^^  Geo^e  Stephenson  who 

invented    the   first  locomotwe,    T^e  ■««n  w^^iSKW*  'A  ^  country  is 
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another  advantage ;  for  no  matter  where  a  factory  ma;  be  located,  it  is 
near  the  coal  fields  and  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  point. 

Woolen  and  Cotton  Manufactures.  —  In  the  mountaiDous  section 
of  northern  England,  near  both  coal  and  wool,  are  hundreds  of  fac- 
tories engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth.  The  principal 
center  of  this  trade  is  Leeds,  which  has  the  added  advantage  of 
water  power.  On  the  western  side  of  this  hilly  region  is  Brad- 
ford, noted  for  its  broadcloth  and  worsted  goods  ;  and  neighboring 
cities  manufacture  woolen  yarn,  hosiery,  carpets,  and  blankets.  The 
■woolen  industry  extends  northward  into  Scotland  and  southward  to 
Leicester,  where  the  surrounding  plains  produce  a  breed  of  sheep 
that  yields  a  wool  for  worsted  yarn. 

From  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  it  was  easy  to  move  to 
cotton  manufacturing;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  northern 
mountains  we  find  a  great  cotton-manufacturing  industry.  Damp- 
ness is  one  of  the  points  in  favor  of  that  section,  for  in  a  dry  air 
cotton  is  in  danger  of  becoming  too  brittle  to  spin  and  weave  easily. 
Another  reason  why  this  work  is  best  developed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island  is  the  fact  that  it  is  nearer  to  the  United  States,  from  which 
BO  much  of  the  raw  cotton  comes. 

The  center  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  is  Manchester.  What 
cities  do  you  find  situated  near  by  ?  This  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
including  southern  Scotland  and  the  two  sides  of  the  mountain  range 
of  northern  England,  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  textile  industry  in 
the  world.  Can  you  name  cities  of  New  England  which  are  likewise 
engaged  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture? 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  number  of  sheep  in  the  British  Isles,  the 
manufacturing  industry  has  so  far  outgrown  the  local  supply  of  wool  that 
millions  of  pounds  must  be  iiliported  every  year.  This  condition  resem- 
bles that  of  New  England,  where  much  of  the  wool  is  brought  from 
Ohio,  and  more  western  states,  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  As 
to  cotton,  since  the  British  climate  will  not  permit  its  cultivation,  it  ia' 
necessary  to  import  about  two  billion  pounds  a  year  to  supply  the 
mills.  Although  much  cotton  is  now  obtuned  from  Egypt,  India,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  our  Southern  States  still  supply  the 
greatest  quantity. 

Iron  and  Steel  Hannfacturii^.  — The  cities  in  Great  Britain  that 
are  most  noted  for  iron  and  steel  products  are  Birhtnghau  and 
Sheffield  in  England,  and  Glasgow  in  Scotland.     ^i-Ku^^t^^K^. 
manaf Bctures  jewelry,  vatciies,  Sreanns,  bicyclea,  a^Avm  fi>1i^'u«&^  «^a. 


Sheffield  has  for  centuriea  been  diBtingaished  for  cutleiy,  the 
existence  of  grindstoae  quarries  in  the  aeigbborhood  being  a  partial 
reason  for  thia  particular  industry.  Why  7  It  also  manufactures 
steel  rails  and  armor  platea  for  warships.  Glasgow  is  a  center  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  machinery 
of  various  kinds. 

In  citiea  round  about  these  places  are  similar  works;  and  as  in  New 
England,  many  of  those  occupied  with  the  textile  industry  also  produce 
textile  machinery  and  other  iron  and  steel  goods.  The  island  is  so  small 
that  coal  and  iron  are  cheaply  shipped  to  various  points ;  and  on  this 
account,  manufacturing,  though  best  developed  near  the  coal  fields,  is  not 
confined  to  these  districts. 

Thus  we  see  that  liere,  as  In  the  United  States,  coal  makes  possi- 
ble an  enormous  industrial  development.  But  in  spite  of  the  forest 
of  chimneys  in  England  and  southern  Scotland,  the  output  of  coal  is 


it  thii  place,  bat  It  hu 
now  eotar. 

taore  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  The  materials  to  be  manu- 
factured, however,  are  not  sufficient;  for  all  the  cotton,  much  of  the 
wool,  and  part  of  the  iron  ore  must  be  imported. 

These  three  industries,  connected  with  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
have  made  Great  Britain  one  of  the  great  workshops  of  the  world. 
The  most  important  is  cotton  manufacturing ;  iron  ranks  next,  and 
wool  is  third. 

Ireland.  —  Ireland  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Great  Britain  in 
geveral  respects.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  mainly  a  coantry  of  farms 
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inBteMl  of  mamifaotareg.  The  inild  climate  and  damp  atmosphere 
insure  ezoelleiit  ^rase  throughout  the  year,  and  about  four  fifths  of 
the  farm  land  is  in  pasture.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised.  As  in  Great  Britain,  the  prin- 
cipal grain  is  oats;  but  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips  ar? 
also  raised. 

Again,  unlike  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is  very  barren  of  minerals. 
Building  stones,  such  as  granite,  marble,  and  sandstone,  are  found, 
but  there  is  extremely  little  coal  or  iron.  For  that  reason,  whatever 
mannfactnring  has  been  developed  is  found  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  coal  is  easily  obtained  from  England  or  Scotland.  At 
one  point  the  two  islands  are  only  thirteen  miles  apart. 

The  lack  of  coal  for  use  iu  the  homes  is  partly  made  up  by  the  abun- 
dance of  "  turf  "  or  peat.  Owing  to  the  deposits  of  glacial  drift,  which 
have  obstructed  the  Btreanis  (Fig.  320),  the  level  interior  is  so  poorly 
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drained  that  msrshes  or  bogs  occupy  about  one  twelfth  of  the  entire  sur- 
face of  t^e  island.  The  water  in  these  bogs  protects  the  swamp  v^etation 
from  decay,  so  that  it  aoonmnlates,  forming  a  sod,  which,  when  dug  up  and 
dried,  makes  a  fairly  good  fuel.  It  will  be  remembered  that  similar  de- 
posits, in  the  larger  swamps  of  the  Coal  Period,  caused  the  coal  beds  whiah 
are  now  of  m  maab.  value  (p>  4).' 

While  nuombotiuuig  is  little  developed,  there  ia  one  kind  tiut 
flooriihei  is  Inknd;  namely,  the  nuking  of  Mwii.    Tb»Ii\A\^mMiiffc., 
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which  take  high  rank  in  our  country,  are  made  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  flax  plant.  Flax  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  from  which  linseed  oil  is  made. 
This  oil  is  used  in  mixing  paints  and  in  making  varnish.  In  Ire- 
land, however,  flax  is  raised  chiefly  for  its  fiber. 

The  damp  climate  of  Ireland  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  the 
cheap  labor  makes  possible  the  great  amount  of  care  required  in  preparing 
it  for  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  stem  of  flax  is  tall  and  slender,  and 
a  field  of  it  presents  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  a  field  of  oats. 
Instead  of  being  cut,  like  grain,  it  is  pulled  up  and  left  lying  upon  the 
ground  for  some  time,  exposed  to  the  dew  and  weather,  so  that  the  gummy 
substance,  which  holds  the  woody  matter  and  fiber  together,  may  decay. 
After  the  fiber  has  been  separated  from  the  woody  core  by  machinery,  it  is 
split  and  combed  out  with  a  steel  brush  and  thus  made  ready  for  spinning. 

Travelers  in  northern  Ireland  in  summer  see  field  after  field  covered 
with  flax,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  linen  factories  at  Belfast.  The  fiber  is 
made  into  thread  in  much  the  same  manner  as  cotton  or  wool,  and  this  is  then 
woven  into  napkins,  tablecloths,  etc.     Name  other  articles  made  of  linen. 

Ireland  forms  a  contrast  to  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  population. 
Not  only  is  it  far  less  densely  peopled,  but  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is  decreasing.  Partly  because  of  the  unfavorable  laws  imposed  by  England, 
the  Irish  have  long  been  discontented  with  their  lot ;  and  since  the  disastrous 
potato  famine  in  1847,  they  have  been  abandoning  the  country.  They  have 
sought  refuge  chiefly  in  America,  and  since  the  date  mentioned,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  from  8,000,000  to  5,000,000. 

Location  of  Principal  Cities.  —  The  cities  most  distingfuished  for 
manufacturing  have  already  been  mentioned;  namely,  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow. 
What  industries  are  developed  in  each  ? 

There  are  other  large  cities  along  the  coast;  for  so  much  manu- 
facturing calls  for  an  enormous  import  of  raw  materials  and  food, 
as  well  as  the  export  of  manufactured  goods.  These  cities  must, 
therefore,  be  the  gateways  to  and  from  the  island.  And  since  Great 
Britain  lies  rather  far  north,  between  Europe  and  the  New  World, 
these  shipping  points  must  be  located  on  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  sides,  at  those  points  where  the  best  harbors  exist,  and  not 
far  from  the  great  industrial  centers. 

First  among  the  coastal  cities  to  be  noted  is  London,  with 
Bristol  opposite  it  on  the  west.  Farther  north  is  Hull,  with 
Liverpool  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  in  southern  Scotland  is 
Edinburgh,  near  the  coast,  paired  with  Glasgow  on  the  west 
On  the  south  side  the  two  most  important  ports  are  Southaiif- 
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TON  and  PoBTSMODTH.  What  are  the  principal  cities  of  Ireland  ? 
Steamships,  railway  lines,  and  canals  connect  the  various  cities, 
carrying  immense  quantities  of  freiglit.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  there  are  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  canal  and  over 
twenty-one  thousand  miles  of  railway. 

Loudon.  —  This  city,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the 
Thames  River.  The  Thames,  like  many  other  British  rivers,  has  a 
wide,  deep  mouth,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  land,  and  London  is 
located  as  far  inland  as  high  tide  allows  vessels  to  go,  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  open  sea.  The  advantage  of  this  position  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  yet  has  direct  water  com- 
munication with  foreign  countries. 

As  in  all  great  cities,  one  of  the  principal  industries  is  manu- 
facturing, nearly  all  kinds  of  goods  being  made,  as  in  New  York, 


18  below  London  Bridge. 


Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  But  New  York,  we  know,  owes  its  great- 
ness largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  gateway  to  a  vast  productive  in- 
terior, while  almost  any  point  in  England  may  be  reached  by  rail  from 
London  in  a  few  hours.  Nevertheless,  although  Great  Britain  is  small, 
its  population  is  nearly  one  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  port  of  London  is  the  point  of  entrance  for  much  of  ita  food. 
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Id  fact,  this  is  the  greatest  shipping  point  in  the  world.  Its  rows  of 
piers  extend  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  and  its  railways  radiate  in  all 
dii-ections  (Fig.  322).  However,  the  fact  that  Loudon  lacks  coal  and  iron 
near  at  hand,  places  it  at  some  disadvantage  compared  with  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow. 

Besides  being  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  (Kig.  312),  which 
is  the  name  applied  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies, 
London  is  the  center  for  the  publication  of  books  and  magazines, 
and  is  provided  with  noted  picture  galleries,  libraries,  museums,  and 
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many  magnificent  buildings.  Its  wealth  and  trade  are  so  extensive 
that  it  has  been  the  money  center  of  the  world,  though  New  York, 
the  money  center  of  the  United  States,  now  rivals  it.  The  leading 
bank,  called  the  Bank  of  England,  is  the  agent  of  the  government 
in  many  of  its  business  transactions,  and  employs  about  a  thousand 
persons. 

London  being  a  very  old  city,  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  Some  of  the  principal  streets  are  too  narrow  for  street  cars,  so 
that,  unlike  American  cities,  the  people  have  to  be  transported  mainly  by 
omnibuses.  One  of  the  largest  companies  runs  thirteen  hundred  busses, 
and  employs  five  thousand  men  and  fifteen  thousand  horses.  However, 
underground  railways  which  encircle  the  great  city,  running  under  houses 
\  and  streets,  carry  an  enormous  number  of  passengers. 
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Near  London  are  many  places  of  interest.  Just  below  the  city,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  is  the  Greenwich  observatory  (p.  42),  from  which 
meridians  of  longitude  are  numbered  and  time  is  regulated.  A  few  miles 
up  the  river  Is  Windsor  Castle  (Fig.  323),  the  palace  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Empire.  Find  Cahbkidue  and  Oxfohd  (Fig.  322),  the  two  leading 
university  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

Other  English  Cities. —  Southwest  of  London,  on  the  coast,  is 
SOL'TH  AMiTUN,  wliere  ocean  steamers  from  the  United  States  often 
stop  (Fig.  327),  and  wliere  fast  trains  wait  to  convey  passengers  to 
the  metropolis.  Close  to  Southampton  is  Portsmouth,  which  has 
a  great  navy  yard. 

Almost  due  west  of  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  River,  is 
Bristol,  which  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  and  chocolate.  It  was  formerly  next  to  London  in  size,  but  Liver- 
pool has  now  far  out- 
stripped it.  Can  you  sug- 
gest some  reason  why? 
Just  west  of  Bristol  is  Car- 
diff in  Wales,  the  chief 
point  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  export  of  coal. 

Knowing  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  dense  popula- 
tion in  northern  England, 
we  can  tell  the  principal 
exports  of  Hull  and  Liv- 
erpool, What  must 
they  be  ?  The  former 
city  naturally  trades 
mainly  with  Europe,  and 
the  latter  with  tlie  Ameri- 
cas and  West  Africa. 

Before  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  the 
west  side  of  Great  Britain 
had  little  commerce,  and 
Liverpool  (Fig.  32-), 
therefore,  had  little  business  or  growth.  But  with  the  settlement  of 
America  the  city  grew  until  it  now  has  an  immense  trade  with  North 
and  Soutli  America,  and  is  the  third  in  size  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Ttic  chiircliyard  described  In  Gray's  "  Elegy. 
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Man;  passesgers  from  America  lasd  at  this  port  and  go  by  rail  to 
London.  Besides  its  commerce,  Liverpool  is  also  important  for  its 
sfaipbuilding.    What  circumstances  are  favorable  to  that  industry?    A 


Kenllwortb  Caslle,  described  by  Scott  in  "  Kenllwocth." 


ship  canal,  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  has  recently  been  built 
to  Manchester  at  an  expense  of  $  75,000,000. 

Cities  of  Scotland. — Glasgow  (Fig.  319),  on  the  western  side 
of  the  lowland  plain  of  southern  Scotland,  is  not  only  a  great  manu- 
facturing center,  but  it  is 
also  a  leading  shipping 
point  for  the  same  reasons 
that  Liverpool  is.  State 
them.  What  must  be 
some  of  its  principal  im- 
ports and  exports?  Why? 

Edinbdegh,  unlike 
the  other  great  cities 
named,  is  neither  a  ship- 
ping point  nor  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing 
center.  It  is  distin- 
guished as  the  capital  of  *"'"■  ^^■ 

Scotland,   and   as   one   of       Shakeapeaw'i  honse  at  Stntford-OD-ATOB.    Since  tbia 
I  1  ..  .      .   ■  plctora  naa  ttkea,  the  boa«e  faM  been  tomewhat 

the  most  beautiful  cities  chufBd  in  appe>nn«e. 
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of  the  British  Isles.  Its  importance  is  historical  rather  than  com- 
mercial ;  for  in  the  early  days  it  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
lowland  of  southern  Scotland.-  The  well-known  University  of 
Edinburgh  is  situated  here.  Leith,  a  short  distance  away,  ia  the 
port  for  Edinl^urgh. 

Fai-ther  north  on  the  coaat  are  the  important  porte  of  Ditndbr  and 
Abebdeek  (p.  330).  The  former  sends  forth  a  number  of  Arctic  whaling 
vessels  each  year,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

Cities  of  Ireland.  — The  principal  cities  of  Ireland  are  on  the  east 
and  south  sides.  Why?  What  has  already  been  said  about  Bbl- 
PAST?  (p.  336.)  It  is  also  noted  for  its  shipbuilding.  Doblis,  the 
capital  and  largest  city,  and  the  chief 
port  for  the  English  trade,  ships  farm 
and  other  products  to  England  and  re- 
ceives manufactured  goods  in  retam. 
QuEENSTOWN  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is 
■A  port  of  call  for  vessels  bound  from 
America  to  Great  Britain. 

Fuller  Reasona  for  the  Greatnesa  €f 
the  BrltiBh  Empire.  — While  we  have 
learned  many  facts  about  the  British 
Isles,  some  important  qaestions  ore  not 
yet  fully  answered.  For  example,  why 
does  this  little  country  possess  more 
colonies  (Fig,  312)  than  any  oUier 
nation  of  the  earth?  Further,  why 
should  it  have  the  greatest  foreign 
trade?  And  why  the  greatest  number 
of  vessels  upon  the  sea? 

Some  of  the  reasons  in  answer  to 
these  questions  are  as  follows.  The 
f^ct  that  Great  Britain  is  so  small  —  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  point  more  than  . 
seventy  miles  from  the  salt  water — is  a 
reason  why  many  of  the  British  have 
been  sailors.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  have  produced 
many  explorers. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  as  these  explorers  discovered 
new  parts  ot  the  world,  they  laid  claim  to  tiiem  in  the  name  of  their 


Fio.  327. 
A  Urice  Gi^rm.iD  .ileamehip  vhkh 
Htupa  at  Southanijitoo ;  lo  ahow 
ha  gre&t  size  iu  rntiipBrlBon  villi 
a  hif;h  build Ine  in  New  York  City 
and  with  Ibe  Washington  Monu- 
iDeDt(9tl3teethlgh).  Thelength 
ot  this  Bl«ajner  la  048  leet,  it« 
width  6H,  and  iU  depth  43  feet. 
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mother  ooantiy.  In  this  way,  and  by  war.  Great  Britain  came  into 
possessioD  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  North  America,  and  of  Canada, 
India,  Australia,  mach  of  Africa,  and  many  other  places  (Fig.  312). 
At  present  her  territory  includeB  about  one  fifth  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe  and  one  fourth  of  its  inhabitants. 

These  colonies  and  dependencies  help  to  explain  Great  Britain's 
enormous  foreign  commerce ;  for  the  colonies  have  found  it  more 
advantageous  to  trade  with  the  mother  country  than  with  other 
nations  speaking  a  different  language  and  having  less  understanding 
of  them  or  sympathy  with  them.  They  sell  to  her  their  raw  products, 
including  food,  and  she  in  return  sends  to  them  clothing,  steel  goods, 


and  other  manufactured  articles.  It  is  largely  the  exchange  of  goods 
with  these  colonies  that  has  made  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain 
nearly  twice  that  of  any  other  nation.  Next  to  her  colonies  Great 
Britain's  greatest  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  this  little  island  should  own  more 
vessels  than  any  other  nation  have  already  appeared.  In  fishing, 
exploring,  and  making  settlements,  a  large  number  of  ships  have 
been  needed;  and  for  the  proper  defense  of  her  widely  distributed 
colonies  many  warships  have  been  required.  Anottass  T«as»^  V«  v> 
lai^  a  navy  is  the  fact  that  the  British  ld.«  m«  cat  o&  \xQita  ^^ 
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other  nations  by  water.  They  must,  therefore,  rely  rather  upon 
warships  for  defense  than  upon  a  standing  army. 

Further  than  this,  the  British  are  actually  forced  to  own  many 
ships.  Here  are  over  forty  million  people  living  on  two  small  islands, 
from  the  soil  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  food. 
They  must  send  ships  away  for  their  flour,  meat,  sugar,  coffee,  etc. ; 
and  they  must  send  abroad  for  much  of  their  raw  material  for  manu- 
facture. Also,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  raw  materials  and  food,  their 
manufactured  goods  must  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
otherwise  their  extensive  manufacturing  would  be  impossible. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  remarkable  energy  of  the  British, 
are  the  principal  reasons  why -the  United  Kingdom  greatly  surpasses 
all  other  nations  in  the  number  of  her  warships  and  merchant  vessels. 

Government.  — The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  present  ruler  being  King  Edward  VII.  We  know 
that  in  the  United  States  our  general  laws  are  made  at  Washington 
by  a  Congress  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  law-making  body  corresponding  to  this 
is  called  Parliament.  It  is  likewise  composed  of  two  bodies,  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Hwiae  of  Lords  is  made  up  of  men  with  inherited  titles  who 
are  not  elected  by  the  people.  In  former  times  the  Lords  were  so 
powerful  that  the  people  had  little  control  of  the  government;  but  for 
many  generations  their  power  has  been  restricted,  and  the  House  of  Oom- 
mona,  whose  members  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  is  now  by  far  the  more 
important.  Through  them  the  people  are  able  'to  make  their  own  laws, 
and  the  government  is  therefore  one  of  great  freedom. 

While  the  sovereign  is  nominally  the  executive,  like  our  President, 
the  execution  of  laws  is  really  in  charge  of  a  Cabinet  composed  of  a  Prime 
Minister  and  several  other  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  their  actions.  If  the  Ministers  lose  the  support  of  the 
House,  they  are  obliged  to  resign ;  and  then  others  are  appointed  who  will 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  Give  the  location  and  area  of  the  British  Isles. 
(2)  What  noteworthy  facts  about  their  importance  ?  (8)  What  about  the  inhabit- 
ants? (4)  Tell  about  their  climate.  (5)  Their  physiography.  (6)  The  effects 
of  the  ice  sheet.  (7)  The  coast  line.  (8)  Why  is  so  much  of  the  land  in  grass  ? 
(9)  Tell  about  the  live  stock.  (10)  Wliat  crops  cannot  be  raised  ?  Why  ? 
(11)  TTfaat  are  the  principal  farm  products?  (12)  What  disadvantage  do  the 
people  suffer  in  regard  to  food  supply  *t  (1^"^  GWe  the  principal  facts  about  the 
dsbing  industry.    (14)  What  meWis  at«  ioxixA  \si  ieibaS^  os^aaStSAiM?    (16)  How 
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kboot  the  kboDdmnoe  of  coftl  and  iron  ore?  (16)  LocBte  the  chief  ookl  fields  In 
Graftt  Britkin.  (17)  Tell  about  the  iron  ore  i[i  Gre&t  Britein.  (18)  Name  other 
import&nt  mioersl  produots.  (19)  Give  reasons  for  the  deTelopment  of  textile 
manufacturing  in  Great  Britain.  (20)  What  cities  are  especially  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods?  (21)  For  cotton?  (22)  TeUaboutthe  manufao- 
tUM  of  iron  and  steel  goods.  (23)  What  about  the  farm  products  of  Ireland? 
What  about  minerals  there  ?  (24)  About  manufacturing  ?  (26)  What  is  used 
for  fael?  (26)  Tall  about  the  linen  iudustr;  of  Ireland.  (27)  About  the  popu- 
lation. (2S)  Name  and  locate  the  cities  in  Great  Britain  that  are  distinguished 
for  raannfaetnring.  (2B)  Name  and  locate  the  principal  coast  cities.  (30)  Tell 
about  London :  its  location,  principal  kinds  of  business,  etc.  (31)  What  noted 
places  are  near  by  1  (32)  Tell  about  each  of  the  other  cities  mentioned.  Locate 
each.  (33)  Give  some  reasons  why  the  British  Isles  have  more  colonies  than  any 
other  country.  (34)  Why  mote  foreign  trade  ?  (35)  Why  the  greatest  number 
of  vessels?     (36)  Tell  about  their  government. 

Sdoqebtioks.  —  (1)  On  a  sketch  map  of  Great  Britain  mark  the  position  of 
the  highlands  and  lowtanda  (2)  Considering  the  prevailing  winds,  which  side  (d 
the  great  cities  must  be  most  free  from  smoke?  (3)  Why  are  sheep  able  to  eat 
shorter  grass  than  cattle  ?  (4)  Make  a  list  of  goods  made  out  of  flax,  and  place 
samples  in  the  school  cabinet.  (5)  Write  a  paper  telling  in  what  wava  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States  depend  on  one  another.  (6)  State  ways 
in  which  New  England  and  Great  Britain  resemble  each  other.  (7)  What  names 
of  British  cities  have  yon  met  in  your  study  of  the  United  States  ?  In  what  por* 
tion  of  the  United  States  are  they  7  (8)  Collect  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  British 
Isles.  (9)  What  books  have  you  read  which  describe  the  scenery  or  the  people  of 
these  islands  ?  (10)  Find  out  other  facts  about  the  large  Bteamshipe.  (11)  What 
advantages  do  you  see  in  the  fact  that  the  British  Isles  are  near  the  continent,  yet 
separated  by  water?  (12)  Bead  in  George  Eliot's  "SiIaBMarner"fora  description 
of  old-fashioned  manufacturing  by  hand  looms.  (13)  Also  in  "  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  for  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  factories. 
(14)  Read  Gray's  ■'  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  (15)  Read  Scott's 
"  Kenilworth."  (16)  Find  out  some  facts  about  Queen  Victoria.  (17)  What  do 
you  know  about  Shakespeare? 

For  References  to  books  and  articles,  see  Teacher't  Book. 


III.     THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  BELGIUM 

Map  Qubstions  (Fig.  337).  —  (1)  Compare  the  Krea  of  the  Netberluida  with 
that  of  Belgium ;  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  (2)  Comp&re  the  cout  lines  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium.  (3)  What  large  river  cioeges  the  NetherrlftDds ? 
Through  what  countries  does  it  pass  ?  (4)  What  countries  border  the  Nether- 
lands?   (5)  Belgium  7    (6)  Hake  an  outline  map  of  these  two  countries. 


The  Netherlands  (Holland) 

Physiography.  —  Figure  329  shows  the  Netherlands  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar country.  The  greater  portion  is  very  low,  and  some  parts 
are  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  below  sea  level.  In  fact,  if  protection 
against  sea  and  river  were  not 
provided,  about  one  half  of  the 

surface  would  be  occasionally  or 

/fi'\:  j^^^^^^^H  permanently  under  water.  This 
explains  why  the  country,  some- 
times called  Holland,  is  more  oom- 
monly  known  aa  the  Netherlands, 
a  word  meaning  hm  eomiirj/. 

The  Rhine  has  brought  much  of 
the  soil ;  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  all  the 
way  from  the  Alps.  A  large  part 
of  the  country  ia,  in  fact,  a  delta  of 
sand  and  clay  built  by  the  Rhine, 
and  it  ia  ao  low  and  level  that  over 
much  of  the  surface  the  only  notable 
elevations  are  either  sand  dunes, 
thrown  up  by  the  wind,  or  glacial 
moraines  of  saud  and  gravel.  In 
Figure  306  notice  how  far  the  ice 
sheet  advanced  in  thia  section.  Hard  rocks  are  found  only  in  the 
eaatem  and  southeastern  parts,  where  the  highest  point  is  a  little  over  a 
thousand  feet. 

In  so  level  a  country  there  can  be  little  water  power;  and  little 
aineral  wealth  may  be  expected  in  the  soft  clays  and  sands.  Some 
iron  18  found  in  the  bogSi  'w\v\c'\i  %!«  «t.\kq&vs«>  v^d.  &  small  amount 
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of  fuit!  is  milled  in  the  exlffin 

is  lliL-re  promise  of  mucli  manufacturing'.' 

Owing  to  all  these  disadvantngea  the  Netherlands  might  seem  to 
be  iacapable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  Nevertheless,  that 
country  has  about  two  thirds  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  remarkably 
productive  state  of  New  York,  which  is  four  times  as  large. 

People  and  Government.  —  Perhaps  the  leading  explanation  of  this 
prosperity  is  the  high  character  of  the  Dutch  people,  as  the  Nether- 
landers  are  called.  For  centuries  they  have  felt  an  intense  love  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty;  but,  being  a  small  nation,  they  have 
suffered  many  hardships  in  attempting  to  establish  independence  and 


tolerant  laws.  At  one  time  they  were  under  German  control:  later 
they  came  under  the  cruel  rule  of  Spain  ;  but  finally  they  obtained 
their  independence,  and  their  form  of  government  is  now  a  limited 
monarchy. 

While  their  belief  in  freedom  brought  then:  untold  suffering,  it  was  a 
cause  of  progress  as  well.  It  was  to  Holland  that  the  Pilgrims  first  fied 
when  religious  persecutions  drove  them  from  England ;  and  from  time  to 
time  large  numbers  of  Huguenots,  Germans,  and  others  found  refuge 
there.  Their  settlement  in  the  Netherlands  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
intelligence  with  which  Dutch  industries  were  developed. 

Agriculture.  —  Agriculture,  including  grazing,  is   the    principal 
idiistry  of  the  kingdom,  although,  largely  on  account  of  Kw^«i^ 
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iind  sund  dimes,  a  fifth  of  its  area  is  waste  land.  The  principal 
farm  products  are  grains,  sueli  as  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and 
buckwheat ;  also  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  beans,  peas,  and  flax.  More 
land  is  devoted  to  pasturage  (Fig.  330)  than  to  these  crops,  partly 
because  much  of  tlie  higher  land  is  too  sandy  tor  cultivation,  and 
partly  because  the  moisture  in  the  lowlands  aids  in  the  growth  of  excel- 
lent ijniss.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised  in  great  num- 
bers; and  quantities  of  but- 
ter and  cheese  are  made. 

There  is,  of  course,  good 
reason  why  the  Dutch  have 
been  williDg  to  endure  the 
labor  and  danger  Involved 
in  reclaiming  large  tracts  of 
land  from  the  sea.  As  the 
{topnlation  increased,  and  the 
need  of  new  farm  land  grew, 
it  was  found  possible  to  keep 
tlie  high  tides  and  rivers 
from  overflowing  the  salt 
marshes  and  flood  plains. 
In  this  way  the  people  have 
added  large  areas  of  fertile 
land,  and  have  also  been  en- 
couraged to  undertake  tlie 
even  more  difficult  task  of 
i-cclaiming  the  shallow  aea- 
bottom. 

Snrh  drainage  began  in 
the  twelfth  century  and  has 
continued  until  the  present  day.  It  has  already  about  doubled  the  area 
of  the  Ketbcrlands,  and  now  a  scheme  is  under  way  to  reclaim  the  Zuider 
Zee  itself  (Fig.  :i20}. 

The  ditpbos  for  draining  the  land  really  form  canals,  which,  by  means 
of  their  eiiilwinkiuents,  inclose  tiousps,  gardens,  and  fields,  much  as  fences 
or  stone  walla  inclose  houses  and  gardens  in  other  countries.  They  are 
so  numerous  that  they  extend  over  the  lowlands  in  a  great  network, 

Hanufacturing.  —  Although  there  is  very  little  coal  or  water 
power  ill  the  kingdom,  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  near  by  in 
Belgium,  Gennany,  and  England.  Accordingly,  since  the  people 
require  quantities  of  cloth,  shoes,  machinery,  etc.,  they  import  coal 
and  many  nece.ssary  raw  materials  in  order  to  manufacture  for 
themselves.     The  strangers  ^\vo  ftei.  to  'fibft  ^S.^'Ciatlaaiis  to  escape 
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persecution  did  much  toward  developing  early  manufacturing,  and 
tliis  industry  now  I'anks  next  in  importance  to  agriculture. 

Commerce.  —  Commerce  is  highly  developed  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ditches,  built  primarily  for  purposes  of  drainage, 
are  also  valuable  as  canals;  and  these,  together  with  the  rivers,  make 
transportation  by  water  very  easy  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  flat-topped  dikes  also  make  excellent  wagon  roads  ;  and  the 
level  nature  of  the  land  renders  the  construction  of  tramways  and  ■ 
railways  a  simple  matter.  Many  of  the  railways  connect  directly 
with  the  European  trunk  lines. 

In  the  second  place,  the  potition  of  Holland  gives  her  a  distinct 
commercial  advantage.      The  Netherlands  lie  directly  in  the  path  of 
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FiO.  332. 
A  canal  [a  AmiterdBm.    Notice  the  peculiar  froiitB  nt  tlie  Dutch  houras. 

entrance  to  nortliern  Europe,  and  the  country  is  crossed  by  the 
Rhine  River,  which  is  navigable  for  a  long  distance  into  Germany, 
Therefore  much  of  the  American  and  British  trade  witli  central 
Europe  is  carried  on  through  Holland. 

Colonlea.  — The  Dutch  colonies  (Fig.  354)  furnish  athlrd  reason  for  an 
extensive  development  of  commerce.  Since  the  very  earliest  times  the 
Dutch  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  salt  ■w&tet,  ■StA,Qx^'gVKs«\fe«^ 
battled  with  the  sea  in  rflciaiming  land,  but  to  ■vi&vt,  «om«  oi  'Cosm  ■qrw-'s 
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neighbors  they  have  been  obliged  to  cross  it.  Moreover,  both  the  Zuider 
Zee  and  the  North  Sea,  near  at  hand,  contain  many  food  fish ;  and  this 
fact  has  led  to  development  of  the  fisheries,  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  country. 

The  men  have  therefore  become  expert  sailors  ;  and  when  discoveries 
of  new  lands  were  made,  the  Dutch  sailors  naturally  shared  in  the 
explorations  and  established  colonies. 

The  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  colonize  our  Hudson  valley  was  thwarted 
by  the  English ;  but  Holland  retains  possession  of  other  important  regions. 
Of  these,  Dutch  Guiana  in  South  America  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  300) ;  but  the  most  important  are  Java  and  several  other  East  India 
islands.  The  manufacture  of  raw  products  from  the  colonies  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  coast  cities. 

The  possession  of  these  colonies,  Holland's  location,  her  water  and  rail 
connections  Avith  other  countries,  and  her  many  canals  and  excellent  roads, 
make  the  transportation  of  goods  an  important  industry. 

Cities.  —  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  are  the  two  principal 
commercial  centers.  The  former,  the  largest  city  in  the  Netherlands, 
is  about  the  size  of  Baltimore.  It  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by 
canal,  and  is  noted  for  its  university  and  museums,  as  well  as  its 
shipping,  manufacturing,  and  diamond  cutting.  The  rulers  of  Hol- 
land are  crowned  at  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  although  the  royal  family 
resides  at  The  Hague,  where  the  government  buildings  are  situated. 

Rotterdam,  next  to  Amsterdam  in  size,  is  the  great  seaport  of 
the  Netherlands.  Its  location  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  makes 
it  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
explains  why  it  is  the  European  terminus  for  some  of  the  great 
steamship  lines  from  New  York  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Belgium 

Physiography.  — The  surface  of  Belgium  forcibly  recalls  that  of 
Holland.  The  land  is  low  and  flat  in  the  northern  and  western  parts^ 
and  gradually  rises  and  grows  more  rolling  toward  the  south  and  east. 

However,  the  highest  point  in  Belgium  (2230  feet)  is  more  than 
twice  that  in  the  Netherlands.  Instead  of  being  caused  by  glacial 
moraines  and  sand  dunes,  this  highland  is  a  mountainous  region, 
formed  by  upheaval  of  the  earth's  crust  (Fig.  333).  The  weathering 
of  ages,  which  has  worn  these  mountains  so  low,  has  revealed  valu- 
able mineral  deposits,  especially  coal  and  iron,  which  fortunately 
occur  near  together,  as  in  England.  Lead,  zinc,  and  silver  are  also 
obtained. 


Belgium,  therefore,  possessea  agricultural  advantages  similar  to 
those  of  Holland,  while  the  miDerals  secure  opportunities  for  manu- 
factariug  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Dutch.  These  facts  help  to 
explain  why,  although  Belgium  is  even  smaller  than  Holland,  it« 
population  is  one  fourth  larger,  or  about  6,500,000.  How  does  that 
compare  with  the  population  of  New  York  state  ?  Indeed,  the  small 
country  of  Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  regions  on 
the  earth.  Figure  out  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile 
and  compare  it  with  the  number  in  New  York,  or  in  your  own  state. 

People  and  Government.  —  Like  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians  have 
endured  untold  sufferings  in  their  long  struggle  for  independence. 
Their  country  has  been,  to  some  extent,  a  battlefield  for  tlie  larger 
countries  or  powers  of  Europe;  for  example,  the  io^tJe  of  Waterloo^ 
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by  which  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  ended,  was  fought 
there  in  1815.  Since  1880,  however,  the  Belgians  have  been  inde- 
pendent.    Their  form  of  government  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Belgians  is  of  the  highest  order.    Even  dux«v% 
the  Middle  Ages  their  woolen  maDnfaotures  weie  &«  \KNk  &.«44^sq^  '^  _ 
Europe,  and  at  vuioas  times  the  kings  of  EngVaod  ^fft  m&raiMAL  "Mk^ri^ 


artisans  to  move  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  factory 
work.  Since  the  great  nations  of  Europe  have  declared  Belgium  neutral 
territory,  thus  prohibiting  further  fighting  there,  the  people  have  found  it 
necessary  to  keep  only  a  email  standing  army,  and  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  industries.  As  a  result,  Belgium  has  enjoyed  a  Tonderfnl 
industrial  growth. 

Agriculture. —  A  very  small  part  of  Belgium  is  below  sea  level; 
but,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  much  of  the  country  is  so  flat  and  fertile 
that  a  view  on  the  Belgian  plain  would  closely  resemble  that  iu  Fig- 
ure 330.  More  than  half  the  inhabitants  areengaged  in  agriculture, 
the  chief  products,  besides  live  stock,  being  grain,  flax,  hemp,  fruit, 
and  sugar  beets.  Amo.ng  the  farm  animals,  the  Flemish'  horses  are 
especially  noted  for  their  great  size  and  strength. 

The  Belgian  method  of  farming  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  in  the 
United  States ;  for  instead  of  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  several  thou- 

sand  acres,  farms  in  Belgium  usually 

contain  not  more  than  two  or  three 
acres.  To  a  large  extent,  spading 
takes  the  place  of  plowing,  and 
such  hand  tabor,  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  generations,  secures 
large  yields  of  the  best  qoali^. 
Flemish  flax  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
In  spite  of  such  careful  cultivatioii  of 
the  soil  much  food  has  to  be  imported, 
as  in  Great  Britain. 

Hialng  and  Hannfactorlng. — 
Quite  distinct  from  the  level 
northern  pluin,  close  set  with 
farms  and  towns,  is  the  hilly 
region  of  the  southern  angle,  cov- 
ered with  forests  and  rich  in 
minerals.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  are  engaged  ia  min- 
ing, and  coal  and  coke  are  among  the  leading  exports.  Around  the 
northwest  slope  of  the  hilly  region  is  located  one  of  the  world's 
busiest  industrial  regions.  As  in  England,  the  three  important 
kinds   of   manufacturing    are     cotton,   wool,   and    iron    and   steel. 

'Derived  horn  Flanden,  a.  former  country  of  Europe  wblch  Included  ft  part  of  tb« 
IfetberlandB,  Belgium,  and  Fiance.    "SewV^  \iall  <.te  Belgians  apeak  the  Flemiah 


Linett  and  glaas  are  also  made.  But  the  country  is  so  small,  and 
there  are  so  many  water  ways  and  railways, —  as  in  the  Netherlands, 
—  that  coal  is  transported  cheaply  to  all  sections.  Manufacturing, 
therefore,  is  well  distributed,  although  the  coal  comes  from  tlie  south. 
Commerce- —  By  its  position  Belgium  secures  many  of  the 
advantages  that  Holland  enjoys;  that  is,  it  is  a  gateway  to  and 
from  the  interior  of  Europe.  To  be  sure,  its  coast  line  is  only 
about  forty  miles  in  length  and  the  water  there  is  shallow;  but 
Antwerp  has  an  excellent  harbor.  There  is  no  large  river  like 
the  Rhine  in  Holland,  but  two  smaller  streams,  rising  in  France, 
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are  navigable  for  some  distance.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
system  of  canals.  Besides  these  water  ways,  Belgium  has  more 
miles  of  railway,  for  its  size,  than  any  other  country;  and  the  rail- 
ways are  closely  connected  with  the  large  trunk  lines.  For  these 
reasons  transportation  of  goods  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in 
Belgium. 

While  the  Belgians  do  not  possess  such  valuabVe  coXonVe^  ba "Ca^Ti'i.'wJo^ 
they  liave  been  promiDeot  in  African  explor&tvon.    It  "waa  ^i*  "B€i.^ja»- 
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king  who  sent  Stanley  to  Africa,  and  the  King  of  Belgium  is  sovereign  of 
Kongo  State. 

Cities. —  Brussels,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  is  about  the  size  of  Boston.  The  name 
Brussels  carpets  suggests  one  of  its  industries;  but  carriage  and  lace 
making  are  at  present  among  its  most  important  kinds  of  manufac- 
ture. It  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  political  and  commercial 
center,  having  numerous  picture  galleries,  museums,  and  schools. 

Antwerp,  next  in  size,  is  situated  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  a  small  river.  Some  of  the  great  steamship  lines  from  New 
York  have  their  European  terminus  there,  and  the  port  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  The  leading  kinds  of  manufacturing 
are  sugar  refining,  distilling,  lace  making,  and  shipbuilding. 

Many  other  cities  are  distinguished  for  manufacturing.  The  largest 
are  Liege,  the  "  Birmingham  of  Belgium,"  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  firearms,  cutlery,  glass,  and  various  kinds  of  machinery ;  and  Ghent 
(Fig.  335),  noted  for  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  for  machinery. 

Review  Questions. —  The  Netherlands,  —  (1)  Tell  about  the  physiography 
of  Holland.  (2)  What  are  the  principal  mineral  products?  (3)  How  does  Hol- 
land compare  with  New  York  in  size  and  population?  (4)  Tell  about  the  people ; 
the  government ;  agriculture.  (5)  State  reasons  for  reclaiming  the  land.  (6)  What 
about  manufacturing  ?  (7)  Give  three  reasons  for  the  extensive  development  of 
Dutch  commerce.  (8)  How  have  the  Dutch  come  to  have  several  important  colo- 
nies?    (9)   Name  the  principal  colonies.     (10)  Tell  about  the  chief  cities. 

Belgium. —  (11)  Compare  Belgium  with  Holland  as  to  physiography. 
(12)  Tell  about  the  importance  of  Belgium  ;  its  people  and  government ;  its  agri- 
culture ;  its  mining  and  manufacturing.  (13)  What  reasons  are  there  for  its 
important  commerce  ? 

Sugop:stion8.  —  The  Netherlands,  —  (1)  Why  are  the  winds  likely  to  blow 
with  8j:)ecial  force  and  regularity  across  Holland  ?  (2)  Why  is  this  fact  of  value 
to  the  Dutch  ?  (3)  What  effect  must  the  winds  have  upon  the  rank  vapors  that 
rise  from  the  damp  soil  ?  (4)  What  do  you  know  about  the  flower  gardens  of 
the    Dutch?     (5)  Have   you   seen    any    Dutch  pottery,  especially  Delft   wares? 

(6)  Why  dill  not  the  Pilgrims  remain  in  Holland  instead  of  coming  to  America? 

(7)  Why  should  not  Rotterdam  ]>e  as  large  a  city  as  New  York?  (8)  Find  out 
about  the  Peace  Conference  of  1899  at  The  Hague.  (9)  What  reasons  are  there 
for  selecting  a  small  country  like  Holland  for  this  purpose,  and  for  making  treaties 
between  nations  which  have  been  at  war? 

Belgium.  —  (10)  There  are  greater  extremes  of  temperature  in  Belgium  than 
in  England.  Why?  (11)  Find  out  some  facts  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
(12)  Give  several  reasons  for  spading  instead  of  plowing  land.  (18)  Examine  a 
piece  of  lace.    From  what  material  is  lace  manufactured,  and  how  is  the  work  done  ? 

For  R£FERENCE8,  See  Teacher's  Book. 
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(For  Map  Queatioiia,  see  Map,  Fig.  3:J7.) 

People  and  GovernmeDt. —  The  early  inbabitanta  of  France,  called 
Gauls,  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  taught  them  their  lan- 
guage and  many  of  their  customs.  After  the  fall  of  Home,  France 
was  divided  into  independent  kingdoms,  which  were  often  at  war 
with  one  another  or  with  neighboring  countries. 

The  situation  of  France  has,  however,  tended  to  bring  the  king- 
doms together;  for  the  country  is  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  tlie  sea, 
and  elsewhere,  in  large 
p»rt,  by  mountains.  No- 
tice how  completely  the 
Pyrenees  separate  France 
from  Spain;  and  what  ii 
barrier  the  lofty  Alps  form 
along  the  Italian  and  Swiss 
boundaries.  Even  nortii 
of  the  Alps,  a  part  of  tlie 
boundary  is  formed  by 
highlands,  While  the  in- 
habitants were  thus  partly 
protected  from  invasion, 
there    were     few  barriers 
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within  France  itself  that  kept  them  apiirt.  It  was  not  difficult, 
therefore,  to  bring  them  under  one  rule.  At  present  France  has  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

Monaco  in  the  southeast  and  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees  (p.  3(>5)  are  the 
only  exceptions.  The  ptiticipality  of  Monaco,  only  eight  siiiiai*  iiiilea  in 
area,  is  a  noted  winter  resort  l>ecanse  of  tlie  fine  climate. 

Physit^rapby  and  Climate.  —  As  we  Jmve  seen,  the  chief  high- 
lands of  France  are  in  the  south  and  southeast.  Among  these  high- 
lands the  loftiest  are  the  Alps,   whose  highest  peak,    Mt.    Blanc 
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king  who  sent  Stanley  to  Africa,  and  the  King  of  Belgium  is  sovereign  of 
Kongo  State. 

Cities. —  Brussels,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  is  about  the  size  of  Boston.  The  name 
Brussels  carpets  suggests  one  of  its  industries;  but  carriage  and  lace 
making  are  at  present  among  its  most  important  kinds  of  manufac- 
ture. It  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  political  and  commercial 
center,  having  numerous  picture  galleries,  museums,  and  schools. 

Antwerp,  next  in  size,  is  situated  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  a  small  river.  Some  of  the  great  steamship  lines  from  New 
York  have  their  European  terminus  there,  and  the  port  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  The  leading  kinds  of  manufacturing 
are  sugar  refining,  distilling,  lace  making,  and  shipbuilding. 

Many  other  cities  are  distinguished  for  manufacturing.  The  largest 
are  LiJjge,  the  "  Birmingham  of  Belgium,"  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  firearms,  cutlery,  glass,  and  various  kinds  of  machinery ;  and  Ghent 
(Fig.  335),  noted  for  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  for  machinery. 

Review  Questions. —  The  Netherlands,  —  (1)  Tell  about  the  physiography 
of  Holland.  (2)  What  are  the  principal  mineral  products  ?  (3)  How  does  Hol- 
land compare  with  New  York  in  size  and  population  ?  (4)  Tell  about  the  people ; 
the  government ;  agriculture.  (5)  State  reasons  for  reclaiming  the  land.  (6)  What 
about  manufacturing  ?  (7)  Give  three  reasons  for  the  extensive  development  of 
Dutch  commerce.  (8)  How  have  the  Dutch  come  to  have  several  important  colo- 
nies?    (9)   Name  the  principal  colonies.     (10)  Tell  about  the  chief  cities. 

Belgium. —  (11)  Compare  Belgium  with  Holland  as  to  physiography. 
(12)  Tell  about  the  importance  of  Belgium  ;  its  people  and  government ;  its  agri- 
culture ;  its  mining  and  manufacturing.  (13)  What  reasons  are  there  for  its 
important  commerce  ? 

Suggestions.  —  The  Netherlands,  —  (1)  Why  are  the  winds  likely  to  blow 
with  special  force  and  regularity  across  Holland  ?  (2)  Why  is  this  fact  of  value 
to  the  Dutch  ?  (3)  What  effect  must  the  winds  have  upon  the  rank  vapors  that 
rise  from  the  damp  soil  ?  (4)  What  do  you  know  about  the  flower  gardens  of 
the   Dutch?     (5)  Have  you  seen    any    Dutch  pottery,  especially  Delft  wares? 

(6)  Why  did  not  the  Pilgrims  remain  in  Holland  instead  of  coming  to  America? 

(7)  Why  should  not  Rotterdam  be  as  large  a  city  as  New  York  ?  (8)  Find  out 
about  the  Peace  Conference  of  1899  at  The  Hague.  (9)  What  reasons  are  there 
for  selecting  a  small  country  like  Holland  for  this  purpose,  and  for  making  treaties 
between  nations  which  have  been  at  war? 

Belgium.  —  (10)    There  are  greater  extremes  of  temperature  in  Belgium  than 

in  England.     Why?     (11)  Find  out  some  facts  about  the  battle  of   Waterloo. 

(12)  Give  several  reasons  for  spading  instead  of  plowing  land.     (18)  Examine  a 

piece  of  lace.    From  what  material  is  lace  manufactured,  and  how  is  the  work  done  ? 

-For  E^FERENCES,  866  Teacher's  Boole, 
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(For  Map  Questioiis,  see  Map,  Fig.  337.) 

People  and  GoTernment. —  The  early  inliabitants  of  France,  culled 
Gauls,  were  conquered  by  the  Komans,  who  taught  them  their  lan- 
guage and  many  of  their  customs.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  France 
was  divided  into  independent  kingdoms,  which  were  often  at  war 
with  one  another  or  with  neighboring  countries. 

The  situation  of  France  has,  however,  tended  to  bnn^  the  king- 
doms together;  for  the  country  is  inclosed  oh  two  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  elsewhere,  in  large 
part,  by  mountains.  No- 
tice how  completely  the 
Pyrenees  separate  France 
from  Spain;  and  what  a 
barrier  the  lofty  Alps  form 
along  the  Italian  and  Swiss 
boundaries.  Even  uortli 
of  the  Alps,  a  part  of  the 
boundary  is  formed  by 
highlands,  While  the  in- 
habitants were  thus  partly 
protected  from  invasion, 
there  were  few  barriers 
within  France  itself  that  kept  them  apart.  It  was  not  difficult, 
therefore,  to  bring  them  under  one  rule.  At  present  France  has  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

Monaco  in  the  southeast  and  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees  (p.  366)  are  the 
only  exceptions.  The  piincipality  of  Monaco,  only  eight  square  miles  in 
area,  is  a  noted  winter  resort  because  of  the  fine  climate. 

Physiogrmphy  and  Cliniate.  —  As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  high- 
lands of  France  are  in  the  south  and  southeoat.  Among  theen  \n.^- 
lands  the  loftiesi  are  the  Alps,  whoBe  lugheA  '^es^  "^i^Ho  "^Asxtb 
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(15 J81  feet),  is  in  France.  Had  the  mountains  stretched  along  the 
western  coast,  the  history  of  France  would  have  been  very  different. 
As  it  is,  the  prevailing  westerlies  are  allowed  to  distribute  their 
rain  somewhat  evenly  over  the  country,  supplying  all  sections  with 
an  abundance  of  moisture  for  agriculture. 

The  position  of  the  highlands  is  of  great  importance  for  commerce 
as  well  as  for  farming.  Fully  three  fourths  of  France  is  a  compara- 
tively level  plain  sloping  westward  from  the  low  central  plateau, 
which  rises  steeply  as  the  western  wall  of  the  long  Rhone  valley. 
All  but  one  of  the  large  rivers  rise  in  this  plateau,  and  flow  gently 
down  its  slope  to  the  Atlantic.  Thus  navigation  is  possible  far  into 
the  country.  Locate  and  name  the  three  largest  rivers.  How  does 
the  Rhone  differ  from  the  other  two  ? 

As  might  be  expected,  the  summers  are  warmer  than  in  England, 
since  France  lies  almost  entirely  south  of  that  country  and  is  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  ocean.  The  southeastern  section,  though 
as  far  north  as  Boston,  has  a  semi-tropical  climate  (Fig.  340), 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  warm  Mediterranean  waters  and  to 
the  protection  from  cold  north  winds  afforded  by  the  Alps  (pp.  322 
and  323). 

Agriculture. —  France  is  primarily  a  farming  country,  and  nearly 
half  the  people  devote  their  energies  to  agriculture,  including  graz- 
ing. The  same  grains  are  raised  as  ip  England.  What  are  they  ? 
(p.  329.)  Wheat  is  the  most  important,  and  more  of  this  grain  is 
produced  than  in  any  other  European  country  excepting  Russia.  Yet 
France  raises  only  al>out  half  as  much  wheat  as  the  United  States, 
and  not  nearly  enough  for  the  needs  of  her  people.  Grapes,  not 
important  in  the  British  Isles,  thrive  in  the  warmer  climate  of  central 
and  southern  France. 

Grapes  form  the  most  valuable  of  all  French  crops,  and  more  are 
raised  in  France  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  This  fruit, 
although  capable  of  enduring  severe  cold,  requires  a  warm  summer.  The 
distribution  of  the  vineyards,  therefore,  shows  forcibly  the  difference 
between  the  climates  of  England  and  France.  Grapes  do  not  mature  well 
in  northern  France,  but  they  flourish  in  the  warm  valleys  from  the  Loire 
southward. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  highlands,  as  a  rule,  are  capable  of 

little  cultivation  and  are  usually  given  over  to  grazing.     Give  exara- 

plea  from   other  countries.     As  in  England,   too,  there  are    broad 

tracts   of  lowland  which  ate  \^^\Aat  adapted  to  the  production  of 

i 


Fm.  33T. 
Hap  Quutioki:  fronM,  — (l)  France  !■  the  nearest  coantiy  to  the  Brltitb. 
Iilw.    Eitimata  the  dlitaoce.    <2}  Compare  the  two  counUlea  «a  \a  «,»•.,    V'^^  >a 
10  popalation.      (4)  What  waters  tmrdei  France?      (.51   'W^iW  coMuVAesT      V^i  ^a 
what  reapectia  l§  lu  position  /a vorable  to  commetce  ?     (^>  VJb^t  Ao  ^oxi  o"d«>"«  »S«ka 
tfitgvaenUdlnctloaottberivent    (8)  Locate tiataVandolCotatet.,*'*"^'^^'*'*'''^ 
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grass  than  to  other  crops.  These  facta  explain  why  there  are  more 
than  thirteen  million  cattle  and  twenty-one  million  sheep  in  France., 
What  doee  that  signify  in  regard  to  manufacturing  ? 

UlneralB. — France  is  quite  inferior  to  the  British  Isles  in  its  min- 
eral products.  Coal  is  the  most  valuable  mineral;  but  while  Great 
Britain,  after  supplj  ing  her  many  factories  exports  a  large  amount 
of  coal,  France  has  to  import  some  The  principal  coal  beds,  from 
which  more  than  h  ilf  the  output  comes  lie  close  to  Belgium.     They 

are,  in  fact,  a  continuation 

of  the  deposits  that  were 
found  to  be  so  plentiful  in 
that  country.  The  other 
beds  are  small  and  scit 
tered,  but  the  best  of 
them  lie  near  the  center  cf 
the  country,  not  far  from 
St.  Etienne.  Of  what 
advantage  is  this  loca- 
tion? 

The  quantity  of  iron  pro- 
duced is  small  and  comes 
mainly  from  the  northeast, 
near  the  coal  fields.  Fine 
clays  for  porcelain  abound 
in  central  France,  and  build- 
ing stones  are  quarried  in 
nearly  every  part. 

Manufacturing.  —  In 
spite  of  the  limited  supply 
of  fuel,  France  is  a  great 
manufacturing  nation.  Besides  silk  and  wine,  in  the  production  of 
which  that  country  is  the  leading  nation  of  the  world,  there  is  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  of  metal,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods. 

The  Frenchman  has  a  peculiar  appreciation  of  what  is  graceful, 
delicate,  and  elegant.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  our  fashioua 
in  dress  originate  in  France ;  and  a  skirt,  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  a  bonnet  from 
Paris  is  expected  to  be  a  trifle  more  desirable  than  one  bought  elsewhere. 

Wool  and  CottoB  Manufactures.  — The  northern  "p«t^  oV^vMx^ftSa 
the  section.  especisU/  noted  for  the  woolen  inivistrj .    "ft.^.^^  w«^  "^ 


lern  France  (Munts  d'Au- 
This  13  a  regi'ni  of  elllnct 
iirch  ia  built  upon  a,  st«ep 
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most  easily  obtained;  and  large  numbers  of  sheep  are  raised  on  the 
hills  and  plains  near  by.  Besides  this,  foreign  wool  from  Argen- 
tina and  Australia  is  easily  imported  at  Havre  and  at  the  Belgian 
port  of  Antwerp.  Remembering  that  the  goods  turned  out  —  as 
hosiery,  carpets,  and  underclothing  —  are  of  high  grade,  and  such 
aa  wealthy  people  wish,  we  see  that  this  location,  between  the 
two  wealthiest  capitals  of  the  world,  is  especially  advantageous. 
Woolen  cloths  are,  next  to  silk  goods,  the  most  important  French 
export  to  Great  Britain. 

Cotton  manufacturing  —  mainly  for  the  home  market,  as  indi- 
cated above  —  is  also  extensively  developed  near  the  coal  fields  of 


climate.    Find  o 


northern  France.  An  important  reason  for  such  work  at  this  point 
is  the  ease  with  which  American  cotton  may  be  imported;  and  this 
explains  why  Rouen  on  the  Seine  is  a  prominent  center  for  cotton 
goods.  There  are  also  cotton  factories  in  eastern  France,  where 
water  power  is  used  instead  of  steam  power.  Why  should  there  be 
water  power  in  that  section? 

Silk  Manufacturing.  —  Because  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Rhone 
valley  are  adapted  to  the  mulberry  tree,  and  because  coal  mines 
are  near  by,  this  section  is  a  great  silk  m&nufacturing  region. 
Lyon  is  the  center,  and  St.  Etienne  and  Paris  are  noted  for 
tliiB  industry. 
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The  traveler  in  the  Bhoae  valley  sees  giove  after  grove  of  mulberry 
trees,  carefully  cared  for  in  order  to  supply  an  abundance  of  leaves  for  the 
silkworm  to  eat  in  summer. 

The  silkworm  moth,  at  the  end  of  the  caterpillar  stage,  weaves  a 
cocoon  about  itself.  The  material  of  which  the  cocoon  is  composed  is  a 
thread,  about  two  miles  in  length,  which  must  be  very  carefully  uuwoiind. 
The  single  strand  is  such  extremely  fine  silk  that,  in  order  to  make  a  fiber 
strong  enough  for  spinning  and  weaving,  it  is  united  with  several  others. 

Since  the  worms  are  reared  under  cover,  the  silk  industry  may  be 
carried  on  in  any  climate  well  adapted  to  the  mulberry  tree.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  make  raw  silk  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  but  the 
feeding  of  the  worms  and  the  transformation  of  the  cocoons  into  silk  for 
the  market  require  much  labor,  care,  and  skill.  On  that  account  silk  pro- 
duction is  chiefly  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  world  where  laborers  will 
accept  low  wages,  and  where,  owing  to  generations  of  such  work,  habitS' 
of  watchfulness  and  care  have  been  deyeloped.  China  accordingly  pro- 
duces the  greatest  amount  of  raw  silk ;  but  France,  in  the  midst  of  the 
civilized  world,  where  the  market  for  silk  goods  is  greatest,  also  produces 
a  large  quantity  and  is  the  leading  country  for  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
Hake  aa  long  a  list  of  silk  goods  as  you  can. 

Other  Uanniactures- — The  extensive  cultivation  of  grapes  has 
been  mentioned.     Much  of  the  wine  made  fiom  tliem  is  ( 


at  liuine,  for  in  France  even  the  day  laborer  drinks  wine  at  his 
meals  in  place  of  water.  Ad  enormous  amount  of  wine  is  also 
shipped  abroad.  The  manufacture  of  steel  goods  is  important  in 
some  places,  but  to  no  such  extent  as  in  Great  Britain.  Other 
kinds  of  manufacturing  are 
mentioned  under  the  cities. 
Paris.  —  Paris,  the  capi- 
tal of  France,  is  the  largest 
city  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  the  third  largest 
in  the  world.  It  numbers 
more  than  2,500,000  in- 
habitants. 

Location  (Fig.  338).  — 
There  is  a  definite  reason  for 
the  exact  site  ;  for  an  island 
in  the  Seine  at  that  point 
made  the  river  easier  to 
bridge  over,  wliile  at  the  same  time  it  aided  in  defense.  Aside 
from  that,  the  Seine,  having  a  slower  current  than  the  Rhone,  and 
being  less  subject  to  overflows  than  the  Loire,  is  more  easily  navi- 
gable than  any  other  river  in  Fraiicf.     Its  upper  tributaries  bring  it 
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into  close  touch  with  eastern  France ;  and,  by  th«  aid  of  canals, 
there  is  water  connectioa  with  the  Loire  and  Saooe,  and  with  the 
Rhine  in  Germany.  Kurtheimore,  Paris  is  situated  on  the  main 
trade  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  northern  and  central  France, 
which  follows  the  Rhone,  the  Saone  and  the  Seine.  In  addition, 
Paris  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  country, 
andnot  very  far  from  several  otherdensely  populated  countries.  For 
these  several  reasons  it  has  always  been  the  principal  French  city. 

Parts  as  an  Art  Center.  —  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  appreciation  of  grace  and  elegance  characteristic  of  the  French 


FonCsinebleau,  n  beaatlful  wooded  park  so 
people.  Napoleon  and  other  rulers  collected  art  treasures  from 
various  nations,  and  founded  collections  and  schools  which  have  made 
Paris  famous.  The  superiority  of  this  city  in  that  respect  is  recog- 
nized in  America  by  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  go 
there  every  year  for  the  study  of  art.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  Paris  should  be  distinguished  the  world  over  for  its  beauty  as  a 
city.  The  wide  streets,  the  beautiful  parks  with  their  fountains  and 
statues,  and  the  fine  public  buildings  and  old  royal  palaces,  are  won- 
derfully attractive.  Even  the  dwelling  houses  are  iu  harmony,  for  it 
is  required  by  law  that  new  buildings  must  harmonize  with  those 
near  by.     Therefore  one  seldom  sees  an  unattractive  house  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  old  palaces,  known  as  2%e  Louvre,  is  the  most  noted  art 
gallery  in  the  world.     It  contains  thousands  of  works  of  art. 

Among  the  many  interesting  suburbs  of  Paris  is  VEBAkWAJsa, ■«V'«ft 
there  is  another  palace  that  was  erected  in  the  days  ol  To^^Xtg .  \\. K'i  ■wsw 
mainly  ased  as  a  jnuaeuni,  and  scores  of  the  \&Tge  Tooma  as*  iseowSftft- 
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with  the  finest  of  paintings.  It  is  among  such  treasures  that  the  students 
of  art  spend  much  of  their  time ;  and  it  is  partly  because  of  the  beautiful 
surroundings  that  many  foreigners  reside  permanently  in  Paris. 

Manufactures  of  Paris,  —  Like  other  great  cities,  Paris  has  too  many 
industries  to  be  specially  identified  with  any  particular  one.  Yet  the 
superior  taste  of  the  Parisians  has  led  them  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  articles  which  combine  utility  with  beauty,  such  as 
jewelry,  furniture,  gloves,  fashionable  shoes,  etc.  The  Sevres  porcelain 
is  made  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  both  this  and  the  Limoges  ware, 
manufactured  at  Limoges,  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 

Commerce  of  Paris.  —  Although  so  far  inland,  Paris  ships  more 
goods  by  water  than  any  other  French  city.  The  extensive  canal 
connections  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  361).  Vast  sums  have 
been  spent  in  dredging  the  lower  Seine,  so  that  the  depth  of  water 
between  Rouen  and  Paris  now  exceeds  ten  feet.  Small  vessels  can 
proceed  directly  to  Paris,  but  larger  ships  transfer  their  goods  at 
Havre  and  Rouen.  Besides  this,  the  chief  railways  of  France 
radiate  in  all  directions  from  Paris  (Fig.  338).  All  together,  there- 
fore, Paris  is  the  political,  artistic,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
Renter  of  France. 

Other  Cities.  —  Havre,  which  is  almost  as  busy  a  harbor  as  Mar- 
seille, has  an  extensive  trade  in  coffee  from  Brazil,  and  in  wheat 
'  and  other  materials  from  the  United  States.  Another  important 
port  is  Bordeaux,  on  the  Garonne  River,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
grape-raising  district.  It  is  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  French 
wines.  Locate  the  cities  previously  named  and  tell  for  what  each 
is  important.  Note  especially  Lyon,  the  center  of  the  great  silk 
industry  of  France. 

The  leading  seaport  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean  is  Mar- 
seille, located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The  delta  of  the  Rhone 
is  too  marshy  for  a  city,  and  Marseille  occupies  the  nearest  point 
where  there  is  a  good  harbor  and  where  other  conditions  are  favorable 
for  a  town.  For  many  centuries  the  Rhone  valley  was  the  principal 
gateway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  much  of  Europe.  One  route  leads 
to  the  Seine  valley,  and  thence  to  Paris  (p.  361),  northern  France, 
and  Belgium.  Another  enters  Switzerland  through  Lake  Geneva, 
out  of  which  the  Rhone  flows  ;  and  still  a  third  route  leads,  through 
an  opening  in  the  mountains,  into  the  Rhine  valley  and  Germany. 

Commerce  of  France.  —  Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 

Intenml  commerce  on  the  ivumerous  rivers,  canals,  and   railways, 

and  notwithstanding  tlie  exteraVv^  ioT^\%xv  \»\%Aa^  France  is  not 
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a  great  maritime  nation  like  the  United  Kingdom.  In  fact,  her 
merchant  marine  is  only  one  tenth  as  large  as  that  of  the  British 
Isles*  and  three  fifths  that  of  Norway.  This  is  not  entirely  because 
of  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  sea,  for  there  are  more  French  than 
British  fishermen.  The  small  number  of  good  harbors,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  destructive  wars  during  the  last  century,  are  among  the 
reasons  why  France  depends  so  largely  upon  other  nations,  as  upon 
British  and  Norwegians,  for  vessels  to  carry  her  goods.  Why  is  it 
safer  for  her  to  be  thus  dependent  than  for  Great  Britain? 

Colonies  (Fig.  354).  —  On  the  other  hand,  France  has  been  extensively 
engaged  in  exploration.  You  will  remember  that  the  French  formerly 
had  extensive  possessions  in  North  America.  Where  were  they  '/  Where 
are  her  present  possessions  in  the  New  Worhl  ? 

In  Asia,  France  holds  a  part  of  Indo-China  and  a  very  small  bit  of 
India;  and  she  has  numerous  iiilanOs  iu  different  portions  of  the  world 
(Fig.  354).     But  her  most  important  colonies  ai'e  in  Africa,  as  follows : 

(1)  Algeria  and  Tunis,  across  the  Mediterranean;  (2)  a  vast  area  south  of 
these  countries,  including  a  lai-ge  part  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  the  Sudan, 
the  upi)er  Niger,  and  the  country  north  of  the  Kongo  River;  and  (3)  the 
large  island  of  Madagascar,  east  of  southern  Africa. 

Rkvirw  Question's. —  (I)  Tell  about  the  early  inhabitanta;  (3)  the  influence 
of  the  boundary  line  (or  unity ;  (.^)  the  government;  (4)  the  plijsiography  and 
cliuiate.  (5)  What  are  the  principal  farm  produvlH  ?  (6)  Which  of  these  bava 
been  found  iu  Great  Britain?  (7)  Which  have  not  been  found  there?  Why? 
(8)  Tell  about  the  mineral  products.  (Q)  Give  reasons  for  the  extensive  manu- 
facturing. (10)  Tell  about  the  woolen  manufactures.  (11)  Cotton  man ufacturea 
(12)  Telt  about  silk  aud  silk  manufacturing.  (13)  What  about  other  manufac- 
tures? (14)  Tell  about  Paris ;  its  size;  location;  artistic  attractions;  in  an  uf act  urea; 
commerce.  (15)  Tell  about :  (a)  Havre,  (A)  Bordeaux,  (<t)  I'jon.  (10)  Whatare 
tlie  reasons  for  the  location  of  Marseille  ?  For  what  is  it  important  ?  (17)  What 
is  tliei«  peculiar  about  the  commerce  of  France  ?    (18)  Tell  about  the  colonies. 

SccoBBTioxs. —  (1)  What  is  the  name  of  the  present  President  of  FranceT 

(2)  Give  reasons  why  one  river,  as  the  Loire,  ml^t  be  much  more  subject  to  onr> 
flows  than  another,  as  the  Seiue.  (3)  Examine  Figure  306  to  see  If  the  glaci^ 
reached  into  anj  part  of  France  during  the  Glacial  Period.  (4)  Raise  a  sUkworili 
from  thee^.  (5)  Examine  a  cocoon  and  see  if  youcan  unravel  some  of  its  thread. 
(6)  Also  unravel  a  piece  of  silk  goods  and  examijie  tlie  threads.  (7)  What  influ- 
ence on  the  commerce  of  Marseille  has  the  construction  of  railway  tunnels  through 
theAlpsprobablyhad?  (8)  The  construction  of  the  Sues  Canal?  Why?  (B)  See 
if  you  can  find  any  porcelain  ware  from  Sivres  or  Limoges.  (10)  What  obangea 
might  be  brought  about  in  your  locality  if  the  people  there  prided  tbenuelves 
greatly  on  the  beauty  of  the  streets,  houses,  etc.,  as  the  Parisians  do?  (11)  What 
picturesof  fine statnary  have  you  seen?  (12)  Findthenameaof  fovas><A4iiA^wk. 
French  paintus. 

Vor  RxnKKircxB,  Me  Teaehti^g  Booh. 
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Map  Questions  (Fig.  337).  — (1)  What  other  cities  in  the  world  aift  in 
kbout  the  same  latitude  aa  Madrid?  ('2)  CompHre  the  area  of  the  Spanish  peiiia- 
aula  with  that  of  France  (Appendix,  p  ii).  (3)  Compare  the  population^!  (.^jv 
pendii,  p.  ii).  (4)  Compare  the  directions  taken  by  the  rivers.  (5)  Judging 
from  the  map,  what  would  you  expect  as  to  the  number  of  good  harbors? 
(6)  What  has  been  stated  about  the  temperature  and  rainfall  in  Spain?  (pp.  321 
and  333.)     (T)  What  islands  iD  the  Mediterranean  Sea  belong  to  Spain? 

People  and  GoTernment.  —  Spain  and  Portugal  at  one  time  had 
much  the  Siime  rank  among  nations  as  is  now  held  by  Great  Britain. 
Name  countries  that  they  controlled.  Mention  some  noted  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  explorers.  Now,  however,  both  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  classed  among  the  weaker  nations  of  Europe. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  peninsula  has  been  one  impor- 
tant cause  of  the  decline  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     The  various  races 


on  the  peninsula,  cut  off  from  one  another  by  table-lands  and  moun- 

tain  ranges,  have  never  been  fairly  blended  into  one  people.     For 

centuries  they  were  divided  mto  am?J,\,m'l*V^iident  kingdoms  having 

different  languages.     Juatbetota  iVe  aAacwarg  oi  knv.'STOiv'wi'weTer, 
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most  of  these  states  were  brought  under  one  rule  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  and  later  even  Portugal  was  joined  to  Spain. 

But  Portugal,  which  is  partly  separated  from  Spain  by  deep 
gorges  and  onnyons,  soon  broke  away.  Also  Andorra,  a  tiny 
country  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  never  fully  conquered  and  is  still 
independent;  and  the  union  of  some  of  the  others  ha^  been  by 
force  rather  than  by  choice.  At  present  the  parts  of  Spain  are 
held  together  under  a  limited  monarchy,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Portugal. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  The  key  to  many  important  facts 
about  Spain  and  Portugal  is  found  in  the  extensive  elevation  of  the 
land.  On  the  northern  boundary  stand  the  Pyrenees,  continued  on 
the  west  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  while  in  the  extreme  south 
are  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  ranges.  Between  these  two  systems  is 
a  broad  plateau,  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  elevation,  with 
numerous  short,  broken  mountain  ranges. 

In  the  Ebro  valley  on  the  northeast  and  the  Guadalquivir  (mean- 
ing Great  River)  valley  on  the  southwest  there  are  lowlands.  Point 
to  these  rivers  on  the  map.  The  only  other  extensive  lowland  is  a 
narrow  strip  near  the  sea,  which  reaches  most  of  the  distance  around 
the  peninsula.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  surface,  therefore,  is 
made  up  of  plateaus  and  mountains. 

This  elevated  surface  has  been  instrumental,  in  the  first  place,  in 
preventing  Spain  from  becoming  a  great  tiioroughfare  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods.  The  position  of  the  peninsula,  between  the  two 
busiest  seaa  of  the  world,  and  between  Africa  and  central  Europe, 
BUggeats  that  it  might  be  a  valuable  route  for  commerce.  But  the 
highlands  teparaU,  rather  than  unite,  these  regions. 

The  highlands  have  an  important  influence  also  on  the  climate. 
Owing  to  the  elevation  the  interior  lias  cold  winters,  though  the 
summers  are  hot ;  and  because  of  the  fringe  of  mountains,  the  rain* 
fall  is  light  everywhere  except  near  the  northwestern  coast,  where 
the  vapor  ia  condensed  in  rising  over  the  slopes  (Fig.  310).  The 
southern  portion  of  Spain,  like  Lower  California,  being  in  the  horse 
latitudes  (p.  248),  is  so  arid  that  agriculture  without  irrigation  is 
impossible. 

There  are  several  other  effects  produced  by  the  highlands.     In  the  first 
place,  the  rivers  are  unnavjgable ;  for  in  desceiidiag  from  tb»  kcv^. '^a.'ueKO. 
to  the  ooastal  plains  their  oourses  are  rapid  and  &«\t  ToYoiAft  £\^d^    ~^^*>' 
aides  tha^  laoet  of  tbem  have  cat  such  deep,  naxroif  v«\\ey%iV^«  *i!a»k  «>- 
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our  Colorado  Canyon,  that  they  are  not  only  useless  for  irrigation  but  are 
even  a  great  hindrance  to  communication.  The  Guadalquivir,  which  has 
a  wide  valley  and  which  vessels  are  able  to  ascend  as  far  as  Seville,  is 
the  principal  exception. 

Since  the  interior  is  so  arid  and  rugged,  it  must  have  little  timber,  little 
agriculture,  few  peoj^e,  and  few  roads,  railways,  and  canals.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  tiierefore,  the  chief  towns  are  to  be  found  along  the  coast. 

Agriculture  and  Grazing.  —  In  one  respect  the  elevation  of  the 
land  IB  an  advantage,  because  it  insures  great  variety  of  climate  and 
hence  many  kinds  of  farm  products.  What  countries  of  South 
America  does  this  condition  call  to  mind  ? 

We  may  expect  grazing  in  the  uplands  and  among  the  mountains, 
as  in  similar  rugged  and  arid  regions  elsewhere.  Name  some  of 
them.  Spain  is  noted  for 
the  excellent  grade  of  its 
sheep  and  mules.  There 
are  also  many  cattle,  espe- 
cially in  the  rainy  north- 
west;  but  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  country  is 
arid  explains  why  there 
are  many  more  sheep  and 
goats  than  cattle.     The 

sheep  often  wander  about 
A  sheep  pasture  at  tbe  Conrent  of  Falos  in  Spain.  -      n      i  i> 

in  nocks  of  ten  thousand 

under  the  care  of  a  number  of  shepherds  and  their  dogs.  In  sum- 
mer they  feed  among  the  mountains,  but  in  winter  they  are  driven 
down  to  the  more  protected  lowlands  for  shelter. 

Wheat  is  the  most  common  crop  in  Spain,  since  it  requires  com- 
paratively little  rain ;  but  there  is  far  less  than  might  be,  since  so 
many  of  the  Spaniards  lack  energy  and  enterprise. 

In  many  of  the  valleys  where  irrigation  is  possible,  and  especially  on 
the  lowlands  along  the  coast,  the  farmers  are  more  progressive  and  pros- 
perous. Barley,  rye,  and  corn  are  raised  in  addition  to  wheat,  and  these 
are  among  the  staple  foods  of  the  people.  Quantities  of  grapes  are  also 
grown  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
the  bark  of  the  cork  oak  is  a  source  of  income  to  both  countries. 

The  arid  southeastern  coast  is  wonderfully  productive.     One  reason  is 

tbe  warm  climate,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Mediterranean;  another  is 

the  number  of  mountain  streams,  ■w\v\c;\i,tiaa>i^\\»«le8s  for  navigation,  are 

extremely  valuable  for  irrigatioTi.    Soiafc  *A  ^%  ■^■»&Q.tj%  vA.  '^ifi&  wction, 
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besideB  wheat  and  coru,  are  cotton,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  dates,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  rice.    Several  crops  of  some  products  ma;  be  raised  in  a  year. 

Mining.  —  Spain  is  remarkably  ricb  in  minerals.  Lead  and  silver 
are  mined  in  tbe  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  along  the 
southeastern  coast.  Some  distance  northeast  of  Seville  a  large 
quantity  of  quicksilver,  or  mercury,  is  obtained;  and  northwest  of 


A  woodeu-whMled 


illuBtrate  the  iMickiranlDess  of  Ihe  SpuiUrdt. 


Seville,  and  in  southern  Portugal,  are  some  noted  copper  mines. 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  the 
lai^st  output  of  each  occurs  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Caotabriaa 
Mountains.  Spain  produces  more  quicksilver  than  any  other  coun- 
try, »nd  is  exceeded  only  by  the  United  States  in  the  output  of 
copper  and  lead. 

Here,  however,  as  in  other  industries,  the  character  of  the  people  prevents 
proper  development  of  the  resources.  Much  of  the  benefit  from  the  mines  is 
due  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  foreigners ;  the  English  and  French  are 
in  control  of  the  copper  mines,  and  the  Kothachilds  own  the  quicksilver. 

Blanufactaring.  —  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  apparent  that 
manufacturing  cannot  flouriBh.  This  fact  is  all  the  mote  evident  when  we 
consider  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Spaniards,  and  three  fourths  of 
the  Portuguese,  cannot  read.  Thus,  although  they  have  coal  beds,  much 
of  theii  iron  ore,  instead  of  being  smelted  at  home,  is  shipped  to  the  coal 
fields  of  Swansea  in  Wales  to  be  smelted.  In  some  places,  however,  as  will 
be  seen  in  our  study  of  the  cities,  there  is  manufacturing  of  certain  kinds. 

Principal  Cities  (rf  Spain.  ■ —  Madrid,  the  metropolis  and  capital  of 
Spain,  has  over  a  half  million  inhabitants ;  but  unlike  most  other  large 
cities  BO  far  studied,  it  is  not  an  important  manufacturing  center. 
Why  not  ?  The  explanation  of  ita  size  is  foand.  in.  i\ja  c»ito«^\w»r 
tion,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  goverDmeD.V  \ii  ex«MKEv%^i!tA 


peninsulft  to  oonnect  the  coastal  cities,  all  tlie  principal  railwaj  lines 
conTerge  at  ihis  point,  and  thus  Madrid  has  become  the  intellectual 
and  political  center  of  the  country. 

To  some  extent,  Madrid,  with  ita  wide  streets,  aiagnifioent  royal  palace, 
and  one  of  the  finest  art  galleries  in  the  worid,  recalls  the  attractions 
of  Paris.  But  one  of  its  most  &equented  places  is  an  enonnoua  building 
which  seats  many  thousands  and  which  is  used  for  bull  fighting.  In 
its  indulgence  in  this  brutal  sporii  the  city  bears  no  resemblance  to  Paris ; 
nor  is  there  any  resemblance  in  its  surroundings.  From  the  streets  of 
Madrid  one  looks  across  the 
country  for  miles  and  miles, 
seeing  not  a  tree  nor  fence 
nor  house;  only  the  weeds 
and  scattered  vegetation  of 
an  arid  waste. 

The  city  next  in  impor- 
tance upon  the  highlands 
of  Spain  is  Gbanada, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Moors.  To  this  point 
among  the  mountains,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  best 
routes  of  travel  from  east 
to  west,  and  from  north 
to  south,  tliese  people  withdrew.  Here  they  maintained  themselves 
for  two  hundred  years  and  developed  a  city  of  four  hundred  thousand 
population.  At  present,  Granada  contains  less  than  one  fourth  as 
many  inhabitants,  and  its  principal  attraction  is  the  Moorish  palace, 
or  Alhambra  (Fig.  345),  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture in  existence. 

On  the  lowlands  west  of  Granada  are  Seville  and  Cadiz,  both  flour- 
ishiug  cities  at  the  time  when  vast  stores  of  plunder  were  being  brought 
from  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Cadiz  is  now  a  fortified 
naval  harbor;  and  Srvillr  is  recovering  a  degree  of  her  former  comlne^ 
cial  importance.  One  tobacco  factory  in  Seville  employs  about  five  thou- 
sand women  in  making  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Gibraltar,  a  steep  hill,  with  bold  cliffs  rising  on  nearly  all  sides, 

and  with  a  town  at  its  base,  has  belonged  to  England  since  1704. 

This  rock  hill  (Fig.  349)  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  fortification  in 

the  world,  and  guarde  the  entrance  to  the  Meditemuean.     Why 

ahould  the  English  especiaWy  vKn\.%%<i^%iJ«<ni^'aldthen? 


Fio.  348. 
A  Spanlih  bull  fight. 
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Maia^  grapes  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  coastal  city  by  that  name,  and 
of  the  products  about  it.     It  has  one  of  tbe  warmest  climates  in  Europe. 

Valencia  and  Barcelona  are  the  leading  seaports  of  Spain. 
The  region  about  the  former  is  a  beautiful  garden,  much  like 
southern  California,  which  it  resembles  also  in  products.  Name 
some  of  the  products.  In  addition,  rice  is  grown  on  the  lowlands 
near  the  coast,  Bakcelona,  the  second  Spanish  city  in  size,  is 
the  principal  seaport  and  an  important  textile  manufacturing  center 
as  well. 

On  the  whole  Spain  is  poorly  provided  with  harbors;  and  while 
the  majority  of  the  people  dwell  near  the  coast,  and  many  engage  in 
fishing,  they  share  little  at  present  in  international  commerce. 


The  rock  of  Gibralc 


Colonies  of  Spain.  —  The  only  remnants  now  left  to  Spain  of  her  onoe 
magnificent  foreign  possessions  are  for  the  most  part  in  Africa.  These 
include  a  few  small  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Morocco;  a  portion  of  the 
western  coast  of  Sahara,  having  little  value;  and  a  few  small  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Canary  Islands,  west  of  the  northern  coast  o£ 
Africa,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  in  the  Mediterranean  also  belong  to  Spain. 


Principal  Cities  and  Colonies  of  Portugal.  —  Lisbon  and  Opobto 
are  the  chief  cities  of  Portugal.  The  former,  the  capital  and 
metropolis,  lying  on  a  broad  bay  where  the  Tagos  River  enters  the 
sea,  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  existence.  Wx^Xv  '■v'w.  ■w'ti**! 
houses,  its  cathedrals  and  palaces,  —  all  ■parft^  \i\HVft^  vo.  ^JE««a  o^ 
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the  hillsidea  surrounding  the  harbor,  —  it  viea  in  beauty  with  the 

most  attractive  cities  in  tlie  world. 

The  misfortunes  of  Lisbon  have  been  many.  It  has  suffered  from 
sieges,  plagues,  and  earthquakes.  The  most  terrible  catastrophe  happened 
in  17.')5,  wlien  an  earthquake,  followed  by  fire,  destroyed  most  of  the 
houses  and  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

Oi'ORTO  gives  the  name  to  Port  wine.  The  lower  part  of  the  Douro 
valley  is  one  of  the  richest  wine  districts  in  Europe,  and  Oporto,  like 
Bordeaux,  is  an  important  point  for  its  export 

Portugal,  hke  Spain,  haa  lost  niucli  of  her  foreign  territory.  The 
Azores  Islands,  far  to  the  west  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Madeira  Islands, 


Via.  3S0. 

TI)C  hnrbOT  and  city  of  Oporto.     D^aprihc  the  gttiiMion  of  the  city. 

to  the  siHithwest,  are  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  a 
vclcauic  group  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  dependencies.  Portngal  also  has 
large  possessions  on  the  mainland  of  Africa  and  smaller  ones  in  Asia. 

Revikw  Question's.  —  (1)  Tell  about  the  peojile  and  goTernment  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  (2)  Descrilw  the  highlands  of  the  iwniiisiila.  (3)  Mention 
sever.il  consequences  ot  this  elevated  condition  of  the  land.  (4)  Tell  about  agri- 
culture and  grazing,  (o)  Tell  about  the  mining.  (6)  What  can  you  say  about 
manufactnring ?  (7)  Give  the  main  facts  about  the  following  cities:  (a)  Madrid 
(/()  (iranada,  (e)  Seville,  (d)  Cadiz,  (e)  Malaga.  (/)  Valencia,  (p)  Barcelona. 
(8)  Forwhatis  Gibraltar  noted?  (9)  What  about  the  colonies  of  Spain?  (10)  Tell 
■bout  (n)  Lisbon,  (A)  Oporto.  (11)  What  aliout  the  colonies  of  Portugal? 
(12)  Name  and  locate  the  ]>rincipal  cities  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Sur.r.ESTiONs.  —  (!)    About  what  portion  ot  the  boundary  line  between  Spun 
and  Portugal  is  formed  by  rivers  ?     (2)  What  must  be  the  influence  of  railways 
upon   the  old-fashioned  methods  of   farmiug   in   the   interior?     (8)    Kecall  the 
Spaniards'  treatment  of  the  Incaa  in  South  America. 
For  Refxbemces,  see  T«achtr'»  Book. 


Some  of  the  tew  wild  Knimaln  of  Kiirope,  Donjestlc  anlmalB  are  tbandaiit,  Inrlndinir  IhP 
relDd«er  of  tba  tDndraa,  Etcd  Ihe  bear  li  tamed  and  exhibited.  Have  yon  avec  •«*& 
ODC  of  Cbeae  Earopean  beats  performing  on  tba  atteet? 


VI.     NORWAY,  SWEDEN,   AND  DENMARK 

(For  Map  QueBtions,  see  Map,  Fig.  353.) 

People.  —  The  people  of  tliese  three  countries  have  long  been 
more  or  lesa  united,  for  the  well-settled  southern  portions  of  Noiv 
way  and  Sweden  are  not  separated  by  any  natural  barrier,  while 
only  a  narrow,  shallow  sea  sepitrates  Scandinavia  from  Denmark. 
Being  descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  at  times  having  a,8iD^le 
government,  they  have  many  interests  in  common.  The  written 
language  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  is  still  fhe  same,  and  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  until  recently  were  united  under  one  king,  althoi^h 
they  are  now  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  Denmark  has 
always  been  independent,  and,  like  Norway  and  Sweden,  it  is  a  limited 
monarchy.     Norway  and  Sweden  were  once  a  part  of  Denmark. 

These  people  have  been  closely  connected  with  our  own  biatory,  for 
they  made  some  of  the  early  invasions  and  settlements  in  Great  Britun, 
and  are  thereby  to  be  numbered  among  our  ancestors.  Their  daring  aeo- 
men  reached  Greenland,  by  way  of  Iceland,  and  discovered  America  nearly 
five  hundred  years  before  Columbus  approached  its  shores.  In  the  present 
century  they  have  migrated  to  the  United  States  by  thousands,  and  hare 
chosen  homes  in  many  states,  but  particularly  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Physfogit^hy  and  Climate.  —  There  are  only  about  one  fourth  as 
many  inhabitants  in  these  three  countries  together  as  there  are  in 
the  British  Isles;  yet  in  spite  of  frequent  European  wars,  they  haTe 
preserved  their  independence  through  many  centuries.  This  has 
been  due  in  part  to  their  peculiar  position.  The  only  land  approach 
to  Scandinavia  is  by  way  of  Lapland  in  Russia,  which  is  so  far  north  - 
that  it  is  very  cold.  Thus  the  peninsula  is  almost  as  isolated  from 
other  nations  as  is  Great  Britain. 

Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  partly  connected  with  Germany. 
However,  the  most  important  parts  of  Denmark,  the  islands,  are 
completely  separated  by  water.  These  islands  and  the  Danish  penin- 
sula (Fig.  876)  are  the  higher  portions  of  a  lowland  th&t  -wn^ 
left  projecting  above  the  water  when  unking  .ol  >^  'Vu^  ^oas.^g!l^ 
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the  Baltic  valley  to  a  shallow  sea  (p.  31f).  Standing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic,  they  guard  the  approaches  to  this  inland  sea, 
and  naturally  (iermaiiy,  Russia,  and  other  nations  have  long  coveted 
them.  But  as  neither  of 
the  Great  Powers  was  will- 
ing that  one  of  the  others 
should  hold  them,  little 
Denmark  has  been  allowed 
to  continue  its  independent 
existence. 


^^^H  ^^^^H  The  rugged  surface  and 

^^^H  ^^^^^M  severe  climateof  Scandinavia 

^^^m  ^^^^^^^H  liave  also  served  as  a  protec- 

^^V  ^^^^^^^^^^^  against  invaders.    From 

^^r  ^^^^^^^^^^^M  southern  to         northern 

^V  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  moiin- 

If  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  '            an 

^V  ^^fP^^^^^^^^^^^I     worn,  and  cut  by  deep  stream 

B».       ' ^'V^^iflB ^ i"^9^^^^^^^|    valleys.     While  some  peaks 
B^BBj^^^^B^^^aA^HH^^^H    reacli  an  six  to 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H    tlieni    are  so 

^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  nearly  the  same  height  that 
the  upland  resembles  a  pla- 
teau when  viewed  across  the 
mountain  crests.  The  boun- 
dary between  Norwny  and  Sweden  follows  the  divide  between  the  east 
and  west  flowing  streams ;  and  since  this  divide  is  near  the  western  aide 
of  the  peninsula,  those  streams  which  How  in  tliat  direction  are  made 
shorter.  Therefore,  in  all  but  the  southern  part,  Norway  is  a  narrow, 
mountiinous  region  crossed  by  short  streams  flowing  in  deep,  steep-sided 
valleys  (Fig.  3.j6). 

Agricultural  Districts. — The  mountainous  surface  and  cold  cli- 
mate are  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  although  the  warm  ocean  waters 
(p.  321)  exert  an  enormous  influence  here,  as  in  the  British  Isles. 
In  rising  over  the  mountains,  the  westerly  winds  supply  abundant 
rain  and  snow,  and  it  is  the  latter  that  causes  the  numerous  glaciers. 
Since  the  slope  on  the  eastern  side  is  much  the  longer,  Sweden 
has  extensive  lowlands  throughout  its  length.  But  these  lowlands 
are  bo  far.  north,  and  so  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  sea,  that 
in  all  but  the  soutbem  part  agt\ci\i\,tQwS&ol\"iM'i6WQV^rtance. 
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Altliough  Denmark  is  free  from  mountaius,  the  northern  and 
western  portion  of  the  Danish  peninsuU  (ealletl  Jutland)  is  a  sandy 
waste,  so  that  only  the  islands  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
peninsula  are  very  productive. 

In  tliese  three  countries,  therefore,  there  is  a  comparatively  small 
area  that  is  valuable  for  agriculture,  and  the  sections  lie  near 
liijjetlier ;  namely,  in  southern  Norway  and  Sweden  and  in  eastern 
Denmark. 

Industries  and  Cities  of  Norway. —Since  less  than  four  thou- 
sand (out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand) 
square  miles  in  Norway  have  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  agriculture 
or  pasturage,  the  amount  of  stock  and  grain  produced  is  small.    TJiere- 
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Bergen,  Norway,  with  itadeeii,  n 


fore,  much  meat,  flour,  and  other  food  must  be  imported.  Also,  while 
there  are  some  silver  and  copper  mines,  coal  is  entirely  lacking,  be- 
cause the  rocks  were  formed  before  the  Coal  Period.  Manufacturing, 
therefore,  is  little  developed.  Even  the  fine  water  power  is  little 
used,  because  raw  products  for  manufacturing  are  not  abundant. 

On  what,  then,  do  the  two  million  inhabitants  depend  for  a  liv- 
ing?    They  have  two  valuable  resources,  —  lumber  and  fish.     More 
than  one  fifth  of  the  country  is  forest-coveTed, — -^TOiis  \>^w\^ -ssiVMS, 
common, — and  lumber,   wooden  goods,  ami,  ■^w^ot  ax«>  '^'*'  "s^s:'^ 
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iniportiiiit  exports.  As  in  Maine,  tlie  rapidly  flowing  rivers  are  of 
use  in  moving  the  logs  from  the  forest,  and  also  in  supplying  power 
for  the  sawmills  and  planing  mills. 

Fiali  abound  on  the  shallow  banks  along  the  irregular  western 
coast,  especially  codfish  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  far  northern 
Lofodeii  Islands.  The  North  Sea  with  its  many  fish  is  also  close  at 
hand,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  its  seals  and  whales.     Over  a  hun* 


dred  thousand  Norwogians  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 
Along  the  fjords  every  family  owns  a  boat,  and  knows  bow  to  make 
as  well  as  use  iinc.  While  the  men  are  at  sea  the  women  work  the 
siUiiU  farms  or  garden  pati'lies. 

The  abundance  of  lumber  mid  the  love  for  the  sea,  developed 
through  centuries  of  experieni!e  in  navigating  the  deep  fjords  and 
in  fishing,  have  given  rise  to  a  thini  groat  industry,  that  of  carrying 
goods  far  other  nations.  The  timber  for  wooden  vessels  is  easily 
supplied,  and  this  small  Norwegian  nation  has  at  present  a  greater 

number  oi  freight  vessels  thau  any  other  European  country  except 

file  British  Isles. 
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These  facta  help  to  explain  why  the  Norwegian  toYtu  UB  foand 
along  the  coast.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  even  a  Tillage  In  ttw 
interior.  The  two  principal  cities  are  Chbistiahia,  the  capital  and 
largest  city,  and  Bbbobn  (Fig.  356).  The  former  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  long,  narrow,  sunken  valley,  or  fjord,  which  makes  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  the  city  is  the  principal  port  and  distributing 
center  for  southern  Norway.  Bergen  is  the  important  fishing  port, 
as  Aberdeen  is  in  Scotland  and  Gloucester  in  Massachusetts. 

Scenery  on  the  Weitera  Cout.  —  As  in  the  British  Isles  and  north- 
eastern  Iforth  America,  the  sinking  of  the  ScaQdioaviaQ  peniosula  baa 
caused  the  sea  to  enter  the  river  valleys,  forming  many  bays,  peninsulas, 
and  islands.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  fully  ten  thousand  islands 
along  the  coast  of  Norway.  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  before  the  sinking 
took  place,  the  river  valleys  were  deeply  cut  in  hard  rock,  the  bays  are 
usually  long,  narrow,  and  deep  fjords  (Fig.  355). 

Some  of  the  fjords  extend  fully  ninety  miles  inland,  and  swollen 
streams  from  the  mountains  frequently  plunge,  for  a  fall  of  a  thousand 
feet  or  more,  over  the  vertical  cliSs  which  bound  the  fjords.  The  cliffs  are 
often  only  barren  rock ;  but  here  and  there,  where  the  slopes  are  not  too 


HuDinerfMt,  Nomj,  ter  wltUn  tb*  Aratlo  elide  wbara  th*  ana  doM  not  Mt  fnm 
IU7 18  to  July  SB.  Thbi  town  ii  tha  newmt  to  the  pole  of  m  j  in  the  world  azoept- 
Ing  Upernlvik  In  GreenlMid,  wheranllbnt  nfawof  thelnhnbitantift:  -  ~  ■  ■- 


steep,  green  forests  eover  the  surface;  glaciers  are  frequently  in  sight; 
and  occasionally,  upon  a  level  patch,  a  hamlet  of   fishermen's  hoiawk 
(Fig.  309)  is  seen.    These  hamlets  an  iisoBlly  w^cm  &«  &!iA.\j«*  eft.  vin^&. 
Btreams  and  tat  eonaeeted  with  the  outer  irotVA,  a&A.  '«V^  ctftttic  ViS\*g^ 


by  no  road  or  pathway  except  the  waters  of  the  fjord.  So  isolated  are 
these  hamleta  that  each  man  must  learo  to  do  many  things,  —  farm,  fish, 
tan  his  leather,  make  his  shoes,  build  his  boat,  his  house,  etc. 

Indttstries  and  Cities  of  Sweden-  — Agriculture  is  the  leading  ln> 
dustry  of  Sweden,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  fertile  lowlands.  The 
former  glacier  (Fig.  306)  awept  rocks  and  soil  down  from  the  western 
highlands,  giving  to  the  southern  part  of  the  country  much  the  same 
appearance  as  New  England.  Oats  are  raised  in  most  abundance, 
but  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes  are  also  produced.  One  reason 
why  these  products  can  mature  here  is  the  absence  of  cool  summer 
winds  from  the  ocean;  another  is  the  great  length  of  the  summer 
days  in  this  far  northern  latitude.  Much  live  stock  is  also  raised, 
and  butter  is  exported  to  Great  Britain. 

However,  nearly  one  half  the  area  of  Sweden  is  covered  with 
forest,  and  lumber  is  by  far  the  greatest  article  of  export,  as  ii4 


The  royal  palace  at  Stuchholi 


Norway.  Indeed,  these  two  countries  supply  much  of  the  lumber 
needed  in  western  Europe,  Their  wood  is  especially  valued  because 
of  its  hardness  and  durability  —  qualities  that  are  due  to  the  closeness 
of  the  annual  rings  caused  by  the  shortness  of  the  summer  season. 

Mining  is  the  third  important  industry.  There  are  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper  mines.  Some  coal  is  found  in  the  southern  end,  and 
the  country  has  long  been  noted.  ioT  vl^^T.wMiaTA  iron  ore.    Butnnce 
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tlie  principal  iron  mines  are  located  far  from  the  coal,  there  is  little 
iron  manufacturing  in  Sweden.  However,  as  in  portions  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district  of  the  United  States,  some  of  the  iron  ore  is  smelted 
by  the  use  of  charcoal,  and  some  by  coal  mined  in  Sweden  or  brought 
from  other  countriea.  The  Swedish  iron  is  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  it  is  eagerly  sought  where  the  highest  grade  of  steel  tools  is 
manufactured,  as  in  Sheffield,  England. 

Sweden  possesses  excellent  water  power  for  various  kinds  of 
manufacturing,  and  in  recent  years  the  numerous  rivers  have  begun 
to  be  utilized,  so  that  manufacturing  is  making  rapid  progress  there. 
The  two  principal  cities— Stockholm,  the  capital,  and  Gothex- 
IU'RG  —  are  on  the  coast;  but  there  are  other  small  seaports  and 
inland  mining  towns.  Stockholm  is  famous  for  its  fine  palaces, 
public  buildings,  museums,  and  commercial  establi.shments.  The 
situation  of  this  city  is  one  of  marvelous  beauty,  on  an  excel- 
lent harbor ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  blocked  with  ice  for  four 
months  each  year.  Owing  to  the  numerous  lakes  and  to  canals, 
it  is  connected  by  water,  as  well  as  by  rail,  with  the  chief  points 
■in  »  populous  region,  and  is  therefore  the  principal  distributing 
center  for  imports.  Gothenburg,  the  chief  center  for  exports, 
possesses  the  important  advantage  that  its  harbor  is  seldom  frozen 
lover.  It  is  connected  with  Stockholm  by  railway  as  well  as  by 
.'lakeand  canal.  Much  of  the  distance  between  these  two  cities  is 
roccapied  by  lakes. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  of  both  Norway  atid  Sweden  is  with  Great 
Britain.  Give  reasons  for  this.  What  must  be  the  main  articles  of  import 
and  export?  Next  to  Great  Britain  comes  Germany.  Can  you  suggest 
s  for  this  ? 


Industries  and  Cities  of  Denmark. — There  is  neither  coal  nor 
metal  in  the  rocks  of  Denmark.  The  only  mineral  product  of  value 
is  clay,  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  As  in  Ireland,  the  lack  of  coal  for  fuel  is  partially 
met  by  peat  from  the  bogs  and  swamps  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts. 

Farming,  especially  dairying,  is  the  chief  industry,  and  butter 
constitutes  one  half  the  exports  of  Denmark.    The  laws  of  the  nation 
discourage  lai^e  farms,  so  that  each  farmer,  by  carefully  cultivatintg 
a  small  patch  of  land,  as  in  Belgium,  obtams  t\v«  mQ&\.  SXvbl^.  \^.  ^»^ 
yield. 


The  nearnaH  to  good  fishiDg  banks  has  naturally  mode  fishing 
important ;  and  this,  together  with  the  influence  of  island  life,  has 
created  such  a  love  for  the  sea  that  large  numbers  of  Danes  serve  as 
Bailors  on  British  and  other  foreign  vessels. 

As  in  the  case  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  principal  foreign  trade  of 
Denmark  is  with  Great  Britain.  Why?  What  goods  may  well  be 
exchanged  ?  One  might  therefore  expect  an  important  seaport  on 
the  western  coast;  but  that  coast  is  so  low,  and  so  shut  in  by  sand 


bars,  that  good  harbors  are  lacking.  In  fact,  the  only  harbor  in  all 
Denmark  that  admits  large  vessels  is  Copenhagen  (merchnnts' 
harbor)  on  Seeland  Island,  Since  this  point  guards  the  entrance  to 
the  Baltic  Sea,  there  is  a  double  reason  why  Copenhagen  is  the 
principal  city  of  Denmark.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  capital  also 
increases  its  importance.     It  ranks  nearly  with  Cleveland  in  size. 

Colonies  of  Denmark.  —  The  Danes,  even  more  than  the  Norwegians, 
have  been  daring  Beamen  and  explorers  of  foreign  lands.  Although  some 
of  their  possessions  have  been  \oa\.,  GTeaviXotti  «&4.\he  Faroe  Islands  are 
BtiU  Danish  colonies,  andlcelani^s  a.'0KB:\&\i,4.«^iii.«ws^,  "Weas,  Y<m«, 
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oonsUtiDg  of  a  score  of  small  isl&nds  nortli  of  Scotland,  the  prinoipal  prod- 
ucts are  sheep  and  fisb.  Why  might  you  expect  these  two  particularly  7 
Icekmd,  which  is  larger  than  Ireland,  and  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  Denmark,  is  an  island  of  volcanic  origin.  Over  a  hundred  volcanoes 
are  found  there,  tweuty-five  of  which  have  been  in  eruption  during  his- 
toric times.  Mt.  Hecla  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these.  Destructive 
earthquakes  are  common,  and  there  are  also  geysers  similar  to  those  found 
in  our  Yellowstone  National  Park,  The  interior  ia  a  desert  plateau,  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  snow,  and  hence  uninhabited.  Near  the  sea, 
however,  there  is  some  good  pasture  land,  and  the  people  are  principally 
engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  Fishing  is  important,  and  down 
from  the  eider  duck  is  a  valuable  product. 

Review  Questions.—  (1)  What  about  the  people  of  these  three  countrieH? 
(2)  Describe  briefly  the  surface  of  Xornay ;  of  Swedeu ;  of  Denmark.  (3)  Where 
are  the  principal  farming  sections?  (4)  Tell  about  agriculture  in  Norway. 
(5)  Why  ia  there  little  manufacturing  there  ?  (6)  What  is  the  principal  export  ? 
Why?  (7)  What  about  flshing?  (8)  Give  reasons  for  the  large  merchant  fleet 
of  Norway.  (9)  Tell  about  the  cities  of  Norway.  (10)  Describe  the  scenery  on 
the  westmi  coaat.  (11)  Tell  about  Sweden  :  principal  industry ;  forests ;  mining ; 
manufacturing;  principal  cities.  (1'2}  What  are  the  industries  in  Denmark? 
(18)  Tell  about  Copenhagen.  (14)  Tell  about  the  foreign  territory  of  Denmark. 
(IB)  WhataretheimporUntfactaaboutlceland?  (10)  Givereaaona  why  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  their  principal  foreign  trade  witli  the  British  Isles. 

SooauTiOMS.  —  (1)  Why  should  the  telephone  prove  of  special  importance 
among  the  fishing  towna  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Norway?  (3)  By  use  of  a 
glolw  explain  why  the  snu  does  not  set  for  weeks  at  a  time  at  HammerfeiL 
(8)  Why  is  whale  and  seal  fishing  important  as  a  means  of  furnishing  light 
during  the  long  night  of  this  northern  land?  (4)  What  do  you  know  about  the 
life  of  the  Laplanders  F  (5)  Why  should  Bergen  be  one  of  the  rainiest  cities  of 
Europe?  (0)  Give  reasons  why  harbors  on  the  Baltic  should  be  blocked  by  ice 
mueh  oftener  than  those  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway.  (7)  Can  you  give  a 
reason  why  so  many  matches  should  be  made  in  Sweden?  (8)  Give  all  the 
reasons  you  can  to  explain  why  the  Norsemen  should  have  become  suoh  daring 
navigators.  (9)  Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  a  native  of  Denmark.  What 
storiee  do  yon  know  that  were  written  by  him?  (10)  Kead  and  retell  stories 
of  the  Norse  gods  in  old-time  mythology. 


VII.     RUSSIA 

Map  Questions  (Fig.  353).  —  (1)  About  how  much  of  Europe  is  included 
in  Russia  ?  (2)  What  part  of  the  distance  from  pole  to  equator  is  included  ? 
(3)  What  does  this  suggest  concerning  temperature  and  rainfall  ?  (4)  How  much 
of  the  boundary  of  Russia  is  seacoast?  (5)  Name  the  seas  which  border  it. 
(6)  Name  the  mountains  on  or  near  the  border.  (7)  What  portion  of  Russia  is 
occupied  by  plains?  (Fig.  304.)  (8)  In  what  directions  do  the  large  rivers  flow? 
Name  the  three  longest.  (9)  What  peculiar  fact  do  you  notice  about  the  Caspian 
Sea?  (10)  Find  Poland,  Finland,  and  Lapland.  (11)  What  parts  of  Asiaai*e  in 
the  Russian  Empire?     (Fig.  403.) 

Size  and  Position.  —  Russia  in  Europe  is  larger  than  all  the  other 
European  countries  together ;  and  the  Russian  Empire,  which 
includes  Siberia  and  other  lands  in  Asia,  occupies  about  one  sixth  of 
all  the  land  upon  the  globe.  The  empire  extends  from  the  Baltic  on 
the  west  to  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  and  within  its  borders  is  included 
a  great  variety  of  climate. 

In  spite  of  its  vast  extent,  the  development  of  Russia  is  greatly 
hindered  by  the  lack  of  good  harbors.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  the  sea  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  Russian  boundary ;  but  Archangel,  the  principal 
port  on  the  White  Sea,  is  ice-bound  for  nine  months,  and  the  Baltic 
ports  for  four  or  five  months  each  year.  Besides  this,  the  entrances 
to  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas  are  guarded  by  foreign  nations.  Why 
are  the  Caspian  ports  of  little  use  ? 

Physiography.  —  Most  of  the  large  rivers  in  western  Europe  have 
their  sources  in  the  mountains.  Give  examples  (Fig.  304).  It  is 
not  so,  however,  in  Russia,  where  the  central  divide  is  a  low,  hilly 
region  less  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  at  its  h^hest 
point.  Aside  from  the  mountains  along  the  border  this  is  the 
highest  part  of  Russia.  How  does  it  compare  in  altitude  with  tibe 
highest  point  in  flat  Holland  ?     (p.  346.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  Russia  is  an 

almost  level  plain  (Fig.  304).     Since  several  of  the  rivers  are  very 

long,   what   must  be   true   as   to  the  velocity  of  their   currents? 

What  must  follow  aa  to  t\ift\Y  value  for  navigation  ?     What  about 

the  ease  of  canal  constTUctVoti*^ 
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Id  southeastern  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  lofty  OaucaBtis 
Mountains  (Fig,  307),  in  which  one  of  the  peaks,  the  extinct  volcano 
Mt.  Elbruz,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe.  But,  at  the  very 
base  of  these  mountains,  bordering  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  broad  plains 
which  in  places  are  even  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  into  which  the  longest  river  of  Europe  pours  its 
floods,  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  enornioue 
volume  of  water  which  enters  these  inland  seas,  the  evaporation  in  that 
dry  climate  has  caused  theiii  so  to  shrink  in  size  that  neither  the  Caspian 
nor  the  Aral  Sea  (Fig.  403)  is  now  connected  with  the  ocean.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Caspian  is  eighty-five  feet  beiow  sea  level,  and  by  evaporation 
it  is  steadily  growing  smaller  and  Salter,  leaving  broad,  salt-covered  plains 
round  about  it. 

Climate.  —  The  influence  of  distance  from  the  ocean  upon  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  is  well  illustrated  in  Russia.  Moscow  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Edinburgh  :  but  while  at  Edinburgh  the  average 
temperature  for  January  is  37°,  at  Moscow  it  is  nearly  2.5°  colder. 


FiQ.  3(JI. 
A  LaplModer'a  but  in  northvMMni  IluM\». 
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Notice  (Fig.  268)  which  summer  isothermB  pass  nearest  to  these  two 
cities.  It  was  the  severity  of  the  Russian  winter  that  caused 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  a  great  army  when 
he  was  invading  that  country  in  1812.  What  effect  must  this  cold 
have  upon  navigation  of  the  rivers  ? 

Extreme  drought,  as  well  as  extremes  of  temperature,  are  found 
in  parts  of  eastern  Russia.  Although  the  rain-bearing  winds  meet 
with  no  barrier  in  sweeping  over  such  level  land,  they  nevertheless 
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LAplatiders  drens^  In  furs, 

deposit  so  much  moisture  on  the  countries  of  western  Europe  that  no 
part  of  Russia  has  heavy  rainfall ;  and  the  eastern  part  averages  less 
than  twenty  inches  per  year  (Fig.  310).  Since  this  amount  is  barely 
sufficient  for  agriculture,  the  crops  suffer,  and  famines  follow  in 
especially  dry  seasons.  Southeastern  Russia  is  altogether  too  arid 
for  farming,  being  not  only  far  from  the  ocean,  but  so  far  south  that 
it  is  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  prevailing  westerlies. 

People  and  Goveroment.  —  The  plains  of  Russia  have  offered  no 
better  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  invaders  than  to  the  winds.  We 
therefore  find  tnany'kindBol^o'pVftXKaX^imdac  Russian  rule.     Most 
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of  these  belong  to  the  white  race,  but  to  a  different  division  from 
the  German  and  British  peoples.  The  Kussians  are  Slavs,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the  British  Isles  are  of 
the  Teutonic  division.  But  Kussia  also  contains  many  Jews,  Teutons, 
and  other  people,  including  the  Lapps  (Figs.  361  and  362),  who  are 
classed  with  the  Mongolian  race.  All  together  not  less  than  forty 
languages  are  spoken  within  the  realm. 


In  former  centuries,  while  other,  parts  of  Europe  were  advancing  in 
civilization,  Russia  was  being  raided  by  outsiders  and  its  progress  retarded 
by  conquest.  The  country  was  so  remote  from  western  Europe  that  it 
felt  little  influence  from  the  growing  civilization  of  the  west.     Moreover, 


I  then  difficult,  beeanse  formerly  the  only  Russian 


approach  by  water 
seacoast  was  on  the 
Arctic.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great 
(1682-1725)  that 
Russia  began  to 
learn  the  lessons  of 
civilization  from 
other  European 
nations. 

The  Emperor, 
or  Czar,  is  an  ab- 
solute monarch 
"whose  will  alone 

islaw."  Onpurely     .  ,,  ,   .         ,    -,  ,    .     ™ .  -     ■ 

'^         ■'      A  fiHlierman  B  house  in  Flnlntid.    Fishing  is  a  very  icapotUnt 
local  matters,  how-  indiutry  in  Russtnn  waters ;  and  there  is  a  great  demand  lor 

pvpp    the   neasant')  ^^'  """'"•'  *"  ""^  number  of  fast  days  kept  bj  the  Greek 

evBi,   LUC    pcitsnuLS  ChuTCh,  to  wliich  the  majoHty  of  Russlaaa  belong, 

have    a   voice. 

Those  of  a  locality  meet  in  a  Mtr,  or  assembly,  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  and  to  elect  officers  from  their  number, 
somewhat  as  is  done  in  town-meetings  in  the  United  States. 
Naturally,  in  this  day  of  popular  government,  many  of  the  people 
are  dissatisfied,  and  owing  to  this  unrest,  the  Czar  has  granted  a 
form  of  representation  to  the  people  in  a  national  body  called  the 
Buma.  Some  of  the  moat  highly  educated  among  the  Russians  have 
joined  with  the  peasants  and  industrial  classes  in  the  movement 
toward  a  constitution. 

Lumbering.  —  Nearly  a  third  of  European  KuB&Vtk  w  lot*»\.-cRn«t^-* 


St.  PeterBburg.  — While  the  two  cities  just  described  are  very  old, 
their  position  in  the  interior  is  not  well  adapted  for  commuDication 
with  distant  nations.  It  was  this  fact  which  led  Peter  the  Great,  in 
1703.  to  found  St.  Petersburg  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  site  selected  is  very  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  cold,  foggy,  and 
unhealthful.  Moreover,  the  arm  of  the  eea  on  which  the  city  is  eitu- 
_  ated  is  so  shallow 

that  a  ship  canal 
twenty  miles  in 
length  has  been 
necessary  to  con- 
nect it  with  the 
deeper  water  far- 
ther west.  In  ad- 
dition, the  harbor 
is  ice-bound  for 
more  than  four 
months  each  year. 
Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  these  disadvan- 
tages, St.  Peters- 
burg is  already  the  largest  city  in  Russia,  and  the  fifth  in  size  in 
Europe — facts  that  show  how  much  such  a  seaport  was  needed. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  cities,  having  especially 
wide  streets,  splendid  public  buildings,  and  fine  residences.  More 
goods  are  shipped  by  this  route  than  from  any  other  Baltic  port. 
Riga,  to  the  southwest,  has  about  half  as  much  shipping. 

Odessa.  —  Odessa,  another  important  port,  was  founded  a  little 
over  a  century  ago,  when  Russia  obtained  possession  of  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Since  the  harbor  is  rarely  frozen 
over  for  more  than  a  few  days,  it  possesses  a  great  advantage  over 
St.  Petersburg,  which  it  equals  in  its  shipping  trade.  Besides  being 
the  chief  outlet  for  the  vast  grain  trade  of  southern  Russia,  and  the 
principal  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  Odessa  is  an  important  flonr-milling 
center,  like  Minneapolis. 

Wsrsaw  and  Lodz.  —  Thus  far  the  Kussians  have  found  no  opportunity 
to  obtain  posaeasion  of  Constantinople,  although  they  have,  no  doubt,  felt 
many  a  yearning  in  that  direction.  Why  ?  But  their  progress  in  the  west 
bsa  not  been  confined  to  the  establishment  of  seaports.  They  have  extended 
tbeir  territory  in  various  diieclwiu,  oub  ol  ^«it  most  important  acquisi- 
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tiOQS  being  a  large  part  of  Poiand,  in  which  are  situated  two  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  Russia,  —  Warsaw  and  Lodz,  The  former  is  a  center  for 
the  railways  that  connect  Russia  with  western  Europe,  and  the  latter  is 
an  important  manufacturing  center.  Much  coal  and  iron  are  mined  in 
this  vicinity. 

Finland,  whose  capital  is  Hblsikofqrs,  although  a  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  has  a  measure  of  independence.  There  is  a  parliament  which 
makes  laws,  but  the  Czar  has  the  right  of  veto.  Unlike  the  Russians, 
most  of  whom  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  the  Finns  are  mostly  Protes- 
tants, belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mistreatment  by  the  Russian 
govemnient  has  recently  led  to  the  migration  of  many  Finns  and  Poles 
to  the  United  States.  The  policy  of  the  Russians  is  to  destroy  the 
nationality  of  the  people. 

Russia  owns  Siberia  also,  but  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  great  Asiatic  Empire  led  the  nation  into  a 
disastrous  war  with  Japan  ending  in  the  utter  rout  of  the  Russians. 
Thus  the  nation's  field  of  operations  in  the  east  was  greatly  limited. 

Review  QuEeTiONS.  — (1)  Tell  about  the  size  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
(S)  What  can  you  aay  about  its  position  with  refereiici;  to  the  sea  ?  (}i)  DcHcrihe 
its  surface  features.  (4)  Tell  about  the  rivers.  (5)  Tell  about  the  Caspiau  Sea. 
<S)  How  does  the  climate  vary  7  (7)  Tell  about  the  }>eople.  (8)  What  about  the 
govemmeiit?  (9)  Tell  about  lumbering.  (10)  What  are  the  priucipal  farm 
products?  (11)  What  about  grazing?  (12)  What  mineral  products  are  found? 
Where?  (13)  For  what  purpose  is  some  of  the  petroleum  used  ?  (l4)WhatiB 
the  condition  of  manufacturing?  (15)  Tell  aiioiit  each  of  the  cities  :  (a)  Moscow 
—  location,  comparison  with  Madrid,  importance ;  (A)  Sijni  Novgorod  —  location, 
fairs;  (c)  St.  Petersburg  —  location,  surroundings,  importance;  ('/)  Odessa  — 
location,  importance;  (e)  Warsaw;  (/)  ].<odz.  (10)  What  are  the  conditions  in 
Finland  ?     (17)  What  about  Russia's  future  ? 

SuooesTioNB.  —  (1)  Compare  the  area  of  the  Ca-spian  Sea  with  that  ot  Lake 
Superior.  (3)  Read  about  how  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  burned  their  houses  in 
1812  rather  than  give  shelter  to  Napoleon's  army.  What  followed  ?  (3)  What 
must  be  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  building  good  roads  in  southern 
Russia?  (4)  What  did  Kosciusko,  the  Pole,  do  to  make  his  name  memorable  to 
Americans  ?  (5)  Have  you  read  the  story  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  ?  II  so,  what 
can  you  tell  about  it  ?  (8)  Read  how  Peter  the  Great  wandered  through  European 
eonntries  as  a  common  workman,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  Western  ideas. 
(7)  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Russia,  with  principal  rivers,  cities,  etc.  (8)  Compare 
the  aiva  and  popniation  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Also  the  degrees  of 
latitude  included  in  the  two  countries.  (9)  Where  else  besides  on  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Mediterranean  does  Russia  desire  an  opening  to  the  sea? 

For  BiFimKNOx,  see  Teaeker'$  Book. 
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Map  Questions  (Fig.  375).  —  (1)  Compare  the  latitude  of  Berlin  with  that  of 
London.  (2)  Of  New  York.  (3)  Estimate  the  greatest  length  of  Germany  from 
east  to  west.  From  north  to  south.  (4)  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  the 
British  Isles  ?  Russia  ?  (5)  How  much  of  the  boundary  is  natural  ?  .  (6)  Point 
out  the  principal  rivers.  To  what  extent  do  they  correspond  in  general  direc- 
tion? (7)  Is  most  of  the  surface  plain  or  mountainous?  (Fig. 304.)  Where 
are  the  mountains  ?  (8)  What  facts  do  you  notice  about  the  coast  line  ?  (9)  Is 
the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic  the  iuore  favorable  place  for  seaports  ?    Why  ? 

Extent  and  Position.  —  The  German  Empire  contains  nearly 
209,000  square  miles,  which  is  an  area  a  little  larger  than  France 
and  twice  the  size  of  Colorado.  But  it  has  about  60,000,000  inhab- 
itants, or  nearly  a  hundred  times  as  many  as  Colorado  and  21,000,000 
more  than  France. 

The  position  of  this  great  nation  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Only  about  one  third  of  its  boundary  is  water, 
while  its  frontier  comes  in  contact  with  seven  independent  countries, 
aside  from  Luxemburg.     What  are  their  names? 

The  location  of  the  British  Isles  is  regarded  as  favorable  for 
world  commerce,  inasmuch  as  densely  populated  Europe  lies  near 
at  hand  on  one  side,  while  the  far-away  New  World  is  on  the  other 
side.  The  situation  of  Germany  possesses  great  advantages,  also. 
Owing  to  her  central  location,  most  of  the  markets  of  the  continent 
are  at  her  very  doors,  while  two  of  her  principal  ports,  Hambubg 
and  Bremen,  face  Great  Britain  and  the  West.  On  the  map  (Fig. 
375)  find  some  of  the  large  cities  that  can  be  quickly  reached  from 
Germany.  In  these  days  of  railways  Germany^s  central  position  is 
superior  to  that  of  England  for  European  trade. 

People  and  Government.  —  It  has  required  a  great  struggle,  which 
has  lasted  through  centuries,  to  bring  under  one  rule  the  various 
people  within  the  boundary  line*  of  the  German  Empire.  For  cen- 
turies there  was,  at  best,  only  a  loose  confederation  to  hold  them 
together ;  and  the  numerous  states  which  occupied  the  region  were 
often  at  war  with  one  axiot\ier  «j\A.  mVkv  «raxt^\aidiiic  nations.     Their 
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condition  was,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  our  own  during  and  im- 
mediately following  the   Revolutionary  War.     There  Wfts,  however, 

one  important  fact  to  their  disadvantage  —  their  meddlesome  neigh- 
bors helped  to  intensify  the  quarrels  that  arose  among  them. 

During  the  War  of  1866  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  principal  king- 
doms of  tlie  German  Confederation,  strove  with  each  other  for  the 
exclusive  leadership.  Prussia  proved  successful,  and  Austria  with- 
drew from  the  union.  In  1871  the  new  German  Empire,  with  its 
present  boundaries,  was  established. 

All  together  there  are  twenty-six  states  witliin  the  Emjiire,  some 
of  them  being  kingdoms,  some  duchiea,  and  some  merely  fret  loiciis. 
The  smallest  uf  all  is  the  city  of  Hkkmkn,  occupying  only  niiiety-niiie 
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The  Geniuiii  Reichtlna,  ccirreBpo tiding  to  onr  House  of  RepresentativeB,  meeta  Id  this  build- 
loK,  iu  Berlin.  The  other  legielative  branch,  called  the  Bmuleiavth,  la  compoged  of 
memben!  appointed  b;  the  varioiu  German  slates. 

square  miles,  while  Prussia,  the  largest,  contains  more  than  one  half  of 
the  entire  empire,  and  in   1897  had  a  population   of  about  32,000,000. 
They  are  all  united  under  a  central  authority,  more  closely  and  leaa  md.%- 
pendently  than  our  states.    In  place  of  a  PteaiieTA  \.^«^  V'ais^i  ^n.'^iSKw- 
peror  (the  King  of  Prussia  being  by  law  the  Geti&an  Emptrcrr^,  ^lA.'feiWX 
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form  of  govemment  is  a  constitatioiial  xnonaroliy  (Fig.  366).  Howerer, 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  British  King, 
though  less  absolute  than  that  of  the  Russian  Czar. 

Defense.  —  The  Germans  in  a  war  with  France  in  1870  not  only 
defeated  the  French,  but  compelled  them  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money.  At  the  same  time  they  seized  the  French  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  called  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  which  Metz  and  Strassburg  are 
situated.  This  is  a  suggestion  of  the  way  in  which  much  of  Ger- 
many's irregular  frontier  line  has  been  determined.  To  a  great 
extent  mountains  form  the  southern  boundary,  and  water  the  north- 
ern ;  but  the  eastern  and  western  limits,  largely  decided  by  war,  do 
not  follow  any  natural  barrier.     Draw  an  outline  map  of  Germany. 

In  order  to  preserve  her  present  boundaries,  Germany  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  them  at  any  time.  This  need  calls  many  citizens 
to  an  occupation  which  we  have  not  thu9  far  considered,  namely, 
that  ot  preparing  for  war. 

It  is  a  fact  that  each  of  the  great  European  nations  is  jealously  watch- 
ing the  other ;  and  as  no  one  of  them  knows  how  soon  a  dispute  may 
arise  with  its  neighbor,  each  maintains  a  large  and  thoroughly  equipped 
army.  The  object  of  each  is  to  be  so  dangerous  that  others  may  fear  to 
offend  or  attack  it ;  and  if  once  involved  in  war  to  come  off  victorious. 

For  such  reasons  all  able-bodied  young  men  in  Germany  are  required 
to  devote  usually  two  full  years  and  parts  of  several  succeeding  years  to 
active  military  training.  Most  of  them  enter  the  service  at  about  the  age 
of  twenty ;  as  there  are  about  four  hundred  thousand  males  arriving 
at  that  age  every  year/  one  can  obtain  some  idea  of  what  it  costs  a  Euro- 
pean nation  to  have  close  neighbors.  The  peace  footing  of  the  German 
army  is  almost  six  hundred  thousand  men,  which  is  larger  than  the  num- 
ber employed  in  all  the  Amines  of  the  British  Isles.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  German  navy  calls  for  many  recruits.  As  all  these  men  are,  for  the 
time  being,  withdrawn  from  industrial  pui'suits,  the  nation  loses  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  for  that  period.  Thus  the  productiveness  of  the  nation  is 
reduced. 

Extensive  fortifications  are  built  near  the  boundary,  as  at  Cologne, 
Metz,  and  Strassburg  on  the  French  side,  and  K5nigsberg  and  Poaen  near 
Russia.  They  are  also  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  interior 
cities,  and  at  strategic  points  here  and  there.  The  expense  of  these  tett- 
fications,  and  the  vast  sums  required  to  keep  up  the  army  and  navj,  fdnn 
a  heavy  drain  upon  the  nation. 

OeTiuany  is  not  unlike  the  other  European  nations  in  theae  mpeota. 

As  already  stated  (p.  34S),  t^e  BnViuiiEi^VviYci^  no  immediate  neighboni 

rely  mainly  upon  their  powerWi  nsbTj  lot  dAJteo»^  ^%^«nK^  ^ma^^t  the 
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Great  Powers  is  calliug  for  many  men,  and  expending  large  sums  of  money 
either  for  the  army  or  navy,  or  both.  In  fact,  preparation  for  var  ii  one 
of  the  greatest  oooapations  of  Europe  today. 

Physiography.  —  Germany  consists  of  two  quite  different  parts. 
The  southern  section  is  mainly  a  mountainous  region  of  ancient  date, 
and  is  therefore  worn  low,  like  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain  and 
New  England.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  plateau  from  one  to  two  thousand 
feet  in  lieight,  with  some  ranges,  like  the  Erzgehirge,  rising  high 
enough  to  be  commonly  classed  as  mountains.  Only  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  on  the  edge  of  the  Alps,  is  a  great  altitude  reached, 

'  one  peak  being  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

Valuable  minerals  have  been  revealed  by  the  wearing  away  of 

i  these  ancient  mountnins ;  indeed,  the  mineral  belt  of  southern  Bel- 
gium and  northeastern  France  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  highlands 

,  which  cross  soutliern  and  central  Germany. 

Northern  Germany  is  a  lowland,  broadening  toward  the  east 
tmtil  it  merges  into  the  plains  of  Russia.     In  the  neighborhood  of 

I  Holland  the  plain  is  very  low  and  flat  (Fig.  367) ;  but  in  most 
places,  owing  to  the  irregular  deposits  left  by  the  Scandinavian 

.  glaciers,  it  is  rolling.  Elevations  in  this  part  of  Germany 
rarely  exceed  six  hundred  feet.     This  plain  Is,  in  large  part,  in- 


eluded  in  Pruwia,  the  ^reatevt  and  most  powerhil  of  tlie  German 
kingdoms. 

Name  and  trace  the  courses  of  four  large  rivers  which  flow  northward. 
Which  is  the  moat  important  ? 

Climate.  —  The   average   yearly  rainfall  is   about   twenty-eight 
indies,  decreasing  toward  the  east  to  about  twenty  inches  near  the 


n  tbe  Lfll  slope  may  be 


Russian  border.  That  these  figures  may  be  better  appreciated,  we 
may  recall  the  fact  that  the  average  rainfall  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  east  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  is  over  forty  inches. 

Note  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  included  in  Germany.  Never- 
theless, owing  to  the  difference  in  elevation,  the  southern  plateau  is  about 
as  cold  in  winter  as  the  northern  lowland.  In  summer,  however,  the 
southern  part  is  warmer  than  the  northern.  But  the  valleys  of  the  south, 
being  low  and  inclosed,  are  warmer  than  the  northern  plain  both  in  winter 
and  in  sutniner,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  producing  such  crops  as 
tobacco  and  grapes. 

The  increase  in  extremes  of  temperature  toward  the  east,  or  amy 
from  the  ocean,  is  illustrated  on  tVft  toaat.  The  North  Sea  is  almost  free 
£roin  ice,  while  the  Baltic  poita  ai6lio'iKac>j«tVK».'aHi,%\'«Qd.the  farther 
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east  they  lie,  the  longer  their  trade  is  arrested  by  the  cold.     What  must 
be  some  of  the  resulte  of  this  fact? 

Forests.  —  That  the  mountains  of  Germany  are  low  enough  to  be 
well  wooded,  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  wald  (the 
German  for  wood)  in  the  mountain  names.  Where  the  soil  is  poor, 
as  in  the  stretches  of  sand  deposited  during  the  Ice  Age,  much  of 
the  lowland  is  also  wooded.  All  together  about  one  fourth  of  the 
surface  of  the  empire  is  covered  with  trees. 

The  tendency  of  the  German  people  to  useful  and  sensible  economy  is 
well  illustrated  iu  their  treatment  of  the  woodlands.  Instead  of  wantonly 
devastating  them  by  tire  and  the  ax,  — as  has  been  done  in  so  many  parts 
of  our  own  country,  —  they  maintain  an  excellent  system  of  forest  cultnve. 
Trees  are  planted  in  plaee  of  those  that  are  cut  for  timber,  these  are  given 
proper  care,  and  tlms  the  woods  continue  to  be  abundant.  Ky  this  system, 
also,  forest  culture  becomes  profitable.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  encourage- 
ment received  from  the  success  in  Germany,  that  national  forests  have 
been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  schools  of 
forestry  founded,  as  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  how  to 
care  properly  for  our  woods. 

Agricnlture  and  Grazing.  —  On  the  whole,  Germany  has  not  a 
fertile  soil;  but  the  farm  products  are  very  extensive,  because  the 
people  are  both  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  their  method  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil  is  excellent.  What  countries  may  well  be  contrasted 
with  them  in  this  respect? 

More  than  one  third  of  the  population  are  dependent  for  their 
living  upon  agriculture,  the  leading  industry  of  the  nation.  Ger- 
many is  one  of  the  most  important  grain-producing  countries  of 
Europe;  but  here  rye  replaces  wheat  as  the  principal  grain.  Pota- 
toes, introduced  from  America,  are  raised  in  such  quantities  that,  like 
rye,  they  form  one  of  the  principal  foods.  These  two  crops  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  both  because  they  are  a  cheap  food,  and  because 
they  flourish  in  the  light  soil  and  cool  summer  climate,  characteristic 
of  80  much  of  Germany-  Sugar  beets,  hay,  oats,  and  barley  are  other 
important  crops  of  the  northern  plains,  while  in  the  Rhine  and  other 
warm,  sheltered  valleys  of  the  south,  hops,  tobacco,  and  grapes  are 
raised  in  large  quantities. 

Since  much  of  the  lowland  is  too  sandy  for  cultivation,  and  much  of 
the  highland  too  rugged,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  ouq  wi.'Ot^  qV  ^  "^^ 
surface  consists  of  natural  pssture.     CaUle  ior  beet  oad.io'c  6aMl  ^K^iow^ 


are  kept  in  nearly  all  parba  of  t 
climate  of  the  west. 


)  empire,  but  Mpecially  in  the  daaper 


Mining.  —  Next  to  Great  Britain,  Germany  is  the  greatest  minicg 
country  of  Europe ;  and,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  her  most  valu- 
able minerals,  coal  and  iron,  often  occur  in  the  same  region.  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  t<^ether 
produce  more  zinc  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  j  and 
nearly  half  the  silver  obtained 
in  Europe  is  mined  in  Ger- 
many. Much  lead  and  copper 
also  come  from  Germany. 

This  country  resembles  our 
own  in  the  wide  distribution  of 
its  coal  beds.  The  coal  fields 
that  were  found  in  Belgium  and 
northeastern  France  (p.  367)  ex- 
tend into  Germany  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Aacren  ;  and  from 
this  point  eastward  to  the  Rus- 
sian border  there  are  several 
important  coal  fields. 

There  are  also  immense  salt 
mines,  as    at  Stassfukt,  north- 
west of  Halle,  from  which  are 
obtained  not  only  table  salt,  but 
products  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  in  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing,   glass    making,    and    calico 
printing.     The  Germans  employ 
thorouglily  scientific  methods  in  their  mining  work ;  and  it  is  from  them 
that  other  nations  have  learned  many  of  the  methods  which  are  employed 
in  reducing  ores  to  metal. 

Manufacturing.  —  From  tlie  above  facts  we  may  expect  to  find 
Germany  a  great  manufacturing  country,  with  her  manufacturing 
centers  well  distributed.     Explain  why. 

About  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  upon  manufactur- 
ing, aud  in  recent  years  Germany  has  so  advanced  in  this  industry 
tliat  she  now  ranks  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  quantity  aud 
excellence  of  her  gooda. 

Tie  distribution  ot  the  co&\aTv4.'vto"a,^N(!ft'eBft\fc^  to  the  prindpal 
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centers  for  iron  manufacturing.  The  busiest  section  is  along  the 
Rhine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cologne,  which  may  well  be  compared 
with  northern  England  in  the  extent  of  its  industries.  A  second 
center  is  about  Dresden  and  Chemnitz,  and  a  third  at  Breslau  in 
the  southeastern  comer  of  the  empire.  As  in  other  countries  so 
far  studied,  the  textile  industries  are  best  developed  near  the  coal 
fields.  Therefore  the  sections  mentioned  above  are  distinguished 
for  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  factories  as  well  as  for  iron. 

The  extensive  forests  partly  account  for  a  third  occupation  of 
many  sections;  namely,  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  paper,  and 
other  articles  made  of  wood. 

The  map  (Fig.  375)  shows  no  cities  south  of  Breslau;  yet  a  busy 
manufacturing  center  exists  there.  The  explanation  is  that  the  people 
carry  on  this  work  largely  in  their  own  homes,  instead  of  in  factories. 
Living  in  a  hilly  country,  where  agriculture  is  not  very  profitable,  they 
spin  and  weave  the  flax  and  wool  raised  near  by.  They  also  make  lace  and 
carve  wood;  but,  although  villages  stretch  for  miles  along  the  valleys, 
there  are  no  large  towns. 

The  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  is  another  prominent  German 
industry.  A  portion  of  the  immense  potato  crop  is  made  into  spirits,  and 
also  some  of  the  beets.  But  beer,  in  which  barley  and  hops  are  used,  is 
the  common  beverage.  From  the  grapes  of  southern  Germany  much  wine 
is  manufactured,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  France. 

For  a  long  time  nearly  all  sugar  was  obtained  from  sugar  cane,  although 
maple  trees  supplied  a  small  amount ;  but  German  chemists  found  a  means 
of  extracting  sugar  from  beets.  By  improving  the  process,  and  by  de- 
veloping the  beets  until  they  contained  more  sugar,  the  great  industries  of 
sugar-beet  raising,  and  the  refining  of  beet-root  sugar,  have  been  made 
possible.  Each  year  this  source  of  sugar  has  been  proving  a  more  formi- 
dable rival  to  sugar  cane,  until  now  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  consumed  in 
Europe,  and  much  of  that  used  in  Korth  America,  is  obtained  from 
sugar  beets.  One  important  reason  why  this  industry  has  thrived  is  that 
sugar  beets  grow  in  a  cool,  temperate  climate  where  population  is  dense 
and  markets  are  numerous. 

Formerly  Germany  had  to  rely  upon  foreigners  for  sugar ;  but  since 
the  development  of  this  industry,  beet  sugar  has  become  one  of  its  greatest  . 
exports.  Nevertheless,  the  population  is  so  dense  and  so  many  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  that,  like  the  British,  the  Germans  cannot  raise 
all  the  food  they  need.  Therefore  much  food,  such  as  wheat  and  meat,  as 
well  as  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  silk, 
must  come  from  abroad. 

QermMBy'B  Rapid  Advance.  —  No  European  eoxMcto^  Va.  ^^  ^»■^ 
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quarter  of  a  century  has  experienced  such  rapid  growth  as  Grermany. 
For  example,  in  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  1895  her  increase 
in  population  was  over  11,000,000,  while  France  had  an  increase 
of  only  2,500,000.  The  empire  has  had  a  corresponding  gain  in 
wealth. 

Undoubtedly  the  strong  central  government  established  in  1871,  and 
with  it  the  laying  aside  of  the  petty  jealousies  that  paralyzed  industries, 
is  one  cause  of  this  advance.  But  there  are  many  other  causes,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  influential  is  education  and  the  encouragement  of  science. 
Every  German  child  is  forced  by  law  to  attend  school ;  and  careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  study  of  the  various  industries,  foreign  products,  lan- 
guages, etc.  In  the  higher  commercial  and  technical  schools  young 
men  obtain  excellent  preparation  for  various  kinds  of  business,  while 
in  many  other  countries  there  is  little  or  no  provision  for  such 
education. 

The  value  of  scientific  work  is  fully  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the 
government ;  and  that  such  encouragement  is  profitable  to  the  nation  is 
proved  by  the  wonderful  development  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  minesi 
and  the  factories.-  Not  many  years  ago  much  of  the  manufacturing  wm 
done  by  hand;  but  now  the  best  machinery  has  been  introduced,  and 
Germany  is  one  of  the  three  leading  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world. 
Name  the  other  two. 

Colonies  and  Emigrants.  — The  recent  acquisition  of  foreign  teiritoiyu 
an  indication  of  the  growth  of  Germany.  The  empire  is  now  in'  pOBsattion 
of  extensive  areas  in  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  north  of  Australia^  and 
in  both  east  and  west  Africa,  as  well  as  smaller  colonies  elsewhefe 
(Fig.  354). 

Many  Germans  have  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  the  New  World. 
Fully  five  million  emigrants  have  come  to  the  United  States  within  the 
last  seventy-five  years,  while  the  British  Isles  have  sent  us  not  quite  seven 
million.  Naturally  many  of  the  German  emigrants  to  other  countries 
have  kept  up  trade  with  their  fatherland,  and  have  thereby  increased  the 
commerce  of  Germany. 


Principal  Cities  and  their  Commerce 

After  the  preceding  statements,  it  may  not  be  surprising  to  learn 

that  the  leading  German  cities  have  experienced  as  rapid  a  growth 

as  those  of  America.       In  the  twenty  years  between  1870  and  1890, 

for  example,  Berlin  had  a  more  rapid  growth  than  New  York,  and 

added  as  many  actual  new  resvd^ii\A«j&Chica^.    In  1875  Boeton  had 

almoBt  a  hundred  thouBand  moTO  \xiMi!iwXasi\A  >i&3Ka.^3ai&sQsis^*^  but 
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now  Hamburg  has  two  hundred  thousand  more  than  Boston.  Other 
German  cities  have  increased,  and  are  still  increasing,  in  population 
at  much  the  same  rate, 

Berlin.  —  The  position  of  Berlin,  on  a  small  river  (Fig.  374)  on 
the  North  German  plain,  midway  between  the  coast  and  the  high- 
lands, may  not  at  first  seem  advantageous.  But  the  Oder  and  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  approach  so  near  each  other  in  tliis 
section  that  they  have  easily  been  united  by  canal.  Thus  Berlin  has 
water  connection  with  both  Hamrdrg  and  Stktt[S',  as  well  as  with 


Fro.  370. 

The  Dresden  Art  Miiseum. 

all  parts  of  these  two  river  systems,  —  a  very  important  aid  in 
obtaining  fuel,  food,  etc.,  for  the  city.  Ob.serve  also  (Fig.  875) 
that  Berlin  lies  on  the  direct  route  from  Hamburg  lo  Breslau,  and 
from  Stettin  to  Leipzig,  and  that  other  large  cities  surround  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  on  the  route  of  several  great  European  railways,  and 
ia  therefore  one  of  the  important  railway  centers  of  the  continent. 

With  such  excellent  connections,  by  water  and  by  rail,  Berlin  has 
naturally  become  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities.  Fully  half 
the  residents  are  supported  by  this  industry,  which  incl«.dft&\it^^■«■\^vt^ 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles,  clothing, machVnevjifc'wi.    'ft^.sAss. 
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being  the  capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German  Empire,  Berlin  is 
the  center  of  German  banking.  It  is  noted  for  its  art  and  music, 
and  for  its  great  university,  the  largest  in  the  empire.  There  are  a 
number  of  suburbs,  one  being  Potsdam  (Fig.  374),  the  German 
"  Versailles,"  in  which  are  located  several  royal  palaces. 

■  Interior  Cities  near  Berlin.  —  Among  the  cities  not  far  from  Berlin 
is  Leipzig,  the  fourth  largest  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  two  small  streams,  at  a  point  where  roads  from  the  high- 
land meet  those  from  the  lowland.  Formerly  it  was  a  center  for 
wagou  roads,  and  now  it  has  naturally  become  a  railway  center- 
Owing  to  its  favorable  position,  Leipzig  is,  next  to  Berlin,  the  most 
important  trade  center  of  Germany.  One  of  its  leading  articles  of 
commerce  is  fur.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  noted  university,  and  a  center 
for  the  Gemian  book  trade. 

Dresden,  southeast  of  Leipzig,  is  noted  for  its  art  museum  (Fig. 
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370),  which  rivals  the  Louvre  of  Paris.  The  beautiful  Dresdea 
china  is  nia'de  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  recent  years  much  manufactur- 
ing has  developed,  for  Dresden  is  situated  on  a  navigable  river  and 
has  coal  near  at  hand.  It  is,  moreover,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  the 
most  densely  settled  German  state. 

Seaports.  —  Hambuhg,  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  population,  is 
■  the  second  city  in  Germany  and  the  most  important  seaport  on  the 
continent.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  clear  when  it 
is  known  that  the  estuary 
of  the  Elbe  (Fig.  375) 
makes  an  excellent  har- 
bor, usually  free  from  ice, 
and  that  Germany  has 
an  extensive  foreign 
trade.  Name  some  article.^ 
which  that  port  probably 
receives  from  the  United 
States.  "  iWhat  water  con- 
nections '  lias  Hamburg 
with  the  interior  ? 


Bremen  and  Stettin 
also  admit  targe  vessels, 
and  are  the  chief  rivals 
of  Hamburg;  but  they  to- 
gether have  less  than  one 
half  as  much  commerce  as 
Hamburg.  In  what  respect 
u«  they  less  favorably 
situated  for  commerce  than 
Hamburg  t* 

liame  other  Baltic  ports 
besides  Stettin.  Which  is  a 
natural  outlet  for  wheat  from 
BuBSian  Poland  ?    Estimate 


Tbe  Cologne  Cuthedrnl,  one  of 
Gothic  edifices  in  the  world,  t 
completed  In  1880. 


the  distance  saved  to  the  Baltic  ports  by  the  construction  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilbelm  canal,  which  is  sixty-one  miles  in  length. 


dtiea  along  the  Rhine.  —  On  ascending  the  river  into  Germany 
we  come  to  the  great  manufacturing  region  already  mei\t\.c>w%^ 
(p.  397).      What  cities  are  there?    CoUKmit,  ttxe  \«t^«a^.,  ■^V'ilci  ^ 
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population  of  more  than  a  third  of  a  million,  is  on  the  river  bank. 
It  is  a  great  shipping  point,  since  railways  cross  the  river,  atid  boats 
from  London  and  other  places  are  able  to  ascend  to  this  point. 

£lurkfeli>  and  Bakmen  have  textile  manufactories;  Essen  is  famous 
for  the  Krupp  steel  woiks;  Kkefeld  is  an  important  silk  manufatv 
tiiring  town ;  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle  in  French)  manufactures  woolen 
cloth. 

Just  beyond  the  great  bend  in  the  Rhine  is  Fkankfobt,  on  a 
navigable  tributary,  the  Main,  along  whicli  lies  the  easiest  route  from 
the  Rhine  valley  to  the  Danube.     Since  the  railway  from  the  German 
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«iie  In  Frankfort, 


plain  to  the  upper  Rhine  passes  Frankfort,  it  is  a  center  of  importaDt 
trade  routes,  and  therefore  one  of  the  leading  trading  and  tmnking 
centers  in  western  Germany.  It  has  long  been  a  prominent  city  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  old  German  Confederation  (p.  390). 

Railways  to  the  Danube  pass  through  Munich,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Although  ao  far  to  the  south,  and  so  distant 
from  coal,  Municli  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  realm.  It  is  tm  the 
trade  routes  from  Germany  UjlXaX-j  wo&.'wi  kiateU,,aod  is  acoord> 


Fra.  375, 

Mir  QuiHTioNs:   Sii-ifierlan<l.  —  {\)    Wliat  conntriM  surronnd  SwttMTlandr 

(2)  Frum  wbich  one  is  It  le&ot  xetHiT&ud  by  iiiouiitsliiii  7     (:!}  Wlwt  large  rlv«n  rlar 

among  Ibe  Alp»?    In  what  directiunH  do  lAie^  {Vx-wt    i,V)  ^<<v\v«^e  Ukra  among  tb* 

^/ps,     (5)  How  does  tbe  area  ot  Bw\vi*rtan4  coiw^ni  ^\fti  li^»^  ol  -jwa  wbh  «ut»at 

(W  WhAt  reasonBcau  you  suggest  lot  io  amili  «.  laXVau  Mm>lB!in%\si" 

jaldat  ot  powerful  countriea? 
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ingly  an  important  railway  center.  Much  of  its  renown  is  due  to  its 
art  collections  and  its  art  industries,  such  as  work  in  bronze,  gold, 
silver,  glass  painting,  and  porcelain  manufacturing. 

North  of  Munich,  on  the  road  to  Berlin,  is  Nuremberg,  a  city 
widely  known  for  its  careful  preservation  of  the  old  art  and  architec- 
ture that  made  it  famous  in  former  centuries,  and  for  its  present 
manufacture  of  toys. 

Review  Qdestiokb.  —  Give  (1)  the  area  of  Germany ;  (2)  the  population; 
(3)  the  boandaries.  (4)  What  advantage  does  Germany's  position  give  her  for 
European  trade?  Tell  about  (5)  the  early  condition;  (6)  the  government; 
(7)  preparation  for  war;  (8)  physiography;  (9)  rainfall;  (10)  temperature; 
(11)  foi'esta;  (12)  i^riculture  ;  (13)  grazing;  (14)mining;  (15)  manufacturing. 
(16)  Give  some  of  the  causes  for  Germany's  recent  advance.  (17)  What  about 
the  growth  of  German  cities?  Tell  (18)  about  Berlin  ;  (1!))  cities  near  Berhii ; 
(20)  the  seaports.  (21)  What  about  cities  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine? 
(22)  Give  reasons  for  the  importance  of  Munich. 

SuooESTiONa.  —  (1)  People  often  assert  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  preserved 
by  exlensivB  preparation  tor  war;  in  what  sense  can  this  be  true?  (2)  What 
must  be  some  of  the  benefits  ot  two  years  of  active  training  in  the  army,  aside 
from  preparation  for  war?  What  some  of  the  disadvantages?  What  relation  has 
this  to  emigration  ?  (3)  What  is  the  size  of  our  standing  army  ?  Why  so  small  ? 
(1)  Show  that  Germany  in  her  industries  resembles  Great  Britain,  while  contrast- 
ing with  Russia  and  Norway.  (5)  Find  out  something  about  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Humboldt,  Emperor  William  the  First,  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke,  Wagner,  and 
Schumann. 


Caldera  in  UM  Kitd  region  of  Qerman;.    This  Is  aregloD  ot  eXt^A'^tAckDQea\\i^'(.'Ca«1 
bave  become  extlDelfo  recentlj  that  lakea  BtUl  oecapj  ttw^t  aWma. 


A  d«ep,  oarrow  gorge  In  the  Alps.  Here  a 
BhowJDg  that  the  Btream  bottom  iraa  onci 
deepened. 


IX.     SWITZERLAND 


Physiography  and  Climate-  —  This  is  a  very  mountainous  counti'v 
(Figs.  375-379),  for  the  Jura  Mountains  are  on  tlie  northwestern 
border,  while  the  Alps  occupy  the  southern  half.  Between  these 
two  mountain  systeraa,  which  extend  northeast  and  southwest,  is  a 
low,  hilly  plateau,  from 
one  to  two  thousand  feet 
in  altitude.  About  one 
third  of  Switzerland  is  in- 
cluded in  the  plateau  belt. 
In  so  rugged  a  country  one 
vould  not  expect  to  find 
a  large  population  ;  yet 
Switzerland  is  almost  -as 
densely  settled  as  France, 
and  much  more  so  than 
the  state  of  New  York. 

It  is  eTident  that  the 
temperature  of  this  moun- 
tainous country  must  be 
loir,  and  that  it  must  vary 
greatly  with  the  altitude. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  Alps,  at  whose  base 
are  found  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees,  which  are  re- 
placed higher  up  by  beech, 
maple,  and  other  trees  of  the  cool  temperate  zones,  and  still  higher 
by  a  belt  of  evergreens.  Above  these  come  dwarfed  trees,  shrubs, 
grass,  etc. ;  and  higher  still,  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  nine 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the  snow  line  is  reached. 

The  numerous  lofty  mountains,  rising  in  the  path,  ot  ^i\\%  -^-c«ji«^\q% 
weaterliee,  cause  Switzerland  to  be  one  of  the  wettest  oQ^UitrvQA  o'o.'Cqa  crsq^ 


A  glacier  In  the  SwIm  Alps. 
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tinent.  On  the  higher  mountains  much  snow  falls,  and  as  this  does  not  all 
melt  in  the  summer  it  slowly  accumulates  in  the  upper  valleys  to  pro- 
duce Htrearas  of  ice,  or  glaciers  (Fig.  376).  These  move  slowly  down  the 
valleys  until  they  reach  a  point  below  the  snow  line  where  the  ice  melts. 
They  there  deposit  terminal  moraines,  which,  though  smaller,  resemble  the 
moraines  made  by  the  continental  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age  (p.  14).  The 
Rhone  and  many  other  rivers  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  melting  of 
the  Alpine  glaciers. 

People  and  GOTeroment — People  who  dwell  among  mountains 
develop  a  spirit  of  independence,  aa  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
William  Tell.  Thus  we  find  that, 
as  early  as  1291,  an  agreement 
was  made  among  a  few  of  the 
small  Swiss  states,  or  cantons, 
for  mutual  protection  against  op- 
pression. Many  a  time  since  then 
foreigners  have  attempted  to 
conquer  the  Swiss ;  but,  aided  by 
the  difficult  approaches  to  their 
country,  and  by  the  mountain 
fastnesses  to  which  they  ooold 
retreat,  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  freedom,  althoQgh 
the  entire  area  of  the  country  is 
only  one  third  that  of  Pennsyl- 
Yiinia.  Their  twenty-two  cantons. 
united  somewhat  as  are  our  own 
slates,  now  constitute  a  republic, 
the  neutrality  of  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe. 

But  while   there  is  one  stable 
government  there   is   not  one    com- 
mon language.    The  country  is  most 
*^"''  ■"'■  open    toward   the  north,  for  the 

A  Swigs  peasant  costume.  plateau  of  Switzerland  merges  into 

that  of  Germany.    Naturally,  there- 
fore, German^peaking  people  are  most  abundant,  making  up  72  per  cent 
of  the  population.     The  approach  from  France  is  much  more  difiSoult,  and 
the  French  population  conatitutea  ouly  22  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  but 
6  pet  cent  speak  Italian. 


SiVlTZEIiLAND 
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Farming.  —  Owing  to  the  mountainous  condition,  only  one  acre 
in  nine  is  fit  for  the  plow.  Yet  agriculture  ia  the  principal  indus- 
try. On  the  lower  lands  grain,  grapes,  and  the  silkworm  are  raised, 
as  in  the  neighboring  countries  ;  and  on  the  lower  mountains  dairy 
farming  is  important,  as  might  be  expected.  The  population  is  so 
dense,  howeTOr,  that  much  food  must  be  imported,  though  some 
products,  such  as  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  are  exported. 

Hanufacturing.  —  Switzerland  is  very  poor  in  mineral  deposits, 
and  coal  is  entirely  lacking.  This  scarcity  of  raw  materials  would 
suggest  that  there  is  little  manufacturing,  but  the  inference  is  false. 
That  the  Swiss  possess  marked  mechanical  skill  is  indicated  by  the 
remarkable  wood  carving  for  which  they  have  long  been  noted. 
Like  New  Englaoders,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  coal,  cotton,  and 
ore  deposits,  they  have  eng^ed  extensively  iu  the  manufacture  of 
light  articles,  such  as  textile  goods,  jewelry,  etc. 


It  Id  the  lock  m 


The  commercial  position  of  Switzerland  is  advant^eous,  since  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  densely  populated  countries  which  supply  raw 
materials  and  furnish  a  market  for  manufactured  goods.  The  influence  of 
the  latter  fact  upon  the  cities  is  very  marked. 

Leading  Cities.  —  The  largest  city,  Zurich,  on  Lake  Zurich,  is 
an  important  railway  center.  The  St.  Gothard  railway,  which  runs 
northward  from  Genoa  and  Milan,  connects  the  city  m^Vs!s^,-«>i^ 
other  railways  brii^  it  in  touch  with  France,  QiennKa'j ,  mA  KosfcoSi- 
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Theae  roads  are  especially  important  for  the  introduction  of  foods  and 
raw  materials  for  manufacture.  Therefore  Zurich  is  the  center  of 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  districts,  and  is  itself  espeeially 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cotton,  and  machinery. 

The  St.  Oothard  Tunnel  (Fig.V),  from  which  the  rulway  takes  its  name, 
is  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill.  Before  reaching  the  main  tunnel  several 
smatler  ooes  are  entered,  through  which  the  train  winds  in  a  spiral  course, 
BO  that  once  or  twice  a  passenger  comes  out  of  the  mountain  almost  directly 
over  the  point  where  he  entered  it ;  and  in  some  cases  he  can  see  far  below 
him  two  places,  one  above 
the  other,  at  which  the  train 
entered  to  follow  its  spiral 
course  in  the  mountain  rock. 
This  is  made  necessary  be- 
cause the  grade  is  so  steep 
that  a  train  could  not  be 
drawn  directly  up  a  straight 
track.  The  main  tunnel, 
which  is  nine  and  one  fourth 
miles  long,  is  quite  straight. 
The  Simplon  TVinnel,  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  St.  Qotb> 
ard,  also  connects  Switsei^ 
land  and  Italy,  and  hks  m 
l#ngth  of  twelve  milea. 
These  tunnels,  giving  acOBM 
to  the  raw-silk  market  of 
Italy,  have  aided  in  develop. 
ing  silk  making,  the  ohief 
manufacturing  industry  of 
Switzerland. 

Basel,  which  forms 
the  second  center  of  popn- 
lation  in  Switzerland,  is 
the  busiest  railway  point 
in  the  country.  It  is  on 
the  main  line  of  the  St.  Gothard  railway,  and  on  the  Rhine  where  it 
enters  Gennany  from  Switzerland.  Why  is  its  position,  near  both 
France  and  Germany,  favorable  to  manufacturing  ? 

Geneva,  situated  on  the  southwestern  end  of  Lake  Geneva, 

where  the  Rhone  enters  France,  is  a  noted  educational  center.     It  is 

on  a  very  ancient  and  important  trade  route  from  southern  France 

to  Germany  (p.  362),  and  i\i6TBlotfc\vw«vi^«v4.'CTilway  connectioM. 


Fill.  379, 
The  Matterhorn  peak,  one  at  tbe  steepest  In  8 
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Water  power  is  much  used  in  generating  electricity  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing, and  the  city  makes  jewelry  and  scientific  iustruments. 

BERini;,  the  capital,  is  centrally  located;  but  it  is  a  small  city 
because  its  situation  for  commerce  is  not  favorable. 

Scenery  and  Tooriata.  —  Many  of  the  Swiss  cities  are  beautifully  situ- 
ated upon  lakes,  and  withiu  sight  of  mountain  peaks  always  covered  by 
snow.  LucEKMB,  for  example,  ia  surrounded  by  most  beautiful  and  varied 
scenery.  The  city  is  located  upon  Lake  Lucerne,  and  lofty  mountains 
rise  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  (Fig.  378).     Mts.  Rigi  and  Pilatus 


Fig.  380. 
Lake  OeneTa,  In  a  valley  among  the  Alp».    The  Rhone  River  flows  oat  ot  tbb  lake. 

are  near  by,  and  from  their  summit  one  obtains  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
lake,  bordered  by  green  meadows  and  numerous  villages,  over  four  thousand 
feet  below ;  while  in  several  directions,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  the 
crests  of  stupendous,  jagged  mountains.  The  roads  of  Switzerland  (p. 
410)  are  famous  as  examples  of  engineering  skill,  and  of  the  wonderful 
enterprise  of  the  people.  On  account  of  its  scenery  Switzerland  is  the 
most  noted  summer  resort  of  Europe. 

Rkvibw  QoESTioiTs.  —  (1)  What  are  the  prindpaV  ^V^AoiSttk'^Sa  ^sa^aw*"^ 
(2)  How  doM  tha  tampentnn  nrjJ    (8)  What  ■feou't,  ft«  nJoAiSil     ^Vi'^'Si. 
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about  the  glaciers.     (5)  Give  resaonB  whj  the  Swiss  have  been  able  to  tnaintuo 

'  their  independence.  (6)  What  about  their  language?  (7)  What  about  raw  mate- 
rials? (8)  Give  reaaoiia  for  the  development  of  manufacturing.  (B)  For  what  is 
Zurich  important?  (10)  Tell  about  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.  (11)  Tell  about 
(n)  Basel,  (b)  Geneva,  (c)  Berne.   (IS)  Whjdoso  many  tourists  visit  Switzerland? 

SuG0F,8TiON8 (1)  What  other  factors  besides  altitude  cause  great  variety 

of  climate  in  Switzerland?  (3)  How  may  the  lakes  act  as  filters  and  regulators 
for  the  rivers  ?  (3)  The  Rhone  enters  Lake  Geneva  laden  with  sediment  derived 
from  the  glaciers;  but  it  leaves  the  lake  clear  of  sediment.  By  such  deposits 
extensive  deltas  are  built  in  all  of  the  lakes.  Of  what  value  is  that  fact  1  (4)  What 
special  reasons  are  there  forgiving  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  English  and 
other  foreign  languages  in  the  Swiss  schools?  (5)  Why  has  Switzerland,  unlike 
many  European  countries,  not  come  into  possession  of  colonies?  (6)  Find  the 
meaning  of  referendum  acid  popular  initiative  in  Swiss  legislation.  (7)  Why 
should  Switzerland  be  selected  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  persecuted  people  and  politi- 
cal refugees  from  other  nations?  (8)  Read  that  portion  of  the  story  of  William 
Tell  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  about  Lake  Lucerne. 


[O,  381.  —  A  mountain  road  rising  up  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  U 
Klione  Klacier  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  Notice  th 
II,  and  flows  with  numeroos  branches,  or  with  a  braided  c 
that  It  brings  from  the  ice. 


stream  that  iMa«  from 
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Map  QriBTioRS  (Pig.  875).  —  (1)  Of  what  doeg  the  shape  of  lUlyramind 
JOU?  (2)  How  does  its  latitude  compare  with  that  of  Spain?  (3)  What  neigh- 
boring islands  belong  to  it?  (4)  Point  out  the  principal  river.  (5)  How  are  the 
lofty  mountains  in  the  north  likely  to  aSect  the  climate?"  (6)  What  countries 
border  Itatj?  (7)  What  seas  border  the  peniusula?  (6)  How  does  its  position 
Mem  to  be  advantageous  for  commerce? 

Extent  and  Posltioa.  —  Italy  is  "  the  very  heart  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean lands,  and  playa  a  great  part  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  com- 
inunioation  between  northwestern  Europe  and  the  Far  East."  For 
example,  mails  from  London  to  India  go  by  rail  to  Brindisi  in  south- 
eastern Italy,  and  thence  by  steamer.  What  countries  in  Africa 
lie  nearest  to  Italy  ?  (Fig.  443.)     Estimate  the  distance  to  them. 

The  area  of  Italy,  including  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
is  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  Colorado,  but  its  population  is 
about  82,000,000.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  six  Great  Powers,  but 
is  the  most  densely  populated  of  any  except  the  United  Kingdom. 
Name  the  Powers. 

Paople  and  OoTcmment.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  a  mixture 
of  many  peoples.  In  early  times,  the  central  position  of  the  Italian 
peninsola  was  of  importance  in  aiding  the  government  at  Rome  to 
eoDtrol  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  At  that  time 
peojde  from  the  surrounding  lands  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
brought  to  the  peninsula,  often  as  slaves  captured  ia  war.  Later,  when 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  weakened,  hordes  of  barbarians 
invadM  Italy.  Nevertheless,  the  permanent  settlers  have  invariably 
beta  von  over  to  one  language;  and  Italian,  which  is  a  growth  out 
of  tiie  Latin  of  the  ancient  Romans,  is  now  the  universal  tongue. 

For  centuries  Italy  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  and 
independent  kingdoms  ;  but  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  tendency 
of  recent  times  has  been  toward  unity.  In  1860  several  of  the  inde- 
pendent states  united  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  later  others 
were  added,  nntil,  in  1870,  or  about  the  same  time  that  the  Germui 
Empire  was  formed  (p.  891),  the  present  kingdom  was  established 
with  Rome  as  its  capital.  Like  most  of  the  European.  «yax&TW», 
Italy  ia  goremed  bj  a  limited,  or  oonstitntionaiL,  inonaxiSti,';]. 
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Physiography  and  Climate.  —  The  Italian  peninsula  is  moontain- 
ouB  throughout  moat  of  its  extent.  In  the  north  are  the  Alps,  some 
of  whoBe  highest  peaics  are  on  the  boundary  line  between  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  The  Alpine  ranges  curve  around  in  northwestern 
Italy  and  join  the  Appennines,  which  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
peninsula  and  form  its  very  backbone.  The  principal  lowlands, 
therefore,  are  the  narrow  coastal  plains  and  the  broad  Po  valley. 

We  think  of  Italy  as  a  sunny  land  of  flowers,  although  Milan  and 
Venice  are  oa  nearly  the  same  parallel  as  Montreal.  One  reason  for  the 
pleasant  climate  is  that  the 
lofty  Alps  form  a  great  wall 
which  cuts  off  the  cold  north 
winds.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  peninsula  is  under 
the  equalizing  influence  of 
the  Mediterranean,  whose 
waters  have  a  temperature 
of  over  50°.  On  these  ao- 
co tints  the  Italian  vrinters 
are  mild,  and  in  the  extreme 
south  the  temperature 
seldom  falls  to  the  freesing 

Much  of  Italy  haa  «a 
abundance  of  rain ;  bu^  ex- 
cept  in  the  north, the 
greater  part  comes  in 

winter.  The  summer  drought  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  horse-latitude 
belt  moves  northward  in  summer  (p.  248);  therefore  southern  Italy  at 
that  season  resembles  southern  Spaiu  in  climate. 

Agriculture —  Such  a  climate,  together  with  a  fertile  soil,  helps  to 
explain  why  agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  in  Italy.  Among 
the  products  are  many  that  thrive  in  semi-tropical  climates,  as  well 
as  others  that  are  common  in  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  The 
climate  is  so  favorable  that,  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  from  four  to  ten 
crops  may  be  rai.sed  in  a  year. 

The  most  extensive  farming  district  is  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Po  basin. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  rainfall;  yet  the  people  depend  upon  irrigation 
more  extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  such  extensive  irrigation.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the 
tributaries  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  and  often  in  the  glaciers 
aad  snowH  of  the  Alps,  insntes  «.  v^tmatv^^A  »iM.\i^\^  f:.t 'water  to  the  gently 


t  Naples. 


sloping  land.  Besides  this,  the  rivers  frequently  fiov  thioug^h  lakes  — 
some  of  them  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  vorld  —  which  act  as  great 
reservoira  for  water  supply. 

Where  irrigation  is  so  easy,  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  is 
possible.  This  is  an  important  crop  in  northern  Italy,  but  corn  and 
wheat  are  raised  in  still  greater  quantities.  Grapes  are  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent  that  Italy  ranks  second  among  the  wine-producing 


countries  of  the  world;  and  so  many  silkworms  are  reared  that  raw 
Bilk  is  the  most  valuable  export  of  the  country.  Among  the  other 
important  products  are  eggs,  which  are  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties ;  also  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  flax,  hemp,  and  wool, 

Hinlng  and  Fishing.  —  There  is  a  little  iron,  zinc,  and  copper  ore ;  but 
one  of  the  most  important  mineral  products  is  the  sulphur  of  Sicily ;  indeed, 
until  a  few  years  ago  this  island  produced  most  of  the  sulphur  used  in 
the  world.  Another  important  mineral  product  is  marble  of  such  rare 
beauty  that  it  is  prized  the  world  over. 

The  fishing  industry  is  important.     Among  the  peculiar  products  oEthft 
sea  are  precious  coral  and  sponges.     Tou  will  iemft\Q\«i  \^\Bh.  ■«*  looxA. 
sponge  fishing  important  also  among  the  Bahama  l%\an&6  ew^.  «A.  "ffSKC^&fc. 
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Manufacturing.  —  Ah  in  Switzerland,  electricity  generated  by 
water  power  supplies  the  place  of  coal  to  some  extent.  Conse- 
quently there  is  more  manufacturing  tlian  one  might  infer  from  the 
lack  of  fuel.  Wliile  much  raw  silk  is  iiroduced,  and  there  is  some  silk 
manufacturing,  a  large  part  of  the  silk  is  sent  to  France,  Switzerland, 
and  elsewhere,  to  be  made  into 
cloth.  There  are  also  factories  for 
woolen,  cotton,  and  flax  weaving, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Most  European  couutries  take 
pride  in  their  fine  art  galleries; 
but  Italy  far  surpasses  them  all 
aud  is  the  very  storehouse  of  art, 
wlietlier  architecture,  ])ainting,  or 
Kculpture  be  considered.  Aceord- 
itigly,  the  characteristic  manufao- 
lured  articles  are  those  of  an  artistic 
luiture,  as  glass  work,  lace,  earthen- 
ware, statuary,  wood  carving,  coral 
larving,  and  straw  plaiting.  In 
nbat  other  country  have  we  foimd 
that  tlie  artistic  taste  of  the  people 
);reiitly  affects  their  tnauufactures? 

Principal  Cities.  —  Estimate  the 
uvt-riige  width  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula.    Since  it  possesses  many 
excellent  harbors,  we  may  expect 
The  lennitiBtowrrof  I'lsn  wiiirh  iiMbecrime  f,,  fj,,,!  numerous  large  cUies  alon? 
tiltttl  bpciiuf.c  rif  Bottling  on  Dtiesidc.  .       .-T 

the  coast,  as  m  Great  Ilritain. 
Naplen  ami  Vininlt?/. — The  most  populous  city  is  Natles,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  penin.sula.  The  semi-circular  bay  on  which 
it  is  situated  presents  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  in  the  world. 
On  the  northwest  is  the  city  itself,  rising,  street  above  street,  upon 
an  amphitheater  of  hills ;  toward  the  cjist  is  Mt,  Vesuvius  (Fig.  385), 
with  the  crests  of  the  Appennines  in  the  distant  background ;  and  on 
the  soulliea.st  is  a  steep,  rocky  coast,  behind  which  are  numerous  vil- 
lages partly  concealed  among  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  palm  trees. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  Italy,  —  thanks  to  the  ashes 
that  have  been  thrown  owt  o^Xeawvraa,  —  and  tlie  agricultural  population 
JB  one  of  the  densest  in  Ewto^,    "^^ft  \a.\\i'n,\*»^S&  %wi^v\  that  there 
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is  more  shipping  here  than  in  any  other  Italian  port  with  the  exception 
of  Genoa.  But  the  secret  of  so  large  a  city  in  this  agricultural  region  is 
found  partly  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Italians,  who  feel  a  dread  of 
isolated  homes  such  as  are  common  throughout  the  farming  districts  of 
the  United  States.  Consequently  they  crowd  into  the  villages  and  cities, 
even  though  they  must  travel  a  long  distance  to  their  held  of  work,  ot 
must  suffer  now  and  then  from  extreme  want. 

Within  plain  sight  of  Naples  stands  Mt.  Vesuvius,  a  cone  of  lava  and 
ashes  nearly  a  mile  in  height,  from  the  crater  of  which  volumes  of  steam 
constantly  pour  forth.  At  the  time  of  Christ  the  slopes  of  this  mountain 
were  dotted  with  productive  farms,  while  thriving  towns  spread  over  the 
country  at  its  base.     But  in  the  year  79  an  appalling  eruption  took  place 


A  view  of  Vesovina,  with  a  part  of  Pompeii  in  tbs  foregronmi. 


which  completely  buried  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  many  villages  beneath 
ehowers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  volcanic  mud.  Since  then  many  erup- 
tions have  been  recorded,  the  last  violent  one  occurring  in  1872.  During 
the  last  half  century  the  buried  cities,  especially  Pompeii,  have  been 
unearthed  at  great  labor  and  cost.  By  these  excavations  much  has  been 
learned  about  the  buildings  and  customs  of  the  people  who  lived  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

At  present^  tourists  daily  ascend  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius.     There  they 
see  one  of  the  most  awful  sights  in  the  world  when   they  cautiou&\^ 
approach  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crater  —  an  opeuVag  -^TViwpft  a.  IwaOtv  <A 
a  mile  across  — and  peer  dowa  into  the  abyss.    "ELepaAK  V^«  ^'^  ^^^k^aec- 
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ings  of  cannoii  oome  from  far  below,  andlumps  of  lar&  aa  large  as  a  man's 
head  are  often  hurled  upward.  Not  seldom  lara  lumps  rise  above  the 
mouth  of  the  opening  and  fall  here  and  there  outside,  making  one's  visit 
all  the  more  exciting  by  the  slight  danger  of  being  hit. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Rome.  — By  far  the  moat  interesting  spot  in 
Italy  is  Rome,  the  *'  Eternal  City,"  long  the  capital  of  the  ancieot 
world,  afterward  of  the  empire  of  the  Popes,  and  now  of  Italy. 

The  site  of  Rome  was  well  chosen.  It  lies  near  the  center  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  near  the  center  of  the  Italian  peninsula  as  well. 


Hr'^^1    i    I'm 

11  :,> 

Tbe  Sistine  Chapel,  Id  the  Vaticao,  where  (lie  Pope  lives. 

Id  that  part  of  Italy  the  fertile  coastal  plains  are  broad  and  are  inter- 
sected by  the  Tiber,  the  largest  river  of  the  country  except  the  Po.  In 
that  vicinity,  also,  the  Appennines  reach  their  highest  altitude,  which 
insures  abundant  water  supply  for  the  Tiber  and  for  the  plains. 
Moreover,  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  offers  one  of  the  most  convenient 
routes  across  the  peninsula.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  that 
attracted  to  ancient  Rome  a  population  of  fully  a  million,  and  caused 
tbe  surrounding  country  to'beXttwiti-j  «ft\!0*>\  toiI  carefully  tilled. 
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Now,  however,  the  city  contaius  less  than  half  aa  many  inhabitauts, 
while  the  neighbonng  plains  for  miles  arouod,  though  beautiful  pasture 
land,  have  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  house  upon  them.  The  reason  for  this  lack 
of  suburban  life  is  the  very  prevalent  malaria.  At  present,  the  country 
is  of  use  for  little  else  than  grazing ;  and  as  summer  approaches  even  the 
herdsmen  flee  with  their  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  mountaius. 

But  while  agriculture  and  commerce  do  not  flourish  near  Rome,  fine 
residences,  public  buildings,  ai-t  galleries,  and  notable  ruins  are  numerous 
in  the  city.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  —  the  largest  and  most  famous  church 
in  the  world  —  towers  above  everything  else;  and  the  Ka( ('can,  where  the 
Pope  resides,  is  the  largest  palace  in  Christendom.  In  the  Vatican  are 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  paintings  (Fig 


Fto,  3ST. 
Salas  of  the  GologMum,  at  Rome. 

The  ruiDB  of  ancient  Rome  vie  in  interest  with  these  products  of  later 
Rome,  and  oover  so  many  acres  that  the  city  is  almost  as  much  a  tomb  as  a 
living  aity.  The  most  conspicuous  relic  of  the  past  is  the  Coiosaeum  (Fig. 
38T),  a  bi^e,  oval-shaped  theater,  open  to  the  sky,  with  seats  for  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  persons.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  used  to  witness 
life  and  death  stru^les  between  men,  and  between  men  and  wild  beasts. 

The  Forum  is  another  extensive  ruin  within  the  city  limits.  It  was 
the  great  public  square,  on  a  lowland  between  some  hills ;  but  its  monu- 
ments, arches,-  and  other  ornaments  were  covered  with  rubbish  during  the 
centuries  suooeeding  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  excavation  of  this 
famous  spot  hu  not  yet  been  completed,  whole  buildings,  as  well  as 
smaller  objects,  having  been  buried  in  that  locally. 

Other  Italian  Oitiet.  —  With  the  exception  ol  ^oiae  mv&.  "^S.^^** 
the  lai^  cities  of  the  Italian  peninsula  are  in  \.\ie  -noTVJusto.  "^v^h 
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The  principal  city  south  of  Naples  is  Palekmo,  the  capital  of  Sicily. 
It  is  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  extensive  fruit  groves.  What  fruits 
would  you  expect  to  fiad  there  ? 

The  first  large  city  north  of  Rome  is  Florence,  on  the  western 
base  of  the  Appennines,  at  a  junction  of  roads  across  the  mountains. 
Straw  plaiting,  mosaic  work,  and  silk  manufacturing  are  important 
, Florentine  industries;  and  the  city  is  famous  for  its  art  galleries. 

Milan,  the  leading  city  of  northern  Italy,  owes  its  importance 
to  its  location  at  the  crossing  of  roads  running  east  and  west  in  the 
Po  valley,  and  north  and  soutli  over  the  Alps.  Turin  has  flourished 
for  a  similar  reason.  From  very  early  times  these  cities  have  been 
important  trade  centers  because  of  their  position  at  the  crossing  of 
trade  routes  in  a  fertile,  densely  populated  valley.  The  railways 
across  the  Alps  (p.  408)  have  greatly  increased  their  importance. 

Milan  possesses  a  magnificent  cathedral  built  of  white  marble  and 
adorned  with  more  than  a  hundred  spires  and  fully  four  thousand 
statues.  On  the  wall  of  an  old  monastery  in  Milan  is  Ihi  Vinci's  famous 
painting,  "The  Last  Supper,"  copies  of  which  are  often  seen  in  our 
homes.  The  city  is  the  center  of  the  silk  trade,  and  manufactures  much 
cutlery. 

Genoa,  although  separated  from  the  Po  valley  by  the  low 
Appennines,  is  the  natural  port  of  Milan  and  Turin.  Since  it  is  a 
port  of  outlet  for  so  fertile  a  region,  and  is  now  connected  with  cen- 
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tral  Europe  by  railway  (p.  -lOS),  this  city  is  the  most  iiuportaut  sea- 
port iu  Italy. 

The  principal  seaport  of  the  Adriatic  is  Venice,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Kuropean  cities.  When  hordes  of  barbarians  were  invad- 
ing Italy,  some  of  the  residents  retreated  to  a  number  of  small  islands 
in  a  lagoon,  protected  from  the  sea  waves  by  low  sand  bars.  The 
people  developed  into  a  liardy  indejiendent  race,  largely  through 
contact  with  the  sea.  Tiieir  very  jwsition  forced  them  to  become 
sailors;  and  the  site  of  tlieir  city  was  favorable  for  commerce  be- 
tween central  Europe  and  the  E;ist.  Protected  from  attack  Viy  land, 
Venice  rose  in 
power,  and  with 
power  came 
wealth.  Many 
beautiful  houses, 
churches,  palaces, 
and  museums  are 
reminders  of  the 
ancient  splendor. 

The  city  is  built 
upou  more  than  a 
hundred  small 
islands,  &bout  two 
and  a  half  miles 
from  the  mainland, 
with  which  it  is 
now  connected  by 
railway.  Naturally, 
canals  take  the  place 
of  streets.  There 
are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  canals,  the  main 
one,  or  Grand  Canal,  being  flanked  on  either  side  by  fine  residences,  the 
steps  of  which  lead  down  into  the  water.  Nearly  four  hundred  bridges 
join  the  different  islands,  and  there  are  many  narrow  footpaths,  but  since 
the  chief  thoroughfares  are  canal.'i,  gondolas  (Fig.  .S8d)  take  the  place  of 
wagons,  carriages,  and  street  cars.  Xo  doubt  thousands  of  children  in 
that  <Aty  have  never  seen  a  horse. 

Review  QtiBSTiONS.  —  (1)  In  what  respects  is  Italy's  position  f&voiable? 
(2)  Whatabout  the  Biz«  of  the  peninsula?    (3)  Tell  about  the  origin  oi\.^^'%«3^«>. 
(4)   Tell  about  the  government.     (5)   What  ate  ttv«  pt\i«iV9B.\  l«»,\.An<*  <A  'iScv* 
phyriography?    fB)  W^at  facfors  equalize  the  tempetatMLtel     (;i~>T*\\iA»>^*** 
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rainfall.  (8)  What  crops  are  raised?  (9)  Of  what  value  U  irrigation  ?  (10)  Wbftt 
conditioiiH  eapeciallf  favor  it  in  the  Po  valle;  ?  (11)  Name  the  leading  agri- 
cultural products.  (12)  What  mineral  products  come  from  Italy?  (13)  What 
other  raw  products?  (14)  What  about  manufacturing?  (15)  Write  from  mem- 
ory a  brief  description  of  Naples  and  vicinity,  including  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii. 
(16)  Give  the  reasons  for  the  location  of  Rome.  (17)  What  changes  have  oc- 
curred since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  (IS)  Tell  the  principal  facts  about 
each  of  the  following  cities :  (n)  Palermo,  (i)  Florence,  (c)  Milan,  (d)  Turin, 
(e)  Genoa,  {/)  Venice. 

SuQOKSTioNB. —  (1)  Why  should  Italy  have  been  relatively  much  more  im- 
portantin  formertimes than  now?  (2)  Whatcoloniea has  Italy  iueast«m  Africa? 
Suggest  reasons  why  Italy  has  bo  few  colonies.  (3)  What  must  have  been  the  influr 
ence  upon  Genoa  and  Venice  of  the  discovery  of  the  ocean  route  to  India?     Why  ? 

(4)  What  must  have  been  the  influence  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal?     Why? 

(5)  Would  you  expect  that  Italy  would  have  a  large  navy?  Find  out  how  her  navy 
ranks  with  those  of  the  other  five  Great  Powers  ;  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Mention  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  life  in  Venice.  (T)  Make  a  collec- 
tion of  the  different  famous  pictures  of  the  Madonna.  (8)  Find  out  about  the 
catacombs  of  Rome;  the  roads;  the  aqueducts.  (9)  Find  out  about  some  of 
the  ancient  Romans  and  Roman  customs.  (10)  Ask  some  lawyer  to  telt  you  what 
influence  Roman  law  bos  had  upon  our  own  la^v- 


The  JtslloD  coast  near  Amalfl,  ihowliig  ths  bouiM  dlDEing  to  the  hillsld« ;  the  road  eat  ud 
built  on  the  cliff  dde,  inlvntvawuiVkUK^bia^^U',  and  AnalS  tts^  ttnllt  cm  a  bmU 
straam  delu. 


XI.     AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Map  QcKSTiONB  (Fig.  375).  —  (1)  Compare  AuBtria-Hungary  with  Germany 
in  area.  (2)  Compare  the  two  countries  in  population.  (3)  Compare  the  two' 
in  number  of  large  cities.  In  which,  therefore,  would  you  expect  to  find  most 
development?  (4)  About  what  proportion  of  the  boundary  ia  formed  by  wat«r? 
(j)  What  countries  border  this  empire?  (6)  What  portions  are  mountainous? 
(7)  What  would  you  say  about  the  variety  of  climate  ?  (8)  What  sections  do  not 
belong  to  the  Danube  basin  ? 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  A  large  proportion  of  the  boundary 
line  of  Austria -Hungary  is  determined  by  mountain  ranges.  Point 
out  these  ranges.  Notice  that  the  Russian  boundary  extends  across 
an  open  plain.  This  plain 
is  Austria's  share  of 
Poland,  a  kingdom  which 
once  extended  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains.  Poland 
was  conquered  and 
divided  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  Aus- 
tria receiving  the  smallest 
share  and  Russia  the 
largest. 

Austria-Hungary  is 
one  of  the  most  mountain- 
ous countries  in  Europe. 
It  includes  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Alps  (Fig. 
390),  besides  several  other 
ranges.  These  mountains 
together  form  a  circle  in- 


<t  In  a  small  Alpioe  village  ot 


closing  a  hroad  plain  (Fig.  391),  through  which  the  Danube  River 
flows.  At  two  points  this  circle  is  completely  broken :  once  near 
Vienna,  where  the  Danube  enters  the  great  Hungarian  plain  (Fig. 
875),  and  again  on  the  southeastern  boundary,  where  the  river  leaves 
the  plain. 

The  Danube  valley  is  the  great  trade  route  of  X.natmir'H.vm.'BKt^ » ww* 
it  offers  the  best  passageway  through  the  moantainft.    '^«  ^Aci^  ^^i^*^  "^^^ 
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river  is  navigable  from  Germany  to  its  mouth  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
this  route. 

Transportation  is  all  the  more  contiiied  to  the  river  route  because  of 

the  peculiar  coast  lice  of  Austria-Hungary,     Although  the  country  is  next 

in  size  to  Russia  among  European  nations,  it  has  only  a.  small  amount  of 

"■coast.     Estimate  its  length.     Tlieie  are  numerous  harbors,  to  be  sure, but 

they  are  difficult  of  access  from  the  interior,  because  of  the  rugged  moun- 


Fio.  .1111. 
'Hip  Danube,  wherv  It  IfoKa  tliriiu);b  the  Hiingarian  plain. 

tains  tliat  rise  from  the  very  seashore.  At  only  two  points  on  the  Adriatic 
can  f!0(xl  harbors  !«  reached  from  the  Danube  lowlands  without  difficulty. 
What  cities  are  located  at  tliese  jtoints '.' 

In  so  mountainous  a  country  there  is  naturally  much  variation  both  in 
rainfall  and  temperature.  Everywhere  except  on  the  higher  mountains, 
however,  the  temperature  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  grains  and  otlier 
crops  of  temperate  latitudes.  That  is,  the  summers  are  warm  and  the 
winters  are  cold;  but  the  extremes  are  much  greater  than  in  England. 
Why  ?  The  rainfall  of  the  lowlands,  which  averages  little  over  twentv 
inches,  is  barely  sufficient  for  agriculture,  and  the  plains  of  Hungary  are 
subject  to  serious  drought  in  summer. 

People  and  Government.  — Such  a  rugged  surface,  with  many  in- 
closed  valleys,  separates  the  people  and  favors  the  development  of 
very  different  customs  amongal  ^Ve  \i\\ii>a\.\a.i!L\a  qI  iySecent  sections. 
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Moreover,  the  ease  of  approach  from  the  north  and  east  has  led 
to  repeated  invasions  from  these  directions.  The  result  has  heen 
that  the  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a  mixture  of  many  peoples. 
Germanic  people,  who  form  about  a  fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, are  most  numerous  in  Austria;  while  the  Magyars,  a  race  allied 
to  the  Mongolian,  form  nearly  half  the  population  of  Hungary; 
but  races  related  to  the  Slavs  of  Russia  are  more  numerous  than 
either  of  the  other  groups.  There  are,  in  addition,  large  numbers 
allied  to  the  Italians  and  other  peoples  (Fig.  392).  German  is  the 
official  language  and  is  spoken  by  the  educated  classes. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  languages  in  the  empire,  and  often  two  or 
three  are  spolieu  in  a  single  town.  To  be  sure,  a  similar  statement  might 
be  made  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  for  we  certainly  have  a  great 
variety  of  languages.  But  no  matter  fioni  wliat  i)art  of  the  earth  our 
citizens  have  come,  they 
have,  in  most  cases,  greatly 
modified  their  former  cus- 
toms and  have  become  genu- 
ine Americans  in  spirit.  The 
pnncipal  exception  are  the 
Chinamen,  who,  instead  of 
identifying  themselves  with 
us,  remain  Chinamen  as  long 
as  they  live. 

The  many  distinct  peo- 
ples of  Austria- Hungary  re- 
semble the  Chinamen  in  their 
tendency  to  remain  apart. 
They  are  not  only  dissimilar 
in  religion,  amhitians,  and 
customs,  but  their  interests 
are  often  conflicting;  and 
they  are  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious of,  and  often  hostile  to, 
one  another. 

It  has  been  a  difBcult 
matter  to  bring  these  peo- 
ple under  a  common  rule. 
Nevertheless,  in  1867,  the 
Austrian  Empire  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  were  united  under  Em^etox'B'cwacva  Jo«»"^^** 
form  the  empire  of  Austria-Hungary.     Eac\i  oi  ftia  couB\.riftft  -^t*!- 


A  Gypsy  family  mid  but  lu  Austria-Hungary. 
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serves  its  own  constitution,  makes  its  own  lawB,  and  is  independent 
of  the  other  in  many  respects,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Norway 
and  Sweden.  But  they  work  together  in  matters  of  common  inter- 
est, such  as  the  army  and  navy,  foreign  affairs,  and  finance. 

Natural  Resources-  —  Many  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  forest- 
covered,  and  in  the  remoter  parts  wild  animals  are  still  found. 
Since  nearly  oue  third  of  the  empire  is  wooded,  lumber  forms  one  of 
the  important  resources  of  the  country. 

Where  the  woods  have  been  cleared  away,  there  are  pastures  for 
sheep  and  goats.      Cattle  are  also  raised,  especially  on  the  lowlands. 

Near  the  Adiiatic  and  in  the  warmer  valleys  there  are  many 
vineyards;   and  the   mulberry  is  raised   for  the    silkworm,   as    in 


The  Partiament  building  at  Vienna. 

Italy  (p.  413)  and  southern  France  (p.  359).  Flax,  hemp,  com, 
sugar  beets,  and  tobacco  are  other  important  crops.  But  the  grains, 
especially  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  are  the  staple  agricultural 
products  of  both  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  broad  plains  of  the 
Danube  (Fig-  391)  form  one  of  the  leading  wheat-producing  regions 
of  Europe.  A  large  amount  of  this  grain  is  exported,  since  the 
people,  like  the  Germans,  live  much  upon  rye  bread. 

There  is  much  mineral  wealth  in  the  mountains,  including  deposits  of 
salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  mercury,  and  copper.  The  Hun^rian  opal  is 
ceJebrated  for  its  beauty  ■,  ani  ttia  e^<i(^ftn,\.  Qp5iKA:5  at  the  clays  has  made 
possible  the   manufacture  oi   feaa  -poKaXwrn -««».  "&» -nsaaMiin^iirt 
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supplies  the  material  for  the  Bohemian  glass  blowers,  who  make  some  of 
the  finest  ware  in  the  woild. 

Iron  IB  widely  distributed,  and  Austria-Hungary  ranks  third 
among  the  coal-producing  countries  of  Europe  (Fig-  305).  Some  of 
the  best  deposits  are  in  the  northwest,  near  Peague,  which  explains 
wliy  that  city  is  extensively  engaged  in  iron  manufacturing. 

Hanufacturine  and  Commerce.  —  Austria-Hungary  does  not  manufac- 
ture nearly  so  much  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  France.  Owing  partly 
to  the  poor  facilities  for  commerce,  and  partly  to  lack  of  education  and 
common  interests  among  the  people,  there  has  been  far  less  development 
of  manufacturing  than  might  be  expected. 

Much  of  the  manufacturing  is  still  done  either  by  hand  or  by  very 
simple  machines.     But  there  has  been  great  progress  in  recciit  years,  and 


numerous  cotton,  woolen,  flour,  and  paper  mills,  iron  manufactories,  and 
beetsugar  refineries  have  been  set  up.  There  is  also  silk  weaving.  The 
chief  manufacturing  region  is  in  the  northwest,  next  to  Germany,  while 
the  principal  agricultural  section  is  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts. 

There  is  an  extensive  internal  commerce  along  the  rivers  and.  \kia -wSJ.- 
ways ;  but,  owing  to  the  limited  coast  line,  oceOiTi  c»m\^%«»  w  \ii->i^Xw» 
developed  than  in  other  large  European  natvons. 
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The  most  natural  trade  route  leads  either  down  the  Danube  into  the 
Black  Sea  or  else  westward  into  Germany,  and  thence  down  the  Khine 
valley.  Why  in  these  directions  ?  Less  than  one  third  of  the  foreign 
shipping  goes  by  way  of  Trieste.  This  means  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  empire  is  carried  on  through  foreign  ports.  What  dis- 
advantages do  you  see  in  that  fact  ?     Trace  the  chief  routes. 

Principal  Cities.  —  While  there  are  many  small  cities  in  this  em- 
pire, there  are  surprisingly  few  large  ones.  The  two  largest^  Vienna, 
the  capital  of  Austria,  and  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  are 
on  the  Danube  River  and  not  on  the  seacoast.     Suggest  reasons. 

Vienna,  which  is  larger  than  Philadelphia,  is  the  greatest  city  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  fourth  largest  in  Europe.  The  reason  for 
its  size  is  found  first  of  all  in  its  location,  on  a  large  river  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Europe.  Moreover,  it  is  situated  at  an  opening  be- 
tween mountains,  through  wliich,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  best 
routes  Iiave  passed  from  western  Europe  to  Asia,  and  from  northern 
Europe  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  railways  which  lead  from  St, 
Petersburg  to  Rome,  and  from  Berlin  and  Paris  to  Constantinople, 
converge  toward  this  point,  making  the  city  a  great  railway  and 
trade  center. 

Bui)AI*est,  consisting  of  two  towns  (Buda  and  Pest)  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  I)anul>e,  is  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  government  and 
tlie  home  of  the  emperor  for  a  part  of  each  year.  The  city  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Avheat-raising  plains  of  the  Danube,  and,  like 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  engaged  in  flour  manufacture  and  grain 
shipment. 

Prague,  the  third  city  of  Austria-Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  navigaUe 
Elbe,  which  since  early  times  has  \yeen  an  important  trade  route.  Located 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  region,  it  is  a  noted  manufacturing  center. 
Triestp:,  a  city  about  the  size  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  the  largest  Aus- 
trian seaport.  Although  separated  from  the  main  part  of  the  country  by 
mountain  ranges,  it  is  connected  with  the  interior  by  a  railway.  Even  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pass  which  the  railway  takes  in 
crossing  the  mountains  was  followed  as  the  route  of  entrance  to  the  Danube 
valley.     Fiume,  southeast  of  Trieste,  has  an  excellent  harbor. 

Small  Countries.  —  On  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Switzerland 
is  Liechtenstein  J  a  very  small  independent  country  united  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary by  a  customs  treaty.     Two  other  countries,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
formeTly  parts  of  Turkey,  are  now  practically  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  are  therefore  not  marked  sey^arately  on  our  maps.    They  include  the 
mountainous  land  northwest  oi'NVoTi\.«tift^o^\A'^^x^\^ 
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Rkview  Questions.—  (1)  Tell  about  the  plijsiograi>liy  of  Aiistria-IIungaiy. 
(2)  Tell  about  the  oUmate.  (3)  What  is  the  coiiditioii  of  the  peopIeY  {4)  What 
about  the  gOTernment?  (5)  Name  the  principal  raw  product.  (6)  What  is  the 
condition  of  manufacturing?  (7)  What  about  the  commerce?  (8)  Give  reasons 
for  the  tocatiou  of  Vienna.  (9)  Tell  about  the  following  cities:  (a)  Budapest, 
(6)  Prague,  (c)  Trieste,  (d)  Fiuine.     (10)   What  is  said  about  small  countries? 

ScaOESTiONS.  —  (1)  How  must  the  construction  of  tunnels  through  the  Alps 
have  affected  A ustria- Hungary  ?  (2)  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  Danube  and  Rhine  rivers  ?  (3)  Find  some  Bohemian  glass  to  see 
how  beautiful  it  is.  (4)  In  an  atlas  look  up  Austria-llungiiry  to  find  the  portions 
which  are  called  Tyrol,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  TranMylvania.  (;))  Look  up  some 
facta  about  the  history  of  Poland.  (6)  Suggest  reasons  for  the  absence  of  Aus- 
trian colonies.  (7)  Find  out  something  about  the  Triple  Alliance.  (8)  Read 
about  the  influence  of  Em|)eror  Francis  Joseph  in  holdijig  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire  together.     (9)  Find  out  something  about  Kossuth. 


Swlu  house  near  the  limber  line  ia  the.  Alpa.  The  abuii 
of  wooden  houses.  The  strong  winds  make  It  neresNar; 
large  atones.  Rough-hewn  boards  nre  used  in  these  lini 
wood  la  scarce,  as  in  Italy,  wooden  bouses  are  very  rai 


of  wood  U 

J  weight  down  the  roofs  with 

s.    In  parts  o(  Europe  where 


XII.     THE   BALKAN   PENINSULA 


Map  Questions  (Fig.  875).  —  (1)  What  countries  border  Roumanis? 
(2)  Name  Wie  country  south  of  the  Danube.  (3)  What  does  the  map  tell  you 
about  the  surface  of  each?  (4)  What  may  you  eipect  about  the  variations  in  cli- 
mate on  this  peninsula?  Why?  About  the  rainfall?  Why?  (5)  Compare  the 
number  of  large  cities  with  the  number  in  Germany  and  Italy.  What  inferences 
do  you  draw  concerning  the  condition  of  the  people  ?  (6)  Compare  the  area  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  with  that  of  your  own  state. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  This  double-pointed  peiiiDsula  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  on  the 
other  by  the  JEge^n  and  Black  seas.  It  is  unlike  other  European 
peninsulas  in  having  a  very  long  land  boundary.  Trace  it. 
Throughout  almost  its  entire  extent  the  surface  is  mountainous, 
which  offers  an  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  separate  countries 
on  the  peninsula.  How  ?  Many  of  the  valleys  are  suitable  to  ag- 
riculture, the  most  extensive  being  the  plains  of  the  Danube  in 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  from  mountain  to  valley  and  from  in- 
terior to  seashore.       Along  the  southern  coast  the  winters  are  mild. 
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as  elsewhere  near  the  Mediterranean ;  hut  in  the  northeast,  near  Rua- 
sia,  hot  summers  are  followed  by  cold  winters,  when  icy  winds  sweep 
down  from  the  Russian  steppes,  and  the  Danube  freezes  over. 

In  BO  mountainous  a  land  there  is  also  much  variation  in  rainfall. 
On  the  western  slopes,  for  example,  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  rain  ;  but  on  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  interior  valleys,  es- 
pecially in  Greece,  there  is  so  little  rain 
that  agriculture  depends  upon  irrigation. 
Why  is  this  true  of  Greece  particularly  ? 
(p.  321.) 


HB.'j 


A  Roumanian  peawnt. 


People.  — The  eastern  point  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  comes  so  close  to  Asia  that  it  has 
been  called  a  "bridge"  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  At  each  of  two  points,  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosporus,  the  continents  are  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  strait.  This  region 
has  also  been  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  many 
peoples.  Bomana,  various  tribes  of  Slavs, 
and  finally  the  Mohammedan  Turks  from 
Asia,  have  brought  the  peninsula  under  their 
dominion.  Wherever  the  Turks  went  they  brought  ruin;  and  for  four 
centuries,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  advauciug,  they  held  this  region 
in  subjection. 

Aside  from  Roumania,  five  nations  now  occupy  the  Balkan  Penin* 
aula :  Montenegro,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  Turkey, 
and  Greece;  and  two  others,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  are  under 
control  of  Austria-Hungary  (p.  426). 

Montenegro.  — This  tiny  principality,  which  is  smaller  than  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  has  maintained  its  independence  lately  because  of  its  siC-  ' 
nation  among  the  mountains.     The  country  is  of  slight  importance;  its 
Boil  is  BO  poor  that  there  is  little  agriculture ;  there  is  less  manufacturing, 
aad  not  a  single  railway.    The  principal  occupation  is  cattle  raising. 


I. —  Bordering  on  southern  Hungary,  Servia  shares  some  of 
the  advantages  of  that  country,  including  navigation  6t  the  Danube. 
Sinoe  much  of  ita  surface  is  rugged  and  heavily  forested,  only  a 
mull  portion  is  ooltivated.  Among  the  leading  products  are  eom, 
wheat,  and  other  grains,  reminding  os  of  Hungary.  There  is  also 
mu(A  fmit  raienng,  particularly  that  of  grapce  «&&.  '^^a&.v  VtofS^ 
when  dried,  are  acid  u  raiaiia  and  pruneft.    Hwcj  oaNtNib^dDftRi^vs)^ 
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piga  are  raised  for  export,  the  pigs  being  allowed  to  roam  in  the  oak 
and  beech  forests.     Why  there  ? 

The  resources  of  Servia  are  only  partially  developed.  Forexample. 
although  coal,  iron,  lead,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  known  to  exist, 
there  is  very  little  mining  and  not  much  manufacturing.  It  will 
require  more  time  to  recover  from  the  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule. 
Tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Bblgbadb,  a  city  finely  situated 
upon  the  Danube. 

Roumania  and  Bulgaria.  —  These  two  countries  liave  much  in 
common.  Although  the  Danube  separates  them  for  a  long  distance, 
they  together  control  its  lower  course.  This  is  a  fact  of  much  im- 
portance to  Austria-Hungary,  Why  ?  Broad  plains  suited  to  agri 
culture  border  the  Danube  in  both  countries,  though  the  plains  are 
far  more  extensive  in  Roumania  than  in  Bulgaria.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, there  is  much  farming.  While  each  of  these  kingdoms  has  been 
freed  from  Turkish  rule,  Bulgaria 
is  still  tributary  to  that  countrj-; 
that  is,  although  in  most  respects 
independent  and  self-governing,  it 
is  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
in  money  to  Turkey. 

In  both  countries  wheat  and 
other  grains  are  grown.  But  the 
warmer  climate  of  that  part  of  Bul- 
garia south  of  the  Balkan  Mountains 
permits  the  culture  of  products  that 
cannot  be  raised  extensively  in 
Roumania ;  for  example,  the  mul- 
berry for  silk,  and  roses  for  the  valu- 
able perfume,  attar  of  roses.  Many 
sheep  as  well  as  other  live  stock  are 
raised  in  each  country ;  in  fact,  herd- 
ing is  almost  the  sole  industry  od 
the  barren  steppes  of  eastern  Rou- 
mania. There  are  large  tracts  of 
forest  in  each,  but  there  is  more  in  Bulgaria,  owing  to  ita  raffed 
surface,  than  in  Roumania.  Each  country  has  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits; hut,  as  in  Servia,  there  is  little  mining.  Why?  Nor  is 
there  much  manufactuimg,  except  such  hand  work  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  Turkish  rugs. 


With  so  slight  development  of  the  resources,  there  are  few  liirge 
citiea.  By  far  the  largest  is  Buchakeht,  the  capital  of  Roumania. 
Find  the  capital  of  Bulgaria. 

Turkey  In  Eiirope>  —  The  Turks,  who  are  Mohammedans,  are 
controlled  by  ideas  very  unlike  those  of  other  Europeans.  They  are 
unprogressiTe  and  inclined  to  grant  no  rights  to  Christians,  many 
of  whom  still  live  in  Turkey.  Their  ruler  or  SvUan  has  absolute 
power,  which  he  exercises  with  little  conscience,  and  the  government 
is  the  worst  in  Europe. 

Not  only  are  the  mass  of  Turks  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  but  they 
are  not  encouraged  to  develop  the  reaourceB  of  their  land.  There  are 
valuable  mineral  deposits,  practically  unworked;  the  great  forest  tracts 
have  been  nearly  destroyed ;  and  broad  areas  of  farm  land  are  cultivated 
by  the   use  of  oxen    and 

tame  buffaloes,  and  by  the     nzs:.-  Black  Sea 

crude  methods  of  early 
centuries.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  com, 
flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 
Figs,  and  grapes  for  raisins, 
are  also  raised.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  numerous. 

As  in  other  slightly 
developed  states,  there  is 
little  production  beyond 
raw  materials;  and  while 
other  nations  in  Europe 
have  rapidly  developed  in 
manufacturing,  Turkey 
produces  chiefly  hand-made 
goods.  Among  the  latter 
are  the  famous  Turkish  rugs,  and  some  very  beautiful  articles  in  leather 
and  metal,  showing  that  the  Turks  have  much  artistic  skill.  With  so 
little  industry  there  is  naturally  almost  no  means  of  transportation;  in 
£act^  the  roads  ax6  everywhere  tod,  and  railways  are  almost  lacking. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  been 
famous  for  many  centuries.  Being  situated  on  the  Bosporus,  where 
the  beautiful,  river-like  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea  passes  through  a 
▼alley  Id  the  low  plateau,  it  commands  the  channel  through  which' 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  must  pass.  This  is  a  natural  site  for: 
a  city ;  for  in  addition  to  its  location  on  this  water  route,  it  is  the' 
point  where  the  crossing  can  best  be  made  tcota  '&\nci^  \o  K»:k. 
The  presence  ot  s  harbor  on  the  European  uds  —  b>  s□ul^^M^  ^  *^)^ 


Msp  showing  the  location  ol  CouHtantlnople. 


river  mouth  called  the  "Golden  Horn"  —  and  the  fact  that  the 
founders  were  Europeans  trading  in  Asia,  rather  than  Asiatics 
trading  in  Europe,  are  reasons  why  a  large  city  lias  grown  on  the 
European  and  not  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Greece,  —  Tlie  southern  end  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  occupied 
Iiy  Greece.  Owing  to  tlie  many  short  mountain  ranges  extending  in 
different  directions,  the  coast  line  is  irregular,  with  numerous  penin- 
sulas, islands,  deep  bays,  and  fine  harbors,  formed  by  the  sinking 
of  the  irregular  land.  The  influence  of  the  Mediterranean  causes  a 
warm,  pleasant  climate,  as  in  southern  Italy ;  and  tbe  rainfall,  which 
is  moderate  in  winter,  is  so  light  in  summer  that  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary for  agriculture.  Tlie  surface  is  so  rough  and  rocky  that  large 
sections  are  unfit  for  farming. 

It  was  in  this  small  peninsula,  under  what  to  our  eyes  appear 
to  be  very  unfavorable  conditions,  that  the  marvelous  civilization  of 
ancient  Hellat,  or  Greece,  was  developed.  But  these  conditions 
really  had  the  tendency  to  develop  strong  intellectual  powers  and 
brave  men.  The  sea  and  mountains  protected  the  races  from  in- 
vasion, and  tbe  many  fine  harbors  and    inlets  permitted  constant 
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iDteroouree  bj  water.  By  the  commerce  which  thus  sroae  the 
Greeks  became  so  acquainted  with  the  sea  that  they  were  almost  as 
much  at  home  upon  it  as  upon  the  land. 


In  all  parts  of  the  world  it  has  been  under  such  conditioQB  as  these 
that  strong  races  hare  been  developed.  It  was  true  in  ScandinaTia,  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsular.  It  is  also  true  in 
the  Japanese  Islands,  the  home  of  the  most  highly  developed  Asiatics. 

Because  of  their  ability  to  navigate  the  inland  seas,  the  European 
Greeks,  in  very  early  times,  carried  on  constant  communication  with  the 
people  from  whom  they  had  separated,  and  who  atill  dwelt  opposite  them, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  arts  and  customs  of  their  mother  country  they 
improved  upon,  and  in  time  became  the 
greatest  power  in  the  then  known 
world.  They  developed  an  art  and  a 
civilization  which,  with  all  our  advance- 
ment, we  have  not  been  able  to  excel. 
They  also  became  explorers,  and  cruised 
about  the  entire  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  a  time  when  most  of  Kurope 
was  occupied  by  savt^es  or  barbarians. 
They  entered  into  trade  relations  with 
their  neighbors,  taught  them  Greek  arts, 
and  established  many  colonies.  Greek 
arts  and  literature,  we  should  note,  de- 
cayed with  the  loss  of  freedom  in  the 
Greek  cities,  which  were  conquered  by 
barbarians  trora  the  north. 

Through  colonies  in  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, and  also  through  the  immigration 
of  individual  Greeks,  this  people  exerted 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  Bomans. 
Bome  finally  conquered  Greece, 
although  much  of  Boman  civilization,  and  therefore  the  civilization  of 
Enrope,  was  due  to  Greek  thought  After  the  decline  of  the  Boman 
Enpira  other  northern  peoples  devastated  Greece,  and  Bnally  the  Turks 
mtned  and  carried  ruin  to  this  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
lola.    Greece  is  now  independent  and  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

In  this  little  country  there  are  few  natural  resources.  The  principal 
eeeapattons  are  herding  and  agriculture.  large  onmbers  of  sheep  and 
goat*  are  raised ;  and  the  chief  farm  products  are  grain,  tobaoco,  olives, 
and  fmlts.    Baisin  grapes  are  cultivated  in  large  qaantities  on  the  steep 


Tia.  100. 
A  Qreek  peaiant  coitnme. 


The  neighborhood  of  the  sea  has  led  the  Greeks  to  oontinae  their  aea^ 
fiuing  life.    Uany  are  also  engaged  in  fisheries,  axA  is.  wiO)Xua%  \Miib. 
■poogea  ban  the  iballow  wa  bottan  among  1^  QiedL  SAwftm. 
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Athens,  the  capital  and  most  important  city,  with  about  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  inland  six  miles  from 
its  port,  PiR-EUS.  The  principal  streets  of  the  present  city  are 
quite  modern,  but  ruins  of  the  ancient  Athens  are  still  numerous. 
The  most  noted  buildings,  and  some  of  the  finest  temples  of  ancient 


Fio.  401. 
A  view  ol  tlie  Ai'ropolis  at  Atlieris.    The  city  Ilea  bock  of  the  hUl. 

Greece,  stood  upon  the  Acropolis  (Fig.  401),  a  level-topped  rocky 
hill  with  precipitous  sides.  Thi.s  remarkable  stronghold  was  the 
natural  center  for  settlements  in  tlie  surrounding  plain. 

Islands  near  Greece.  —  The  many  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greece 
are  either  mountain  crests  or  else  volcanic  cones.  Occasionally  we  hear  of 
an  earthquake  shwk  in  tliis  island  region  or  aixhipelago,  showing  that  the 
mountains  are  still  growing.  The  largest  island  near  Greece,  and  the  last 
to  be  separated  from  Turkey  (1898),  is  Crete  (Fig.  353),  which,  like  the 
smaller  islands,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Grecian  government  and 
inhabited  mainly  by  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  industries 
that  are  the  same  as  in  Greece  itself. 

Review  QuKSTioNS.  —  (1)  Describe  the  phyaiogniphy  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. (L')  Tell  about  the  climate.  (5)  State  some  of  the  main  facts  in  its  history. 
(4)  Name  the  countries  of  the  peiiinaula.  (5)  What  can  yon  say  about  Monte- 
negro? (ft)  Tell  about  Servia.  (7)  In  what  respects  do  Bulgaria  and  Roumania 
resemble  each  otlier?  (S)  Mention  some  differences.  (S)  Locate  the  capitals. 
(70)  TeJI  about  Turkey  in  Europe  :  character  of  the  people ;  govemmeat ;  lesonroM  i 
manufacturing.  (11)  Wbat  specvai  xeMQia  we  ttwe  (or  a  large  city  at  Constan- 
tinople?    (12)  Describe  Groec*:   \te  ■jte^Mo^tK^-j-,  ^aai^ifc-,  waawoa  for  foruKr 
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Importaaoe;  inflnonoe;  reMOiiBfordeoline;  present  oonditioii;  naonroes.  (13)  Tell 
tboDt  Atheiu.    (14)  Wbftt  oitii  yon  tell  »boat  the  islukda  near  Graeoe  1 

Suoaxstion. —  (1)  What  reaKna  oaa  you  sug^at  for  the  fact  thatUiese 
Matem  oonnbries  are  in  a  oonatant  sbste  of  onrest?  (2)  The  Turkish  £m{nre  is 
occasionally  referred  to  as  the  "  siak  man  of  the  East."  Why  ?  (3)  How  waa  Greece 
well  sUnated  for  the  trade  of  the  ancient  world?  (4)  l.eam  some  facts  about 
Homer,  Plato,  and  other  noted  Greekt.    (5)  Read  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  niytha 

BEvnw  OF  mmopB  aid  comparisoit  with  nosiB  ahebica 

For  area,  population,  etc.,  tee  Appendix 

(1)  Compare  the  climate  of  western  Europe  with  that  of  the  west  coast  of 
ITarth  America  (p.  821).  (2)  Make  the  same  coroparison  for  the  east  coast  of 
Korth  America.  (3)  What  European  countries  were  co7ered  either  wholly 
or  partly  by  an  ice  ueet  in  the  Glacial  Period?  (Pig.  306.)  (1)  Is  the  coast  line 
d  Europe  more  or  less  irregular  than  that  of  North  America?  Which  continent 
haa  the  advantage  in  this  respect?  How  is  it  an  advantage  ?  (5)  Name  and 
JocatB  the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  each  continent.  Which  continent  has  the 
advantage  as  to  the  direction  of  the  ranges?  Why?  (p.  323.)  (G)  Nnme  and  locate 
tha  principal  rivers  in  each  continent.  Which  are  the  largest?  (7)  Draw  an  out- 
line map  of  Europe,  inserting  the  boundaries  and  names  of  the  countries.  (8)  How 
do  our  larger  Western  states  compare  in  area  with  France  and  Germany?  In  popu- 
lation T  (9)  Which  are  the  two  or  three  most  progressive  countries  ?  Give  reasons. 
{10)  What  is  the  prevailing  kind  of  government  in  Europe?  In  North  America? 
Bow  do  you  account  for  the  difference?  (11)  Which  European  country  has,  per- 
hapa,  the  best  location  for  world  commerce  ?  Why  ?  (12)  Which  is  beat  situated 
for  continental  commerce?  Why?  (p.  390.)  (13)  Which  country  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  the  most  favorable  position  for  trade  ?  How  ?  (14)  Compare  the  five 
largest  European  cities  with  the  five  lai^est  in  North  America.  (15)  StBt«  the 
main  advantages  of  the  position  of  each.  (16)  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest 
seaports  of  Europe  (Fig.  853),  (17)  How  do  they  compare  in  population  with 
New  Tork,  Philndelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco?  (18)  Name  and 
locate  the  five  largest  interior  cities  and  compare  their  population  with  that  of 
Chic^o,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Cincinnati.  (19)  What  cities  of  Europe 
and  North  America  are  near  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude?  The  60th?  The  BOthf 
(20)  Name  some  agricultural  products  common  to  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  (21)  Name  others  that  are  found  in  the  United  States  but  not  in  Europe. 
Why  this  difference?  (22)  In  what  countries  of  Europe  is  silk  produced?  Do 
ire  raise  silkworms  in  the  United  States?  (23)  In  what  countries  are  sugar 
beets  produced  extensively?     (24)  In  what  countries  is  most  lumber  obtained? 

(25)  Make  a  list  of  tiie  European  countries  which  have  extensive  coal  depasits. 

(26)  Which  countries  have  little  or  none  ?  What  is  the  effect  on  the  industries  in 
eachcase?  (27)  Whichcountrieshavelittleornomining?  (28)  WhiohoounMes 
have  important  manufacturing  industries?  Which  have  very  little?  Give  the 
ivasons  for  this  diiEerence.  (29)  With  which  group  would  the  United  States  be 
classed  with  regard  to  mining  and  manufacturing?  (30)  Which  of  the  European 
notionalitiea  have  yon  seen  represented  on  our  streeta?    (31)  Write  a  paper  stating 

.  aome  of  the  advantages  that  we  enjoy  over  European  countries.    (82)  State  soma 
o(  the  advantages  that  they  en]<^  over  us.    (88)  Which  one  of  the  Eniopsan 
would  yon  prefer  to  visit?    Wl^y? 
For  Betkkbnom,  ne  Tnekti*t  Bot^ 
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Kio.  40o. 
The  TolcaQO  of  Fujijama  in  Japan. . 


FiQ.  406. 
The  gorge  ot  the  YftDgUe-kiaDg  In  China. 


Fio.  407. 
Native  humped  cattle  used  aa  draught  sulmkls  In  Burma. 


Fia.  408. 
Spiuuiug  as  done  In  Palestine  and  otber  parts  of  Turkey. 


Part  V 

ASIA,   AFRICA,   AUSTRALIA,   AND    ISLAND 
GROUPS 


I.     ASIA 


Size  and  Position.  —  Asia,  the  largest  of  the  continents,  includes 
almost  one  third  of  the  land  of  the  globe.  Its  immense  size  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  reaches  from  near  the  equator  to  a  point  halfway 
between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  North  Pole.  How  many  degrees 
is  that?  How  many  miles?  It  is  six  thousand  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  Bering  Straits  ;  and  so  many  degrees  of 
longitude  are  included  in  Asia  that,  according  to  our  plan  for  stand- 
ard time,  one  would  need  to  change  his  watch  ten  different  times  in 
going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  How  many  changes  are  neces-  - 
sary  in  crossing  the  United  States  ?  (Fig.  38.) 

This  great  land  mass,  which  reaches  to  within  fifty  miles  of  Korth 
America,  is  united  to  Africa  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  while  for  a  long 
distance  the  two  contii^ents  are  sepai'ated  only  by  the  narrow  Red  Sea. 
What  is  its  connection  with  Europe?  Why  are  the  two  often  called 
Eurasia?  (p.  317.)  Id  what  zones  does  Asia  lie?  Is  the  same  true  of 
any  other  continent  ? 

PhyBlography  and  Climate  (Fig.  402).  —  Asia  resembles  Europe 
in  the  irregularity  of  its  mountains.  While  many  of  them  extend 
east  and  west,  there  are  others  running  nearly  north  and  south. 
Name  some  of  each.  The  islands  and  peninsulas  are  due  to  uplift 
of  the  earth's  crust,  while  the  seas  which  they  inclose  occupy  depres- 
sions between  the  uplifted  parts.  Since  the  mountain  growth  has 
not  ceased,  many  of  the  islands  are  still  slowly  tUy&%  qie  wx^^^^n  vi^ 
•s  the  roeks  move  and  break,  earthquake  B\iock.«  wra  ciCimi&<aia\  wrsa 
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of  them  being  terribly  destructive.  There  are  also  many  volcanoes 
(Fig.  405)  ;  in  fact,  the  islands  off  eastern  and  southeastern  Asia 
form  the  most  active  volcanic  and  earthquake  region  in  the  world. 

Although  northern  and  western  Asia  is  a  vast  plain,  so  mnch  of  the 
continent  is  mountainous  that  more  than  one  twelfth  of  the  surface  has  an 
elevation  above  10,000  feet.  Here  are  found  the  Himalayas  (meaniog 
abode  of  snow),  of  which  the  loftiest  peak,  Mt.  Everest  (29,000  fe«t),  is 
the  highest  in  the  world.    Locate  it.    And  here,  too,  are  ranges  with  peaks 


Fi.i.  im. 
A  tri>|)lcal  sopne  in  a  village  in  Ceficin. 

rising  above  valleys  which  are  themselves  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  or 
higher  than  moat  mountains.  Between  the  mountains  are  tablelands,  like 
that  of  Tibet,  the  elevation  of  which  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet,  or  in 
places  as  high  as  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Alps. 

Much  of  central  Asia  is  so  arid  that  some  of  the  rivers  from  the  moun- 
tains end  in  the  desert  sands,  which  are  often  heaped  by  the  wind  into 
low  hills  or  dunes.  But  from  the  margin  of  the  great  central  highland 
large  rivers  flow  north,  south,  and  east  to  the  sea.  On  an  outline  map  of 
Asia  draw  heavy  lines  to  show  the  chief  mountain  chains,  and  then  add 
the  large  rivers  with  their  names.  Fed  by  the  rains,  snows,  and  melting 
glaciers  of  the  mountains,  these  streams  have  a  great  volume  of  water  aod 
bear  immense  quantities  of  sediment,  which  they  spread  out  over  their 
broad  flood  plains  or  build  into  deltas  in  the  sea.  In  the  east  and  soutb 
these  fertile,  river-made  plains  are  valuable  for  agriculture,  and  are  the 
seats  of  the  densest  populations  in  the  whole  world. 

Many  of  the  rivers  are  iee'p  aa4i\w\^a.ble  (Fig.  406) ;  yet  some  of  the 
largest  lose  much  of  theii  vaixiB  lot  ^■«ae.v^iA^\ft^\»»ssjafe.yaa^  flow  north- 
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ward  over  the  cold  plains  of  Siberia.  This  reminds  us  of  the  rivers  of 
northern  Canada,  which  also  flow  Into  the  Arctic,  and  are  therefore  frozen 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

In  80  vast  a  land,  with  such  differences  in  elevation,  there  are, 
naturally,  many  different  climates.  Tropical  heat  is  found  in  south- 
ern Asia,  with  dense  forests  in  the  belt  of  calms  (Fig.  409)  and  in 
those  places  where  ocean  winds  blow  over  the  land  ;  but  where 
winds  from  the  ocean  cannot  come,  there  are  broad  deserts.  Upon 
the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  more  nortlieni  latitudes,  the  climate 
is  either  temperate  or  frigid,  as  in  North  America  and  Europe. 

For  example,  the  climate  about  Peking  resembles  that  of  northeastern 
United  States ;  and  the  plains  of  central  Siberia  resemltle  in  climate  the 
plains  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  produce  the  same  crops.  Such  a 
climate,  with  warm  summers  and  very  cold  winters,  is  called  conlineiital  ; 
and  since  Asia  is  the  largest  continent,  the  continental  climate  is  best 
developed  there.  Thus  where  the 
Arctic  Circle  crosses  the  Lena 
River,  the  average  temperature  is 
60°  in  July  and  GO"  below  zero  in 
January,  a  range  of  120°  between 
summer  and  winter.  This  is  the 
lowest  winter  temperature  known 
in  the  world,  and  this  jwint  is  there- 
fore called  the  coldpole  of  the  earth. 

Plants  and  Animals.  —  The 
cold  northern  part  of  Siberia, 
like  northern  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, is  a  vast  expanse  of  frozen 
ground,  called  tundra.  Toward 
the  south  the  tundra  grades  into 
the  forest,  low,  stunted  trees 
being  followed  by  true  forests  of 
evergreens,  birches,  poplars,  etc. 
Farther  south,  where  the  rainfall  ia  light  and  the  evaporation  rapid 
because  of  the  higher  temperature,  the  soil  is  so  dry  in  aummer  that 
the  forests  disappear.  These  steppes  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  in  the  north,  but  farther  south  they  grade  into  the  desert.  Since 
northern  Asia  is  really  a  continuation  of  Europe,  the  wild  plants  and 
animals,  as  well  as  the  farm  products,  resemble  tVo%ft  (A'^\k«^. 

In  southern  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  Itom  M&Viva.  Vi  C\wc«-.'2wa 


Tbs  baoTaii,  oi  Indian  Bg  tree,  tram  wbose 
lover  bnncbeB  sboota  descend  tod  take 
root— commoD  Id  CejIOD  and  other  parts 
ofsonthem  Asia. 


plants  and  animals  reBemble  those  of  Africa  rather  than  those  of 
Europe  and  northern  Asia.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  southern 
Asia  has  a  tropical  climate  like  Africa  ;  another  is  that  a  mountain 
and  desert  barrier  separates  northern  from  southern  Asia.  Trace  tliis 
barrier  on  Figure  40!i.  As  in  Africa,  the  arid  portion,  including 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  central  Asia,  is  the  home  of  the  camel  (Fig. 
404)  and  ostrich  (Fig,  442),  while  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
(Fig.  404)  live  on  the  savannas  and  in  the  tropical  jungles.  South- 
ern Asia  is  also  the  home  of  the  fierce  tiger  and  numerous  species 
of  monkeys  and  apes  (Fig.  404). 

The  extent  to  which  the  Asiatic  people  have  employed  animals  in  their 
service  is  inditated  by  the  following  facts.  On  the  frozen  tundras,  where 
none  of  the  other  large  domesticated  auiuiaU  thrive,  the  reindeer  not  only 
supplies  niilk,  meat,  and  liides,  but  is  also  used  as  a  work  animal.  The 
camel,  whose  original  home  seeiua  to  have  been  Asia,  makes  human  habi- 
tation possible  in  the  desert  (Figs.  404  and  419).  Elephants  are  domesti- 
cated and  made  to  work  in  the  dense  tropical  forest  (Figs.  411  and  427); 
and  the  buffalo  is  used  aa  a  work  animal  in  hot,  damp  lands  where  horses 
find  the  climate  trying  (Fig.  441).  Amim?  tbe  lofty  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains, where  the  air  is  so  rarefied  and  the  slopes  so  steep  that  other  work 
animals  cannot  be  used,  the  yak  is  domesticated.  Upon  the  steppes,  where 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  kept,  the  liorse  is  so  necessary  to  the 
herder  that  tlie  men  almost  live  in  tbe  saddle.  Indeed,  the  word  Cojwnci, 
applied  to  Kussiaus  who  dwell  on  the  steppes,  means  horseman. 
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People.  —  Early  progress  toward  civilization  was  made  possible  in 
Asia  largely  because  certain  portions  were  so  favorably  situated. 
The  flood  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
rivers  had  a  fertile  soil  and  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation. 
They  were,  moreover,  protected  from  invasion  by  ocean,  desert,  and 
mountain  barriers,  and  the  inhabitants  could  therefore  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace.  Among  the  shut-in  valleys  of  the  lofty  mountains, 
also,  were  centers  where  de- 
velopment was  possible 
because  so  protected  from 
wandering  hordes. 

Asiatic  peoples,  moving 
into  Europe,  carried  the 
civilization  of  their  old  home 
with  them,  and  in  time  ad- 
vanced much  beyond  those 
whom  they  left  behind.  In 
fact,  while  Europeans  have 
been  progressing,  the  Asiat- 
ics have  been  standing  still, 
or  even  falling  back. 

One  reason  for  this  last 
fact  is  the  very  isolation  which 
made  the  first  development 
possible;  for  the  people  were 
so  cut  off  and  separated  geo- 
graphically that  they  failed  to  learn  from  others,  as  those  Europeans 
who  dwelt  along  the  Mediterranean  were  able  to  do.  A  second  reason 
is  that  many  Asiatics,  like,  for  example,  the  Chinese,  have  felt  that 
their  civilization  was  the  best,  and  have  therefore  refused  to  learn. 
A  third  reason  is  found  in  the  wonderful  development  of  navigation  by 
Europeans. 


J.ip.irie> 


More  than  half  of  the  human  race  live  in  Asia,  two  thirds 
of  them  belonging  to  the  yellow  division  (p.  277),  while  the  re- 
mainder are  mainly  whites.  But  although  there  are  more  than 
eight  hundred  million  human  beings  there,  most  of  the  continent 
is  sparsely  settled.  The  mountain  slopes,  the  cold  plateaus,  the 
steppes,  deserts,  forests,  and  tundras  support  but  few  vuVi.'ab^f^,- 
antB.  Nearly  seven  eighths  of  the  peopVe  dweW,  Tvft«."t  'Oaa  ta*»!^.v 
especiallj  on  the  river  Sood  plains  and  deltas  ot  tt^e  aoMSb.  Mvft.  ^aa^-- 


r4nr«ai.-.        _  mpt^ 
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There  almost  every  foot  of  available  land  is  cultivated,  and  soil  is 
even  transferred  to  boats  on  the  rivers. 

Turkish  or  Ottoman  Empire.  —  While  Constantinople,  the  capital 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  in  Europe,  Turkey  has  ten  times  as  much 
land  in  Asia  as  in  Europe. 

Conditions  in  the  Umpire.  —  Turkey  in  Asia,  although  of  little 
importance  among  nations  at  the  present  time,  is  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  us  because  of  its  historical  associations.  It  is  within  its 
territory  that  many  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  located 
(Fig.  416)  ;  here  also  Christ  was  born,  as  well  as  the  prophet  Moham- 
med ;  and  it  was  from  this  center  that  much  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Much  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  table-land,  with  short  mountain  ranges 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  of  which  Mt.  Ararat  is  an  example.  Except 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  where  the 
wind  brings  vapor,  there  is  little  rainfall.  The  streams  are  usually 
short  and  shallow,  and  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes.  Point  out  the 
two  principal  rivers  (Fig.  403). 

Some  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  forested,  but  elsewhere  the  coun- 
try is  open,  and  in  places  suited  to  herding  and  agriculture.  In  the 
valleys,  wheat,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and  cotton  are  raised, 
usually  by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Smyrna  is  the  most  important 
seaport.     Locate  it.     Find  Trebizond. 


The  inhabitants,  though  so  near  Europe,  have  not  advanced  as  Euro- 
peans have.  The  valuable  minerals  are  scarcely  worked  at  all ;  herding 
and  farming  are  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  time  of  Christ ; 
and  there  is  practically  no  manufacturing  except  that  done  by  hand  (Fig. 
408).  Some  of  this  work,  however,  is  very  beautiful,  as,  for  example,  the 
Turkish  rugs  already  mentioned  (p.  431). 

The  unfortunate  history  of  the' region  furnishes  an  explanation  of  its 
lack  of  development.  Asia  Minor,  the  peninsula  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  seas,  was  the  pathway  for  the  ancient  caravan  trade 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  While  this  brought  prosperity,  it  also  led  to 
many  invasions.  More  than  five  centuries  before  Christ  the  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians ;  two  centuries  later  it  came  under  the  control 
of  the  Greeks;  and  later  still  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
After  that,  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  came  invasions  by 
wandering  Turks,  Tartars,  and  others.  It  was  by  this  route  that  the 
Jtfohammedan  Turks  gained  a  foothold  in  southwestern  Europe,  and  by 
their  occupation  devastat/ed.  ^^  ^mtlVt^*  "Notwithstanding  Mohammedan 
persecution^  many  oi  t\ie  '\n\ia\AX»xi\A  «^S\  Y^^i^s&i^  >^^  ^\si^tian  religion, 


Tlberlu  od  the  Bes  of  Qalllee 
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although  at  great  cost,  a^  is  proved  by  the  frequent  massacres  of  the 
Armenians. 

There  are  two  parts  of  Turkey  in  Asia  that  merit  special  men- 
tion ;  namely,  the  Soli/  Land,  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia. 

The  Holy  Land  (Fig.  416).  —  This  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  pos- 
sesses peculiar  interest  for  us.  ■  Back  of  a  straight  coast,  with  no  good 
harbors,  lies  a  narrow  coastal  plain,  beyond  which  are  two  low  moun- 
tiiin  ranges  including  between  tliem  the  remarkable  depression  in 
which  the  Dead  Sea  is  situated.  While  Hebron  (Fig.  416)  is  about 
three  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  few 
miles  to  the  east,  is  almost  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  sea  level,  being 
the  deepest  depression  on  the  lands  of  the  world.  AiUiotigh  fed  by 
the  river  Jordan  (Fig.  41.3),  which  flows  out  of  a  fresh-water  lake,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Fig.  414),  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  so  dense  from 
the  salt  it  contains  that  a  person  cannot  sink  in  it.  Tlie  Jordan 
Valley  lies  no  farther  south  than  soutliern  Alabama ;  j-et  since  it  is  so 
low  and  inclosed,  its  climate  is  almost  tropical. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Jews  this  region  was  divided  into  small 
countries,  often  under  the  rule  of  their  more  advanced  and  powerful 
neighbors,  the  Egyptians.  Then  the  Jews  entered  this  "  promise<l  land  " 
and  created  a  king- 
dom which  attained 
its  greatest  power 
under  Solomon.  It 
was  here  that  many 
of  the  events  in 
the  Old  Testament 
occurred,  including 
the  advance  in  re- 
ligion from  the 
belief  in  many  gods 
to  the  acceptance  of 
one  all-powerful 
God.  Persians, 
Egyptians,  and  Ro- 
mans later  ruled 
over  Palestine,  and  it 


A  part  of  Bethlehem, 


dnring  the  control  of  the  latter  people  that  Christ 
was  born  at  Bethlehem.  What  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  can  you  mention 
that  occurred  at  some  of  the  places  marked  on  the  map?     (Fig.  416.) 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  we  learn  from  tK*  'B^Vifc^'^fc 
region  was  highly  developed.     Wheat  was  TOpiaei  u^^v  ftio  ■w^'a.\i&*,  ^s^ 
olives,  figra,  and  grapes  in  the  valleys,  whUe  \iet48  ol  a\ie«^  ww-tasfc.  <y*«* 
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the  plateaus  aod  mountains.  Palestine  lay  on  the  great  caravan  ronte 
which,  leading  from  Egypt  to  the  distant  East,  tau  northward  as  far  as 
Damascus  (Fig,  403)  in  order  to  avoid  the  Syrian  desert.  Throngs  of 
people,  therefore,  passed  this  way.  Jerusalem  (b'ig.  417),  the  capital, 
was  a  great  city,  situated  upon  a  lofty  elevation  that  made  it  an  impor- 
tant stronghold. 

The  city  is  now  visited  by  many  Cliristians,  and  also  hy  Iktohaminediin 
pilgrims  who  believe  that  Mohammed  ascended  to  heaven  there.  Very 
little  of  importance  is  to  be  seen,  for  much  of  the  country,  once  "  flowing 
with  milk  and  honev,"  is  in  niins.     Even  the  usual  mode  of  travel  is  by 


mule  or  camel,  as  iu  olden  times,  although  a  short  railway  climbs  the 
mountains  from  the  seacoast  at  .Topi-a  to  .Terusai.eh,  and  another  has 
liei'U  begun,  following  the  old  caravan  route  through  Xazarkth,  past 
the  Sea  of  (lalilee,  to  Damami-us.  Truce  these  two  lines.  According  to 
the  scale  (Fig.  41G),  what  is  the  length  of  Palestine?    The  breadth? 

Mesopotamia.  —This  region,  including  the  fertile  valleys  of  tlie 
Tigris  and  Euphratcii  rivers,  has  suffered  tlie  same  fate  as  the  rest  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.  Formerly  a  country  of  great  resources,  crossed  by 
a  network  of  irrigation  canals,  "a  garden  of  the  Lord,"  it  has  beeD 
devastated  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks  until  it  is  now  almost  a,  waste. 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  once  the  seats  of  a  wonderful  civilization,  are 
now  marked  only  by  mounds  of  ruins.     From  these  ruins  records 

are  at  present  being  uneaiftwi  "«\>\*iU  vromise  to  throw  much  light 

upon  ancient  history. 
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Under  such  condition  there  can  be  little  commerce,  though  the 
Tigris  is  navigable  with  steamboats  as  far  up  as  Bagdad.  This 
city,  situated  on  the  caravan  route  to  the  east,  was  of  much  impor- 
tance in  ancient  times.  There  is  still  some  trade  between  Europe 
and  India  along  this  route. 

Arabia.  —  This  peninsula  is  a  plataau  several  thousand  feet  in 
elevation,  with  a  fringe  of  mouutains  (Fig.  418),  most  prominent 
in  the  south  and  west.  What  waters  border  Arabia?  Since  the 
coast  line  is  wonderfully  regular,  there  are  few  harbors  and  there- 
fore few  coastal  cities.  Nevertheless,  the  inclosed  seas  favored  the 
early  development  of  navigation  here  as  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Therefore  in  very  early  times  Arabian  ships  carried  on  commerce 
with  Africa,  India,  and  even  with  eastern  Asia. 

The  climate  is  hot  along  the  coast,  but  cool  on  the  plateau  and 
smoi^  the  mountains.  A  great  part  of  the  interior  is  desert,  and 
almost  everywhere  the  rainfall  is  light.  Why?  (p.  253.)  What 
about  large  rivers  ?  Coffee  is  raised  in  the  southwest,  near  Mocha ; 
the  date  palm  flourishes  in  many  places ;  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  produced  in  many  of  the  valleys. 

In  so  unfavorable  a  climate  the  population  is  necessarily  sparse  and 
largely  nomadic.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  donkeys,  and  drome- 
daries are  raised  in  large  numbers. 


A  riar  amoag  Uu  Arabian  ttotmWtaw. 
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square  milea  larger  than  Europe,  and  even  larger  than  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  combined.  Yet  it  has  less  than 
one  twelfth  ns  many  inhabitauts  as  the  United  States  alone.  It  is 
cold,  bleak  tundia  in  the  north,  and  arid  steppe  in  the  south,  while  in 
the  east  are  lofty  plateaus  and  mountains.  But  in  the  central  part  is 
a  broad  belt  of  agricultural  country,  and  much  forest-coveved  laud. 
In  the  past  Siberia  hatu  attained  &  reputation  mainly  as  a  source 
of  minerals,  and  as  a  place  of  exile  for  Russiaus  whom  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  dispose  of  for  political  or  other  reasons.     Ciold  has 


A  village  In  Slleria. 

been  found  in  a  number  of  places,  as  in  the  Urals  and  near  Lake 
Itaikal,  tlie  largest  fresh-water  lake  on  the  continent.  But  while 
there  is  much  mineral  wealth  in  Siberia,  there  has  been  little  mining, 
excejvt  in  tlie  western  part  near  Itussia. 

Tlie  <lefeat  of  Russia  in  tlie  great  war  with  Japan  (1904— Oo),  by 
turning  the  minds  of  the  Russians  from  schemes  of  conquest  to  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace,  may  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  her  great  Eastern  Empire. 

A  new  era  seems  about  to  ojieu  for  this  vast  empire,  for  the  Russian 
govrnruent  is  now  constructing  extf'iisive  railways  .which  will  open  up 
the  country  for  development.  One  system  extends  eastward  from  tlie 
():ispiau  Sea  to  Turkestan  (Fig.  WA),  while  another  and  longer  one 
reaches  from  Russia  in  Europe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Trace  it  on  Fig- 
ure -to;}.  Hitherto  transportation  across  the  vast  plans,  arid  steppes,  and 
rugged  eastern  mountains  has  been  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

Rut  by  the  building  of  railways  we  may  expect  a  rapid  development 
oi  Silieria,  whose  resouTC^s  %ie  far  greater  than  the  sparsenesa  of  tl>e 
population  would  ividicate. 
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There  are  aome  important  cities  in  Russia  in  Asia.  The  largest 
in  the  southwest  is  Tashkbmd,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Toledo, 
Ohio.  TiFLis,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  is  really  in  Asia, 
though  the  Russian  government  classes  this  region  with  its  European 
provinces.  It  is  about  the  size  of  Tashkend.  There  is  a  number 
of  other  cities  with  a  population  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand. 
In  Siberia  there  are  no  large  cities,  thougli  several  along  the  railway, 
including  Irkutsk  and  Vladivostok,  are  now  growing  rapidly. 

India.  —  This  densely  populated  peninsula,  with  its  warm  cli- 
mate, offers  a  striking  contrast  to  cold,  sparsely  populated,  and 
slightly  developed  Siberia. 

Phynography  and  Climate.  —  Lying  largely  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
Indian  peninsula  has  a  hot  climate.  Its  position  in  the  trade-wind 
belt  might  lead  us  to  expect  much  desert,  especially  on  the  lee  or 
western  side.  But  this  coast  really  has  a  heavy  rainfall  because  it  is 
reached  by  the  summer  monsoons  (Fig.  262).  lu  the  winter,  how- 
ever, when  the  winds  blow 
from  the  land,  the  climate 
ia  so  dry  that  plants  wither ; 
and  in  Baluchistan,  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  sum- 
mer monsoons,  there  is  true 
desert.  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  heavy  rainfall  at  all 
seasons.     Why? 

India,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  has  a  re- 
markably regular  coast  and 
therefore  few  good  harbors.  Most  of  the  peninsula  is  a  plateau,  rarely 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  largely  covered  with  lava  flows 
like  those  of  the  Columbia  River  valley  of  western  United  States. 

North  of  the  plateau  is  a  broad  lowland  occupied  by  the  Brahma- 
putra,  Granges,  and  Indus  rivers,  which,  like  the  Po  of  Italy,  hare 
built  the  plains  out  of  sediment  brought  from  the  mountains. 
Among  the  lofty  mountains  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  river 
pituns,  the  highest  are  the  Himalayas,  in  which  there  are  soores 
of  peaks  that  reach  an  altitude  of  over  four  miles.  Even  the  monn- 
tun  passes  are  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  thousand  {A«k  ficKn««B»- 
levdt  or  much  higher  than  Mb  Blano  in  Uie  Al'^ 


Flo.  4Z2. 
NatiTes  of  the  Ctubmere  valle;. 
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Farming.  —  This  mountain  system  has  formed  a  northward  bar- 
rier to  British  conquest,  as  in  former  days  it  served  as  a  barrier  to 
invasion  from  nomadic  hordes  which  overran  Asia  Minor.  With 
such  protection  the  fertile  plains  and  deltas  of  the  three  great  rivers 
became  the  seat  of  early  civilization.  From  the  very  earliest  times 
the  people  have  been  engaged  in  farming,  and  at  present  folly  three 
fifths  of  the  population  follow  that  occupation. 

As  there  are  287,000,000  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  about  1,659,000 
square  miles,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  ia  an  average  of  184  persons  for 
every  square  mile ;  and  iu  parts  of  the  country  there  are  500  pet  square 
mile.  The  density  of  population  may  be  better  understood  by  remember- 
ing that  there  are  only  twenty  peraous  per  square  mile  in  the  United  States. 
There  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  many  people  in  India  as  in  North  America 
South  America,  and  Africa  together. 

Millet,  which  grows  on  tlie  drier  lands,  and  rice,  which  is  nused 
on  the  river  lowlands  where  the  land  can  be  flooded,  are  the  sti^de 
foods  of  the  natives.  After  the  dense  population  is  fed,  howoTer, 
little  is  left  for  export.  Wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  raised  for  ex- 
port, and  India  is  a  vast  granary  for  Great  Britain.  Much  cotton  n 
also  produced.  Some  of  this  is  manufactured  into  coarse  fabrics 
for  use  at  home  and  for  exjiort  to  Cliina  and  Africa;  but  much  IB 
exported  as  raw  cotton  for 
use  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Great  Britain.  Other  agri- 
cultural products  are  tea, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  opium 
obtained  from  a  apecies  of 
poppy,  indigo  of  value  as  a 
dye,  and  jute  grown  upon  the 
sandy  river  bars  for  the  sake 
of  its  coarse,  strong  fiber. 

For  the  production  of  rice, 
and  for  other  crops  as  well, 
irrigation  is  necessary  in 
many  places.  Therefore 
this  country,  favored  with 
large  rivers  fed  by  the  rains, 
suows,  and  melting  glaciers  f£ 
the  mountains,  has  some  of  tbe 
most  extensive  irrigation  mtkt 
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Forests  and  Wild  Animals.  —  There  are  valuable  forests  on  tte  moun- 
tain slopes,  where  the  trees,  including  pines,  firs,  and  junipers,  resemble 
those  of  Europe ;  and  there  are  also  m^nolias  and  the  beautiful  deodar,  a 
species  of  cedar.  In  the  hotter  portions  are  valuable  medicinal  plants  and 
spices,  such  as  pepper  and  cinnamon.  The  teak,  with  strong,  durable 
wood,  of  great  value  in  building,  and  the  mango,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
important  as  a  food  between  harvests,  are  both  common.      Besides  these, 


Fig.  124. 
A  nftttve  village  near  Cftleatta.    Notice  the  bamboo  on  the  right. 

the  bamboo  and  various  palms  are  of  great  value.  The  bamboo  is  employed' 
in  hundreds  of  ways  in  making  implements  and  building  houses  (Fig. 
424) ;  and  the  palms  supply  juices  for  drink,  fiber  for  ropea  and  mats,  and 
cocoanuts  (Fig.  411)  for  food  and  oil. 

In  parts  of  the  Ganges  valley  and  elsewhere  there  a.rs  jungles,  or  tracts 
of  waste  land  densely  covered  with  bamboos,  canes,  ete.,  and  very  diflBcult 
to  penetrate.  From  these  wastes  the  lion  has  almost  disappeared ;  but 
the  elephant  is  still  found,  and  there  are  various  species  of  the  monkey; 
also  the  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  leopard,  wild  boar,  wolf,  and  Bengal  tiger  (Fig. 
404).  The  tiger  is  much  dreaded,  for  it  not  only  preys  upon  cattle,  but 
^ven  attacks  men.  Among  the  Himalayas,  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs  still 
exist  in  a  wild  state.  Crocodiles  live  in  the  rivers ;  and  venomous  sei^ 
fwDts  are  said  to  kill  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  persons  eacb  year. 

Mining  and  JUdmtfacturir^.  —  In  addition  to  t\ie  tv«  -^t^^^^jaNs.  c:^- 
fanns  aod  iQjvsta,  fil^erp  are  y^uaWe  mineralE,  VntVi'ai&ft  wX^  V^"^^ 
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leui»,  coal,  and  iron.      Indiu  has  long  been  noted  for  kand-made 
goods  of  great  beauty ;    but  with  the  exception  of  these  there  is 

little     manufacturing.     Of 

late,  however,  there  has  been 
a  marked  development  of 
cotton  manufacturing  by 
machinery. 

Fumtnes    and    Plaguea.  — 

Although  tlipse  people  are  so 
exteusn  elj  eugaged  in  f^ricul- 
ture,  there  are  times  when  they 
do  not  raise  enough  food  for 
their  own  use,  and  then  terrible 
famines  result     These  oociir 

when  rain  fails ;  and  it  may  be  tiiat  one  section  suffers  while  another  has 

an  abundance.     With  the  building  of   railways    the   danger  of  famines 

decreases,  for  then  different 

sections     are    brought    more 

closely    together.      The   first 

railway  was  begun  in  18.j4,  and 

there  is  now  a  network  across 

tlie  peninsula  (Fig.  40;J). 

Hut  even  tlie  i-ailways  do 

not   entirely  remove   tlie 

danger;  and  probably  famines 

will  not  cease  so  long  as  Biich 

vast  numbers  depend  entirely 

upon  llie  products  of  the  soil. 
India  has  also  been  visited 

by    plagues    which    have 

deslroyed  tens  of   thousands 

of  lives.     With  a  population 

so  dense,  in  a  climate  so  hot, 

disease  spreads  with  rapidity 

and  with  terrible  effect,  par- 
ticularly among  people   who 

are  not  properly  nourished. 
The    i>eop!e    have    many 

religious    superstitions.       For 

example,  the  Ganges,  doubtless 

because  of  its  great  value  for 

irrigating  and  fertilizing  the 

soil,  is  considered  a  sacred 
river  (Fig.  429)-,  and^athmg 
in  its  waters  is  suppoeed  \a 
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wash  away  disease,  though,  since  the  waters  are  also  used  for  drinking, 
this  custom  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  spread  of  much  disease.  The 
conscientious  Hindu  makes  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  river  as  a 
means  of  gaining  divine  favor  and  forgiveness. 

Government.  —  Over  three  hundred  years  ago  a  company  of  Lon- 
don uierehants  obtained  a  foothold  in  India  for  trading  purposes. 
The  peninsula  was  then  divided  among  many  native  rulers,  and  at 


ElephaaU  at  work  In  a  lumber  yard  in  Burma. 

various  times  the  British  government  was  called  upon  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  them.  Partly  in  this  way,  and  partly  through  the 
occasion  of  intervening  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade,  Great  Britain  gradually  gained  control  of  the  pen- 
insula. India  waa  formally  transferred  to  Great  Britain  in  1858,  and 
in  1877  the  Indian  Empire  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.    The  king  of  the  British  Isles  is  also  styled  Emperor  of  India. 

By  their  protection  and  direction,  the  British  are  able  to  maintain 
their  hold  upon  this  vast  country,  the  population  of  which  is  more  than 
seven  times  that  of  the  British   Isles.     Throughout   India  there  ia   an 
average  of  but  one  British  resident  to  every  three  \]hoM%a.t\4.  i\^^')e.%,  ^tifc. 
by  far  the  greaternumber  of  government  officers  ate  W.'raiw*.     Qiv^'A'^*' 
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members  of  the  British  ministry  is  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  alid,  as 
in  the  case  of  Canada,  a  governor-general,  called  the  Vtceroy,  is  sent  from 
Great  Britain  as  chief  executive  officer.  The  British  have  not  attempted 
to  overturn  the  numerous  native  states ;  nor  have  they  interfered  seriously 
with  the  firmly  established  customs  of  the  people. 

Baluchistan  and  Burma.  —  The  Indian  Empire  is  not  confined  to  the 
Indian  peninsula.  It  includes  also  the  desert  country  of  Baluchistan  to 
the  west,  and  fertile  Burma  to  the  east.  In  the  latter  country  there  are 
great  numbers  of  Mongolians.  Vast  quantities  of  rice  are  raised,  and  there 
are  other  valuable  products,  as  rubies,  sapphires,  and  tropical  woods.  In 
Burma  the  elephant  is  used  for  moving  logs  (Fig.  127),  drawing  plows, 
and  carrying  passengers.  Rangoon,  the  seaport,  is  noted  for  its  export 
of  rice ;  but  Mandalat,  farther  up  the  Irawadi  River,  is  the  largest  city 
in  Burma. 

Base  of  Himalayas.  —  Between  Burma  and  the  peninsula  of  India,  at 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  is  the  region  which  has  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  the  world  (p.  260).  Much  tea  is  raised  on  the  hills  of  that  sec- 
tion (Figs.  423  and  428) ;  for  tea  requires  a  hot  climat«,  an  abundance  of 
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rain,  and  sufficient  slope  to  pievent  the  water  from  standing  about  the 
roots  of  the  plant. 

The  tea  plant,  which  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  has  bright  green  leaves 
resembling  those  of  a  rose  buah,  The  leaves  are  picked  several  times  a 
year,  often  by  boys  and  girls.  After  they  are  picked  they  are  dried  in  the 
sun  and  later  in  buildings,  in  order  to  remove  all  moisture  before  packing. 

Just  north  of  this  tea  district,  among  the  Himalayas,  are  Nepal  and 
Bhutan,  which,  though  small,  retain  their  independence  because  they  are 
so  protected  by  the  mountains. 

Principal  Cities.  —  So  many  Hindus  are  engaged  in  farming  that 
only  about  five  per  cent  of  tbem  dwell  in  large  towns.     Nevertheless, 


Fia.  421). 
Temples  along  tbe  GnngeB  At  Benares. 

there  are  seventy-five  cities  with  a  population  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand; tbe  two  largest  are  Calcutta,  with  a  population  of  one  million, 
and  Bombay,  with  a  population  of  three  quarters  of  a  million, 

Calcutta,  the  largest  city,  is  a  seaport  on  the  Ganges  delta  and 
tbe  natural  outlet  of  the  fertile  Ganges  valley ;  but  it  has  a  poor 
harbor  on  a  river  that  varies  in  volume.     It  has  some  manufactur- 
ing,—  being  near  coal  fields,  —  but  it  is  cbieft-j  Sm^x^tft.  -Nf.  ■* 
commercial  center  aod  as  the  residence  oi  t\xe~V\ce>TO'^. 
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Farther  up  the  Ganges  are  the  smaller  cities,  Luckkow  and  Benabbs. 
The  latter,  the  "  holy  city  of  the  Hindus,"  is  on  that  part  of  the  Ganges 
which  is  deemed  most  holy.  At  this  point  temples  (Fig.  429)  line  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  miles,  and  a  steady  stream  of  pilgrims  pours  in  and 
out  of  the  city. 

While  there  are  several  cities  on  the  Ganges,  there  are  none  on  the 
Indus  large  enough  to  find  a  place  on  our  map.  This  is  not  because  the 
Indus  is  useless  for  irrigation,  but  because  of  shallow  waters  and  sand 
bars  which  interfere  with  navigation.  These  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
river,  though  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  mountains,  loses  much  of 
it  by  evaporation  in  crossing  the  arid  plains.  Thus  it  is  obliged  to  deposit 
some  of  its  sediment  as  sand  bars  in  its  channel. 

Bombay,  next  in  size  to  Calcutta  and  the  nearest  port  to  Eng- 
land, is  a  great  business  center.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  Indian 
city  with  a  really  good  harbor.  Madras,  the  third  largest  city,  is 
situated  at  a  point  where  there  is  only  an  open  roadstead  protected 
by  a  breakwater. 

Ceylon.  —  With  a  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  and  high  though 
equable  touiperature,  (Jeylou  is  a  beautiful  tropical  garden,  and  was 
considered  by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Among  the  prod- 
ucts of  Ceylou  are  cocoanuts,  rice,  fruit,  cotfee,  and  tea.  The  island  is 
the  third  most  important  tea-producing  section  in  the  world.  Other 
products  are  sapphires  and  rubies  from  the  stream  gravels,  and  beauti- 
ful pearls  and  mother  of  pearl  obtained  from  shellfish  which  live  among 
the  coral  reefs. 

Indo-China  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  —  This  peninsula  consists 

of  a  series  of  mountain  chains,  spreading  fan-shaped  southward,  with 
numerous  long,  narrow  valleys  between,  which  broaden  toward  the 
south  and  terminate  in  fertile,  populous  delta  plains  at  the  river 
mouths.  In  addition  to  Burma,  a  part  of  the  Indian  Empire,  there 
are  three  divisions  of  this  peninsula :  (1)  Siam^  (2)  French  Indo- 
China^  and- (3)  the  British  Straits  Settlements, 

Siam. — In  this  tropical  country  most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
either  Chinese  or  Malays,  live  along  the  rivers  and  irrigation  canals, 
where  they  are  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  rice.  Millet, 
which  is  raised  in  the  drier  places,  competes  with  rice  in  importance 
as  a  food.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  rubies,  sapphires,  gold, 
and  tin.  The  forests  yield  tropical  woods,  especially  teak  wood,  for 
use  at  home  and  for  export. 

Siam  is  a  monarchy,  the  V\T\^\ievxv^  ^-aalsted  by  a  council  of  ministers 
and  a  legislative  body  oi  noVAemeiv.    T\v^  ^Qw«t  ^"56a«<«.  ^^  ^till  kept  in  s 
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kind  of  Berfdom  by  the  local  governorB;  tliat  is,  they  may  be  compelled  to 
labor  for  the  governors  for  two  or  three  months  each  year. 

Bangkok,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
a  muddy  river,  tip  which  vessels  of  small  draught  are  able  to  pass  to 
the  city.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  either  in  poor  houses  on  narrow 
ill-kept  streets,  or  else  in  boats  and  floating  houses  on  the  river;  but  the 
king  has  magnificent  palaces  decorated  with  carved  marble  and  frescoed 
with  gold.     Buddhism  is  the  religion  of    the  coontry;    and  in  Bangkok 


A  Buddbist  ti:m|>le  at  Bangkok. 

alone  there  are  said  to  be  ten  thonsand  Buddhist  priests  whose  temples 
(Fig.  430),  decorated  with  golil,  silver,  and  jewels,  are  wonderfully 
gorgeous.  Next  to  the  king  the  white  elephant  is  held  in  highest  rev- 
erence, and  Siam  ia  often  called  "  the  Land  of  the  White  Elephant." 

French  luiloChina.  —  This  dependency  of  France  resembles  Siam  in 
climate,  people,  and  productions.  Silk,  cotton,  tea,  and  spices  are  other 
products,  and  there  are  also  extensive  coal  beds.     Some  coal  is  exported. 

Straits  SettJertieHls.  — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  British  possessions 
on  tlie  southern  end  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  In  that  hot,  damp  country, 
so  near  the  equator,  such  tropical  products  as  rice,  cocoanuts,  gutta-percka., 
and  spices  are  obtained.  Extensive  deposits  of  tin  a'ceiovtw6.'\xi.'0tC\&v 
which  supplies  about  half  the  tin  need  in  the  -woild.    '3fti.e  "m.\wvn?,« 


crudely  by  Chinese,  vhile  the  native  Malays  are  mainly  et^naged  in  faimii^ 
and  fiBbing.    The  only  city  of  importance  is  Sd(oafobk 

Chinese  Empire.  —  Area  and  Population.  —  This  empire,  which  is 
nearly  as  large  as  Siberia,  has  more  inhabitants  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  It  includes  nearly  half  the  population  of  Asia ;  that  is, 
about  the  same  number  as  are  lound  in  North  America,  South  America, 
Africa,  Australia,  the  British  Isles,  and  Germany  together.  Or, 
otlierwise  expressed,  it  has  fully  twenty-five  million  more  people  than 
live  in  all  of  Europe.  The  hordes  of  Chinese  who  live  on  the  river 
flood  plains  and  deltas  of  the  south  and  east  make  this  the  most 
densely  settled  large  area  on  the  globe. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  outlying  provinces  of  great  extent,  such  as 
Mongolia,  Turkestan,  and  Tibet,  where  the  population  is  very  sparsa 
This  is  because  of  the  rugged  mountains  and  the  vast  desert  pla,teaiu 
where  the  dryness  is  unfavorable  to  all  industries  save  herding. 

Climate.  —  Most  of  the  densely  settled  part  of  China  has  a  tern- 
perate  climate  with  an  abundance  of  rain  during  the  summer  mon- 
soon.    In  the  north,  for  example  near  Peking,  which  is  In  about  the 
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same  latitude  aa  Philadelpliia,  the  aummerg  are  wann  and  the  win- 
ters cold ;  but  brther  south,  as  at  Canton,  just  south  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  the  climate  is  tropical,  and  there  is  rain  throughout  the 
year.  Toward  the  interior  the  climate  grows  steadily  drier,  and, 
with  increasing  elevation,  colder  also. 

The  rains  and  snows  of  the  Chinese  mountains  supply  water  for  a 
number  of  large  rivers.    The  two  most  important  are  the  Hoang-ho 


Flo.  432. 
A  part  of  the  Orut  Wall  ot  Chlnft. 

and  tiie  Tangtae-kiang  (Fig.  406),  whose  floods  spread  out  over 
the  broad  deltas  and  flood  plains,  thus  depositing  sediment  and 
adding  fertility  to  the  soil.  The  greatest  rise,  which  in  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  reaches  a  height  of  fully  forty  feet,  occurs  daring  the 
rammer  rains. 

It  is  with  great  difflonlfy  that  the  Hoang-ho  is  controlled,  ajvl^SL^cA 
last  twenty-five  hnndzed  years  its  lower  ooam  ^u«  Q\^«n.<eeA.  <3«n«&.  !^r 
ferent  times.    In  aoma  eaaes  this  has  oanaei  &  OoBugB  (A  *Obxw  \roj^3M 


miles  in  the  position  of  the  river  mouth.  A  single  flood  destroyed  a 
million  people.  Because  of  the  repeated  destruction  of  life  aud  property, 
the  Hoang-ho  tiaa  been  called  "  China's  Sorrow," 

People  and  Civilization. — The  Chinese  Empire  is  inhabited  by 
people  of  varied  origin,  with  different  customs,  religions,  and  lan- 
guages. The  Mongolians,  who  form  the  basis  of  the  population, 
apparently  came  from  western  Asia,  bringing  with  them  the  knowl- 
edge of  irrigation.      Although  China  is  partially  protected  on  the 


west  by  mountain  ranges  and  desert,  the  constant  danger  of  invasion 
by  nomads  led,  as  early  as  212  B.C.,  to  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Wall  (Fig.  432)  along  the  northern  frontier. 

This  wall,  twelve  Iimidred  miles  long  in  a  straight  line,  and  fiftwn 
hundred  miles  with  all  of  its  windings,  passes  up  and  down  hill  (Fig.  -Ktt) 
and  even  over  a  mountain  peak.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  thirty 
feet  high,  and  at  short  distances  apart  are  strong  watch-towers  risinf;  still 
higher.  Tliis  wonderful  sttwclMv^,  -w^^xtV  TCf^jitcd  armies  of  men  to  buiH, 
was  so  well  made  t^hat  it  la  aliW  ^riti'twi  m^wj  T}\iMaa. 
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Ii<M]^  before  Europeami  lad  emerged  from  the  state  of  barbanBin,  tiie 
Chinese  bad  developed  a  remarkable  ciTilization.  The  ait  o£  printing, 
the  manufacture  of  gunpoirder,  the  production  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  the 
baking  of  porcelain  or  china  ware,  aod  other  important  arts  were  known 
to  them  long  before  Europeans  learned  them. 

But  in  spite  of  their  early  start,  the  Chinese  have  been  outstripped  by 
Europeans  (p.  443).  Their  peculiar  customs  in  part  account  for  their 
failure  to  advance  farther.  They  are  followers  of  Confucius,  and  his 
doctrine  is  everywhere  taught. 

One  of  their  doctrines  is  ancestor  worship,  which  leads  them  to  regard 
new  customs  as  bad.  This  tends  to  check  development,  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  object  to  adopting  European  and  American  civilization. 
The  strength  of  their  ancestor  worship  ia  indicated  by  the  fact  that  dis- 
obedience to  parents  is  regarded  in  China  as  one  of  the  worst  of  sins,  for 
which  children  may  be  whipped  to  death.  By  law  the  punishment  for 
striking  a  parent  is  death. 

The  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  is  shown  by  their  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  it  is  also  shown  by  their 
methods  of  transportation.  Much  of  the  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
canals  (Fig.  434),  of  which  the  largest  is  the  Grand  Canal  (Fig.  403),  built 
mote  than  twelve  hundred 
years  ago. 

Many  Chinese  educated 
in  tiie  United  States  and 
Europe  are  the  leaders  of  a 
"  Beform  Party  "  which,  to- 
gether with  the  educational 
inflaence  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  who  have 
worked  midst  great  priva- 
tions and  danger  for  years 
among  the  Chinese,  have 
been  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing China  to  a  realization 
of    her    natural    resources  Pm  m 

and  possibilities.  . , ,    ,  -,. ,       _,, ' 

_'l-  ..  A  typluftl  CUmm  Tlllan  and  canftl. 

This  means  the  opening  "^  ^ 

of  her  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  introduction  of  modem 
educational  methods  and  t«xt-books  into  her  schools,  modem  machinery 
and  appliances  for  manufacturing  and  transportation,*Rnd  the  adoption  of 
modem  dress  and  customs. 

This  great  awakening  promises  to  place  China  eventually  among  the 
modem,  progressive  nations  of  the  world. 


Nt^ional  Retovireea.  —  Thongh  many  Glmmb  uft  va^gugeA-'-m.^^- 
ing,  both  in  tbft  rirais  sod  tlie  ooean*  they  an  m  >*b!b  tm^OL  vo-  %4^ 
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cultural  people.  Their  farming  methods  are  very  crude ;  yet  they 
are  so  careful  and  industrious,  and  labor  is  of  so  little  value,  that 
they  till  every  bit  of  land  possible.  For  example,  water  for  irriga- 
tion, instead  of  being  distributed  only  over  moderate  slopes,  as  in 
the  United  States,  is  often  taken  to  the  very  tops  of  hills.  It  is 
first  raised  from  the  river  by  means  of  wheels,  turned  either  by  men 
or  by  buffaloes,  and  then  pumped  upward  from  one  terrace  to  the 
next  until  the  whole  hillside  has  been  watered. 

One  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  Chinese  is  rice ;  but  their 
main  exports  are  tea  and  silk.  Tea  is  raised  on  the  damp 
hill  slopes  of  the  south,  where  the  conditions  resemble  those  in 
India  (p.  456).  Fully  forty  thousand  men  and  women  are  employed 
in  carrying  tea  into  Fdchau  alone.  They  receive  but  ten  cents  a 
day  for  their  labor.  In  the  warm  south,  great  quantities  of  mlk 
are  obtained,  as  in  France,  from  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm  catei^ 
pillar.  Some  of  the  caterpillars  feed  on  forest  leaves,  others  an 
carefully  fed  on  the  mulberry  leaf. 

As  in  other  countries  of  southern  Asia,  the  bamboo  is  one  o£  the  most 
valuable  products.  The  seeds  are  ground  up  for  food,  and  in  spring  the 
tender  roots  and  stalks  are  eaten.  The  roofs  and  walls  of  houses,  as  well  aa 
nearly  all  articles  of  furniture,  are  made  of  bamboo  wood.  It  is,  more- 
over, woven  into  mats,  baskets,  and  hats,  while  paper  is  made  from  its 
pulp.  There  is  almost  no  other  kind 
of  manufacturing,  nor  is  there  much 
development  of  the  wonderful  min- 
eral resources.  It  is  said  that  China 
contains  the  largest  coal  fields  in  the 
world,  in  which  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  occur ;  and  there  are 
also  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 


O-0vernment. — The  Chinese 
government  is  peculiar.  The 
Emperor^  who  has  a  right  to  nom- 
inate his  own  successor,  is  known 
as  the  "Son  of  Heaven."  He  baa 
under  him  a  Viceroy  for  each 
province,  who  must  collect 
money  for  the  imperial  govern- 
m<aQt,  but  is  partly  independent 
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peror  is  not  a  CliiDaman,  but  beloogs  to  the  Manchu  divisioD  of 
tiie  yellow  race,  which  invaded  and  conquered  China  in  1644.  It 
was  then  that  the  Manchu  custom  of  wearing  a  long  queue,  or 
"pigtail,"  was  introduced  into  China. 

Principal  dtiei.  —  There  are  manj  cities  in  China,  all  densely 
crowded.  The  poorer  classes  live  huddled  together,  while  the 
wealthier  classes  and  officials  dwell  in  comfort  and  luxury.  The 
largest  city  is  Canton,  which  has  about  nine  hundred  thousand 


Fia.  436. 
The  harbor  of  Hongkong. 

inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a  densely  populated  delta  and  ia  a 
port  of  outlet  for  productive  southern  China,  being  especially  noted 
for  its  silk.  It  is  said  that  three  hundred  thousand  people,  or  one 
third  of  the  inhabitants,  live  in  boats  moored  in  the  river. 

Hongkong  (Fig.  436),  an  island  which  commands  the  approach 
to  Canton,  belongs  to  the  British.  To  Hongkong  many  of  the 
products  of  China  are  sent  for  export  to  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  therefore  a  very  busy  place.  Haskatj  and  Wuchang,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Yangtae-kiang  River,  are  important  river  ports  for 
tea.  As  in  the  case  of  most  Chinese  cities,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants  is  uncertain,  but  Hankau  is  now  supposed  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 

The  treaty  port'  of  Shanghai  is  another  large  city;  but  Tien- 
tsin, the  port  nearest  Fseinq,  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the 

>  Torclgnm  u*  not  ilkiwvd  to  trada  1b  *11  Hiliirfi  dOnt,  «nL  *te)M  ^mMl  -^bM" 
ttdi  prfrOan  l»  BOmrad  V  ttmtf  an  mIM  "Tnatj  Vocto." 
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Grand  Canal,  is  larger,  with  a  population  of  three  quarters  of  a 
million.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  allied  forces  started,  in 
1900,  to  relieve  the  foreigners  who  were  besieged  in  Peking  by  the 
Chinese  Boxers. 

Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  is  situated  oii  a  broad,  sandy  plain. 
It  has  been  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  for  three  thousand  years  and  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  for  over  eight  centuries.  This  city,  like  others 
in  China,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with  gates  that  are  closed  at 
night,  as  of  old  in  Europe.  It  is  a  rectangular  city,  with  one  portion 
reserved  for  the  gardens  and  palaces  of  the  imperial  government. 
This  part  is  known  as  the  "  Forbidden  City,"  because  the  Chinese 
government  refused  to  permit  foreigners  to  enter  it. 

Korea.  —  This  mountainous  peninsula  has  a  temperate  climate  and  is 
adapted  to  the  production  of  such  crops  as  grains  in  the  north,  and  rice, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  in  the  south.  In  many  respects  the  inhabitants 
resemble  the  Chinese ;  in  fact,  Korea  was  a  dependency  of  China  until 
freed  by  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  in  1894.  While  there  are 
great  natural  resources,  including  both  coal  and  iron,  there  was  little 
real  development,  and  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  influence 
was  very  slow  until  the  close  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
in  1905.  Since  that  time*  Korea  has  made  much  progress  under  the 
tutelage  of  Japan. 

Japan.  —  This  island  empire  extends  from  Formosa,  captured 
from  the  Chinese  in  1894,  to  the  Kurile  Islands  far  to  the  north.  It 
also  includes  the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  ceded  by 
Russia  to  Japan  at  the  close  of  the  great  war  of  1904-05.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  islands  with  reference  to  the  mainland  reminds  us  of  the 
British  Isles;  and,  in  fact,  Japan's  isolation  from  other  countries 
has  secured  to  her  the  same  freedom  from  invasion  as  has  long 
proved  of  such  advantage  to  the  British. 

Physiography  and  Climate.  —  Notwithstanding  the  great  length 
of  the  empire,  its  narrow  islands  occupy  an  area  but  little  greater 
than  that  of  California.  So  much  of  this  is  mountainous  that  not 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  surface  can  be  cultivated,  and  many  of 
the  lowlands  are  difficult  to  reach  because  of  the  rugged  surface  and 
the  absence  of  navigable  rivers.  There  are  numerous  volcanoes 
(Fig.  405) ;  and,  since  the  mountains  are  still  growing  (p.  439), 
there  are  many  earthquakes.  These  are  so  frequent  and  violent 
that  in  building  hou^ea  the  people  must  allow  for  their  force. 

Nipon^  the  mam  lalan^  oi  ^vg»iTi^\Afi^  ^^vcm^tAmpeTate  dimate 
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and  an  abnndance  of  rain.  Other  islands  near  by  Imve  a  similar 
climate,  but  Formota  is  partly  within  the  tropics.  Estimate  its  dis- 
tance from  Manila. 

Under  these  conditions,  in  several  respects  so  unfavorable,  a 
dense  population  has  developed,  equal  to  more  than  half  the  number 
in  the  United  States.  In  many  ways  the  Japanese  are  the  most 
advanced  people  in  Asia. 

People  and  Q-ovemment.  —  In  early  times  Japan  was  invaded  by 
Mongolians   from  the  mainland,  who  expelled  the  original   inhab- 
itants to  the  more  barren  northern  islands.      From   these  Mongo- 
lians are  descended 
the   present   Japanese 
(see   Figs.   274   and 
412),  a  people  noted 
fur  their  sniatlness  of 
stature    and    their 
wonderful  artistic  in- 
stinct. 

Centuries  before 
the  time  of  Christ 
they  had  developed  a 
civilization  resembling 
that  of  their  kinsmen, 
the  Chinese.  Their 
fine  taste  led  to  the 
manufacture  of  many 
beautiful  articles  of 
silk,  metal,  glass,  and 
wood.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  tor  a  long  time  did  not  care  for 
modern  civilization,  and  closed  their  ports  to  the  outside  world. 
In  1853,  however,  United  States  warships  under  Commodore  Perry 
entered  Yokohama  and  induced  the  Japanese  to  open  their  porta  to 
our  commerce.  After  this  important  step  the  country,  in  1868,  was 
freely  opened  to  the  world. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  advance  of  Japan  was  the  nature  of 
the  government,  which  resembled  that  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  While  the  Mikado  was  Dominally  emperor,  the  real  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  noblemen  who,  by  the  feudal  system,  had  large 
numbers  of  peasants,  not  only  to  work  for  tbem,  but  to  &^Vl^  -'<^<s&. 
necessary.     After  the  country  was  opened  to  lo'tCA:{t;(v<iiT&  *i^  \Rm«£ 


A  Japanese  peaauit  tamlly  traveling. 


of  the  noblemen  was  lessened,  and  the  Mikado  became  the  real 
emperor.  At  present  he  is  aided  by  two  legislatiTe  bodies,  one 
conaiating  mainly  of  noblemen,  the  other  elected  by  qualified  voters.      ^ 

There  is  also  a  Cabinet  ap 

pointed  by  the  Mikado,  «^r-<j) 
the  cabinet  of  the  Unite^^^ 
States  is  appointed  by  tli^  _^^ 
President. 

Hecent  Advance.  —  Sin(^-^^  „ 
these  changes  the  J&pane^  ^^^ 
have  become  noted  for  the  ^^^jf 
willingness   to  learn    tt^~j,g 
lessons  of  Western  civili^^^^a. 
tion,  and  their  progress  h^M_^ 
been  truly  marvelous.     U^  -^^ 
schools    have  been  start^^^ 
and   education   has   be^^eo' 
made  compulsory.     Am^^n^ 
cans   and    Europeans   h^^yg 
been  induced  to  go  to  JafsAg 
to  teach,  and  Japanese  students  have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  America  to 
study  in  the  universities  and  to  learn  what  they  could  of  Western  ei-vilj. 


K  Japanese  traveling  chair. 
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rhos,  in  a  generation  the  Japanese  hare  added  to  their  own 
[e  that  of  Europe  and  America;  and  they  have  learned  their 
>  well  that,  with  their  patience,  skill,  and  intelligence,  the^  alone 
le  nations  in  Asia  have  taken  rank  with  the  great  nations  of 
L 

seven  hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  now  published  in 
While  in  1872  there  was  only  one  short  railway  fi-om  Yokohama 
,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  there  are  now  more  than  three 
miles  of  railway  in  the  empire.  There  are  majiy  large  manufac- 
various  kinds;  and,  as  in  the  British  Isle.n,  cotton  and  other 
acts  are  imported  for  manufacture.  There  is  a  curious  mixture 
n  and  ancient  customs  here  (see  Figs.  437-440). 


wreet.  —  Among  the  mountains  there  are  valuable  deposits 
ailver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal ;  and  these  are  now  well  devel- 
rhe  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of  great  value, 
;  giant  cedars,  camphor  laurels,  and  lacquer  trees;  and 
r  the  soil  is  favorable  there  is  agriculture.  Among  the  soil 
I  are  wheat,  sugar  cane,  and  rice,  the  latter  being  an  impor- 
cle  of  food.  As  in  China,  both  tea  and  silk  are  produced, 
e  form  two  of  the  main  articles  of  export.  Much  of  our  tea 
vm  Japan.  Besides  these  industries,  fully  two  and  a  half 
of  people  are  engaged  in  fishing. 

eipal  Cities.  —  Tokio,  a  city  larger  than  Philadelphia,  is  the 
f  Japan.  Besides  being  the  home  of  the  Mikado,  and  there- 
ing  many  government  buildings,  it  has  numerous  manu- 
YoKOHAHA,  at  the  entrance  to  Tokio  Bay,  was  a  mere 
illage  when  visited  by  Perry;  but  since  the  harbor  of  Tokio 
ited  for 
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of  the  noblem«D  was  lessened,  and  the  Mikado  became  the  real 
emperor.  At  present  he  is  aided  by  two  legislative  bodies,  one 
coQsiating  mainly  of  noblemen,  the  other  elected  by  qualified  voten. 
There  is  also  a  Cabinet  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mikado,  as 
the  cabinet  of  the  United 
States  is  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Recent  Advance.  —  Since 
these  changes  the  Japanese 
hare  become  nqted  for  their 
willingnesB  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, and  their  pr<%Te8a  has 
been  truly  marvelous.  Hew 
schools  have  been  started, 
and  education  has  been 
made  compulsory.  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  have 
been  induced  to  go  to  Japan 
to  teach,  and  Japanese  students  have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  America  to 
study  in  the  universities  and  to  learn  what  they  could  of  Western  civili- 


A  Japanese  trmreling  chair. 
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zation.  Thus,  in  a  generation  the  Japanese  have  added  to  their  own 
knowle^  that  of  Europe  and  America;  and  they  have  teamed  thdr 
lessons  so  well  that,  with  their  patience,  skill,  and  intelligence,  the;  alone 
of  all  the  nations  in  Asia  have  taken  rank  with  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. 

Over  seven  hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  now  published  in 
Japan.  While  in  1872  there  was  only  one  short  railway  from  Yokohama 
to  Tokio,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  there  are  now  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the  empire.  There  are  many  large  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds ;  and,  aa  in  the  British  Islet*,  cotton  and  other 
raw  products  are  imported  for  manufacture.  There  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  modern  and  ancient  customs  here  (see  Figa.  437-440). 


Reaourcet.  —  Among  the  mountains  there  are  valuable  deposits 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal ;  and  these  are  now  well  devel- 
oped. The  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of  great  value, 
including  giant  cedars,  camphor  laurels,  and  lacquer  trees ;  and 
wherever  the  soil  is  favorable  there  is  agriculture.  Among  the  soil 
products  are  wheat,  sugar  cane,  and  rice,  the  latter  being  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  As  in  China,  both  tea  and  silk  are  produced, 
and  these  form  two  of  the  main  articles  of  export.  Much  of  our  tea 
comes  from  Japan.  Besides  these  industries,  fully  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  are  engaged  in  fishing. 

Principal  Citiet.  —  ToKlo,  a  city  larger  than  Philadelphia,  is  the 
capital  of  Japan.  Besides  being  the  home  of  the  Mikado,  and  there* 
fore  having  many  government  buildings,  it  has  numerous  maun- 
factories.  Yokohama,  at  the  entrance  to  Tokio  Bay,  was  a  mere 
fishing  village  when  visited  by  Perry;  but  since  the  harbor  of  Tokio 
is  unsuited  for 
the  large  modem 
ships,  Yokohama 
hasgrown  rapidly 
and  now  has  the 
largest  foreign 
trade  in.  Japan. 

Other  impor- 
tant cities,  bavii^ 
a  popalatlon  of 
several  hundred 
thousand,  are  Osa- 
ka, noted  for  its 
ootton  manniso- 
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turiog;  Kioto,  the  former  capital,  and  the  center  of  the  tea  district;  lod 
Naooya,  a  center  fdr  porcelain  manufacturing,  for  which  Japan  has  long 
been  noted.  All  these  are  connected  by  railway  lines,  which  hare  been  a 
great  aid  in  the  development  of  their  industries.     State  how. 


Rkvikw  Qdestions  —  (1)  Toll  about  the  size  of  Asia ;  also  its  position  with 
reference  to  the  zones  and  other  continents.  (2)  Tell  about  its  pfaysiogTsphj. 
(8)  Describe  the  climate.  (4)  Tell  about  the  plants  and  animals,  showing  the 
contrast  between  northern  and  southern  Asia.  (5)  What  about  the  use  made  of 
animals?  (6)  In  what  sections  were  the  beginnings  of  civilization  probably  madeT 
Why  there?  (7)  Give  reasons  why  Europeans  have  so  outstripped  the  Afiatiefc 
(6)  Tell  about  the  population  of  Asia  and  its  distribution.  (9)  Why  is  Turkey  in 
Asia  of  special  interest  to  us  ?  (10)  Describe  its  surface,  climate,  and  industries 
(11)  Why,  aiid  from  what  peoples,  has  Asia  Minor  suffered  frequent  invasionsT 
(13)  Tell  about  the  Holy  Land:  its  surface;  climate;  history;  present  condi- 
tJon.  (13)  Tell  about  Mesopotamia.  (14)  Describe  the  surface  and  climate  o( 
Arabia.  (15)  Tell  about  itsgovernmeut,  products,  and  principal  cities.  (18)  Give 
the  main  facta  about  Persia.  (17)  Do  the  same  for  Afghanistan-  (18)  Com- 
pare the  area  of  Siberia  with  that  of  various  countries  of  the  world.  (19)  What 
about  the  resources  and  future  of  Siberia?  (20)  Tell  about  India:  ita  climBteud 
surface;  population  ;agricultural  products;  forestsand  jungles;  animals  and plauta; 
minerals;  manufactures;  famines  and  plagues.  (31)  How  did  the  Writ.uili  gais 
control  over  India,  and  how  is  the  control  exeioised?  (22)  Tell  about  BalnehiiUB 
sndBurma.  (23)  Forwhatarethecountriesatthebaseof  tbeHinoalayasiBipor- 
tant  ?  (24)  Locate  and  teU  <.\mul  ftw  v™c^W  citi^  "^  India.  (25)  What  «bi 
jou  tell  about  Ceylon  1    (^ft")  GVift  \i»  \ftw«i:s*-^*«'**««^S*»n»-    ^T)I»otti 
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Mme  for  French  Indo-Cbina  ;  for  Straits  Settlements.  (28)  Tell  about  China: 
area;  number  of  inhabitants  and  their  distribution;  climate  and  rivers;  people 
and  their  early  civilization  ;  reasons  for  their  lack  of  development ;  recent  awaken- 
ing; agricultural  products;  minerals  and  manufactures;  government;  prin- 
cipal cities.  (20)  What  can  you  tell  about  Korea  ?  (:iO)  Tell  about  Japan  ;  posi- 
tion ;  area  ;  physiography  and  climate ;  population  ;  people  and  government ;  recent 
advance  ;  resources  ;  chief  cities. 

ReviewasdCompabison  WITH  North  AMERirA.'  —  (l)  How  do  North  Amer- 
ica and  Asia  diifer  in  form,  coast  line,  islands,  mountains,  direction  of  rivers,  and 
deserts  ?  (2)  What  other  differences  between  the  two  coiitinentrt  can  you  mention  ? 
What  resemblances  ?  (3)  Is  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  Tiorth  or  south  of  the 
Siberian  railway  ?  Which  is  the  longer  V  (4)  Is  San  Francisco  north  or  south  of 
Peking?  (a)  Name  the  three  peninsulas  of  southern  Asia;  of  southern  Europe. 
Which  of  the  six  is  nearest  the  latitude  of  Florida?  (6)  Name  the  large  rivers  of 
Asia  and  of  Canada  that  flow  into  the  Arctic  Oce.in.  On  a  globe  e.stimate  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenitie  and  Lena  rivers.  (T)  How 
do  the  great  rivers  of  China  compare  ill  length  with  the  MissiHsippi  ?  With  the 
Volga?  (b)  How  do  the  interior  iiikos  and  si;as  of  A.sia  conipare  in  value  for  com- 
merce with  our  Great  Lakes  V  (D)  \\'ith  what  lake  in  North  America  may  the 
Aral  Sea  be  compared?  (1(1)  What  ocean  currents  affect  the  climate  of  AsIh?  Of 
North  America?  (11)  Compare  the  climatic  belts  of  Siheriawith  those  of  Canada. 
(12)  Is  western  Asia  more  or  less  suiteil  to  agriculture  and  commerce  than  western 
North  America?  Why?  (1.1)  In  what  portion  of  North  America  and  Asia  is 
rice  cultivated  ?  (14)  Answer  the  same  question  for  cotton,  (15)  What  impor- 
tant crops  in  Asia  are  not  extensively  produced  in  the  United  .States?  (16)  Name 
some  oC  the  leading  imports  from  Asia  to  the  United  States.  (IT)  What  about 
mining  in  Asia  compared  with  that  in  the  United  Slates?  (16)  Make  the  same 
comparison  for  manufacturing;  for  railways.  (19)  What  is  the  prevailing  kind 
of  government  in  each  of  the  two  continents?  ('20)  Compare  the  population  of 
the  five  largest  cities  of  Asia  with  tlie  five  largf^t  in  North  .\merica.  (21)  What 
are  the  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  its  control  of  the  Philippines?  The 
<Ii  sad  vantages  ? 

Sdgoestionb.  —  (1)  What  do  you  know  about  recent  massacres  of  Armenian 
Christians  by  the  Turks?  (2)  Why,  do  you  suppose,  has  Turkey  not  laid  claim  to 
all  of  Arabia  ?  (3)  Estimate  the  area  of  the  Holy  Land.  (4)  Make  a  sand  or 
clay  map  of  the  Holy  Land  (Fig.  41fi).  (u)  Point  out  on  the  map  (Fig.  416) 
some  of  tlie  places  often  mentioned  in  tlie  Xew  Testament  and  describe  some  of  the 
events  that  occurred  there.  (6)  What  Bible  events  have  their  scene  in  Mesopo- 
tamia ?  (7)  Write  a  paper  to  show  \o  what  extent  our  present  civilization  is 
indebted  to  the  Holy  Land.  (H)  Find  out  some  facts  about  the  Crusades. 
(i>)  Find  out  the  length  of  the  railway  acrass  Siberia.  (10)  About  how  far  is  it 
by  rail  from  Lisbon  in  Portugal  to  Port  Arthur  oa  the  Pacific?  (11)  Read  Kip- 
ling's Jungle  Books.  (12)  Why  should  the  Great  Wall  of  China  liave  less  value 
now  than  formerly  ?  (13)  How  is  Peking  poorly  situated  for  the  capital  of  so  vast 
an  empire?  (14)  Find  out  about  our  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  reasons  why  they  were  passed.  (15)  Describe  some  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  siege  of  the  legations  and  the  relief  expeditions  sent  to  Peking  in  1900. 

For  Refkremcrs,  see  Teacher's  Book. 


II.    AFRICA 

Physiography.  —  Africa,  the  second  continent  in  size,  resembles 
South  America  in  outline.  Its  form  is  roughly  that  of  a  triangle, 
broad  at  the  north  and  tapering  toward  the  south.  The  coast  line  is 
remarkably  regular,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  coast  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  resembling  that  of  South  America 
and  Australia.  What  must  be  some  of  the  consequences  of  such 
regularity  ?  What  gulfs,  seas,  and  large  islands  are  found  on  the 
map  of  Africa. 

Africa  dififers  from  all  other  continents  in  its  mountain  systems. 
It  is  mainly  a  plateau,  but  near  the  coast  the  plateau  edges  are 
broken  and  the  rocks  upturned,  so  that  there  is  an  almost  complete 
mountain  rim.  Trace  this  rim  (Fig.  444)  ;  from  what  part  of  the 
coast  is  it  absent?  In  northern  Africa  the  Atlas  ranges  reach  an 
elevation  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  ;  but  the  loftiest  mountains  are 
in  the  east  central  part.  Among  the  latter  is  the  volcanic  cone 
of  Kilimanjaro,  the  highest  peak  on  the  continent.  Find  this  peak 
and  trace  the  mountains  from  there  northward.  Notice  the  elevated 
land  in  Abyssinio. 

Owing  to  the  mountain  rim  the  rivers  of  Africa  are  peculiar.  For 
instance,  the  Niger,  after  rising  among  the  highlands  near  the  west  coast, 
sweeps  around  in  a  great  curve  before  entering  the  Atlantic.  The  Zam- 
bezi, in  the  south,  also  rises  near  the  west  coast,  but  crosses  the  continent 
eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambezi  River 
(Figs.  HB  and  CC,  p.  473)  rival  even  the  Niagara  Falls  in  grandeur.  The 
falls  are  more  than  a  mile  wide,  but  are  divided  by  islands  into  three 
sections,  one  about  100  feet  wide,  and  the  other  two  about  a  half  mile 
each.  The  whole  enormous  volume  of  water  falls  four  hundred  feet  into 
a  chasm  shut  in  by  perpendicular  walls  of  basalt.  Great  clouds  of  vapor 
(Fig.  EE,  p.  49(5)  rise  800  feet  above  the  brink  of  the  falls,  and  many  rain- 
bows appear  in  the  mist.  Although  both  wider  and  higher  than  Niagara, 
the  volume  of  water  is  less.     How  high  are  the  Niagara  Falls? 

Trace  the  courses  of  the  Nile  and  the  Kongo,  the  two  largest  rivers. 

In   descending  from   the  plateau   each  of  these  streams   is  interrupted 

by  rapids  and  falls.    Eitvd  t,Ue  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambezi  (Fig.  443); 

the  cataracts  of  the  "Syie-,  2X^0  li^o\>o\^V\\\ft  wi  'Owj^  Kon^,  below  which 
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ai-e  some  falls.  Rapids  also  occur  in  the  Niger.  How  will  these  great 
rivers  comiiare,  therefore,  with  the  Mississipj)!  or  Amazon  as  routes  for 
commerce?  How  must  these  falls  affect  the  development  of  Africa? 
In  one  0art  of  Africa  there  are  several  large  lakes.  Name  the  three 
largest.     Into  what  rivers  do  they  empty  ? 

Climate.  —  The  equator  crosses  so  near  the  middle  of  Africa  that 
only  the  northern  and  southern  ends  are  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Therefore  the  climate  of 
most  of  the  continent, 
like  that  of  South  Amer- 
ica, is  tropical.  Since 
the  altitude  of  so  much 
of  Africa  is  so  nearly 
uniform,  the  belts  of  cli- 
mate extend  nearly  east 
and  west.  What  is  true 
in  this  respect  of  South 
America  ? 

In  equatorial  Africa, 
that  is  for  some  distance 
both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  equator, 
there  is  such  a  hot,  miny 
cUmste  that,  as  in  the 
Amazon  valley,  the  land 
is  densely  covered  with 
a  tropical  forest  (Fig. 
445).  This  is  especially 
well  illustrated  at  the  base  of  the  plateau,  where  the  narrow  strip  of 
coast  land  is  hot,  reeking  with  moisture,  and  the  seat  of  deadly 
malaria.  These  conditions  have  greatly  interfered  with  exploration, 
for  disease  is  apt  to  seize  white  men  even  while  they  are  crossing 
the  coastal  strip. 

The  interior,  owing  to  its  greater  elevation,  is  somewhat  cooler 
and  less  unhealtliful ;  but  even  there  tropical  heat  and  rain  prevail 
in  the  eqimtorial  lielt.  It  is  this  heavy  rainfall  that  supplies  the 
Kongo  and  Nile  with  their  immense  volumes  of  water.  Both  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  miny  equatorial  region  is  the 
savanna  belt  (Fig.  445"), ■w\v«i«  tUe  rainfall  varies  with  the  season. 
Why?   (p.  2540    VJ\iatMeVi\fe<yi^6:\\So'c&\tt.*Coa»«Mina?   (p.  288.) 
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As  the  tropioal  forest  grades  into  the  Bayanna,  so  the  savanoa 
grades  into  the  true  desert  (Fig.  445,  also  p.  480),  where  the  influ- 
eace  of  the  dryiag  trade  winds  is  felt  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
northern  desert  is  larger  aad  better  developed  than  that  south  of  the 
equator.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  continent  is  so 
broad  in  the  north,  and  partly  to  the  large  land  areas  which  lie 
to  the  north  and  east  — 
the  directions  from  which 
the  winds  of  northern 
Africa  must  come  On 
the  mountain  slopes  near 
the  Mediterranean  there 
18  moderate  rainfall ,  and 
likewise  on  the  south 
eastern  slopes  of  South 
Africa  where  the  winds 
blow  from  the  sea 

Plants  and  Animals  — 
Northern  Africa  is  so  close 
to  southern  Europe  that 
there  is  a  marked  resem- 
blance between  the  ani- 
mals  and  plants  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  desert,  however,  serves  as  an  efFective  barrier  to  their 
spread  southward. 

PortioDS  of  the  desert,  especially  where  covered  with  dunes  of 
moving  sand,  are  almost  void  of  plant  life.  Animals  are  also  few  in 
number  and  limited  in  kind,  among  them  being  the  ostrich  (Fig.  442) 
aud  the  camel.  The  oases  (Fig.  465),  on  the  other  hand,  support  a 
number  of  plants.  Of  these  the  date  palm  is  most  notable,  for  it  is 
an  important  source  of  food  for  the  nomads  of  the  desert. 

The  open  country  between  the  desert,  and  the  tropical  forest 
abounds  in  large  animals  (Fig.  442).  Among  these,  on  the  savan- 
nas, and  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  are  the  antelope,  giraffe,  buffalo, 
zebra,  elephant,  lion,  leopard,  and  rhinoceros,  while  the  crocodile  and 
the  huge  hippopotamus  live  in  the  rivers.  The  dense  forest  itself  is 
shunned  by  many  of  the  larger  forms,  though  teeming  with  insect 
life,  birds,  reptiles,  and  tree-dwelling  mammalfi.  Kmoiv^  "CubX^XK^ 
are  the  baboon,  the  goriUa,  and  the  cbimpanzee  C^'^-  ^^- 
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The  People.  —  Central  and  southern  Africa  is  the  home  of  the  D^roes, 
who  are  divided  into  many  tribes  with  different  customs.  Some  are  fierce 
and  warlike;  others  peaceful  ;  those  dwelling  in  the  forest  live  by  hunt- 
ing; those  upon  the  savannas,  by  primitive  agriculture  and  by  herding. 
For  centur'es  thej  we  e  captured  by  the  whites  and  sold  in  slavery,  but 
the  d  J  of  tie  h  te  slave  trade  is  now  almost  past.  In  spite  of  the 
fo  ner  freq  e  cy  of  sK  e  h  ting  raids,  and  the  great  destruction  of  life 
in  the  fierce  tr  bal  wir  there  are  many  negroes  left.  With  a  fertile  soil, 
and  in  a  warm  climate,  they  are  able  to 
support  themselves  with  a  minimum  of 
work,  especially  along  the  rivers  and  on 
the  savannas. 

"While  the  forest  and  much  of  the 
savanna  have  been  dominated  by  the  negro 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  the  arid 
sections  of  northern  Africa  have  been  held 
by  the  whites  since  very  early  times.  Near 
tiie  border  line  between  tlie  two  races  there 
liaa  been  such  a  mixture  of  blood  that  the 
jjoptdation  is  largely  one  of  half-breeds. 

Exploration  and  Settlement.  —  The 
Indies,  famed  for  their  precious  atones, 
spices,   and    other    valuable    products, 
were  reached   by   long  journeys  over- 
tui.  44,.  land.       But   even    before    the    famous 

An  Atrirai.  ..egro  «^ma.,  piaoiiug.  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  PortuguesB— 
the  most  progressive  sailors  of  that 
day — ^were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  reach  these  distant  lands  by 
sailing  around  the  southern  end  of  Africa.  After  various  voyages, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  finally  passed  and  the  way  to  the  Indies 
by  water  was  opened  in  1498. 


The  Portuguese  made  settlements  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  they  still  have  extensive  possessions  there  (Fig.  443),  But 
prepress  toward  development  and  settlement  has  been  slow  for  various 
reasons,  among  which  perhaps  the  most  imjvortant  is  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  Africa  is  tropical.  The  desert  is  forbidding,  and  the  hot,  damp 
climate  of  the  coastal  strip,  upon  which  colonies  were  naturally  first 
established,  was  found  particularly  unhealthful  (p.  476).  In  addition, 
travel  into  the  interior  was  prevented  by  hostile  hordes  of  blacks,  and  by 
the  absence  of  navigable  rivers.     Moreover,  those  who  were  willing  to 

leave  Europe  were  mote  a.Uiafi\,e4  to'dwi  SJuft  <:aQtinents  of  Australia 

and  America.     "Why  fihou\4  t\ve;j  \«it 
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By  far  the  most  sacceaaful  eettlement  in  the  newly  discovered 
parts  of  Africa  was  that  made  by  the  Dutch  at  Cape  Colony,  a  little 
later  than  their  settlement  of  New  York.  As  in  the  case  of  New 
York,  the  British  seized  their  territory. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  others 
entered  the  "dark  continent";  and  since  their  efforts,  exploration 
lias  been  rapid.  Many  European  nations  have  taken  part  in  the 
exploration,  and  as  a  result  have  claimed  territory.  But  the  British 
have  been  by  far  the  most  active.  What  other  nations  liave  posses- 
sions there  ?  (Fig.  443.) 

Northern  Africa 

Political  Divisions.  —  Much  of  noi-thern  Africa  is  such  a  desert 
that  its  inhabitants  are  few  and  scattered.  It  is,  however,  under 
the  control  of  various  nations.  The  greater  part  of  the  Sahara  is 
claimed  by  the  French,  thougli  tlie  Spanish  hold  a  small  section  on 
the  western  coast,  and  the  British  control  both  the  Libyan  desert 
and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  in  t)ie  east.       Aloug  the   Mediterranean 


Via.  uu. 
Apymnid  In  thadaMit  QMiCklro—oneoI  tLcMmMkable  works  of  the  anclant  Egyptiuu. 


coast  are  several  well-settled  sections,  the  best  known  being  Egypt. 
The  four  countries  west  of  Egypt  —  Tripoli,  Tunia,  A\^ft^v,*s^^-^^^>- 
pocoo — are  often  called  the  Betrhary  jStotei  (il\«\ioiiifto'l'flBft'*«^'o«'*li* 


The  Sahara.  —  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  near 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  grass  lands  of  the  Sudan,  there  is  almost 
unbroken  desert  —  the  famous  Sahara.  Its  area  is  estimated  to  be 
from  three  to  four  million  square  mites,  or  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
entire  United  States.  It  is  a  plateau  of  uneven  surface,  with  moun- 
tain ranges  here  and  there,  and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Atlas 
Mountains.  The  wind-swept  highlands  are  bare  and  stony,  while 
the  lowlands  have  extensive  areas  of  sand  dunes. 

Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  with  rainfall  would  yield  abun- 
dant crops.  But  nature  has  forbidden  rain,  and  its  surface  is  there- 
fore barren  in  the  extreme.  Only  on  the  oases,  of  which  there  are 
some  four  hundred  in  the  Sahara,  is  there  the  necessary  drinking 
water  which  renders  human  life  possible  in  the  desert. 

Caravans  cross  this  desert,  one  of  the  important  routes  being  from 
Tafilet  ill  Morocco,  southward  to  Timbuktu.  There  may  be  from  a  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  camels  in  one  Ciiravan,  and  a  full  year  may  be 
required  to  equip  it.  Eacb  camel  is  carefully  selected  by  the  chief  of  the 
caravan,  and  many  extra  camels  are  taken  along  to  replace  those  that  give 
out  on  the  journey.     There  is  one  driver  for  every  dozen  camels. 


Fio.  44U. 
A  nomad  camp  on  the  oortbeni  edge  of  the  Sahara. 

Upon  starting,  the  loads  are  carefully  packed  on  the  camels'  backs, 
each  animal  bearing  about  three  hundred  pounds.  A  day's  inarch  lasts 
sixteen  hours,  the  camels  traveling  some  thirty  abreast  at  the  rat«  of 
about  two  miles  an  hour.  Ordinary  camels  cannot  travel  more  than  thre« 
days  without  drinking  ■,  bat  th.«  better  grades  are  able  to  go  for  six  or  seven 
days  without  water  and  witti  aimosX  ivo  iwA.   Ta%^^  across  the  Sahan, 
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from  north  to  south,  requires  fully  three  months.  Estimate  the  distance. 
At  best  neavly  a  third  of  the  animals  perish  in  the  round  trip;  and  before 
the  return  journey  is  undertaken  it  is  necessary  for  those  surviving  to 
have  a  rest  of  several  weeks. 

An  advance  party  precedes  the  caravan  to  make  arrangements  for 
camping  and  for  water.  Many  roundabout  journeys  are  necessary  to  pass 
deep  valleys  aiid  plateaus,  for  caravans  go  around  rather  than  over  obsta- 
cles. The  daytime  is  hut;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  the  temperature 
rapidly  falls  and  the  nights  become  cold  even  in  midsummer. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  journey  aside  from  that  of  thirst.  Some- 
times sand  storms  arise;  and  although  such  a  storm  may  not  last  a  half- 
hour,  it  may  destroy  a  whole  caravan.  The  wind  blows  violently,  and 
sand  fills  the  air  and  drifts  about  in  such  qnantities  that  animals  and  men 
alike  are  suffocated  in  the  drifts.  Also  small  caravans  may  be  attacked 
by  wandering  tribes  of  warlike  natives  ;  and  near  the  southern  edge  of  the 
desert  the  danger  from  attack  by  the  lion  is  added.  It  evidently  requires 
courage  and  great  powers  of  endurance  to  eng^e  in  the  caravan  trade. 

Caravans  which  cross  the  desert  carry  the  prtiducta  of  central 
Africa  to  the  coast.  These  include  ivory,  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers 
obtained  by  bartering  with  the  negroes. 

Egypt  and  the  Neighboring  British  Territory,  —  Kgypt  proper  and 
the  Libyan  desert  are  parts  of  the  broad  Sahara  and  have  all  the 
features  of  the  desert  just  described.  Even  at  Cairo  the  average 
yearly  rainfall  is  but  an 
inch  and  a  half.  In  cli- 
mate, both  for  summer 
and  winter,  northern 
Egypt  closely  resembles 
the  desert  portion  of 
western  Arizona  and 
southeastern  California. 

Z^e  A'lVe. —The  Egyp- 
tian Sudan  and  the 
country  south  of  it.  on 
the  otlier  hand,  have  a 
tropical  climate,  arid  in 
the  north,  but  warm  antl 
humid  in  the  south,  where 
tlie  influence  of  the  trop- 
ical rains  is  felt.  The 
headwaters  of  the  Nile, 
near  the  equator,  ate  fed 
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by  such  heitvy  ruins  tliiit  the  river  is  iiltle  to  flow  .aci-oita  the  desert 
ia  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  no  tributaries  enter  the  lower  half  of  its 
couiuo.     How  great  a  distance  is  that' 

Witliout  the  Nile  the  whole  of  northern  Egypt  woiihl  be  a  sparsely 


Metiitcir^inean      Sea. 


lipSLTts  in  faniiiiij;  Iniid  wliii'li  i.i  r«ich«i 
cmssi'd  linw  »rc  rallnuys.  Fiiiil  tho  PyramtJ*. 
'rtilc  ilHlta.  nuil  nt  tlic  outlet  o(  a  iiarrov  rivti 
It  for  a  large  city  ? 


inliabited  desert  (Fig.  448)  :  but  tlie  precious  river  waters  transform 
the  section  near  the  Mediterranean  (Fig.  451)  into  a  great  oasis  which 
has  become  the  seat  of  an  important  agricultural  industry,  aud  is 
densely  populated. 
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After  leaving  the  region  of  equatorial  rains  and  the  savannas,  the  Nile 

crosses  the  desert  through  a  valley  —  in  places  a  thonsand  feet  in  depth  — 
which  it  has  cut  in  the  plateau.  In  tliis  part  of  its  course  there  are  several 
cataracts  (see  Fig.  443).  The  Nile  resembles  the  Colorado  Kiver  of  the 
Unitfd  States,  which,  after  leaving  the  Kocky  Moiintiins,  flows  in  a  deep 
canyon  across  the  arid  plateau  of  Arizona;  hut  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado 
is  much  deeper  than  that  of  the  Nile.  Helow  Cairo  the  river  leaves  its 
narrow  valley,  divided  into  several  channels,  and  flows  acro.ss  a  plain  (Fig. 
451j.     This  plain  is  the  (Mia  which  the  Nile  has  huilt  in  the  Mediterranean 
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Sea  during  the  ages  that  the  river  has  been  hringing  sediment  from  its 
upper  course.  It  is  the  Nile  that  suggested  the  geo^rapiiical  term,  delta, 
now  applied  to  similar  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  rivei-a  in  various  parts  of 
the  woi'ld.  TJie  won!  comes  from  the  Greek  letter  delta  (A),  which  has 
the  form  of  a  triangle.     Notice  that  shape  in  Figure  451. 

When  the  rainy  season  comes  to  the  Nile  tributaries  among  the 
Abyssinian  mountains,  the  river  rises  so  high  that  it  overflows  large 
tracts  of  the  broad  delta  below  Cairo.  The  rise  begins  in  June  and 
reaches  its  height  in  October.  By  this  overflow  not  only  is  the  land 
irrigated,  but  a  thin  layer  of  fine  mud  is  spread  over  the  fields.  Thin 
serves  so  to  fertilize  the  soil  that,  year  after  year,  Uftwvj  t.\o^  T»a.-j 
be  raised  without  making  the  soil  sterile. 
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Agriculture.  —  Id  conBequeace  of  these  remarkably  favorable  ooo- 
ditions,  tliG  Nile  delta  has  been  occupied  by  au  agricultural  people 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  great  graia 
industry,  producing  wheat,  corn,  millet,  and  barley.  Much  rice  and 
sugar  cane  are  also  raised,  and  cotton  which  is  of  especial  value 
because  of  its  long  fiber.  Tliere  are  many  vineyards,  and  orange, 
lemon,  and  fig  groves  ;  and  both  along  the  Nile  and  on  the  oases  of 
the  desert  tliere  are  groves  of  date  palms  (Fig.  DD,  p.  474). 
Grazing  is  of  importance  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  on  the  neighboring 
plateau.  The  animals  raised  include  the  buffalo  and  camel  in  addi- 
tion to  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  horses,  and  donkeys. 

The  People.  —  The  known  history  of  Egypt  reaches  back  Beveral 
thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Chriat,  The  fertile  soil  and  favor- 
able climate,  added  to  the  protection  from  frequent  wars  which  the 
surrounding  desert  and  sea  afforded,  encouraged  the  development  of 
inilustry  and  thrift.  By  the  mixture  of  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  races  there  arose  a  oiviU- 
zatiim  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Deighborii^ 
sections  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Id  fact,  at  tlte 
time  when  Europe  was  inhabited  by  barbuuii% 
and  the  peoples  of  western  Asia  were  unor- 
ganized, Egypt  had  made  long  advanoaa  in 
civilization. 


We  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  Pharaohs  who  mled 
over  Egypt.  Can  you  recall  any  of  the  Bible  stories 
which  rdate  to  thi'se  rulers;  for  example,  the  story 
of  Joseph?  During  those  times  the  Egyptians  built 
the  obelisks  (Fig,  453),  the  sphinx  (Fig.  452),  aud 
those  niarvelou.s  structures  the  pyramids  (Fig.  448), 
which  are  really  the  tombs  of  kings.  By  a  peculiar 
process  they  jireserved  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
these  mummies  may  be  seen  In  the  museums  of 
many  largi>  cities.  Among  the  mummies  are  the 
remains  of  the  I'liaiuohs  themselves. 


Fw.  4.13. 
u  obeKHk  la  Egypt. 


In  the  movement  westward  of  the  people  who  dwelt  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  farther  east  in  Asia,  Egypt 
became  one  of  the  highways  of  the  world.  Against  its  people  many 
destructive  wars  were  waged,  and  the  country  has  been  repeatedly 
invaded.  As  olher  nations  have  advanced,  the  Egyptians  have 
flteadily  lost  ground. 
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At  present  Egypt  is  required  to  pay  annual  tribute  to  Turkey, 
but  she  is  otherwise  practically  independent  of  Turkey  ;  and  the 
ruler,  or  Khedive,  is  an  hereditary  monarch.  The  government  of 
Egypt  was  so  bad  that  the  French  and  British  finally  stepped  in 
and  took  control  of  the  finances  of  tlie  nation.  When  the  French 
declined  to  aid  in  subduing  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  tlie  British  alone 
assumed  a  large  share  in  the  control  of  Egyptian  affairs. 

As  a  result  of  British  direction  there  1ms  recently  been  marked 
progress  in   Egypt.     Extensive  irrigation  works  have  been   undei^ 


Tbe  Suez  Canal  at  Port  Said. 


taken,  and  the  land  area  for  cotton  and  sugiir  c;uie  has  thereby  been 
greatly  increased.  By  means  of  reservoir  and  canals  it  is  further 
proposed  to  reclaim  tliousands  of  square  miles  of  the  desert.  Several 
railway  lines  have  also  been  built  (Fig.  451),  including  a  part  of 
the  proposed  line  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town.  Outside  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  however,  travel  still  depends  largely  upon  the  use  of  camels 
(Fig.  448). 

Suez  Canal.  — Northeastern  Egypt  includes  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
which  connects  Africa  with  Asia.  This  narrow  neck  of  land  has 
for  centuries  stood  as  a  barrier  to  water  travel  from  Europe  to 
southeastern  Asia,  compelling  European  vessels  to  ^aaa  ^.W \!b%  ■wwj 
around  Africa  in  order  to  reach  southern  Asia. 
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The  Suez  Canal,  begun  in  1859,  was  completed  in  1869.  It  extends 
from  Suez  to  Port  Said  (Fig.  443),  aiid  is  eighty-seven  miles  long,  with 
a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet  and  a  width  at  the  surface  varying  from  sixty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  Its  length  ia  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  proposed  Panama  Canal,  but  the  difficulties  of  construction  were 
less.  Tlie  eimntry  is  very  level,  and  a  part  of  the  course  (about  twenty- 
one  miles)  is  through  a  lake.  Ten  vessels  on  an  average  pass  through  the 
Suez  Canal  each  day.  Estimate  the  distance  saved  by  this  canal  in  going 
from  London  to  Calcutta.  liy  agreement  among  nations  it  cannot  be  cap- 
tured and  closed  in  time  of  war. 


Citifs.  —  j\t  the  head  of  the  delta,  just  above  the  point  where  the 
Nile  branches  (Fig.  451),  is  Cairo,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Egypt  and,  in  fact,  of  all  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  St.  Louis, 
Imving  a  population  of  570,000.  Thi.s  interesting  place  ia  visited 
each  year  by  a  stream  of  tourists,  some  seeking  a  winter  health 
resort,  others  attracted  by  the  strange  life  of  the  country  and  the 
remarkable  ruin,s  of  the  old  civilization  (Figs.  448,  452,  and  453). 

Cairo  itself  contains  tiie  palace  of  the  Khedive,  several  interesting 
mosques,  and  a  museum  in  which  are  preserved  many  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties and  works  nf  art.  Tlie  inhabitants  also  attract  attention,  for  in  the 
streets  may  he  -seen  many  ]»eople  with  different  languages  and  peculiar 
customs.     The  differences  among  the  people  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

following    fact ;     there    are 

tlii-ee  Sabbatlis  each  week, 
Eriday,  the  Sabliath  of  the 
M  oham  medans,  Satvirday ,  ob- 
served by  the  Jews,  and 
Sunday,  by  the  Christians. 

Alexandbia,  con- 
nected witli  Cairo  by  rail 
(Fig.  451),  is  the  aeaport 
of  Egypt  and  tlie  seoond 
(.ity  in  size  in  tbecoontiy. 
The  chief  business  ia  the 
export  of  cotton,  sugar, 
grain,  and  other  Egyptian 
|>roducta,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  manufactnred 
goods.  More  tban  half  the 
\.\%&%v&vitb  Great  Britain. 


An  Arab  BchooUDtliea»«eU(itCa,nQ. 
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Fio.  456. 
The  costtuoe  at  women  in  Algeria. 


The  Barbary  States.  —  Find  the  position  of  each  of  these  four 
coimtriee.  Each  horders  the  Mediterranean,  but  extends  southward 
into  the  desert  (p.  479) . 

The  Atlas  Mouatains  skirt  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Atlantic 

to  Tunis,  where  their  projection  into  the  Mediterranean  forms  the  most 

northerly  point  in   Africa.      These 

moantains    contain    many    valuable 

mineral  products,  including  precious 

metals  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and 

marble  and  alabaster  in  the  latter 

country. 

Since  the  Atlas  Mountains  cause 

vapor  to  be  condensed  when  winnlR 

blow   from  the  ocean  or  from   the 

Mediterranean,  many  of  the  valkys 

are    well    watered.      Forests    cover 

some  of  the  mountain    slopes,    and 

one  of  the  valuable  trees  is  the  cork 

oak,  the  bark  of  which  is  removed 

for  shipment    from  Algeria  to  Spain  and  Portugal.      Camels,   sheep. 

goats,  and  cattle  are  raised  among  the  mountains  and  upon  the  plateaus. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on 
here  and  there,  often  by 
means  of  irrigation,  with 
water  supplied  by  the 
mountain  snows  and  rains, 
as  in  southern  California. 
The  villages  are  therefore 
situated  where  valleys  open 
to  the  plains.  Among  the 
crops  produced,  besides  dates 
and  grains,  are  figs,  grapes, 
and  olives.  Wine  from  the 
grapes  of  Algeiia  is  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  France; 
and  the  best  olive  oil  and  the 
best  dates  in  the  world  come 
from  Tunis. 

The  original  occupants 
of  this  region,  the  Berben, 
still  dwell  on  the  desert  and 
among  the  mountains,  hav- 
ing been  driren  there  long 

ago  by  invading  Arabs.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  u«  %.^Q«mT&K&saA. 

Tripoli  is  still  a  TnAish  province,  but  Tonia  ani  k\?pt».  »■■»  V*^\*a 

KnutMi.     Howerer,  the  native  mler,  oi   Be;),  d  tttuSa  ^a  -^enBS»«&-  ^•^ 


Obnidi  of  Notre  Dtme  la  Algleii. 
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direct  affairs  in  his  country  under  the  supervision  of  France.  Mo- 
rocco is  the  only  one  of  the  Barbary  States  that  maintains  independ- 
ence, being  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch,  or  Sultan,  Can  you  suggest 
why  the  conflicting  interests  of  Spain,  France,  and  England  should  pre- 
vent conquest  by  any  one  ? 

Conditions  of  life  in  Morocco  are  shown  by  the  following:  The  writer 
once  visited  a  school  in  Tangier  consisting  of  a  dozen  boys  from  nine  to 
ten  years  of  age.  The  room  where  they  studied  received  its  only  light 
from  the  open  door,  and  it  contained  no  seats,  desks,  or  furniture  of  any 
kind.  The  children  sat  on  the  floor  in  a  semicircle  around  a  long-bearded 
old  man,  who  likewise  sat  on  the  floor,  and  the  only  object  they  had  before 
them  was  a  page  from  the  Koran,  or  Mohammedan  Bible.  What  does 
such  a  condition  of  education  indicate  in  regard  to  progress?  If  this 
is  the  case  on  the  coast,  almost  within  the  shadow  of  Europe,  what  must 
be  the  condition  farther  inland  ? 

The  capitals  are  the  principal  cities  among  the  Barbary  States. 
Fez,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Morocco,  is  in  the  interior;  but  the 
Sultan  and  his  court  do  not  reside  there  all  the  year.  Name  the 
other  capital.  Tangieu,  on  the  coast,  is  better  known.  Why  should 
it  be?  In  Algeria,  the  seaport  Algiers  is  the  capital  and  largest 
city.  It  is  an  interesting  place,  combining  many  features  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Under  the  French  it  has  become  an  important 
trading  center.  The  same  is  true  of  Tunis,  the  capital  of  the 
country  by  that  name.     Locate  the  capital  of  Tripoli. 

Southern  Africa 

Comparison  with  Northern  Africa.  —  In  some  important  respects 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  northern  and  southern  Africa, 
although  they  lie  in  different  hemispheres.  What  similarities  are 
there  in  climate  (p.  476)  and  physiography  (p.  472)?  There  is  a 
resemblance,  too,  in  the  fact  that  both  sections  have  long  been 
settled  by  white  men.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  length  of 
occupation  by  white  men? 

The  People.  —  It  is  to  the  Dutch  that  we  owe  the  first  important 
development  of  South  Africa.  Settling  at  Cape  Town,  and  then 
spreading  over  the  neighboring  region,  they  took  possession  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  negroes  and  introduced  the  European 
industries  of  farming  and  ranching. 

When  Cape  Colony  came  into  possession  of  the  British  (p.  479), 

many  of  the  DutcTi  lemame^^  W^  o^J^^\^  ««i\j^ta.ted,  or  **  trekked," 

northward    and    found   wew  \vom^^  Va.  >Owi.  \\i\K^\sst.   'Wskx?^  ^i«^ 
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established  two  republics,  the  Traiisvaiil  niid  the  Orange  Fiee  State, 
in  which  tliey  desii-ed  to  continue  the  custdins  of  their  forefathers 
and  live  in  tlie  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  herding. 

Doubtless  the  Boers,  as  these  people  are  called,  would  have  been 
left  to  themselves  hut  for  the  discovery  of  wonderfully  rich  depos- 


iking  a 


its  of  gold.      The  mines  were  developed  by  British  t'(i]>ilal,  and 
friction  arose  between  the  mine  owners  and  the  ISoers.     War  fol- 
lowed, as  a  result  of  which  the  Transvaal  ami  thn  Oriinge  Free  State 
were  declared  British  col- 
onies in  1900. 

At  present,  therefore,  the 
British  eoiitrol  a  broad  strip 
from  the  southern  tip  of 
Africa  northwaril  to  the 
southern  end  of  Ijike  Tau- 
(^tiyika.  What  are  the  namea 
of  tlie  British  colonies  in 
South  Africa  (Fig.  44;()  ? 
WJiat  natirms  control  the 
land  to  the  east  and  west  of 
the  British  possessions? 
Besides  the  Boera  there  are 
many  British  in  South 
Africa,  especially  in  Cape 
Colony  and  at  the  gold  mines 
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of  the  Transvaal.    There  are  also  large  numbers  of  negroes  in  this  region, 

particularly  in  the  tropical  section  and  in  Zululand  in  northern  Xatal 
(Fig.  4i»8),  Some  of  them,  like  the  Zulus,  have  fiercelj  opposed  the 
encroachment  of  the  whites  and  still  maintain  semi- hide  pendent  states. 
They  are,  however,  making  rapid  progress  toward  civilization. 

Agriculture  and  Graziag.  —  Along  the  east  coast,  and  in  some  of 
the  interior  valleys,  agriculture  is  an  important  industry.     Sugar, 


Cikttk'  in  till!  TraiiBvul. 


bananas,  jiineapples  (Fig.  469),  tea,  coffee,  and  rice  are  raised  near 
the  coast,  where  the  cfimate  is  warm  and  damp.  But  wheat,  tofaaccoi 
vegetables,  and  grapes  are  iiroduccd  in  the  cooler  south,  and  upon 
tlie  uplands  wherever  the  rainfall  is  suflicient  or  irrigation  poariUe- 

]Jy  far  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa  is  an  arid  plateau,  and 
its  elevation  causes  cold  winters  in  spite  of  the  latitude.  Fonato 
are  absent,  and  little  wood  is  found  except  that  which  cooiea  Anm 
tlie  thorny  acacia  bushes  of  the  plains,  and  tlie  willows  and  other 
trees  tliat  grow  along  the  streams.  Except  in  the  real  desert 
the  grast)  springs  into  life  after  tlie  summer  rains  (NoTember  and 
December),  and  the  country  becomes  green  and  beautiful.  Then 
follows  a  long  drought,  when  the  vegetation  withers.  But,  as  in 
the  arid  part  of  western  United  States,  the  dried  grass  ia  a  sort  of 
iiatural  hay  upon  w\uc\\  ca.tt\ft  mv4  alveep  thrive. 

Upon  this  plateau,  &»iiftlote,  Via\a«Mft  tro-iiiofctft  (A  <uAtle,  aheep. 
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and  goats  are  raised,  and  also  many  ostriches.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  Cape  Colony  alone  tliere  are  Over  eighteen  million  sheep  and  goats, 
nearly  two  million  cattle,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ostriches.  lu  consequence,  the  production  of  wool,  hides,  meat,  and 
ostrich  feathers  is  of  great  importance.  Of  what  value  are  these 
products  to  Great  Britain  ? 

Mineral  Wealth. — The  discovery  of  gold  in  South  Africa  has 
brought  great  changes,  as  among  the  mountains  in  the  arid  section 
of  western  United  States.  This  metal  is  found  scattered  through  a 
conglomerate  rock  in  the  Transvaal,  near  tlie  city  of  Johannesburg, 
which  on  that  account  has  become  the  largest  city  of  South  Africa. 
This  district  has  become  the  most  important  in  gold  production  in 
the  world;  in  1906  more  gold  was  mined  here  than  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

Other  valuable  minerals,  including  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  also 
occur;  but  as  yet  they  have  been  little  developed.  At  Kimbehley 
in  Cape  Colony,  however,  are  diamond  mines,  which  now  supply 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  world's  diamond  product. 

The  diamonds  occur  as  rough  crystals  in  a  decomposed  volcanic  rock, 
and  are  obtained  by  digging  out  the  soft  rock  and  carefully  removing 


Capo  Town,  with  Table  UoanUin  (3500  teet  Ugb*)  Vu  tibn  &\»^*IUM<• 
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the  crystals.  After  this  the  crystals  must  be  cut  into  the  proper  shape 
and  polished.  There  are  various  grades,  some  clear  and  beautiful,  others 
impure  and  dull.  So  productive  is  this  deposit  of  precious  stones  that 
8160,000,000  worth  have  been  removed  in  eleven  years.     There  is  only  a 

limited  demand  for  diamonds;  but  the  company  in  control  is  careful  not 
to  mine  enough  of  them  to  reduce  the  price  greatly.  This  is  possible, 
since  the  Kimberley  mine  owners  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  dia- 
mond production  of  the  world. 

Commerce  and  Cities.  —  The  two  chief  rivers  of  South  Africa  are 
of  little  use  as  trade  routes.  The  Orange  River  is  not  navigable, 
because  of  lack  of  water  and  the  presence  of  rapids  at  the  edge  of  the 
plateau.     The  other,  the  Zambezi,  is  navigable  by  small  boats  for  a 


distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth;  but  the  climate 
near  the  coast,  especially  on  the  delta,  is  warm  and  unhealthfol. 
Rapid  water  checks  further  navigation,  for  at  this  point  are  the 
Victoria  Falls  (Kigs.  BB,  CC). 

Nor  is  the  coast  especially  favorable  to  commerce.  For  long 
distances  there  are  no  good  harbors,  while  the  river  mouths  are 
choked  with  sand  bars  which  render  entrance  difficult.  A  break- 
water has  made  Table  Bay  a  good  port,  and  around  its  sboreS) 
beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Table  Mountain  (Fig.  461), 
18  Cape  Town,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Cape  Colony.  It  it 
connected  with  the  inteTioT  >a';i  &  -ravVsw^  Vme,  the  Bouthem  end  of 
the  proposed  railway  iromC^ve'^o'W''*-^'^'^'^^- 
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A  sMond  important  harbor  is  that  of  Delagoa  Bay,  upon  which  is  aita- 
ated  L00BBM90  Habqubz,  the  capital  of  Portiigueae  East  Africa.  Being 
connected  bj  rail  with  the  interior,  this  port  has  been  much  used  for  tiie 
ahipment  of  Transraal  products.  Dubbax,  the  seaport  of  Katal,  is  a 
amall  city  also  connected  with  the  Transvaal  by  rail.  The  two  principal 
interior  cities  are  Kiiibeblet  and  Johankrsbusg  (p.  491).  There  is  no 
important  town  in  German  South  Africa,  which  is  for  the  most  part  an 
arid  plateau.     To  what  nation  does  Wai/uch  Bay  belong  ? 

Central  Africa 

This  vast  ares  is  in  large  part  a  great  unknown.  Much  of  it  is 
tropical  forest ;  but  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  are  open 
savannas  (p.  288). 

The  Rlren.  —  Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  forest  belt,  the 
rivers  are  large.  The  Nile  and  Zambezi,  already  described,  and  tlie 
Niger  and  Kongo,  all  receive  water  from  the  equatori&i  rains.  The 
Niger  is  navigable  in  sections  ;  but  there  are  rapids  in  some  parts, 
and  in  its  northern  portion  the  river  dwindles  in  size  because  of  the 
irj  olimate. 

It  is  the  immense  Kongo,  which  empties  into  the  sea  a  few 
degrees  aontb  of  the  equator,  that  offers  the  best  means  of  Entrance 
to  Central  Africa.  Although  it  is  interrupted  by  a  aeries  of  falls  a 
short  diatanoe  from  the  coast,  above  Stanley  Pool  there  are  thousands 
of  miles  of  navigable  waters  in  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries. 

It  was  Stanley  who  first  explored  the  Kongo,  in  1876;  and  since  that 
time  this  part  of  Africa  has  been  rapidly  developing.  Formerly  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  goods  around  the  rapids,  each  native  porter  oarryingabout 
sixty  pounds.  Only  in  this  way  was  Stanley  able  to  caiTy  his  boats  to  the 
navigable  portion  farther  up  stream.  Xow,  however,  a  railway  two  hunijred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length  connects  the  lower  Kongo  with  Leopoldville  on 
Stanley  Pool  above  the  falls.  Thence,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  steamers 
may  go  a  thousand  miles  up  the  river  and  also  into  many  tributaries. 

Tlw  People.  —  Very  few  Europeans  have  settled  in  Central  Africa,  and 
the  native  blacks  live  almost  as  their  ancestors  did.  Most  of  the  inhalv 
itants  live  in  ingeniously  built  hats  clustered  in  villages  (Fig.  464).  They 
have  a  kind  of  tribal  government,  each  tribe  having  a  leader  whose  power 
is  absolute,  and  under  whom  are  minor  chiefs.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  can- 
nibals. In  religion  they  vary  greatly,  though  all  are  intensely  super- 
stitiona  (p.  278). 

Among  the  blaoks  none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  pygmUa  whom. 
Stanly  discovered  in  the  eqnatorUd  forests,  where  \ax^  ii-Q3iA»sc«'^«''VB- 
an  area  of  about  thirty  thousand  square  miles.     T\m  efba\\ja  «s«  oi^  "t^icnn 
or  ioar  feet  in  beigbt.     They  live  esoloaively  \iiy  YoHiiaai,'^  ^!i«iKB% 
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A  steamer    ii  ll.i  k     j, 

the  vegetable  iirtwhicts  of  the  forout  atul  h\  theft  from  the  neighboring 
agricultural  tribes  Their  \illages  ire  iiiuall)  built  in  the  forest  where 
two  [latbR  ( ro<<')  iiul  tin  lints  in.  sli  i[icd  like  a  turtle  s  hack  beiug  about 
four  anil  a  h-ilf  ft  1 1  hi^h  ten  fei  t  long  ind  fi\e  ur  !>ix  feet  vide.  lu  that 
hotclimatt  tbe\  hml  littU  neul  f  i  dotbin.. 


Ml'wii,  aasWO  ■i'v\'\ii>S.*'oi^^«'te»9(.xtWHiii. 
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With  a  small  spear,  a  short  bow  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  knife, 
they  hunt  with  wonderful  skill,  and  by  means  of  pitfalls  they  capture 
even  the  elephant.  They  know  the  forest  intimately,  and  neither  bird  nor 
beast  can  escape  them.  According  to  Stanley  they  ofEer  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  exploration ;  for  they  appear  stealthily,  attack  a  party  with 
great  courage,  and  then  disappear  in  the  trackless  woods. 

Divisions  of  Central  Africa.  —  European  nations  have  been  active 
in  claiming  the  greater  part  of  Central  Africa  ;  but  their  control 
over  the  native  inhabitants  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  sections  are  not  well  defined. 

The  Sudan  includes  the  vast  area  between  the  Sahara  and  the 


Fia.  405. 
Oasis  of  Biskra  Id  tho  Sahara. 

tropical  forest.  What  can  you  tell  about  its  climate?  (p.  476.) 
More  than  half  of  the  Sudan  is  claimed  by  the  French,  and  most  of 
the  remainder,  including  the  Niger  Territories  and  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  is  held  by  the  British,  The  inhabitants  are  nomadic  in  the 
north,  and  agricultural  in  the  south,  though  they  raise  little  more 
than  is  needed  for  their  own  use.  There  is  some  gold  in  the  west ; 
but  the  principal  products  are  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  gums. 

East  of  the  Sudan  is  Abyssinia,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  rocky 
l^ateau  crossed  by  mountains  and  difficult  of  access.     Its  condition  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  capital  is  periodically  changed  when  the 
supply  of  firewood  is  exhausted.     It  is  evident,  t\i«fticitfe,  "Cw^  '^>ci«ti^ 
are  no  government  buildings.     The  inhabitants  wa  mKoA'j  ■wW'w.a^aSvsso.*- 


Vk'turja  Falls —  Cbiunn  and  UTlngstona  Ulaod. 
Notice  the  vapor  rlRlng.  obstructing  view  of  taUa. 

ing  to  very  different  tribes  which  are  often  hostile  to  one  another.  Many 
of  the  people  still  hold  to  (Jhristianity,  notwithatanding  the  invastoD  bj 
Mohammedans  nearly  four  centuries  ago.  Italy  holds  Sritrea  and  Saltan 
SomalUand.  What  obhet  uatioiis  occupy  a  part  of  the  coast  on  the  bender 
of  Ab/BBioia  ? 
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The  map  shows  several  small  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in 
the  part  marked  Upper  Guinea,  Find  Lower  Guinea.  The  divisions  col- 
ored pink  belong  to  the  British ;  those  marked  green  to  the  Germans. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  Upper  Guinea  is  Liberia,  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  Americans.  It  is  a  negro  republic  established  by  Americans 
as  a  home  for  freed  slaves,  and  its  capital,  SIuxrovia,  is  named  after 
President  Monroe,  No  white  man  is  permitted  to  become  a  citizen. 
Besides  uncivilized  negroes  in  the  interior,  the  republic  includes  fully 
twenty  thousand  negroes  with  some  knowledge  of  civilization,  all  living 
near  the  coast.  The  coastal  strip  is  damp  and  unhealthful ;  but  behind  it 
is  the  forest-covered  plateau  slope.  The  products  are  chiefly  coffee,  palm 
oil,  and  sugar.  It  was  the  example  set  by  the  Kritish  in  founding  Sierra 
Leone  as  a  home  for  liberated  slaves,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  of  Liberia. 

Kongo  State,  crossed  by  the  equator  and  drained  by  the  Kongo 
and  its  tributaries,  was  founded  by  the  king  of  Belgium,  who  sup- 
ported Stanley  in  his  explorations  of  this  region.  It  is  in  large  part 
a  forest-covered  plateau  ;  but  there  are  sections  of  grass  land. 
Hordes  of  savages,  including  the  pygmies,  inhabit  the  forests  and 
savannas ;  the  buffalo,  elephant,  and  leopard  live  on  the  plains  ; 
and  the  roar  of  the  lion  is  frequently  heard. 

Through  the  building  of  the  railway  around  the  cataract  of  the 
Kongo,  and  by  the  aid  of  steamers  above  and  below  the  falls,  the 
resources  of  this  great  area  are  beginning  to  be  drawn  upon.  From 
it  are  obtained  large  quantities  of  ivory,  rubber,  palm  oil,  gum,  and 
pepper,  as  well  as  tropical  woods. 

East  of  the  Kongo  State  are  British  and  German  territories.  \\'hat 
are  they  called?  What  is  their  climate?  What  products  would  you 
expect  ?  Observe  to  what  extent  the  British  claim  Africa,  W'hat  break 
is  there  in  the  British  territory  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Mediterranean  ?   What  variety  of  climate  does  the  British  territory  include? 

Meed  of  Sailways.  —  One  of  the  great  needs  of  Central  Africa  is 
railways  for  transportation  to  and  from  tlie  sea.  The  three  large 
lakes,  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  are  of  great  service 
in  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  ali-eady  there  are  steamers  upon 
them.  Elsewhere  caravans  of  native  porters  bear  the  products  on 
their  backs,  traveling  along  narrow  paths  through  the  forest. 

As  a  result  of  British  and  German  energy  we  may  expect  that 
railways  will  soon  reach  the  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
in  fact  a  railway  to  Victoria  Nyanza  is  already  -wftW  vi.\\ft.fe\  ^*.-i 
CKig.  443). 
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Islands  near  Africa 

The  large  island  of  Madagoicar^  which  is  larger  than  any  of  our 
States  except  Texas,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
mainland.  There  is  much  highland  in  the  country,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side,  but  the  coastal  region  is  lowland.  The  island  is  con- 
trolled by  the  French,  and  produces  cattle,  hides,  valuable  tropical 
woods,  rubber,  and  coffee.  While  there  are  some  Arabs,  and  tribes 
of  negro  origin  in  the  west,  the  natives  are  for  the  most  part  Malays, 
called  Hovas^  who  came  by  water  from  the  northeast. 

Of  the  many  small  islands  near  the  coast  of  Africa  the  northernmost 
are  the  Madeira  Islands  on  the  west  side.  These,  together  with  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  farther  southwest,  have  belonged  to  Portugal  since  the  early 
Portuguese  voyages  of  discovery.  The  Spanish  Canary  Islands  lie  between 
these  two  groups.  Find  other  islands  along  the  west  coast  (Fig.  443) 
which  belong  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Ascension  Island  and  St.  Helena,  south  of  the  equator,  are,  like  the 
above-named  groups,  volcanic.  They  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  St. 
Helena  attained  notoriety  as  the  prison  home  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  principal  small  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  are  Zanzibar 
(British)  near  the  coast,  Reunion  (French)  and  Mauritius  (British)  east 
of  Madagascar.  Locate  each  of  these  (Fig.  443).  Find  other  French 
and  British  islands.  These  islands  are  of  value  as  naval  stations.  Their 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  agriculture,  raising  sugar  cane 
and  other  tropical  products. 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  What  is  the  shape  of  Africa?  (2)  Compare  the 
coast  of  Africa  with  tliat  of  otlier  continents.  (3)  Tell  about  the  highlands;  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  (4)  Describe  the  belts  of  climate,  and  compare  them  Mrith  thoae 
of  South  America.  (5)  Tell  abont  the  plant  and  animal  life.  (6)  Tell  abqut 
the  people.  (7)  Tell  about  the  exploration  and  settlement.  (8)  What  have 
been  some  of  the  principal  obstacles    to    such  explorations  and   setilemeats? 

(9)  Name  and  locate  the  Barbarv  States.  (10)  What  portions  of  northern  Africa 
are  under  the  control  of  European  countries?  (11)  Describe  the  Sahara.  (12)  De- 
scribe the  caravan  trip.  (13)  Tell  about  Egypt:  the  climate;  the  Nile  River; 
agriculture;  people  and  government ;  Suez  Canal;  principal  cities.  (14)  Describe 
the  Barbarv  States :  their  raw  products;  manufactures;  commerce;  inhabitantii ; 
government.     (15)    State  resemblances  between   northern  and  southern  Africa. 

(10)  Tell   about   South    Africa:  the   people;    agriculture  and  gi*azing ;  minlDg. 

(17)  What  about  the  value  of  tlie  Orange  and  Zambezi  rivers  for  commerce? 

(18)  Locate  and  tell  about  each  of  the  cities:  (a)  Cape  Town;  (6)  I^aren^o 
Marquez;  (c)  Durban;  {d)  Kimberley ;  {e)  Johannesburg.  (19)  Tell  about 
Central  Africa:  the  climate  and  rivers;  the  people  and  their  customs.  (20)  Name 
and  locate  the  principal  divisions  of  Central  Africa.  (21)  Tell  about:  (a)  the  Su- 
dan ;  (b)  Abyssinia-,  (c)  Soma\v\«LX\vi*,  (^d^  \AV><Kd«.v  (e)  Sierra  Leone;  (/)  Kongo 
State.     (22)  What  about  tYi^  neft^  ol  t^\Vn vj^^ 


f  Aiifltnilinn  niilmalx.  The  pInlypnR  layn  eggs  ]ik(r  n  biril  or  replilp,  Thi;  kBiignrno. 
Iik«  other  mftmiplnlii,  carrlex  Its  nnpTotrcled  young  in  n  p<iiich.  Wliere  iJhp  havi-  we 
luund  large  riuinluf;  binls  like  tLe  rmii? 


Fiii.  4(17. 

MapQit-.htion*.  —  (I)  ,Iiirlj.'iiii!  tr..in  the  riillways  and  ritiei,  which  is  the  bost-settled 

p«rt  of  Aiislmlin?     (-*J  Which  iMirl  Is  least  wtllwl?     i:<]   What  ri'SBiiiiH  oan  you  auggMt  tor 

theM  fai'ta?    (4)  From  the  lakus  iiiid  rivera,  what  liii  you  infer  conremiiig  the  clinuitept 

the  interior?    (5)  How  dues  Tasmmnia  comiiue  id  area  iritb  PeDiuiylTaiiia?   (Appcudit.) 


WItb  yiinr  own  state  7  ((!)  Make  tbe  same  cnrnparison  (or  Keir  Zealand.  (!)  Make  k  list 
of  the  iBlaiid  groups  belonging  to  the  L'nlled  States;  to  Great  Britain;  Uennany ;  the 
KBllicrlanrla  ;  Krauce.  (»)  What  nations  claini  parts  of  Borneo?  NewQulnea?  (»)  Find 
the  itrea  uf  each  ol  tbese  toUDtle  (Appendix)  aud  compare  It  with  the  ftrea  of  jotu  om 
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Review  and  Comparison.  —  (1)  Give  several  reasons  why  Africa  has  been 
explored  and  settled  flo  much  later  than  either  North  or  South  America.  (2)  What 
rivers  of  North  America  resemble  those  of  Africa  in  having  rapids  and  falls  that 
interfere  with  commerce?  (3)  Contrast  the  Misaissippi  River  with  the  Nile, 
Make  a  drawing  of  each,  showing  t)ie  jiriiicipal  tributaries  atid  towns.  (4)  Com- 
pare the  Kongo  with  the  Missouri  in  length ;  with  the  Amnion  (Appendix). 
(6)  Compare  the  area  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyaiiza  with  that  of  Lake  Superior 
(Apfiendiic).  (6)  Is  Africa  on  the  whole  as  well  adapted  to  agriculture  as  is 
South  America?  Give  your  reasons.  (7)  Contrast  the  Victoria  Falls  with 
Nis^ara  Falls.  (6)  What  part  of  America  \f,  in  the  same  Utitnde  as  the  Sahara? 
Cape  Horn  is  how  much  fartlier  south  thnn  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope?  (!))  Why 
is  not  a  large  part  of  northern  South  America  a  desert,  like  northern  Africa? 
(10)  Compare  southern  Africa  with  southern  South  America  in  products  and 
importance.     Why  the  difference  1 

Suoocaxioss.  —  (1)  What  per  cent  of  tho  present  population  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  negro  race  ?  ("i)  How  ilo  the  iii'groes  conipare  with  the 
Indians  in  their  willingness  and  ability  to  adopt  civilized  customs?  (-1)  Read  the 
Bible  story  of  .losepb  in  Egypt.  (J)  Head  the  story  of  Moses.  (."))  Find  out  some 
facts  about  the  Pyramids.  (<!)  Why  is  England  especially  benefiti'd  l)y  the  Suez 
Canal?  (T)  Find  some  facts  about  Livingstone,  Mungo  I'ark,  Stanley,  and  other 
African  explorers.  (8)  Find  out  about  Kriigerandthe  Urilish  war  with  the  Boers 
in  1900.  (I))  Why  was  the  southern  [x>int  of  Africa  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope? 

For  REFEnENCF.s,  see  Teacher's  Book. 
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111.     AUSTRALIA   AND   ISLAND   GROUPS 

Australia 

Physiography.  —  Australia  lies  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
an  island  continent  in  the  water  hemisphere  and  the  only  continent 
wholly  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Isolated  for  ages,  its  plants 
and  animals  differ  (Fig.  466)  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
With  its  area  of  nearly  three  million  square  miles,  it  approaches  the 
United  States  or  Europe  in  size.  But  it  has  been  settled  by  Euro- 
peans so  recently,  and  so  much  of  its  surface  is  desert  (Fig.  467), 
that  it  is  much  less  densely  populated  than  the  other  continents. 
Much  of  the  interior  is  practically  unexplored,  partly  because  of 
the  desert  and  partly  because  of  the  absence  of  interior  navigable 
waters. 

The  surface,  like  that  of  Ireland,  suggests  a  plate  in  form,  since 
the  low  interior  rises  gradually  to  plateaus  and  mountains  which 
often  descend  steeply  toward  the  sea.  While  there  are  some  low, 
short  ranges  in  the  interior,  the  highest  land  is  in  the  east,  where  the 
mountains  run  parallel  to  the  coast.  In  the  southeast  some  of  the 
peaks  reach  a  height  of  over  a  mile. 

The  mountains  of  eastern  Australia,  like  the  Appalachians  of  North 
America,  are  the  worn-down  remains  of  an  ancient  mountain  system. 
Still  further  like  the  Appalachians,  they  served  to  check  the  extension 
of  early  settlements  inland.  Tasmania  is  really  a  continuation  of  the 
eastern  highland,  as  Newfoundland  is  a  continuation  of  the  mountains 
of  eastern  North  America. 

The  streams  which  flow  eastward  to  the  Pacific,  cascade  down 
the  mountains  in  short  courses.  Of  the  others  in  eastern  Australia 
some  end  in  the  lakes  of  interior  basins,  and  some  evaporate  in  the 
dry  climate  ;  but  many  unite  with  the  Darling  and  Murray  rivers, 
which  are  at  times  navigable  for  long  distances.  During  the  dry 
summer  season,  however,  all  except  the  Murray  may  dwindle  to 
mere  chains  of  water  holes.  A  wave-built  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Murray  closes  it  to  ocean  steamers,  so  that,  unlike  the  Mississippi^ 
no  large  cities  have  growiv  >i^  ^ow%\\»\».\J8.%. 


The  coastliDe  of  Australia  ia  so  regular  that  there  are  few  good  har- 
bors except  iu  the  southern  part  where  the  land  has  recently  subsided. 

Off  the  northeastern  coast  is  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  the  longest  coral 
reef  in  the  world.  Thia  has  been  built  by  coral  animals,  which  still  thrive 
there  JQ  great  numbers.  A  few  openings  allow  ships  to  enter  the  quiet 
chamiel  between  the  reef  and  the  land ;  but  navigation  is  not  easy,  and 
only  an  experienced  pilot  can  avoid  the  dangerous  shoals. 

Climate. — Since  Australia  lies  within  the  bult  of  the  southeast 
trade  winds, 
the  eastern 
highland  has  an 
abundant  rain- 
fall on  its  sea- 
^va^d  side  and 
is  clothed  with 
dense  forests. 
After  crossing 
mountains, 
however,  the 
winds  are  so 
dry  that  the 
forest  gradu- 
ally disappears, 
changing  first 
to  open,  park- 
like woodlands, 
then  to  grass - 
covered  up- 
lands, and 
finally  to  desert 

lowlands,    still  EaLaiyptus  hte. 

partly  unexplored.     The  low  interior  mountain  rang) 
slight  rainfall  which  supplies  the  salt  lakes  of  the  interior. 

During  the  southern  winter  tlie  interior  becomes  cold,  and  the 
Iieavy  air  presses  outward  toward  the  coast  as  cold  land  winds ;  but 
during  the  summer  the  dry  interior  is  so  intensely  bested  that  mon- 
soon winds  blow  from  the  northeast  and  bring  equatorial  rain  to  the 
northern  coasts.  In  this  section  are  found  areas  of  tropical  forest. 
Southwestern  Australia  and  Tasmania  are  reached  by  \.A\<b  '(xei^wfw'n^ 
westerlies,  with  their  cyclonic  storms,  whicb  Wvug  lariflW^ft  -«e^2a.«t 
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and  rainfall,  as  in  eastern  United  States.     These  rainy  sections  are 
also  clothed  with  forests. 

It  is  therefore  only  along  portions  of  the  coast  that  there  is 
enough  rainfall  for  agriculture,  while  the  interior,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent,  is  either  arid  or  actual  desert.  Much  of 
the  interior  is  adapted  to  stock  raising,  though  some  parts  are  too  arid 
for  that ;  but  the  southeastern  coast,  with  an  equable  climate  which 
reminds  ns  of  the  Mediterranean, 
would  support  a  dense  population. 

Plants. — Australian  vegetation 
is  not  only  peculiar,  but  also  strik- 
ingly adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
country.  In  the  interior,  as  in  other 
desert  regions,  grass  and  flowering 
plants  have  gained  the  power  to  make 
rapid  growth  and  to  mature  their 
seeds  quickly,  so  that  a  few  days  after 
a  rain  the  barren  sands  become  car- 
peted with  green  as  if  by  magic. 

Among  the  desert  grasses,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  porcupine  grass 
which  grows  on  the  saudy  plains  of  tbe 
northwest  interior,  and  is  so  hard,  wiry, 
and  spiny  as  to  prevent  passage  through 
it.  Plants  with  leaves  which  taste  of 
salt  also  thrive  here,  being  fitted  for 
growth  on  plains  that  are  too  dry  and 
alkaline  for  grass.  These  "  salt  bushes" 
are  BO  valuable  as  forage  for  sheep  and  cattle  that  they  are  now  introduced 
into  the  arid  section  of  southwestern  United  States. 

The  scrub  trees  that  flourish  in  the  arid  interior  have  developed' 
foliage  able  to  resist  evajtoration.  In  these  interior  forests,  which  the 
settlers  call  "scrub,"  the  thorny  acacia  and  the  close-set  stems  of  gum- 
rising  to  a  height  of  a  <lozen  feet  — form  a  thicket  through  which  alost 
traveler  may  wander  until  death  relieves  his  thirst. 

On  the  rainy  slopes  near  the  coast  the  gum  trees  grow  to  a  great  size, 
in  some  cases  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  They  rival  the  redwoods  of 
California,  which  also  thrive  where  damp  winds  blow  from  the  ocean. 
The  undergrowth  of  the  forest  (Fig.  470),  which  is  almost  tropical  in 
character,  includes  tree  ferns,  palms,  and  orchids.  Tbese  dense  woodi 
are  called  the  "  bush." 

History.  — When  &\BCOv«t«%,  k.\\^ta.\vB.  was  sparsely  settled  by  blacki 
allied  to  the  negioea  oi  Xtrica,\m\.ft\5.wvn^\t<afi.  •ilsiKOi.Na,  xaajK^  r 


Undergrowth  <n  the  Australlnn  forest. 
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Of  these  savagea  it  is  estimated  that  about  seventy  thousand  temain,  of 
whom  about  a  third  still  wander  in  the  wild  interior,  scantily  clad  (Big. 
471),  building  the  rudest  of  shelters,  and  gaining  their  living  by  huntii^. 
They  still  use  that  peculiar  weapon,  the  boomerang,  which,  when  properly 
thrown,  will  fiy  in  curves  and  even  return  to  the  thrower. 

Although  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  known  that  there  waa  an  Austra- 
lian continent,  settlements  were  not  made  there  until  1788.  Neither  the 
country  nor  the  products  were  tempting  to  the  early  Spanish  and  Dutch 
explorers,  and  those  nations  colonized  other  lands  of  greater  promise.  It 
was  not  until  the  famous  English  navigator,  Captain  Cook,  led  an  expedition 
to  this  southern  continent  that  the  fertile  southeastern  coast  waa  discovered. 

For  a  time  the  distant  land  was  used  as  a  regular  penal  station  to 
relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  English  jails,  and  naturally  free  settlers 
came  to  the  country  slowly.  But  their  number  gradually  increased,  and, 
after  long  agitation,  the  transportation  of  criminals  was  stopped. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  gold  was  discovered  in  California  it 
was  also  found  in  southeastern  Australia,  aud  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
rushed  there  to  wash  the  sands  for  the  precious  metal.  Since  the  minei-s 
needed  supplies,  many  of  the  settlers  turned  their  attention  to  other  indus- 
tries, especially  agriculture  and  grazing.  Therefore  in  Australia,  as  in 
California,  the  gold  mines  led  quickly  to  the  development  of  the  country's 


New  South  Wales,  as  the  first  colony  was  called,  finally  grew  so  laige, 
and  the  settlements  were  so  scattered,  that  it  became  difficult  to  control  it 
under  a  single  government.  Consequently  Tas- 
mania, Victoria,  and  Queensland  were  succes- 
sively set  off  as  separate  colonies.  South 
Australia  and  West  Australia,  however,  were 
settled  as  distinct  colomes. 

The  colonies  prospered  under  their  popular 
government,  each  with  its  own  laws,  some  hav- 
ing free  trade,  some  imposing  tariffs  on  goods 
imported  from  other  colonies.  Common  in- 
terests, however,  early  awakened  a  desire  for 
union ;  and  fintdly,  on  January  1, 1901,  they 
were  united  to  form  the  CommonKealth  of 
Auttralia.  This  new  commonwealth  has  a 
government  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  and  is 
independent  of  England  in  all  matters  except 
those  which  affect  the  British  Empire  as  a 
whole.  The  population,  which  equals  that  of 
tite  Uoited  States  when  her  Constitotion  waa 
adopted,  is  rapidly  growing. 

Nearly  all  the  Australian  settlers  have 
come  from  the  British  Isles,  and  the  unity 

of  the  raoe  has  led  to  a  peaceful  growth.     As  v ^ , 

been  tatooaiaged,  obuxeb  nhixda  nov  bung  i«s»\afie&.\xs  -^nwi&K^^^  ^:r^ 
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compulsory  education  in  public  schools.  There  are  colleges  at  the  capitals^ 
and  two  important  universities.  The  English  love  of  outdoor  sports  is  fallj 
maintained,  and  great  skill  is  naturally  developed  in  a  climate  where  it  is 
possible  to  practice  cricket,  football,  tennis,  and  rowing  all  the  year  loond. 

Sheep  Raising.  —  Although  it  was  gold  that  brought  population 
to  Australia,  her  greatest  wealth  lies  in  her  flocks  of  Merino  sheep. 
Australian  wool  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Sheep  were  first  known 
in  Asia,  where  doubtless  they  were  originally  wild  animals ;  and 

the  ancestors  of  the  Merino 
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were  such  as  those  tended 
by  Jacob.  From  Asia  the 
breed  spread  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  found 
in  Spain  a  favorable,  dry 
climate.  From  this  point 
flocks  were  taken  to  the 
early  Dutch  colony  of 
South  Africa  and  thence  to 
Australia.  The  Merino 
sheep  had  for  centuries 
been  carefully  tended  in 
Europe  and  separated  from 
coarse-wooled  varieties; 
and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  climate  and  natural 
herbage  of  Australia  really 
improved  the  quality  of  their  wool,  the  English  demand  for  that  prod- 
uct led  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  sheep-raising  industry.  It  has 
now  spread  to  the  newly  discovered  pastures  west  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  early  days  of  Australia  the  flocks  were  reared  upon  the  unf enced 
government  land,  as  in  western  United  States  (p.  161).  The  sheep  were 
driven  to  pasture  and  water,  and  cared  for  at  night  by  lonely  shepherds, 
much  as  in  the  days  of  David.  But  now  the  land  is  largely  fenced  with 
wire,  each  sheep  station  having  its  own  "run,*'  or  ranch.  The  largest 
ranches  contain  fully  a  hundred  thousand  sheep,  and  employ  men  enough 
to  make  a  little  village,  with  a  store,  a  church,  and  a  school.  As  in 
Argentina,  each  run  is  divided  into  sections,  or  "paddocks^**  by  wire  fenc- 
ing, so  that  the  sheep  of  different  ages  and  conditions  may  be  separated. 
The  mildness  of  the  climate  makes  it  unnecessary  to  provide  winter  pro- 
tection for  the  animals,  audno^  >i\i?L\.V\v^m\ddo^  have  been  exterminated, 
the  sheep  no  longer  need  mudcL  ciw^  itwBL  ^«^«t^ 
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Density  of  population  in  Australia  and  neighboring 

islands. 
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Anitwl  Products. — To-day  grazing  is  the  characteristic  and 
most  important  occupation  in  Australia.  There  are  over  a  hundred 
million  sheep,  and  fully  half  the  exports  consist  of  wool ;  but  frozen 
or  canned  mutton  and  beef,  together  with  tallow  and  hides,  are  also 
sent  to  England.  Horses  are  bred  for  export,  and  cattle  and  swine 
nre  raised  in  large  numbers.  While  the  sheep  graze  in  the  arid  inte- 
rior, cattle  are  more  numerous  in  the  districts  where  tliere  is  heavier 
rain.  Many  cattle,  especially  near  the  coast,  are  raised  for  dairy 
products,  and  butter  is  exported  to  Engla,nd.  At  the  season  when 
the  cows  of  Belgium  and  Denmark  are  stalled  because  of  the  cold, 
the  dairy  herds  of  New  South  Wales  are  feeding  on  fresh  pastures. 
Explain  the  causes  of  the  difference. 

Agriculture.  — Since  agriculture  secures  a  larger  return  from  the 
soil  than  grazing,  sheep  have  been  driven  from  the  damp  lowlands 
and  from  those  portions  of  the  plat- 
eaus where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient 
for  crops.  Even  in  the  interior  there 
IB  farming  where  irrigation  is  found 
possible.  In  some  cases  water  is  sup- 
plied from  streams;  in  others,  from 
artesian  wells. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  crop 
aside  from  hay,  and  enough  is  raised 
to  place  Australia  twelfth  among 
lands  raising  this  grain. 

The  farm  products  are  distributed 
according  to  climate.  For  example, 
while  oats  and  other  hardy  grains  in- 
crease southward  to  Tasmania  —  since 
cold  increases  in  that  direction  —  corn 
is  important  only  from  New  South  Wales 
northward.  There  are  large  sugar  plant- 
ations OD  the  warm  coast  of  Queensland ;  and  in  western  Australia,  where 
there  are  gold  mines  in  the  arid  interior,  much  hay  is  raised  for  the  animals 
employed  at  the  mines. 

As  in  our  Pacific  states,  fruits  are  an  important  product.  They  range 
from  tropical  Tarietiea  on  the  northern  coast  to  oranges  and  other  warm 
temperate  fruits  southward,  and  finally,  in  the  highlarda  and  in  Tasmania, 
to  the  orchard  and  email  fruits  of  the  cool  temperate  lands.  In  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  vineyards  for  the  production  of  wine  are  of  vto^si- 
tance.  Some  of  this  fruit  raising  is  carried  on  b^  ftift  aivi  cS.  "vm^aix'sii, »». 
for  instance  in  the  ifurray  £irer  valley,  where  ftia  -wBtet  \a  woy^nsA.^ 
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the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains.     Id  what  mouths  would  the  snows 

melt  there  ? 

Hlaing.  —  The  gold  of  Australia,  like  that  of  California,  was  first 
obtained  from  the  gravels,  and  mines  were  later  opened  along  the 
veins  in  the  mountain  rocks.  Unlike  the  condition  in  western  United 
States,  however,  aljsence  of  water  has  [irevented  hydraulic  mining  on 
a  large  scale.  Gold  mining  is  still  of  great  importance.  New  deposits 
are  discovered  as  the  country  is  explored,  the  recent  development  of 
western  Australia  being  largely  due  to  such  discoveries. 

Copper  milling  greatly  aided  in  t)ie  early  development  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, aiul  rich  copgwr  iiiiiies  are  now  worked  iii  Tasmauia.  Silver  and 
tin  are  other  itiiiiortant  mineral  products.  Coal  is  well  distributed  and  of 
good  (niality. 

Hanufacturlng.  —  Some  wool  is  luauufa^tured  into  cloth;  some  leather 
is  tauned  and  made  into  shoes ;  and  much  flour  is  niade  from  the  wheat 
There  are  sawmills  and  planiug  mills;  and  other  forms  of  simple  maun- 
facturiug  ai'e  carried  on.  Bnt  fur  tlie  most  jtart  the  raw  products  of  Aus- 
tralia are  shipped  abroad  to  be  mauufiictured.  Most  of  these  products  go 
to  Euglaud,  and  the  commonwealth  depends  upon  the  mother  country  for 
most  of  its  maiuifai^tured  ai-tiolcs.  Australia  is  passing  from  the  pastoral 
to  the  agricultural  stage  of  her  development,  and  the  stage  of  extenuve 
manufactures  is  yet  to  come. 

Cities. — Australian  cities  Jiave  grown  very  rapidly,  and  one 
third  of  the  people  live  in  the  capitals  of  the  six  colonies.     Favored 
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as  the  seats  of  government  and  as  seaports,  and  connected  with  the 
interior  hj  government  railways,  these  capitals  have  become  the 
leading  conuneroial  centers.  They  are  characterized  by  fine  govern- 
ment buildings  and  by  abundant  provision  of  parks  and  gardens 
for  the  people.  Their  large  suburbs  afford  homes  for  the  working- 
men  and  save  them  from  the  crowded  life  in  tenement  houses. 

MBLBOtrBNB,  the  largest  city  in  Australia  and  the  capital  of 
Victoria,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  broad  harbor. 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  founded  in  1788,  and, 


Fro.  470. 

A  view  o(  a  part  of  Sydne;. 


therefore,  the  oldest  city  of  Australia,  is  noted  for  its  fine  harbor 
(Figa.  474  and  476V     Both  of  these  cities  rank  among  the  great  sea- 
pratB  of  the  British  Empire.     Adelaide  is  a  third  large  city.     Of 
^^bioh  division  is  it  the  capital  ?    Name  the  other  capitals. 

jt  ffinoe  nine  tenths  of  the  Australians  live  on  the  coast  lands,  moch  tA 
^ttw  DOnineice  is  carried  on  by  means  of  steamboats,  and  most  of  the  cidea 
JpMn  naports  connected  by  rail  with  the  interior  farms,  mines,  and  sheep 
^^MRmtiy.   A  few  mining  centers,  like  Ballakat  and  Bbkdioo  in  Victoria, 

^tora  heoome  la^e  towns.  Ballarat  owes  its  growth  partly  to  its  trade  as 
'  tfie  oenter  <rf  a  fine  farming  and  grauog  ooontiy. 
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Island  Gkodps' 


Hew  Zealand-  — More  than  a  thousand  miles  southeast  of  Australia 
are  the  two  large,  mountaiuous  islands  of  New  Zealand.  In  the 
South  Island  there  are  great  glaciers  among  the  mountains,  while  in 
the  North  Island  there  are  active  volcanoes,  and  also  hot  springs  and 
geysers,  like  those  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Since  these  islands  lie  in  the  course  of  the  stormy  westerlies, 
there  is  heavy  rainfall  on  the  western  slopes.     Therefore  the  moun- 
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A  riew  Id  New  Zealand. 


tains  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine  and  other  trees,  with  many 
kinds  of  ferns  and  tree-ferns  beneath.  On  the  lee  or  eastern  slopes 
the  rainfall  is  less,  and  the  land  is  covered  with  wiry  grasses. 

In  the  south  the  crops  are  those  of  the  cool  temperate  belt ;  bat 
in  the  north  the  climate  is  mild  enough  for  oranges.  Can  you  sug- 
gest how  ocean  currents  may  influence  the  temperature  of  the  north 
and  south?  (Fig.  267.)  Whateflfect  must  the  presence  of  water  on 
all  sides  have  upon  the  temperature? 

New  Zealand  ia  so  distant  from  other  lands  that  few  of  the  larger 
animals,  except  birds,  have  ever  reached  the  islands.  The  native  peo^e, 
or  Maoris,  who  must  have  come  to  the  islands  in  boats,  were  a  hardy, 
warlike  race,  living  in  protected  villages,  amidat  cultivated  fields.  Tbeir 
opposition  to  newcoroera  4e\a.^^  wttlement  by  the  English  until  a  half- 
century  after  the  founding  oi  Si^^iift^ .   tV«^  m*.  -ms^  ixerpowered,  iiid 
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thoBe  that  sorriTe  live  mootly  in  the  interior  of  the  North  Island.  Many 
have  BO  fully  adopted  civilized  ways  that  they  are  allowed  lepresentativeB 
in  the  legislattire. 

As  in  Anetralla,  pastoral  industries  take  the  lead.  There  are  twenty 
million  sheep,  and  frozen  mutton  and  wool  are  exported  to  England. 
Cattle  are  likewise  kept,  and  butter  is  exported.  Agriculture  is  important, 
especially  in  the  districts  of  fertile  volcanic  soils  on  the  North  Island ;  but 
much  land  that  is  suited  to  farmiug  has  never  been  cleared  of  forest 
There  are  both  gold  and  coal  mines  among  tlie  mountains;  and  from  their 
slopes  are  obtained  valuable  timber  and  a  gum  used  for  varnishes.  Uanu- 
faoturing  is  only  slightly  developed,  and  is  chiefly  for  home  use. 

Although  the  industries  and  life  of  this  English  colony  resemble  those 
in  Australia,  its  interests  are  so  different  that  they  have  prevented  its 
joining  the  Australian  federation  —  jnst  as  the  island  colony  of  New- 
foundland has  declined  to  join  the  Doiuiuion  of  Canada.  The  situation 
of  these  islands  in  the  temperat«  zone  is  favorable  to  rapid  progress ;  the 
vigorous  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  have  developed  the  resources 
wonderfully,  and  have  established  one  of  the  best  governments  in  the 
world. 

U any  short  lines  of  railway  connect  the  settled  interior  with  the  sea- 
ports; roads  and  stage  lines  extend  to  the  more  distant  districto;  and 
steamers  ply  around  the  coasts  and  to  distant  countries.  There  are  four 
prominent  oities  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the  smallest  of  which  is  Wbl- 
UVQT01T,  the  capital,  and  the  largest,  Auckland,  about  as  large  aa  Dnluth 
in  Minnesota. 

The  East  Indies.  —  Between  Asia  and  Australia  are  hundreds  of 
iidands,  some  very  large,  others  so  small  that  they  find  no  place  oD 
our  map.  Of  these  the  great  majority  have  animals,  plants,  and 
people  of  Asiatic  origin.  New  Guinea,  however,  which  is  nearest 
to  Australia,  bears  a  resemblance  not  to  Asia  but  to  Australia.  It 
is,  therefore,  usually  considered  a  part  of  Australasia,  while  the 
islands  to  the  west  and  northwest  are  classed  with  Asia. 

New  Ovinea,  north  of  Australia,  is  one  of  the  largest  inlands  in 
the  woHdf  having  an  area  equal  to  Texas  and  PeDnsylvania  com- 
bined. Although  three  times  the  size  of  New  Zealand,  it  contains 
a  smaller  population,  composed  mainly  of  savages  (F^rs.  477  and 
478).  This  difference  is  due  to  its  position  in  the  torrid  zone.  The 
heavy  tropical  rainfall  has  clothed  most  of  its  surface  with  dense 
forests,  so  that  the  high  mountain  ranges  and  the  unhealthful  low- 
lands of  the  interiot  are  almost  unknown. 

While  the  islands  farther  west  are  overran  wltVllLa!wj«  t«t(&  K»v'&k 
natires  of  New  Ou'we»  remmhle  the  natire  Ausfcts^aiA.    1^k»  «n\m»^'*&te 
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also  resembles  that  of  Australia,  a  fact  indicating  that  this  island,  like 
Australia,  lias  long  been  sei>aTated  from  Asia.    Former  connection  with 

Australia  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  two  are  now  separated 
only  by  a  shallow  sea. 

The  East  Indies  proper  also  have  a  tropical  climate,  and  are 
clothed  with  dense  forests  in  which  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  as 
well  as  other  Asiatic  animals,  are  still  found.  Most  of  the  natives 
are  Mohammedan  Malays 
from  Asia,  but  some  of 
them  are  pagans. 

The  Philippine  lalandi, 
which  belong  to  the  United 
States,  are  really  a  north- 
ern extension  of  the  East 
Indies.  What  can  you  tell 
about  them  ? 

Many  of  the  other 
islands  of  this  region, 
including  Sumatra,  Java, 
the  Celebes,  and  a  large 
part  of  Borneo  and  New 
(iuinea,  are  DiiUth  coloniet- 
What  nation  controls  the 
island  of  Timor?  To 
which  nation  does  north- 
ern Borneo  belong  ?  Itor- 
.     .  "^    .''   .-      .  "'^"'  "'i^'^  ^  greater  area 

than  all  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  states  together,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in 
the  world.  The  immense  size  of  these  islands  is  indicated  bv  the 
fact  that  Sumatra  is  larger  tlian  California,  while  Java  has  a  greater 
area  than  New  York  State. 

All  of  the  tarjier  islands  are  mountainous;  hi  fact,  they  arn  jiarts  of 
mountain  ran^'es  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  among  them  are  manv  ai'tivtr 
volcanoes,  some  of  which  have  had  terribly  destructive  eruptions,"  There 
are  lowlands  near  the  coasts,  and  many  coral  reefs  skirting  them.  Iridepl. 
a  large  number  of  the  smaller  islands  arc  merely  coral  i-eefa  sliglitly 
elevated  above  the  ocean. 

Since  they  are  ao  near  the  equator,  and  tbei-efore  have  a  heavv  rain- 
fall, tliese  islands  \iav6  tiov^wi  \«(Aw«(s..  T\\«  forests  supply  valuable 
woods   and   guma,  mcVuiiuft  g\AXv5fct<i\ia.  wA  'si.xK^vst.  \am^  areu, 
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especially  in  Java,  are  highly  cultivated  and  produce  quantities  of  rice, 
sugar  cane,  and  coffee.     la  liie  production  of  the  last  two  articles  Java 


Fia.  US. 
A  New  OoiDea  Tillage  built  In  die  water  for  prui«ctbQ  ngainst  enemies. 

is  one  of  the  most  important  regions  of  the  world  (Fig,  607).     Among 
the  noted  products  of  the  East  Indies  are  spices,  such  as  pepper,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs  |  in  fact,  one  of  the  island  groups  is  known  as  the  Spice  Islands; 
What  is  the  other  name?    There 
are  also  valuable  minerals,  including 
tin,  gold,  and  precious  stones. 

The  Dutch  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  managing  their  East 
Indian  colonies,  which  are  a  source  of 
great  wealth;  yet  the  larger  islands 
are  BO  mountainous  and  the  forests 
so  dense,  that  great  areas  are  scarcely 
known.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
fifty  times  as  large  as  the  Nether- 
lands and  have  seven  times  as  many 
inhabitants,  or  nearly  half  as  many 
as  the  United  States. 


Fia  4T9. 
A  lutive  boDM  1q  tb»  Friendly  (Tongm) 


The  largest  city  among  these  

islands  is  MAhila,  in  the  Pbilip- 

pinea ;  Uie  next  in  size  is  Batavia,  the  ceo\«i  q1  ^^  '^-'^^o. 

colonial  government. 
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IiIuuU  of  the  Pacific  —  The  map  (Pig.  403)  shows  the  western  Pacific 
dotted  with  island  groups ;  but  these  islands  are  so  small  that,  althoagh 
there  are  m-Aoy  hundreds  of  them,  their  combined  areas  aie  little  more 
than  half  that  of  New  Zealaud.  They  are  the  higher  peaku  of  great 
mountain  folds  rising  from  the  ocean  floor.  Many  of  them  are  volcanoes, 
others  submerged  peaks  upon  which  corals  have  grown  and  formed  coral 
islands. 

Although  missionaries  have  converted  many  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Christianity,  others  remain  savages,  and  some  practice  cannibalism. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  life  on  the  "  low,"  or  coral,  and 
that  on  the  "  high,"  or  volcanic,  islands.  Volcanic  islands,  like  Fiji,  the 
peaks  of  which  rise  several  thousand  feet,  are  heavily  forested  on  their 


Fio.  4S0. 
A  aative  village  In  the  FIJI  Islanda. 

rainy,  windward  slopes;  and  their  fertile  soil  encourages  agriculture. 
Thus  the  coffee  plantations  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  sugar  plantations 
of  Fiji  recall  the  products  of  the  volcanic  Hawaiian  Islands.  As  in 
Hawaii,  also,  bananas  and  pineapples  are  raised  for  home  ooasampdoD 
and  for  export. 

On  the  low  coral  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cocoa  palm  is  the  miun- 
stay  of  human  life,  supplying  food,  clothing,  shelter,  boats,  many  utensils, 
and  the  means  of  trade  as  well.  Copra,  the  main  export  from  Samoa  ind 
from  many  of  the  Pftci&c  \&\ua&&,'va  ^\i%  dsied  meat  of  the  oocoa&at,of 
value  for  its  oil  and  sa  lotA. 


BEVIEty    QUBSTIONS 
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Review  Quehtions.  —  Awltalia.  (1)  Wliat  about  im  poaition,  Area,  and 
popuUtioQ?  (2)  Where  are  the  niouiitaina V  (3)  What  reaemblaiice  is  there 
to  North  America?  (4)  How  do  the  stream  a  vary  in  the  Bereral  sections? 
(5)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  coast?     (0)    Tell  about  the  Great  Barrier  Reef. 

(7)  How  does  the  rainfall  vary  in  the  different  parts  of  Australia?  Give  the 
reasons.  (9)  What  differences  in  plant  life  are  thus  caused?  (9)  What  is  the 
influence  on  industries?  (10)  Mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  plants 
are  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  (11)  Tell  about  the  forests.  (12)  Tell  about 
the  natives.  (13)  Give  reasons  why  Australia  was  not  settled  earlier.  (14)  What 
finally  led  to  rapid  settlement  and  development?  (15)  Tell  about  the  government. 
(16)  Tell  about  sheep  raising :  the  Meriiio  sheep ;  introduction  to  Australia  ;  de- 
velopment of  the  industry;  care  of  the  sheep.  (17)  What  are  the  animal  products? 
(18)  Tell  about  farming :  water  for  irrigation;  principal  products;  variation  in 
crops  according  to  climate.  (IG)  What  mineral  products  are  found  ?  (20)  What 
is  the  condition  of  manufacturing?      (21)  Why  are   the  capitals  so  important? 

(22)  Name  and  locate  the  three  largest  cities;  what  can  you  tell  about  each? 

(23)  What  about  other  towns? 

Island  Groups.  (24)  Tell  about  New  Zealand  :  iW  surface  features ;  climate ; 
native  animals  and  people;  leading  industries;  development;  cities.  (25)  Tell 
about  New  Guinea:  size;  position;  climat«  ;  people;  animals;  resemblance  to 
Australia;  resources.  (26)  What  about  the  animals,  plauta,  and  people  of  the 
East  Indies?  (27)  To  what  nations  do  the  islands  belong?  (2S)  What  about 
their  size?  (20)  Tell  about  their  physiography,  climate,  and  products.  (30) 
What  about  the  success  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  extent  of  their 
possessions  there?  (31)  Tell  about  the  small  island  groups:  their  names; 
position ;  origin ;  government ;  people ;  products. 

CoMPARtsoR^.  —  (1)  Australia  resembles  South  Africa  in  its  surface,  climate, 
occapotions,  atid  products.  State  how  this  is  true.  (2)  Australia  also  resembles 
western  United  Slates  in  climate,  in  occupation  and  products,  and  in  the  order  of 
derelopment  of  her  resources.  Describe  these  points  of  resemblance.  (3)  In 
what  respects  does  southern  South  America  (Chile  and  Argentina)  resemble 
Anstealial  (4)  What  differences  are  there  in  cliinat«  due  to  difference  in  form  of 
the  two  land  masses?  (5)  What  differences  in  the  present  condition  of  develop- 
ment, dne  to  the  history  and  the  races  of  each  ?  (6)  What  part  of  Australia  haa 
the  same  latitude,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  that  southern  Florida  has  in  the 
northern?     (7)   Which  of  our  states  most  nearly  equals  New  Zealand  in  area? 

(8)  What  peninsula  of  Europe  resembles  New  Zealand  in  shape?  How  do  the 
two  countries  compare  in  area?  In  population?  (0)  What  advantages  over 
Australia  has  the  United  States  enjoyed  in  that  it  has  attracted  settlers  from  so  many 
different  nations?  (10)  What  part  of  South  America  most  resembles  the  East 
Indies  in  climate  and  products?    Make  the  same  comparison  for  North  America. 

Sdgoestioss.—  (1)  If  it  were  within  your  power,  how  would  you  arrange 
the  highlands  of  Australia  so  as  to  secure  the  most  even  distribution  of  rain? 
(2)  Estimate  the  greatest  length  of  New  Zealand.  (3)  Estimate  the  distance 
from  Batavia  to  Manila.  (4)  Write  your  imptession  of  the  climate  of  Melbourne 
in  January;  in  July^  (5)  Through  some  fruit  dealer  obtain  a  cocoanut  in  its 
husks  and  examine  iL  (6)  Read  Wbiltier's  poem  on  the  Palm  Tree.  (7)  I«am 
something  abont  the  work  of  missionaries  in  the  small  Pacific  islands.  (S^  CcJv- 
lect  pictures  for  the  school,  showing  the  islands  and  Iheu  Wle.  ^^"1  ^i  Vra.'t^o's-'** 
cinonegofroP-JJ-w  Vi.rJt  Citr  to  AustnOia?    T\irott%\i-wt»t.-«».'wn.'^    "^\i»^ 
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would  be  the  shortest?    About  how  many  miles  ?    (10)  Answer  the  Bame  ques- 
tions for  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Manila.     (11)  ReaA  in  Tarr's  "  Elementary 
Geology  "  (pp.  251-S56)  about  the  origin  of  atolls.    (12)  Read  about  the  eruption 
of  Krakatoa  (same  book,  p.  M'-i)  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  near  Batavia. 
For  RicFERENCEd,  see  Teacher's  Boot. 
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THE     UNITED      STATES     COMPARED     WITH     OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Area  and  Population.  —  In  spite  of  the  vaat  extent  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  three  empires  in  the  Old  World  with  a  greater 


F:a.  MI. 
Aiek  ot  tbe  five  largest  aaUons. 

area.  Which  are  they?  (Fig.  481.)  Which  country  is  fifth 
in  size?  Compare  the  United  States  with  each  of  these  in  area. 
The  United  States  also  ranks  fourth  n  popvXation  (Fig.  483). 
Name  the  five  most 
populous  countries  in 
the  order  of  their  rank. 
What  facts  do  you 
discover  hy  compar- 
ing Figures  481  and 
482r  Figure  482 
shoTra  the  detaUy  of 
popvlatitm,  or  the  num- 
berof  people  per  square 
mile,  in  some  of  the 
ooantries  in  the  world. 
From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  United 
States  is  very  thinly 
■ettled,    oompared 

with  many  countriea.  D«udt,of  |K.pid.ti™i*f « 

Compare  &e  United  States  in  this  regard  with  Bel^TO&.,TSfl\^wA^ 
Gaba,  Hezioo,  and  Canada. 
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Leading  Rav  Products.  —  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  leads  the 
world  in  many  very  important  respects  and  approaches  leadership  in 
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The  flTe  most  populoos  nations,  1906. 

sevenil  others.  Figure  484  shows  that  no  nation  is  a  close  rival  to 
us  in  the  production  of  com.  What  countries,  however,  raise  lai^ 
quantities  of  it  ?     Why  is  ao  corn  raised  in  the  British  Isles  ?  (p. 
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Sketch  map  to  ahov  the  approximate  diBtrlbntion  of  ooni. 

329.)  Wieat  is  more  widely  cultivated  than  corn  (Fig.  485).  Yet 
we  are  far  in  the  lead  in  that  grain  (Fig.  486).  Point  out  (Fig.  485) 
the  leading  wheat  fields  of  the  world.     Which  sections  are  important 
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for  both  wheat  and  com  ?    On  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  wheat 
nuaed  farthest  north  ?     Why  ? 

Cottoa  is  limited  to  warm  climates  (Fig.  487),  so  thnt  compara- 

^"^P"^    ,   rrmtee  British,  ^^^rta 


Fiu.  480. 
The  five  leading  vheat'produclDg  countries,  1!I0G. 

tively  few  countries  raise  it.  Name  the  five  that  lead  in  its  pro- 
duction (Fig.  488).  To  what  extent  does  the  output  of  the  United 
States  surpass  that  of  the  four  other  countries  together  ?    In  what  parts 
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Flo.  487. 
Appiozlmste  diitributlon  of  eottoD. 

of  the  United  States  is  most  cotton  manafaeturing  carried  on  ?    What 
other  countries  have  important  cotton-manufacturing  industries  ? 

Note  the  distribution  of  aheep  and  cattle  (Fig.  489).    What  is  our 

rank  in  the  production  of  wool?  (Fig.  490.)    Yet  we  consume  much 

_  more  than  we  mise.    Recall 
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some  facts  concerning  sheep 
raising  in  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  United  States. 
What  nations  have  impor-  * 
tant  woolen  mannfaettiring  f 
The  extreme  importanoe 
of  coal  and  tr«*  Jot  irwn*- 


ooMPARisoir  or  covxrance 


been  emphasized.     Bnt  Fignre  491  repreMntc  the  eealjuli*  a>  Terj 
limited.     What  countries  have  little  or  none  ?    Name  the  leading 
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Fio.  489. 
Approxlnute  dittribntion  of  iheep. 


coal-prodncing  sections,  and  state  the  rank  of  the  United  States  io 
this  mineral  (Fig.  492). 

Is  iron  ore  more  or  less  widely  distributed  than  coal?    (Fig.  493.) 
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Pio.  400. 
Hie  five  leaditif  wool-pndncliig  conntilM,  ISOt-A. 

How  does  the  United  States  rank  in  the  output  of  this  mineral  (Fig. 
49S)  ;  also  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  (Fig.  494),  which  demands 
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oool  as  veil  as  iron  ore?  How  does  the  output  of  coal  and  iron 
correspond  to  the  importance  of  countries  as  manufacturing  nations  7 
(Fig.  600.) 
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Fio.  493. 
The  fire  leading  coal-prod  ocing  countries,  1906. 

Where  are  the  principal  tiiwer-mining  sections  ?  (Fig.  495.)    And 
how  do  we  compare  with  other  countries  in  this  product  ?    (Fig.  496.) 


Fio.  4U3. 
Approzlnste  distributloa  of  lion  mines. 

Notice  to  what  extent  the  world  is  indebted  to  tlie  New  World  for 
silver.     Tell  about  the  distribution  of  gold  (Fig.  497),  and  give  our 
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rank  in  the  production  of  that  metal  (Fig.  498).     How  does  the 
value  of  the  total  gold  production  oomparc  mftitiWA  <A  «i.'»«i\».'&^ 
five  leadiiy  regimu  for  each  ? 
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The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the  produotiott  otfOrotnHm, 
or  miaera]  oil,  the  second  most  important  district  being  in  Ruasia 
near  the  CaspiaD  Sea.     Other  districts  prodnoe  littie  petroleum. 


FiQ.  495. 
Approiimate  diBtribution  of  iUver  mlDllig. 


Hanufactnrlng  and  Commerce.  — According  to  Figure  499,  on  what 
two  continents  is  there  the  greatest  development  of  mam^acturingf 


BoUvi»  MMM* 


Fig.  401;. 
Th«  five  leadiog  Bllrer-prodacliig  conntriM,  1906. 

What  other  smaller  sections  are  active  in  this  industry  ?     Consider- 
ing the  abundance  of  our  raw  materials  and  the  energy  and  intelli- 
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gence  of  our  people,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  surpass  all  otlier 
countries  iu  such  work  (Fig.  500).  State  the  rank  of  other  leading 
nations  in  tfaia  occupation. 


«-P*V«^»V 

DMMSMM 

^Mtrmtlm 

U»4U,(M 

tM*i.m 

Russia    Canaan 

1I.«M.TM 

lMtl,M« 

The  fire  Isading  gold-producing  countries,  190Q. 

In  provision  for  trait»fortation  hy  rail  the  United  States  also  takes 
the  leading  place.  It  has  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of 
railway  of  any  nation  (Fig,  501),  though  several  small  European 


Fio,  Vf3. 
Appnxlnitte  dlBtribation  of  manuIactnrlDg. 


countries  have  a  greater  development  of  railways  in  proportion  to 
their  area.     The  United    States  ranks    second    in    provision  for 


Vnltea  state* 


Fig.  no. 
Hm  fire  leading  mannlaetarlng  coantrlea,  IBOO. 

trantportation  hy  water  (Fig.  602).     State  the  rank  of  the  &>i%  <:^m^ 
countries    in   total   length   of    ratlvayt,   ani  m  mtrcUaut   w^cwx-**. 


VtUfd-Statea 
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Give  reasona  why  the  United  Kingdom  should  lead  in  merohant 
marine  (p.  S4S).     Why  should  Norway  be  of  importaooe  in  this 

respect?  (p.  S76.) 
All  these  facts 
prepare  us  for  Fig- 
ore  508,  which  shows 
that  the  United 
States  is  the  u>eaUh- 
ie^  nation  on  the 
face  of    the  earth. 

Tho  flvo  WMintriM  hftviag  the  gnateit  length  of  n>aw«yB,  1000.      Co™P"e  OUr  wealth 

with  that  of  other 
leading  countries.  In  how  many  and  in  what  respects  have  our  prod- 
ucts and  industries  been  shown  to  lead  all  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Dependence  npon  Other  Nations. — Altogether  the  United  States 
may  be  considered  a  wonderfully  favored  and  independent  nation, 
since  it  has  such 
a  wealth  of  raw  ^""gg  Kingdor 
products,  and 
such  an  extensive 
development  of 
manufacturing. 
We,  probably,  bet- 
ter than  any  other 
nation,  could  de- 
pend upon  our- 
selves alone  for  all  that  we  need,  if  occasion  should  arise.  Yet  bo 
closely  related  are  the  nations  of  the  world  that,  if  war  arises  be- 
tween two  of  them,  our  industries  and  markets  are  affected.  This 
is  due  largely  to  tlie  fact  that  we  produce  far  more  than  we  need  of 
certain  commodities,  as  wheat,  cotton,  meat,  and  iron,  for  which  a 


<tT     7bi* 

VntteAStatea 

•.■T«,*M 

0«™»'lf  Vvncw 

„.„.. 

l,l«l.*** 

..... 

£*^i— . .. 

Fio.  003. 
The  Ave  coontrlea  having  the  largeet  merchant  nuurlne,  ISOS.* 


VnlttdStat** 


at.  Bettatn 


Otrmanif      Kummta. 
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market  mtut  be  fouod  abroad.  These  we  export.  But  it  is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  partly  or  wholly  dependent  upon  foreign 
coontrieB  for  certain  other  articles.    Tbese  we  import. 

For  example,  Figure  504  shows  that  coffee  is  not  grown  within 
our  states,  although  it  is  daily  cousumed  in  almost  every  household. 


Fro.  tHH. 
Approzlm&te  dlBtributlon  of  coffee. 

Notice,  however,  that  it  ia  produced  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  (Fig-  504).  To  what  climate  and  countries  is  it  con- 
fined? State  the  rank  of  the  principal  coffee-producing  sections  and 
compare  their  output  (Fig.  505). 

Note  the  beet  tugar  and  cane  sugar  areas  (Fig.  506).  What 
difference  do  you  detect  in  the  situation  of  the  countries  producing 
these  two  kinds  of  sugar?  Also  note  the  rank  of  the  leading 
countries  which  manufacture 
cane  sugar  (Fig.  507).  Our  own 
states  produce  far  less  sugar  each 
year  than  we  consume.  Of  what 
importance,  therefore,  in  this  re- 
spect  is  our  newly  established 
relation  to  Cuba  and  the  Hawai- 
ian and  Philippine  Islands  7 

We  depend  wholly  on  foreign 
nations  for  raw  wilk.  Name  the 
chief  silk-producing  countries 
(Fig.  508).  What  have  you  learned  about  the  production  of  silk? 
Our  tea  also  comes  almost  entirely  from  abroad,  mainly  from  eastern 
and  southern  Asia.  From  what  region  mainly?  And  while  much 
rice  is  produced  in  our  Southern  States  (t^ig.  509),  a  large  amount 
has  to  be  imported.  From  what  sources  must  it  l»  o\A».\ii«A.'^  "^  * 
have,  therefore,  s  reiy  extensile  trade  in  imporU  aa  '^r^vbva  cae^iwf^- 


t9mm 
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Exports  and  Imports.  —  Our  ten  leading  exports,  named  in  order 
of  yalae,  together  with  the  principal  countries  to  which  the  goods 
are  sent,  are  as  follows:  — 


ArtialM  Yalae  In  1907 

1.  Ck>tt<m  (mainly  mimaiiafactiired)       $513,682,209 

2.  BreadstnffB  (wheat,  corn,  floor,  etc.)   168,322,008 


3.  Meat  and  dairy  products 

4.  Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactares  of 

5.  Mineral  oils 

6.  Ck)pper  (mainly  manufactares  of) 

7.  Wood,  and  manufactures  of 


8.  Animals  (mainly  cattle) 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Leather,  and  manufactures  of 
Total  value  of  exports 


102,392,508 

181,630,871 

84,865,715 

96,600,698 

83,319,575 

41,203,080 
39,113,011 


45,476,969 
$1,988,989,337 


PrIiMlpal  OouitriM  to  wMeh  ttey 
an  aeot 

Qt.    Britain,    Gennaoy,     Fraoice, 

Japan. 
Ot.  Britain,  Germany,  Netherlands, 

Belgium. 
Gt.  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Bel* 

gium. 
Gt.    Britain,    Canada,     Germany, 

Mexico. 
Gt.  Britain,  Germany,  Netherlands, 

Belginm. 
Gt.  Britain,  Netherlands,  France, 

Germany. 
Gt.    Britain,    Canada,    Germany, 

W.  Indies. 
Gt.  Britain. 
Gt.     Britahi,      Germany,      Italy, 

France. 
Gt.  Britain,  Australasia,  Canada. 


The  ten  leading  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  follows:  — 


Articles 

1.  Sugar  and  molasses 

2.  Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

3.  Hides  and  skins 

4.  Fiher,  and  manufactures  of 

5.  Chemicals,  drugs,  etc. 

6.  Ck>ffee 

7.  Cotton  (mainly  manufactures  of) 

8.  Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

9.  Rnbher  and  rubber  goods 
10.  Fruits  and  nuts 

Total  value  of  imports 


Yalae  in  190T 

$92,806,263 

110,065,150 
83,206,545 

109,661.816 
82,997,914 
78,231,902 

93,635,265 

63,855,626 

70,206,418 
35,807,527 

$1,591,878,298 


Principal  Countriaa  from  whleh  tbtj 


E.  Indies,  Hawaiian  lads..  Cobs, 

Germany  (beet  angar). 
Japan,  France,  China,  Italy. 
B.  Indies,  S.  America,  Gt.  Britain, 

France. 
Mexico,  Philippines,  E.  Indies. 
Germany,  E.  indies,  Ot.  Britain. 
Brazil,  Cent.  America,  E.  Indies, 

Mexico. 
Gt.  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland, 

France. 
Gt.  Britain,  Germany,  France,  8. 

America. 
Brazil,  Gt.  Britoin. 
Italy,  Cent.  America,  W.  Indies. 


In  Figure  510  trace  the  main  steamship  lines  of  the  world  by 
whic^  these  goods  are  carried.  Compare  the  value  and  nature  of 
our  exports  and  imports.     How  is  the  result  encouraging  ? 

More  than  one-third  of  all  our  foreign  trade  is  with  the  Britiflh 
Isles,  the  ten  leading  countries  ranking  as  follows:  — 


The  Ten  Leading  Countries  with  which  wk  Tbadb 


Coootrlat 


1.  British  Isles 


Yahie  bi  1901  Kindt  of  Goods 

(  Exp.  |nn,lS&;!i&5      Prorlsions,  hreadstofls,  law ooMon. 
Imp.    ^lftAn,<Ma      C^XXoiv  liwsAa,  Taw  wool»   Oft,  Jewaliy. 


\ 


Di)itrlbiitlon  □(  sugar  i:a.ae  anil  beet  sugar. 


Fig.  507. 
The  live  countries  producing  must  iiane  sugar,  1006-T. 


Fia.  G09. 
Approximate  distrlbnUon  ot  li 
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Countries 

2.  Gerroanj 

3.  France 

4.  Canada 

5.  Netherlands 
G.  Weftt  Indies 

7.  East  Indies 

8.  Brazil 

9.  Mexico 
10.  Japan 


Value  in  1907 


I 


\  Imp. 
(Total 

Exp. 
Imp. 
Toul 

Exp. 
Imp. 
Total 

J  Exp. 
[  Imp. 
(Total 

i  Exp. 
;  Imp. 
I  Total 

i  Exp. 

(  Total 

Exp. 
Imp. 
Total 

(Exp. 
Imp. 
Total 

Exp. 
Imp. 
Total 


{ 
{ 
{ 


$256,653,060 
161.544^2 
418.197^12 

23,384.969 

1,125.945 

24.510.934 

97.807 
175.862 
273,660 

104,450.319 

32.454.616 

136,904.935 

68.397.077 
115,117.064 
183.514.141 

11.3JW.62H 

95,220.808 

106.615,43(> 

18.en7.547 

97.881.158 

116.578,705 

66.248.008 

57.233,416 

123,481.514 

38.770.000 

68,910,5m 

107,680,654 


Kinds  of  Good^i 

Raw  cotton,  breadstuffs.  provisions. 
Beet  sugar,  chemicals  and  drugs,  cotton  goods, 
sUk  goods. 

Raw  cotton,  copper,  mineral  oil. 

Silk  goods,  hides,  Jewelry,  cotton  goods. 

Coal,  breadstuffs.  cotton  and  manufactures  of. 
Lumber,  coal,  hides. 

Breadstuffs,  provisions,  copper,  mineral  oil. 
Jewelry,  tin. 

Provisions,  breadstuffs,  animals. 
Sugar,  fruits,  cocoa. 

Mineral  oil.  cotton  gotuls. 
Sugar,  hides,  tin. 

Breadstuffs.  mineral  oil,  provisions. 
Coffee,  rubber,  sugur. 

Coal,  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 
Sisal  grass,  coffee,  lead,  hides. 

Manufactured  cotton,  mineral  oil,  iron  and  steel 

manufactures. 
Silk,  tea. 


Name  some  of  the  countries  which  probably  have  the  same  exports  as 
the  United  States,  and  which  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  active  rivals  to 
us  in  supplying  foreign  markets. 

Owing  to  our  trade  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom,  what  hard- 
ships would  probably  be  brought  upon  the  British  if  they  entered  upon  a 
war  with  us  ?  How  might  the  Germans  suffer  if  they  were  at  war  with 
us  ?  How  might  tlie  French  suffer?  On  the  other  hand,  what  hardships 
would  come  to  us  in  each  case  ?  Are  we  more  or  less  independent  than 
these  countries  in  case  of  war  ?     AVhy  ? 

Reasons  for  the  Rank  of  the  United  States.  — The  preceding  fig- 
ures and  diagrams  show  that  several  European  countries  are  the 
chief  competitors  with  the  United  States  in  the  ^eorld's  trade.  Give 
examples.  But  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  several  important 
facts  are  in  our  favor.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  still  in  our  youth 
as  a  people,  while  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  per- 
haps already  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power.  In  the  second  place, 
the  territory  of  most  of  those  countries  is  densely  populated,  as 
shown  in  Figure  482.  Note  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France.  When  we  contrast  with 
these  figures  our  average  of  only  twenty-eight  persons  per  square 
mile,  the  possibility  of  our  future  growth  seems  alm«^\.  VvnJcw'on^X^Xxxs^^ 
Immense  tracts  of  land,  which  in  Europe  woxxYiSlX^  eax^VoJ!^'^  Nj^^^^, 


Hi  1^1     ill   ■■  wmw    ■  ...    a.^^ 
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«ire  ill  our  country  not  even  cleared  for  pasture;  and  in  no  large 
section  of  the  United  States  do  we  even  approach  the  careful  hand 
tillage  of  Belgium  and  some  other  European  countries. 

Another  point  in  our  favor  is  the  varied  climate  and  physiog- 
raphy of  our  vast  country,  encouraging  varied  proilucts.  Almost 
all  farm  products  can  be  easily  raised,  and  our  wonderful  mineral 
resources  are  apparently  not  equalled  on  any  continent.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  our  natural  resources,  which  have  made 
present  development  possible,  promise  equally  well  for  the  future. 

Our  people  are  another  element  to  be  considered  in  reckoning 
past  success  and  future  promise.  They  have  consisted,  in  large  part, 
of  those  who  had  energy  and  ambition  enough  to  migrate  to  a  new 
land  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  In  their  new  home 
the  possibilities  have  been  so  great  that  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  work  and  to  improve  themselves.  As  the  environment  of  the 
desert  has  given  rise  to  the  nomad,  and  the  ease  of  life  in  the  tropi- 
cal forest  to  the  degenerate  savage,  so  the  environment  in  the  United 
States  has  given  rise  to  a  race  noted  for  its  energy  and  enterprise. 
This  race  has  been  possible,  however,  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  comes  from  a  mixture  of  peoples  already  gifted.  That  re- 
sources alone  will  not  make  an  energetic  people  and  a  great  nation 
is  well  illustrated  in  China,  where  nature  favors,  but  racial  cliarac- 
teristics  and  customs  are  opposed  to,  development. 

Nor  would  the  statement  of  reasons  for  the  present  position  of 
the  United  States  and  her  future  prospects  be  complete  if  left  here. 
There  are  two  other  elements  of  high  importance ;  namely,  educa^ 
tion  and  government.  Where  people  are  hampered  by  ignorance, 
petty  restrictions,  and  heavy  taxes,  unnecessarily  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  rulers,  they  have  little  opportunity  for  progress.  It  is  those 
European  countric  s  in  which  there  are  the  best  opportunities  for 
education  and  the  greatest  freedom,  that  have  made  tlie  greatest 
progress.  And  no  nation  in  the  world  pays  more  attention  to  e<lu- 
cation,  or  guarantees  its  people  a  more  active  part  in  their  entire 
government,  than  the  United  States. 
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a,  M  In  fat ;  a,  u  in  fate  ;  5,  as  in  far ;  a,  e 
A,  as  Id  senate ;  e,  aa  In  pen ;  e,  as  in  mtte ;  r,  ai 
{,  u  in  pint;  o,  m  in  not;  6,  aa  In  note;  o,  ai 
fi,  aa  in  furl;  u,  u  in  puU;  oii,  as  Id  food;  0^ 
cok;  g,  as  in  get;  y,  i 


:n  fail ;  a,  as  in  last ;  a,  u  in  rar«  ; 
n  her;  i,  as  in  «fcn(;  /,  as  inpfn; 
a  for ;  u,  as  in  tub ;  u,  as  In  mute; 
as  in  foot;  oi,  as  in  oiV;  our,  as  in 
in  cent ;  n,  aa  In  bank ;  j,  as  in  wfM. 


[,  o,  and  u  marked  Ibua :  9,  f ,  J,  q,  ij,  indicate  a  sound  obscured  or  slurred. 
The  sign  '  tciis  upon  which  syliable  the  accent  is  placed.     The  numbers  refer  ti 
pages  in  the  boolt,  except  where  Fig.  is  before  them,  when  thej  refer  to  flgutes  in  th 
book. 


Aachen  (S.'-kfo),  394,  402. 
Ab'-sr-dSen',  330,  342. 
Ab'-ys-ain'-l-»,  47S,  406. 
Ab-ys-«n-i-9n  Mountains,  483. 
A-Ctt-pol'-cfi  (pool),  212. 
A-con-cJt'-gua  (gnfi),  266. 
A-crop'-ft-lis,  4.U,  Fig.  401. 
Ad'-9-llide,  fiOT. 
Ad't-ron'-daeks,  72. 
Ad-ri-at'-ic,  410,  422,  424,  426,  420. 
JBget^a  (i-jS'-ftn)  Sea,  428. 
Af-gAan-is-tfcn',  440. 
Af'-ri-c»,  343, 863,  308,  430, 442,  447,  4S2, 

460,  47S-4M. 
A-g«'-ve,  209. 
Agricnltiire,  67,  73,  101,   121,   167,  181, 

197,    208,    328,    347,    366,    866,     874, 

886,  306,  407,  412,  424,  462,  463,  484, 

400. 
Aiz-U-ChapeUe  (Sks-lS-sbK-pel').  402. 
Al-t-b&'-mt,  67,  98,  101,  108, 109. 

it-iM'-k»,  in-iao,  see,  Figs,  f,  o,  t. 

Al'-bs-ny,  71,  82,  M,  86. 
Al'bSrt'-f,  103, 107. 
Albnqoarqae  (U-bK-kHr'-U),  164. 
Al'-dsr-ner,  828. 

AlentUA  (UtI'-abi-ftn)  Uuida,  178. 
Al-«z-«ii'-dri-ft,  «e. 
Al-ftS'-ri-t.  868, 470,  4ST,  468. 


Alders'  (jSre),  488. 

Al'ham'-br»,  306. 

Allegheny  (a]'-«-glt-Qi),  76,  82,  193. 

Alpaca,  290,  308. 

Alps,  318,  355,  393,  405,  412,  421,  Figs. 

V,  Y. 
AI-bscb'  (sfls)  Lor-rftine',  392. 
Al-loo'-nj,  82. 
Al-v^Tft'-dO,  161. 
Am'.4-Eon,  286,  286,  203,  204,  296,  206, 

306,  476. 
A-mir'  (mer),  440. 
Am'-stsr.dam,  860,  Fig.  332. 
An'-dea  (dii),  286,  287,  288,  803,  806, 

SOe,  307,  Fig.  U. 
An-dftr'-rtt,  356,  865. 
An-drgs-cog'^D,  62. 
Angles  (ang'-gla).  327. 
Anglo-Saxon  (ang'-glo-sak'-a^n),  82T. 
Animals,  «M»,  SW-WO. 
Animala  of  North  America,  S1-9B. 
An-n^t'-A-lla,  04. 
Ann  Ar'-b^r,  140. 
Antaretle  (ui-llrk'-lik)  Ciid«,  44. 
Anthracite  coal,  4,  77,  819. 
An-tU'-1es  (lei),  314. 
Autl-tntde  winds,  346. 
Ant'-wgrp,  868,  861,  aw. 


if  li  i*ii~ii   "^r- 
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Ap-p%-lft'-chH^  Mountains,  6,  67,  76,  98. 
Ap-p%-lft'-chi-^n  Plateau,  70. 
Ap'-p§u-niue8  (nlnz),  412,  414,  416. 
A-ra'-bi-^  442,  447-448. 

Ar'-i^l  Sea,  383. 

Ar'-^rat,  444. 

Archangel  (&rk-&n'-^l),  882. 

Ar-cAi.pel'-»^0,  186,  484. 

Arc'-tic  Circle,  44,  430,  441. 

Arc'-tic  Ocean,  385. 

A-re-qoi'-pa  (rft-k6),  308. 

Ar-^en.ti'-n9  (te),  286,  896-899, 801,  358. 

Ar-i-zO'-nft,  149,  150,  151,  155,  163,  164. 

Ar'-k^-aas  (sa),  100,  110. 

Ar-me'-ni-^ns,  445. 

As-^n'-sion  (shun)  Island,  498. 

Ashe'-ville,  100. 

Ash'-l^nd,  133. 

Asia  (ftf-shi-ft),  489^70,  472,  484,  485. 

Asia  Minor,  444,  452. 

Asphaltum,  311. 

As-sin-i-boi'-ft,  197. 

As-tO'-ri-ft,  172. 

Asuncion  ({Ued6n-6^-(^n'),  300. 

A-tlM;&'-ma  Desert,  289. 

Ath'-en?,  382,  434. 

At-lan'-t^,  101,  109,  110,  113. 

At-lan'-tic  Ocean,  18,  98,  177,  193,  217, 

251,  263,  265,  206,  267,  272,  306,  300. 
AtM^  Mountains,  472,  480,  487. 
Auburn  (fi'-bdm).  Me.,  60. 
Auburn  (a'-bfirn),  N.Y.,  75,  82, 
At£ck'4»nd,  509. 
Att-gus'-t^,  6a.,  110. 
Att-gus'-t^,  Me.,  52,  60. 
Aus'-tin,  114. 

Australasia  (j^'-tr^-ft'-shi-^),  500-509. 
Aii8-tr&Mi-»,  343,  358,  460,  478,  600-507. 
Aus'.tri-(^,  391,  402,  481-486. 
Aws'-tri-ft  Hun'-gft-ry,  481-488. 
A-zores'  (zOrz)  Islands,  870. 
Az'-tecs,  31,  82,  207,  208. 

Bab'-y-lgn,  446. 
Bftg-dfid',  447. 
Bfi-hft'-m^,  216. 
Bahla  (b&-e'-tt),  296. 
Bal  -kiO,  450. 
B&-ka'  (k65),  886. 
Balearic  laleB,  869. 


Bftl-kftn'  MoontaiDS,  480. 

Bti-kftn'  Peninoola, 

Bal-lj^rat',  607. 

Bftl'-tfe  Sea,  319,  874,  380,  888,  894,  481. 

Bfil'-U-mOre,  72,  76,  82. 

Ba-lu-chia-tlin'  (155),  461,  466. 

Bananas,  99,  182, 188,  818,  216,  80],  499, 

612,  Fig.  208. 
Bang-kok',  460. 
Ban'-gOr,  52,  72. 
Bfir'-bdnry  States,  479,  487-48IL 
B&r-9^6'-n&,  369. 
B&r  Hftr'-bgr,  64,  Fig.  66. 
Barley,  126,  167, 198. 
B&r'-mgn,  402. 
Barrens,  21. 
B&'9$1, 408. 
BjHt&'-vi-^  511. 
Bath,  Me.,  52. 
B^yft'-ri-^,  402. 
Bay  City,  131. 
Beet  sugar,  161,  897,  425. 
Bel'-ftot  (or  fast),  836,  842. 
Bel'-jri-um,  318,  848,  860-864,  896,  497. 
Bel-girftde',  480. 
Belize  (bel-€z'),  218. 
Belt  of  Calms,  247,  248,  441,  FIgi.  817, 

249. 
Ben-&'-re^  458. 
Ben'-di-gO,  607. 
Ben  Nev'-is,  827. 
B^r'-b^rs,  479,  487. 
B«rg'-f  n,  377. 
B6'-ring  Sea,  178. 
B€'-ring  Straits,  178,  489. 
Berkeley  (bSrkMe),  170,  Fig.  186  ▲. 
BSrk'-shire  Hills,  49,  64. 
BSr'-lin,  899-iOO,  408,  426. 
Bgr-ma'-dft},  217. 
Berne,  409. 
Beth'-l^hem,  446,  Fig.  416. 

Bet-t§r-rft'.yi]h  l^l- 
Bey  (bft),  487. 

Bhutan  (bh5o-tftn'),  467. 
Bid'-d^fgrd,  60. 
Bil'-ling^  161,  168,  Fig.  147. 
Bing'-A^^-tgn,  88. 
Bir'-ming-ham  (b8r),  Ala.,  106. 
Bir'-ming-bam  (am).  Bag.,  888,  881 
\  T^VxxaskVstfNaootl,  4,  76,  US,  8ia 


BlMk  RaM,  270,  471. 

BUck  Sea,  883,  888,  496,  481,  444,  41^1. 

Blut  funiace,  81,  Figs.  78,  78. 

BlluardB,  126. 

Blnefields,  214. 

B6«it,  488,  489. 

BO-gO-tS',  304. 

Bok-Aft'-rJL  449. 

Bg-liv'-i-s,  291,  302,  SOI-SW. 

Bom-bft;',  467,  468. 

Boom'-s-rang,  603,  Fig.  471. 

BcT.deauz'  (dfi),  362. 

Bor'ne-C,  510. 

Boi'-ni-K,  420,  429. 

Bog'-po-niB,  429,  431. 

BOe'-l^n,  5G,  eo,  82-88,  201. 

Bnui'-f^rd,  333,  336. 

BrfiA'-min-ism,  281. 

BiU-m%-pu'-tn(  (p<)o),  451. 

Br«-zi)',  287,  288,  291,  899-998. 

Brazilian  Higbland,  287. 

Brem'-en,  300,  401. 

Bres'-Ua  (lou),  S97,  399. 

Bricks,  83,  136. 

BrWge'-pOrt,  62. 

BrindUi  (brfin'-de-se),  411. 

Bria'-t^l,  336,  340. 

Brit'-lBb  Al'-rl-cs,  488-408,  406. 

Biit'-iab  CO-luro'-bl-^  192,  197,  199. 

Brit'bh  Bm'pire,  383,  33n,  342,  456. 

Brit'ish  Guiftna  (ge-Ii'-ns),  300. 

Bril'Uh  IIon-du'-rj8  ((iOo),  213. 

Brit'-iili   Idea    (tig),   320,   8M-SH,    373, 

374,  876,  377,  466. 
Brit'48b  Straita  Settlements,  469,  460. 
Brock'^tQii,  61, 138. 
Brook'-lyn,  83,  87. 
BniDi'-wIck,  Ga.,  101. 
Brua'-s$1t,  864. 
Bacharest  (ba-kt-rest'),  481. 
Bn'-d«-peBt  (bdo),  426. 
Bnddhiam  (bda'-diam),  281,  282,  460. 
BiumoR  Aires  (b6'-uuB  &'-rii),  2DB,  200. 
Bof'-ft-IO,  78,  81,  84,  86,  184,  137. 
Bql-g&'-ri-»,  128,  430,  430. 
BolUrog,  IBS. 
Biuk'-de»-TStA  (bran),  891. 
Bflr'-llns-t^n,  09. 
Bflt'-inft,  469. 
BoUe  (Mt),  164, 1B6. 


CSd'-ii,  868. 

CUr'-A,  481,  483,  48o,  486. 

Cal-cnt'-tft,  467. 

Cal'-ga-ry,  197. 

Cal-i-ttr'-nl-ft,  36,  147,  148,  149,  150, 167, 

160,  lai,  169,  170,  171,  172.  Figs.  B, 

C,  N. 
Califomin,  U.S.S.,  171. 
Cal-li'-o,  307,  311. 
Cal'-n-met,  134. 
Cam'-bridgr,  Eng. ,  340. 
Cam'-bri(iKf,  Mms.,  63. 
Cam'-deii,  82,  «2,  03. 
Cfim'-pos,  288. 
Can'-j-da,  102-202,  343. 
Canals,  120,  304. 
C^n&'-ry  Islands,  360,  408. 
Can'-5(<r,  Tropic  ol,  242,  271,  461. 
Canning  fruit,  To,  100. 
Ctin-ti'-bri-^n  Mountains,  366,  367. 
Can'-tgn,  401,  405. 
Caoutchouc  (kuo'-chnk),  294. 
Cape  Breton  {bret'.Qn)  Island,  199. 
Cape  Col'-O-ny,  488,  489,  491,  492. 
Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  478,  497. 
Cape  Town,  485,  492. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  370,  498. 
Cap'-ri-com.  Tropic  of,  242,  287. 
Ca-rti'-cite,  301,  302. 
Caravan,  480,  481. 
Cftf-dlfr,  340. 

Car-ib-be'-ftn  Sea,  207,  214. 
Cftr-pa'-thl-gn  Mountains,  421. 
Cas-cOde'  Ranges,  149. 
Cas'-pi-9n  Sea,  332,  383,  386,  448,  460, 

451. 
CtU'-Sfl-tQn,  125. 
Cats'-kill^  73. 

Cattle  rancbiog,  126,  161,  197,  208,  297. 
Csu-ca'-eiaa  (shun)  race,  277.  278. 
Cru'-c^-sus,  StS,  883,  386. 
Cave  dweUioga,  Fig.  140. 
Cavems,  123. 

Cajruga  (ktya&'..g|)  Lake,  89. 
Qel'-fbet,  610. 

gen'-trgl  ^.-mei'-t-cti  SlS-Ufc 
Qen'-trsl  States,  llt-U«. 
Centary  plant,  900. 
gey-Ion',  461,  Uft. 
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Channel  Islands,  828. 

Chftrle^'-tgn,  S.C.,  101,  104,  108. 

Charlotte  (shar'-lot),  110. 

Charlottetown,  198. 

Chat-t^noo'-g^,  108,  109,  110. 

Chautaaqua  (sh^-ta'-kw^)  Grape  Belt,  75. 

Chel'-«ea  (si),  63. 

Chem'-nitz  (nits),  397. 

Ches'-ft-peake  Bay,  10,  72. 

Ches'-tSr,  92. 

Cheyenne  (shI-en'),  169. 

Chi-ca'-gO  (sh§),  84,  106,  111,  129,  131, 

187-139,  140,  141. 
Chile  (chilM),  263,  288,  289,  308,  80&-311. 
Chim-bO-rft'-zO,  306. 
Ohl'-n^,  187,  369,  441,  462,  460-466. 
Chl-nese'  (nez)  Empire,  460-466. 
Chino  (che'-no),  161. 
Chris-ti-a'-ni-a,  377. 
Christian  Religion,  281. 
Cin-cAO'-n^  (chin),  307. 
gin-9in-na'-ti,  126,  136,  143. 
Circle  City,  180. 
Cities,  occupations  of,  826-281. 
Clays,  83-135. 
Cleve'-l^nd,  84,  134,  140. 
ClifiE  dwellings,  Fig.  149. 
Climate,  49,  71,  99,  119,  150,  177,  180, 

184,  187,  193,  200,  213,  287,  292,  296. 
Clyde,  Fig.  319. 
Coal,  2,  76,  108,  132,  155,  189,  199,  226, 

296,  Figs.  220,  221. 
Coal  Period,  2,  319. 
Coastal  Plains,  67,  98. 
Coastal  Ranges,  149. 
CO'-cOa,  189,  213,  296,  300,  301,  303,  304, 

306. 
Cocoanuts,  99, 106, 182, 188, 189,  216,  469. 
Cod,  66,  178,  195. 
Coffee,  181,  184,  189,  209,  213,  296,  296, 

298,  300,  301,  303,  304,  306,  306,  308, 

447,  468,  490,  497,  511,  512,  Figs.  200, 

203. 
Cold  Pole,  441. 

Colleges,  63,  89,  93,  114,  139,  140,  170. 
Cb-\iSgne\  392,  397,  401,  402. 
C5-15n',  214. 

CO-Iom'-bH  OdDA)i  302,  803,  804-806. 
CoI^rft'-d6,  149, 164, 165, 16^,  1«^,  ^M», 

890,  Fig.  L. 


\ 


Col-9-r&'-d6  Can'-yQR,  165,  Fig.  L. 

Col-Q-r&'^O  Plateau,  140,  152. 

Col-9>r&'^6  Springs,  169. 

Col-os-sg'-am,  417,  Fig.  886. 

CO-lum'-bi-^,  District  of,  94. 

C6-lum'-bi-a,  S.C,  110. 

C^lum'-bi-»  Plateau,  149. 

CO-lum'-bus,  Ga.,  110. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  148. 

Commerce,  229, 230, 343, 862, 887, 401 ,  425. 

Commons,  House  of,  844. 

Comstock  Lode,  153. 

Concord  (kong'-kord),  N.H.,  54. 

Con-nect'-i-cut,  62. 

Con-nect'-i-cut  River,  62. 

Con^tan-ti-nO'-ple,  388,  426,  481,  444. 

Continental  climate,  441. 

CO-p§n-hft'-g§n,  380. 

Copper,  134,  135,  152,  154,  155,  181. 

Coral  islands,  99,  216. 

Coral  reefs,  501,  510. 

Cor'-cor-an,  161. 

Cor-dil-ler'-as  (yft'-r^s),  5. 

Cor'-do-bft,  299. 

Com,  29,  81,  107,  124-126,  198,  208. 

Cos'-sacks,  386,  442. 

Cos'-ta  Ri'-cS  (re),  218. 

Co-t6-pax'-i,  305. 

Cotton,  102-104,  114,  209,  213,  214,  22% 

300,  306,  307,  867,  886,  413,'  448,  46^ 

484,  488,  Figs.  93,  94,  95. 
Cotton  gin,  110. 

Cotton  manufacturing,  60,  109,  110. 
Coun'-^il  BlufEs,  142. 
Country,  occupations  of,  222-228. 
Crete,  434. 
Crip'-ple  Creek,  154. 
Ca'-b^  106,  180-184. 
Cuzco  (c6os'-c5),  308. 
Cyclonic  storms,  257-259,  321. 
Czar  (zSr),  385. 

Dairying,  78-74,  879,  505. 

Dal'-lfts,  114. 

D^mas'-cus,  446. 

Dan'-Qbe,  402, 408, 421, 426, 428, 429,480. 

Dan'-ville,  74. 

Dftr-d^nnelles',  420. 

D&r'4ing  River,  600. 


Dead  Sn,  MS. 

Del-«^'^  Bay,  MS. 

I)el'-4-wue,  76,  Sa,  98. 

Del'-t-wan  B»j,  16. 

DelU,  483,  484. 

Ben'-mlirk,  374,  S75,  S79-U1. 

Den'-Tfr,  157,  169. 

Dependencies  of  United  SUtes,  1T7-1M. 

BesertiR,  441,  477.  480-481. 

D$-troit',  84,  184,  140. 

Diamouda,  296,  491,402. 

Dikes,  349. 

DlBtrict  ol  CO-lum'-bi-*,  91. 

Douio  (doQ'-rO),  S70. 

IW-vBr,  N.H.,61. 

DrejMen,  807, 400,  401,  Fig.  309. 

Drift,  14. 

Day-lin,  342. 

Dulnth  CdQJaath'),  M.  128,  131, 183, 136, 

200. 
Duma,  386. 
Dim^lee',  342. 
DOr'-ban,  493. 
DorA'-ftiDi  10S<  110. 
Dut£h,  347, 348,  360, 479,  488,  489. 
Dutch  Guiana  (ge^'-n»},  800,  360. 

Earthquake*,  801,  370,  440,  466. 

Earth,  daily  motion  of,  239. 

Earth,  yearly  motion  of,  240. 

Eaat  In'-dief,  360,  508-611. 

Ebro  (e'-brO),  366. 

Ecuador  (ek'-wK-dOr),  802, 106-308. 

Eddies  in  ocean,  268,  264. 

Edinbai^  (ed'-u-bnr-fl),  S41,  S42,  383. 

E'-^t,  333,  446,  481~Ue. 

E-iiyp'-tian   (ihon)    Sn-din'   (sR),  479, 

.  481,406. 
El'-be,  899,  401, 426. 
El'-bfT'f eld,  402. 
El-braz'  (bt€&z),  883. 
Eleraton,  141. 
BJiz'-t-bfth,  83. 
El-mr-tt,  82. 
El  PV-ta,  114. 

Eng'-lUnd  (lug),  827,  S8S,  888,  886,  SST. 
Eng'.Udi  (ing),  84-88,  480. 
E'.^nl-iioz,  S4S. 
S'-rla  Ctaiai,  84-86, 101. 
B'^le,  Lak^  76,  B4. 


G'-rte,  Pa.,  82. 

EritT«a  (ft-rif-ti^),  400. 

Engebli^  (erts'-gs^ieT-gs},  308. 

Es'-U-mO},  30,  202,  Flga.  189,  191, 192,  F. 

Ea'-sen,  402. 

G-thi.5'-pl-»n),  276. 

Euphrates  (Q-fr&'-tAz),  443,  446,  446. 

EuiasU  (a-ra'-8bi-»),  430. 

Europe  (Q'-rup),  817-486. 

ET'-»n}-ville,  144. 

Ev'-Sr-est,  Mt,  440. 

Exports  of  United  State*,  829,  694-8S8, 


F^'-l^d  Islands,  311. 

FaU  line,  07,  06. 

Fall  River,  61,62. 

Fft'-roe  Islands,  3B0. 

Fanning  (see  Agriculture). 

Fear,  Cape,  09. 

F6'.tUh,  278,  Fig.  278. 

Fez,  488. 

Fiji  (fe'-Jfl),  612,  Rg.  480. 

Fin'-iftDd,  817, 389. 

Fishing  66,  72, 172, 178, 106, 360, 376,  380, 

413,  438,  463,  460. 
FiUh'-bflig,  62. 
Fiume  (fe'-e&.mS),  426. 
Fjords  ((yflrdff),  377,  Rg.  366. 
Flax,  336. 
Flor'-jn^e,  418. 
Flor'-i-da,  4,  99,  100,  106,  107. 
Flour-millR,  141,  SB8. 
Forests,  tropical,  294. 
For-m6'-e«,  406. 
Fort  Worth,  114. 
Fo'-rum,  417. 

Frtin^,  216,  861-863,  890,  368,  424. 
Fnink'-fgrt,  402. 

French,  33,  34,  86,  86, 113,  103,  100. 
French  Guiana  (ge-fi'-oft),  300. 
French  Iii'h16  Cbt'-nft,  450. 
Fralt^  74-76, 106,  12],  167,  160, 161, 189, 

186,  198,  199,  909,  294,  206,  398,  804, 

488,447,606. 
Fnoku  (fgy-ekoo),  464, 
ForMata,  178,  in. 


GfrJq>'-fr«fla  LdandiK  811. 


Gal'-i 


1,  114. 


Gui'-^  461,  4&3,  464,  467,  46g. 
Ga-ronre',  302. 
Ge-ne'-Ti,  408. 
Gene'-T^  La^e,  362,  408. 
OBn-9-&,407  416,418. 
Grfr-gi-s,    01,107,  109,110. 
GSr'-m»n  Af'-ri-cg,  ■l',t3. 
(^r'-msn  Empire,  890-408,  411. 
GSr'-in^ny,  318,  321),  348,  310,  361,  3fl2, 
373,300-103. 

Gl-brtil'-tsr  3A6. 

Glacial  Period,  8,11,  12-15,310,332. 
(il&'-cier  (shier),  13,  332,  303. 
Glaa'-gOio,  3.13,  334,  330,  941. 
GlouccBlcr  (glos'-UT),  64,  60.  Fig.  53. 
Gold,  108,   147,  148,  152,    IBS,   164,  170, 

180,  189,  2^1,  303,  304,  309,  308,  401, 

603,  606,  rigs.  224,  225. 
Goldfleld,  153. 
GOlft'-en-bOrs,  37ft. 

GriUiiii'-ds,  am. 

Grand  Canal,  4I». 

Qraud  Rapids,  131. 

Granite,  53, 108,  13^. 

GrapeB,7.'),  123, 1111,108,208,366,300,407, 

413, 424, 433, 444. 445,  487, 400,  Fig.  A. 
GravitaUoii,  241,  242. 
Grazing,  107,  327,  :)35,  300,  380,  306,  400, 

605,600. 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  501 . 
Great  Basin,  140,  161. 
Great  Britain  (brii'-n),  102, 216,  8ae-8«, 

300,  303,  462,  456,  460. 
Great  Lakes.  14,  70,  llfl,  104. 
Great  Plains,  12(1,  140. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  150. 
Great  Wall,  China,  401,  Fig.  482. 
Grii^e,  420,  43S-184. 
Greeks,  433,  434. 
Greeley,  160. 
Green'-I»nd,  13,  203.  380. 
Green  Mountains,  60, 64. 
Green'-Tille,  110. 
Green'-iricli,  840. 
Grims'-by  3iO. 

Guadalquivir  (gwfi-diil-kl.Ter'),  806,  867. 
Guadeloupe  (pi'-dvl«<p''),  1^*- 
Guam  (gwUn),  187- 


OH«-l£-nitt'-l»,  213. 

Gaa;aqnil  (gwl-il-kel'),  800. 

Gvtm'-ety,  326. 

Guiana  (gC-Jl'-nft),  SOa 

Gaiana  Uighlands,  266,  800. 

Guinea  (giu'-j),  369,  407. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  9,  214. 

Gulf  Stream,  60,  OtP,  9H-S86,  267,  968. 

Guth'-tie,  115. 

Uigue,  The,  350. 

HSf'-ti,  180,  207,  ai8. 

Halibut,  66,  176. 

Hal'-i-faic,  105,  202- 

Ham'-bOrg,  300,  31«,  3»0,  401. 

Ilam'-il-ton,  Bermuda,  217. 

Ham'-il-ton,  Cal.,  161. 

Ham'-il-ton  Bay,  172. 

ilaiii'-u>er-fest.  Fig.  358. 

JIttn-kau'  (koii)   465. 

Hio-'-rls-bflrp,  82,  92. 

Il&rt'-fgn],  62. 

Hat'-tir-se,  Cape,  90. 

llj-van'-ft,  181,  182,  Fig.  168. 

IIlI'  v..T-Aill.  01    138,  Fig.  G, 

Havre   i>v'rj,:iJH,3(JL'. 

Hawaiian  (hlk-wB'-ygn)  Islands,  106,  181- 

1S6. 
Heat  F.qualor,  247,  Figs.  266,  266. 
Heathens,  278,  261. 
He'-brgn,  446. 
Heo'-lft,  Mt.,  381. 
llel'-e-n^,  164. 
Itel'-ljs,  432 
Ftol'-ei[ig-fOt3,389. 
Honip.   SB. 
Hflr.cu-la'-n6-um,  415. 
Herzegovina  (bert-sf-gO-ve'-nS), 420,420. 
Hilo  {h6'-16),  185. 
Ilim-ii'-lij-ys.  440,  451,  463,  466. 
Ilin'-dus  (diTi;     456. 
H6-Sng'-h0,  461. 
HO'-bO-kfu,  82,  S3,  87. 
Hogs,  107,  121,  124,  186.  ISO,  490. 
Hoi'-l^nd,  819,  8W  3B0,  382,  SSS. 
Holy  Land,  445. 
HBI'-yOke,  53. 
Hon-.du'.t»«{da5),213. 
Kong'-kong,  466. 
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Horse  Latltudw,  247,  24S,  SST,  412. 

Jei'-jey  lalands,  S28.                                                   1 

Horaes.  107.  Vil.  122. 

Je-ru'-sa-iEin(ro&),448.                                             1 

Hotts'-loo,  ]14. 

Jews,  281,  416.                                                           J 

H5'-vaa,  408. 

Jlii-rlk'-i-jl>a.  Fig.  44U.                           ^^^J 

Hud'-BQn  Bay,  lOD. 

Jo-hSn'-nes-btlrg  (y6),  4111.                     ^^^^1 

Hu<i'-son  River,  71,  83,  84,  85.  87. 

Jop'-lin,  136.                                               ^^^^1 

Hull,  8-30.  330,  340. 

Jop'.pj,  44C.                                                ^^H 

Huii'-ga.ry,  424.  429. 

Jor'-dan,  445.                                         ^^^H 

HQ'-rQt.,  Lake,  137. 

Juneau  (joo-nO'),  179. 

Iceberg,  18,  204. 

Ice'-Ijud,  373,  381. 

Jungles,  453. 

I'-dft-hO,  149,  166. 

Jat'-land,  376.                                             ^^^H 

Immigranta,  87. 

Imports  of  United  States,  ISt-SU. 

^^^1 

iDcaa  (iag'-k»s),  291,  306,  307,  808. 

KiUnrkns,  Figs,  273,  FF.                          ^^^H 

In'-di-ft,  4,  333,  343,  447,  4S1-1S8,  478. 

Kan'-fas,  126,  120,  142.                              ^^^H 

In-di-an'-»,  7fl.  110, 126,  130, 144. 

Kan'-9M  City,  120, 142.                          ^^^1 

In'-di-tQ  Ocean,  472. 

K^ttih'.<]m,  60,  63,  Fig.  04.                    ^^^H 

In-di-!(n-ap'-(^liB,  88,  144. 

Ken-ns-bec',  62.                                          ^^^H 

In'-di-9DS,    American,   80-88,    116.   277, 

Ken-tuck'-7,  107,  123,  143.                     ^^^1 

278,  201,  Fig.  D. 

Key  West,                                              ^^^H 

Indian  Territory,  116. 

Khedive  (ke^Sv'},  48G,  486.                    ^^^H 

In'-dd-Chl'.n>,  863,  US-UO. 

Khiva  (ke'-v&),                                       ^^^H 

In'-dua,  451,  468. 

KU-l-mllu'-jJi-rO,  472.                              ^^^H 

I'-O-tBj,  128,  135,  142. 

KiUUr'-ney  Lakes,  Hg.  820.                     ^^^H 

Iquique  (frkP'-ka),  310. 

Kim'-ber-ley,  401,  493,  Fig.  4S2.                ^^H 

King'-stQn,  Jamaica,  216.                           ^^^^| 

387,  Figs.  72,  73. 

Ki-O'-tfl  (k6),  470.                                        ^^^H 

Iron  ore,  80,  81,  108,  100,  181, 100,  Figs. 

K1o[i'-dIke,  170.  100.                                    ^^H 

222,  228. 

Knui'-ville  (nox),  100.                            j^^^H 

Irawadi  (i-rft-wtt'-dl),  466. 

Kon'-gO  River,  363, 472, 476, 403,  Fig.  ^Oi^^^H 

Ireland  (I'-«r.l|pd),  326,  827,  SH-SSB, 

Kon'-gfl  Slate,  364,  40T.                              ^^^P 

337,  342. 

KOnlgBberg  (ke'-nlgs-berg),  882.               ^^H 

ir-kuuk'  (kootak),  461. 

KO-re'-»,  400.                                                ^^H 

Irrigation,  157,  168,  160,  208. 

Kre'-Ield  (kr&),  402.                                    ^^H 

fch'-pem-lng,  183. 

Kurile  (koo'-ril)  klands,  406.              .    ^^^^ 

l'-«6-tbSnaj,  371,  272. 

Italian  SomalUand,  4TQ. 

Lab-ra-dOr',  16,  102,  207.                            ^^^H 

-n'^l.ly,402,411-«B,424. 

Ith'-i-cft,  78,  89. 

266,267.                                              .    ^^M 

Lacblne  (UnehSn')  Rapid*,  200.             ^^^V 

Jack'-wn-Tille,  lOO,  101, 106. 

Lf^rOHM',  181.                                     ^^^H 

J»-mai'.c»,  180,  216. 

Lft-drfloea',  186.                                      ^^^1 

Ja-pan',  266,  889,  4S8,  450,  «M-«e. 

Lag'-cfla-tSr.  76.                                     ^^^1 

U  Fa>'  (ptth),  800.                              ^^^1 

Ji'-vt,  8M,  610,  «I1. 

Upland,  87S.                                         ^^H 

U  FUf-U,  WO.                                 .     ^^^1 

Jii'^eyCiiy, «,«,«. 

Ui'.Vmte.UA.                                 ^^^p 
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Li  Salle',  34. 

Lat'-i-tQde,  4(M1. 

Law'-ren9e,  61. 

Lead,  186,  152,  164,  156,  211. 

Lead'-ville,  164. 

Leather  manufacturing,  61. 

Leeds,  333,  336. 

Leicester  (les'-tSr),  333. 

Leipzig  (lip'-tsig),  400. 

Leith  (Ieth),342. 

Lemons,  106,  157. 

Lena  Hiver,  441. 

Leon  (la-6n'),  Fig.  201. 

L6'-6-p6ld-vaie,  472,  493. 

Lesser  An-til'-le^,  216. 

Levee  (le-vfi'  or  lev'-i),  112. 

Lew'-is-tgn,  60. 

Lex'-ing-tgn,  123. 

Li-b€'-ri-^,  497. 

Lib'-y-^n  Desert,  479. 

Liechtenstein  (Iek-t$n-stin'),  426. 

Lifege  (li-azhO,  354. 

Li'-mft  (16),  307,  Fig.  299. 

Limestone,  80,  81,  108,  123,  132. 

Limoges  (le-mozh'),  362. 

Lincoln  (ling'-kgn),  142. 

Linen,  335,  336. 

Lis'-bgn,  369,  370. 

Little  Rock,  110. 

Liv'-6r-pool,  336,  340. 

Lla'-ma,  290,  308,  Fig.  301. 

Lla'-nO,  288,  301 . 

lAXjk'-pOrt,  86,  Fig.  61. 

LMz,  389. 

Lof-(5'-den  Islands,  376. 

Loire  (Iwfir),  360,  361. 

London    (lun'-dun),   330,   336,   887-889, 

840. 
Lon^-g:i-tade,  41^8. 
Lords,  House  of,  344. 
Los  Al-am-i'-tOs,  161. 
Los  Angeles   (Sn'-gel-es),  147,  151,  Fig. 

144,  153,  164. 
Louisiana  (Ido-C-zi-an'-^),  104,  106,  110. 
Louisville  (loo'-is-vil),  120,  126,  143. 
Louren^o  Marquez  (lO-ren'-s()  m&r'-kes), 

493. 
Xouyre  (l56vr),  861. 
Low  Coontries,  819. 
JLOw^-eU,  61,  62. 


Lower  Guinea,  407. 

Low  Pressure  Areaa,  266,  267. 

La-99me',  Lake,  409,  Fig.  880. 

Luck'-now,  468. 

Lumbering,  60-68,  72,  100-101,  180-181, 

150-167,   Figs.  40,  02,   117,  118,  180, 

140,  143. 
Luz'-em-bilrg,  300. 
Lu-zon'  (loo),  186,  180, 100. 
Lynch'-burg,  74. 
Lynn,  61, 138. 
Lyon  (ll-9n'),  862. 

M^ken'-zie  River,  103. 

Mackerel,  67. 

Ma'cQU,  101,  110. 

Mad-Qngas'-oftr,  863,  408. 

Ma^ei'-r$  Islands,  370,  408. 

Moras',  468. 

M^rid',  Columbia,  303. 

M^rid',  Spain,  867-368,  387. 

M^^l'-l^n  Strait,  208. 

Ma-guey'  (gwft),  200. 

Magyars  (mod'yorz),  423. 

M&in  River,  402. 

Maine,  50,  62,  63,  66,  60,  156. 

Mal'-^gft,  360. 

MS^lfty'  Peninsula,  468-460. 

M^-l&ys',  188,  468,  460,  600,  610. 

Mftl'-den,  63. 

Mam'-mgth  Cave,  123. 

M^n&'-os,  293. 

Man'-chestSr,  Eng.,  833,  886. 

Man'<chea-ter,  N.H.,  60,  62. 

Man'-d^lay,  456. 

Man-di-d'-C{^,  294. 

Man-g6,  453. 

Man-hat'-t^n  Island,  88. 

M9.nil'.ft,  186,  187,  189, 190,  611. 

Man-i-t6'-bft,  192,  197,  Fig.  lOa 

Mankind,  876-878. 

Manufacturing,  69,  lOS-110,  223,  208, 
331-334,  348,  362,  867^360,  867,  379, 
386,  396--397,  407,  414,  425,  464. 

M&-(^'-ri9,  608. 

Marble,  63,  64. 

Mariposa  Grove,  160,  Fig.  162. 

Marquette  (mftr-kef),  133. 

Maiseille  (miir-B&l'),  862. 


Wr^t^lqae'  (tiSk),  9U,  919. 
Ibi'-T'ltnd  (nur),  7S. 

An'-Wttt  (aba),  U. 


HU'-tSr-honi,  Fig.  879. 

MM'-nt  Lft'Hk  184. 

KkuritJiu  (mih-rlah'-l-tu),  4M. 

Heo'-otiMS. 

Hed'-I-UT-rB'-n^n,  SSO,  823,  868,  411, 

412,  428,  439,  448,  444,  447,  479,  482, 

483,  484,  487,  497,  fi04. 
Hel'-bonme  (bSm),  607. 
Hem'-phia,  101,  110,  118. 
Merced  River,  169. 
Mer'-l-den,  62. 
Her'-ii-mftc  River,  61. 
MM^p(M<'-mi-«,  44S,  446. 
Hetal  inaDafacturiDg,  61,  62. 
HeU,803. 
Hez'-i-cfl,  Wn-SU. 
Hes'-i-cdClty,  207,  211. 
Hei'-l-cO,  Golf  of,  g,  214. 
BUchM-g»n    (mi^),    123,    130,  181,  133, 

184,  186,  166. 
Hich'-i-gko,  Lake,  139,  187, 189, 140. 
JUddle  AUaDtio  SUkia,  97-06. 
Hl-U'-dO,  467,  468,  469. 
Hl-Un',  412,  418. 
Hilk,  68,  73,  121. 
Hil-vftii'-kee,  120, 18«. 
Min-M-tOif-a  (m«ii),  186. 
Mining,  76,  106,  181,  162,  179,  109,  210, 
830,  862,  867,  367,  878,  880,  896,  413, 
434,  468,  460,  491,  606. 
HInlrtera,  Britlah,  344. 
Hiti-n&.ap'-0-lla,  126,  181,  141. 
Min-D»«S'-tt,  14, 110, 126, 180,  181,  184, 

186,  141. 
HiqaeloD  (mek'-lon),  103. 
MlT  Cmfir),  886. 
MlMlMtp'^  Rinr,  0,  08, 106,  IIS,  110, 

140. 
ltl»A4lp>S)l,  State,  110. 
Hto«ra'-ri  (ess)  Blver,  186, 143. 
MlMon'^l,  8Utt,  110, 186, 140, 141. 
UA-UlB'  CMOt  101, 110. 
M«'-cA*,  447. 
HUwm'-m*4|0|,  100, 181, 439,  481.  «4, 

4M.  448,  4M,  489,  487,  488. 
V^-bxwk  Blrar,  70. 


H6-iUHl'-ii(ck,  ML,  79. 

Moi^fO'-U-ft,  400. 

Moii-g6'-U-4ii(,  377,  886,  438,  466,  4S0, 

462,467. 
Hoii-rO'-Ti-«,  407. 
Mon-SSSn',  260,  260,  261,  461,  46a 
Hon<tii'-n»,  164,  166, 161. 
Hoot  Blanc  (mfta  blon),  366,  461. 
Hon-te-ne'-grO  (nS),  426,  428. 
Monterey  Bay,  172. 
Mon-te-Tid'-e-o,  300. 
M((nt-gom'-5-ry,  101,  110. 
Montr-re-sl',  86,  105,  200,  201,  202,  412. 
Mooi?,  368. 
Md-raine',  14. 
Mor'-mgof,  160. 
M6-roc'-c6,  369,  479,  460. 488. 
HO'-rOa,  190. 
Mos'-cOw,  SB8,  367. 
HOir  Glacier,  178. 
MD'-nicA,  402,  403. 
Mur'-rty  Ri»er,  600,  606. 

NS-gO'.ya,  47a 
Nao-tnck'-et,  40. 
NB'-pl«},  414, 416. 
Nar-i>g&D'sett  Bay,  64. 
Nasb'-O-*,  61. 
Naoh'-Tille,  113. 


NU'-B 


I,  216. 


NiUt&l',  490,  403. 

Natural  gae,  78,  79,  183. 

Nu'-t-reth,  446. 

Ne-braa'-l4, 120,  143. 

Nebraska,  U.S.8.,  171. 

Negroea,  276,  478,  490,  493. 

Ne-pU',  467. 

Netb'^-lftnda,  M6-SM,  SGI,  368. 

Ne-Tll'-d»,  149,  160,  168. 

New'-ilik,  82,  88. 

New  Bed'-fgtd,  ei,  62. 

New  Bmni'-wlok,  103,  194,  108. 

New  Cal-e-dC-ni-f,  613. 

New  EngUnd  States,  »-«4. 

Naw'-foaDd.Jtnd,  16,  66,  IBi-ML 

New  Owk-tA-mC-U,  318. 

N«w  Onine*  (gin'-i),  808,  COO. 

New  Hamp'-diin,  4»,  W^«&,«i^%^• 

Hsu  ^-^«a,n. 


\  ^^m^-vm  *    Ki->.         -»■ 
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New  JSr'-sey,  75,  80,  82,  83,  87,  92. 

New  Mex'-iH^,  147,  166,  163,  164. 

New  Or'-le-^ns,  34, 104, 105, 110, 111-118, 

114. 
New'-p6rt  News,  71. 
New'-pOrt,  R.I.,  64. 
New  South  W&les,  603,  506,  507. 
New  York  City,  67,  81,  88-89,  92,  93. 
New  York  State,  16,  71,  72,  73,  74,  76,  80, 

81,  82,  89. 
New  Zea'-l^nd,  508-509. 
Nl-ag'-^r-a  Falls,  16,  70,  87,  472,  Figs.  66, 

74,  H. 
Nice  (nes).  Fig.  340. 
Nr-g5r,  363,  476,  493. 
NI'-g5r  Territories,  495. 
Nij'-ni  (nezh),  Nov'-g6-rod,  387. 
Nile,  472,  476,  481-483,  493. 
Nineveh,  446. 
Nip-on',  466. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  310. 
NOm'-adg,  448,  Fig.  449. 
N6me  City,  180. 
NOr'-fgrn,  72,  96. 
Nor'-m^nj,  327. 
Nor'-ris-town,  92. 
North  America,  1,  47,  192,  219,  439,  441, 

460. 
North  Atlantic  Eddy,  863. 
North  Cape,  Fig.  267. 
North  Carolina,  98, 100, 101, 102, 107, 110. 
North  Dakota,  126,  126,  Figs.  112,  113. 
North  Sea,  360,  .S94. 

Nor'-way,  317,  878-378,  379, 380,  306,  424. 
N6'-vft  ScO'-tia  (shft),    16,    192,  196,  198, 

199. 
NQ'-rem-b^rg,  403. 
Ny-Ss'-sa,  Lake,  497. 

Oak'-l^nd,  170. 

0'-a-s6?,  480,  482,  484. 

Oats,  126,  197. 

Ob'-e-lisk,  484. 

Ocean  Currents,  263-268. 

O'-der,  399. 

O-des'-sj,  388,  426. 

Og'-den,  169. 

O'hV-a,  74,  76,  79,  119,  121, 128, 126,  130, 

132,  140,  143,  ¥ig.  107. 
Ohio  River,  Figs.  119, 140. 


OU  City,  79. 

Ok-lft-hO'-m{^,  114,  115. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  71. 

0-l6-an',  79. 

0-m^h&,  129,  142. 

On-t&'-ri-6,  Lake,  75. 

Ontario,  Province,  192,  198. 

O-pOr'-tO,  363,  370. 

Orange  Free  Stote,  489. 

Orange  River,  492. 

Oranges,  99,  106,  167,  160,  182,  209,  Fig 

144. 
Orbit  of  Earth,  241. 
Or'-€-gon,  149,  160,  166,  170,  172. 
Oregon,  U.S.S.,171. 
0-ri-n0'-c6,  286,  301,  302. 
O-ri-zft'-ba,  206. 
O-fa'-kft,  469. 
Osh'-kosh,  131. 
Ot'-t^-w^,  192,  195,  201. 
Ot'-tO-m^n  Empire,  429, 481-48S,  444-448. 
Ox'-fgrd,  340. 
Oxnard,  161. 
Oysters,  71,  330. 


Pfir^if'-ic  Currents,  966,  267,  268. 

Pacific,  Islands  of,  612. 

Pacific  Ocean,  18,  177,  184,  193,  251,266, 

267,  285,  382,  460,  517. 
Pft-gO'-dS,  Figs.  426,  429,  430. 
Pa'-g6  Pa'-go,  186. 
Pft-l5r'-mO,  418. 
Pal'-e^tlne,  446,  446. 
Pam'-pfts,  288,  296. 
Pan-a-mft',  304. 
Pan-5-ma'  Canal,  214. 
Pan-^ina'  IstA'-mus,  18,  304. 
Pa-r&',  296. 

Pa'-ra-guay  (gwl),  300. 
Pa'-rfi.guay  (gwi)  tea,  800. 
P&-ra-na',  293,  299,  300. 
Par'-is,  868,  860-862,  426. 
PfirMi-a-ment,  344. 
Pat-a-gO'-ni-ft,  288,  298. 
Pat'-6r-86n,  83. 
Pftw-tuck'-et,  61. 
Peat,  319,  335. 
Pe-king',  441,  460,  466,  466. 
Y^biviv-ayl-vft'-ni-^,  4,  68,  65,  70, 72,  74,  75. 
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Pe-not'-Bcot,  62, 

Pen-s^^O'-la,  101. 

Pt-t''-ri-st.  125,  126. 

Pepper,  188,  SIO. 

PeMSm-bu'-cU  Cb»),  296. 

PST'-eU  (Bbl-«.),  442,  444,  MI-44B. 

PS-ni'  (res),  £91,  302,  SOS,  30I-309. 

PeraTiBD  b»rk,  307. 

Petroleum,  TB,  70, 106, 133,  189,  Figg.  71, 

89. 
Phil-t-del'-phi-t,  82,  83,  OS-98. 
FhUippine  Iskodi  (SlMp-piD),  105,  171, 

lae-lM,  610,  611. 
Pbcenii,  164. 

Pfed'-mont  FIfttean,  67,  08. 
PUitDS,  400. 
I^lgrims,  347. 
Pt-roe'-us,  434. 
Piaa.  (pe'-z9).  Fig.  384. 
Pltu'-barg.  76,  78,  82,  83,  02,  111,  14S. 
Fl&nU,  S0-B9,  S8S-U9,  M1-4U,  477,  902. 
Plft'-tS,  298,  299. 
Pft,  412,  418,  461. 
Ptf-lftud,  380,401,421. 
Pom-pe'-ii  (pft-yfl),  416. 
Ponje  (or  pon'-tb^),  184. 
PoDt-cblLi^nun',  Lake,  112. 
Popocatepetl  (pO-pC-cat^-pt-t'l),  206. 
POit'  au  (0)  Prinze,  216. 
Port  Costa,  22S. 
Pon'-lftnd,  He.,ra,e2. 
PflrtMjnd,  Ore.,  172. 
POr'lfl  Rl'-oO  (le),  106,  1M»-1H  207. 
Pen  Si^d  (eft^')'  *^ 
FOrta'-moDtb,  Eng.,  8S7. 
FOrta'-moath,  N.H.,  62. 
POr'-tfl-gftl,  366,  806,  367,  989-870,  487. 
PA'-fen,  808. 
Potatoes,  20,  68,  76,  217,  300,  320,  336, 

848,  378,  886, 896. 
Ptt-tO'-mgc  Rlvw,  70. 
Pota'-dlm,  400. 

PottetT,  88,  136,  362,  379,  463,  470. 
Pon^ikeepale  (pS-klp'-d),  08. 
Prtgve,  426,  426. 
Pratriea,  110. 
pT«wott,lM. 
PrerailiDg  WnteriiM,  SM,  H7,  848,  S68, 

867,  987,  MS,  SSI,  atS,  88S,  SS7,  M6, 

Ml. 


Pribilof  (pr«-b*-loy')  Ifilands,  178. 

Prime  Minister,  844. 

PriacB  Edward  Island,  10-2,  105,  108. 

Prov'-l-denca,  61,  62. 
Pro?'-in5»-town,  66. 
Pruuia  (pnuih'-}),  391,  304,  400. 
Paebla  (pweb'-la),  212, 
Pueblo  (pweb'-lO),  31,  166,  160. 
Pueblo  Indiana,  31,  164,  207. 
Pll'-Jtet  Sound,  10,  173. 
PygmieB,  493,  404,  406. 
Pyramids,  Fip.  448,  462,  DD. 
I^r'.S-nees,  318,  365,  885. 

Qnairying,  53,  59,  108,  418. 
Que-bec',  102,  201. 
Que-bec',  Province  of,  102,  194. 
Queena'-land,  503,  605, 
Queens'-town,  342. 
Quin'-cy  (zi),  Mass.,  64. 
Quinine,  307. 
Quito  (ke'-ta),  306. 


Railnays,  63,  «e,  02,  120,  187,  178,  208, 
284,  285,  296,  SOt,  337,  840,  363,  368,  ' 
368,  370,  387,  390,  407,  408,  426,  454, 
460,  486,  497,  607,  600,  Fig.  237. 

Rain,  MS-861, 

Rain  BelU,  H»M1. 

R^'-leigh  (li),  110. 

Rancbing,  126.  161,  107,  208,  200,  207, 
200,  300,  310,  604,  606. 

Rangoon,  466. 

Rawhide,  163. 

Reod'-ing,  82. 

Red  River,  126,  167,  108. 

Red  Sea,  439, 

ReichBtag  (riks'-tttg),  301,  Fig.  800. 

Religion,  278-8TB. 

Reunion,  408. 

Revolation  of  E«rth,  H0-B41. 

RAIne,  346,  850,  861,  862,  308,  401,  408, 
408. 

RbOde  T^-i^ai,  61,  62. 

BAflDB,  360,  860,  861, 868. 

Blae,  104, 186, 188,  MO,  SS8,  800, 418,  iGSi 
464,  468,  460,  486,  4SD,  611.  Vlg.  171. 

Bioh'-nond,  74,  SI. 
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Rigi  (tv-efi),  uu,  *». 

BlodeJNiefn>(rt'-&^zlilL-iit'-A-rO),  »S. 

Bio  (tT-O)  Qnnde,  161. 

RfiHI'iiOke',  SS. 

Boch'-wtft,  76. 

Rock'-;  MoanUina,  149, 161,  Ftg.  181. 

BO'-m^a  Empire,  411,  417,  444. 

Ra'-in»nB,  S2T,  366,  4S3. 

Rome,  411,  416-117,  420,  438. 

Rome,  Oo.,  109. 

RO-flU'-ri-O,  2QS. 

Rotation  of  Earth,  S39. 

Rot'-tSr-duD,  360. 

Booen  (rSa'-on),  368,  362. 

Rou-m&'-ni-B  (roo),  42S,  429,  430,  431. 

Bubber,  218,  2fl6,  800,  306,  407. 
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ASIDE   TO   THE   TEACHER 

You  will  find  this  little  Siii)pl(3ineiit  a  very  inadequate  thing. 
The  reafion  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  80  few  pages  to  give  an  adequate  treatment  of  a  state  so  large,  so 
varied,  so  wonderful,  as  California. 

So  do  not  get  it  into  your  liead  for  a  moment  that  what  is  here 
set  down  is  all  your  young  people  need  to  know  of  their  home  land, 
or  that  your  work  is  done  when  you  have  taught  this  and  nothing 
more. 

This  will  serve,  perhaps,  as  an  introduction;  as  a  skeleton  for 
your  work.  But  if  you  cannot  follow  up  the  introduction  by  many 
an  entertaining  conversation,  cannot  huild  upon  and  round  out 
the  skeleton  by  stories  and  pictures  and  poems  and  experiences 
galore,  your  work  will  be  poor  indeed.  Make  of  it  a  pleatant  thing ; 
pleasant  for  you  and  delightful  for  the  children.  Surely  our  ideas 
about  our  home  state  should  have  pleasant  and  delightful  associa- 
tions. When  you  can't  feel  that  way,  postpone  California  and  give 
a  lesson  on  the  multiplication  table  instead. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  teach  children  to  make  an  outline  map  of 
California  in  half  a  minute.  Do  this.  Then  in  subsequent  work, 
a  hundred  times  and  more,  have  the  children  spend  a  minute  in 
drawing  the  outline  and  locating  upon  it  the  interesting  things  you 
are  thinking  about.  It  clarifies  their  idejis  and  gives  them  a  habit 
of  definite  thought.  Fill  yourself  full  of  California,  by  reading,  by 
conversation,  by  travel,  so  that  you  will  have  something  to  teach, 
and  then  teach  it  with  delight  and  enthusiasm,  else  the  children  will 
be  immune.  Many  famous  people  have  written  of  California, — 
John  Muir,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  Mary  Austin,  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,^  R.  H.  Dana,  Clarence  King,  Jack  Loudon,  Kobert  Louis 
Stevenson,  —  history,  novel,  poem,  magazine,  newspaper,  abound  in 
California  lore.  Make  some  of  it  yours.  Keep  your  eyes  open. 
So  order  your  life  that  gladly  you  can  learn  and  gladly  teach. 
Then  everything  will  come  out  all  right. 

» Fig.  515. 


NOTE  TO   THE  TEACHER 

After  going  over  this  Supplement,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
important  interests  and  localities  have  been  treated  slightly,  or  per- 
haps not  even  touched  at  all.  This  is  unavoidable  in  covering  such 
a  large  and  varied  subject  in  so  few  pages.  Let  no  one  waste  time 
or  energy  in  pointing  out  omissions  or  weaknesses ;  rather,  let  the 
teacher  use  common  sense  and  enterprise  in  getting  together  supple- 
mental material  for  rounding  out  and  strengthening  the  bare  bones 
of  the  outline  wherever  necessary. 

DRAWING  MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Probably  the  teacher  has  a  plan  of  her  own  for  drawing  an  outline  map 
of  California  quickly  and  simply.     If  not,  here  is  a  simple  way :  — 

(1)  Draw  a  horizontal  line  AB,  of  any  length,  suitable  to  the  space  to  be 
filled.  Probably  you  will  not  use  these  letters  with  the  children,  but  only  in 
seeing  the  plan  yourself. 

(2)  From  B  let  fall  a  perpendicular  to  C,  as  long  as  i4B. 

(3)  Imagine  the  line  A  C  and  extend  it  in  the  same  direction  to  Z),  making 
CD  about  twice  as  long  as  ^  ^. 

(4)  From  D  draw  the  Colorado  River  southward,  about  two  thirds  as  long 
as  AB  (to  E). 

(5)  From  E  draw  a  horizontal  westward,  about  two  thirds  as  long  as  AB, 
toF. 

(6)  From  i4  to  F  draw  the  crooked  coast  line,  approximately  parallel  to  the 
eastern  line  of  the  state,  BCE, 

(7)  Put  in  Lake  Tahoe  at  the  elbow  C ;  San  Francisco  Bay  nearly  opposite, 
on  the  coast;  put  in  the  Sierras  and  Coast  Range  by  single  broad  strokes  of 
pencil  or  crayon ;  and  then  the  two  great  rivers ;  when  behold !  there  is  Cali- 
fornia, in  a  minute  and  less.  Practice  on  this  in  concert  until  it  is  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  until  you  see  how  much  the  time  can  be  reduced.  It 
will  be  /ura,  if  you  manage  it  right  and  don't  overdo  it.  It  puts  aomethiog 
definite  in  the  mind  to  build  your  later  work  upon.- 
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FOR  USE  IN  STUDYING  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  geography  lesson  must  be  alive  with  a  reality  and  a  crisp  freshness 
snch  as  no  scanty  text  treatment  can  supply.  It  must  have  the  wealth  of  detail, 
the  vividness  of  outline,  that  supplementary  material  alone  can  bring.  Pictures, 
chalk  diagrams  and  sketches,  specimens,  curios,  stories,  poems,  and  supplementaiy 
reading  are  of  the  essence  of  success  in  geography  teaching.  If  your  school  is 
poor  in  such  illustrative  matter,  enrich  it.  If  it  is  still  poor,  be  rich  your- 
self. A  few  dollars*  worth  of  books ;  some  pictures  cut  from  railroad  circolars, 
board  of  trade  pamphlets,  magazine  advertisements  and  catalogs ;  a  handful  of 
specimens  of  our  common  rocks — granite,  basalt,  sandstone,  quartz;  specimens 
showing  commercial  processes;  occasional  sketch  maps  and  diagrams  upon  the 
blackboard ;  a  few  simple  models,  e.g,  Chinese  rocker,  oil  derrick,  snowshed,  dic- 
ing trays,  —  preferably  made  by  your  pupils ;  a  fund  of  stories,  experiences,  and 
anecdotes ;  a  few  poems  of  Bret  Harte  and  Joaquin  Miller ;  and  fresh  supplemen- 
tary reading  for  your  class,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  yourself :  these  properly  sprinkled 
through  the  work  will  make  each  lesson  a  rich,  living  experience  to  your  pupils, — 
and  to  you. 

The  following  books  are  suggested  as  of  first  value  to  your  school  library  for 
use  by  the  pupils.  If  enough  of  them  are  not  there  to  keep  the  work  fresh,  and 
if  you  cannot  secure  them  through  your  school  board,  get  a  few  of  them  to  start 
with  for  your  own  library,  as  part  of  your  teacher's  outfit.  Then  add  others  is 
necessity  demands  and  permits.  It  will  prove  as  good  an  interest- bearing  invest* 
ment  as  you  ever  made. 

Carpenter :  Geography  Readers.    6  vols.,  each  60  cents.    American  Book  Co. 

Companion  Series :  7  vols.,  each  50  cents.    Perry  Mason  Co. 

Herbertson :  Descriptive  Geography  from  Original  Sources.    6  vols.,  each  75  centa 

Macmillan. 
George :  Library  of  Travel  Series.    10  vols.,  each  50  cents.    Flanagan. 
King:  Picturesque  Geography  Readers.     5  vols.  (Home  and  School,  50  cents; 

This  Continent  of  Ours,  3  vols.,  each  56  cents ;  Northern  Europe,  56  centa) 

Xjoe. 
Youth's  Companion  Series :  7  vols.,  each  25  cents.    Ginn  &  Co. 
World  and  its  People :  10  vols.  (Our  Own  Country,  50  cents;  American  Keighbot^ 

60  cents;  Modern  Europe,  60  cents ;  Asia,  60  cents ;  Africa,  00  cents;  Am- 

tralia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  68  cents ;  Hawaii  and  its  People^  68  eenti; 

South  America,  60  cents;    Philippines,  60  cents;    Porto  Rioov  60  eenla) 

Silver,  Burdelt  &  Co. 
fiAlloo:  Footprints  oi  Trtii'veV.    %(^c«isl\a.   0^x01)1%.  Qq. 
BmI:  InformatioaB(Mya«c«o.l.    W^awiXft.  ^^wfi«Ri%&tf*^.%«^j^C(«u 
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BndUh:  Stones  of  Country  Life.    46  cents.    Ameritaa  Book  Co. 

Caipeoter:  Industrial  Reader — Poods.    60  cents.     American  Book  Co. 

dumbeilaiD :  How  we  are  Fed,  How  we  are  Sheltered,  How  we  are  Clothed,  How 
we  Travel.     40  cents  each.     Macmillan. 

CliSonl:  Inform&tioii  Header  No.  II.     60  cents.     Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

Clute  and  Clow :  Stories  of  Industry.  2  volti.,  each  40  cents.  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Carroll :  Around  the  World,     it  vols.,  each  50  cents.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Fairbanks :  Home  Geography.    60  cents.    Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Fairbanks :  Western  United  States.    60  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Johonnot:  Geographical  Header.    tl.OO.     American  Book  Co. 

Eirby :  Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cuplioard.     3.^  cents.     Flanagan. 

XcMnrry:  Type  Studies  from  the  Geography  of  the  United  States.  50  cents. 
Macmillan. 

Parker:  Information  Reader  No.  III.    60  cents.     BoHton  School  Supply  Co. 

Bocheleaa:  Products  of  the  Soil,  Minerals,  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Indiisti'y. 
50  cents  each.     Flanagan. 

Both:  First  Book  of  Forestry.     75  cents.     Ginn  k  Co. 

Bupert :  Geography  Reader.     65  cents.     I^each,  Shewell  k  Son. 

Sextan:  Stories  of  California.    60  cents.     Macmillan. 

Stoddard:  Lectures — California;  Grand  Canon;  Yellowstone.    S3.00.    Balch. 

Williams :  Romance  of  Modern  Engineering.     91.00. 

Bandini:  History  of  California.    75  cents.    American  Booh  Co. 

The  following  geographical  material  is  at  your  hand  for  the  asking,  prepaid ; 
or,  iu  a  few  cases,  at  the  cost  of  its  publication.  All  of  it  will  prove  of  value 
to  the  t«acher,  and  most  of  it  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  eighth  grade  pupils. 
Literature  concerning  almost  any  section  or  resource  of  California  may  ba 
obtained  free  from  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco; 
California  Promotion  Committee,  San  Francisco ;  or  the  Chanihers  of  Commerce 
and  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  various  cities  and  counties  of  the  state.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  the  publications  of  the  California  Promotion  Committee  and 
the  California  State  Board  of  Trade,  The  annual  bulletins  and  occasional 
circulars  of  these  organisations  should  be  in  each  teacher's  hands. 

These  bulletins  and  reports  contain  "the  geographical  lore  of  our  state  and 
its  industries  that  the  great,  wide  world  cares  about.  They  are  alive  with  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  progress.     From  them  we  can  catch  the  hum  of  the  busy  workers. 

Rbpobts  akd  Bullbtikb  of  Statk  OFPtcBRs  and  OxaANizATioMS 

CalifomU  Stat*  Board  of  Trade:  Annual  Report,  1908  — California  Resources  and 
Possibilities  (Free) ;  Circular  No.  8 — Dairying  in  California  (Free).  Addreia, 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco. 

California Pntmotlan  CemmlttM :  California  Annual,  1607;  1908  (Free);  Ponlti; 
in  California,  S  cents;  Dairying  in  California,  6  cents;  Intensiye  Farming  in 
California,  C  oenta;  Rainfall  Hap  of  California,  2  cants;  Thenoal  H^i  of 
California,  2  oenta. 

CBllforalaSUtBAgrinftaralSocktr:  Bepott,  VKfl.     (Vtw.')    ^MsnAAirj  ^%wa», 
Sunnuota 
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Califontia  State  Xlnliii  BtUMti:  Anoiul  Balletin,  No.  49.    (Fiee.)     Fteiy  Bidld- 

iiig,  San  Franciwo. 
CommlsilaiieT  of  PnbUe  Woiki :  Beport  containing  Beport  of  th«  DKbney  Conunii- 

sion  on  the  lUclainatdon  Problem,  1905.     (Free.)    Secretarj  uf  SUt«,  S»en- 

Debiii  CommiMionM'a  Beport  on  RecURUtton  Wvtk  and  tbe  SmtBip  Land  Problem, 
1907.     (Fi-ee.)     Secretary  of  State,  Sacrameiito. 

United  Statee  Geological  Soney  :  The  topographical  maps  of  the  Geological  Sune; 
are  veiy  intereslinj  aud  valuable.  Tbey  are  printed  in  quadranglea,  costiiig 
about  five  ceota  each.  Eacb  scbool  should  have  at  leaat  tfa«  qnadrang'e 
including  ita  own  district;  and  the  teacher  with  her  pupila  abonld  atudj  oat 
the  way  to  use  it  in  tmveling  about,  io  finding  now  roada,  in  underatanding 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country.  Addreaa  Doited  Sl«tea  Geological 
Survey,  Sacramento,  California. 

ijeveral  California  railroads  issue  pamphlets  dealing  with  scenic  ukd  oooDomic 
aspects  of  our  state.  See  what  your  local  agent  can  secure  for  jou.  Abore  all, 
the  national  government,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  baa  prepared 
for  JOU  a  rich  supply  of  supplementary  rnatter,  much  of  it  of  popular  interest  and 
non-technical  in  its  expression.  Write  to  the  Department  of  Agrioiiltnre,  Wavb- 
ington,  D.C.,  for  list  of  bulletins  and  circulars  on  hand  for  diatribution  bearing 
on  farming,  forestry,  irrigutioii,  and  stock  raising.  You  will  find  many  of  tben 
of  real  value,  especially  the  bulletins  on  forestry.  This  aubject  baa  been  bettor 
and  more  simply  Created  in  our  governnieut  publicationi^  which  you  can  have  for 
the  asking,  than  in  any  other  seriea,  however  costly. 
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A  General  View  of  tab  State 

California  is  the  lai^st  state  in  the  Union  except  Texaa.  Its 
coast  line  is  a  thousand  miles  long  and  its  width  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles.  Its  area  is  greater  than  that  of  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  all  the  New  England  States  together  (Fig. 
516).  The  Empire  of  Japan  with  its  fifty  million  people  occupies  a 
apace  but  a  little  larger, 
while  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  a  population 
of  forty  millions  could  be 
dropped  down  within  the 
borders  of  California,  and 
room  left  for  a  good-sized 
state  besides. 

The  surface  of  Cali- 
fornia varies  in  elevation 
from  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea 
in  its  desert  basins,  up,  up 
to  more  than  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  in 
its  loft;  mountains ;  and  its 
climates  range  at  the  same 
time  from  torrid  heat  (Fig. 
521)  to  arctic  cold  (Fig. 
520).  In  its  southeastern 
corner  the  rainfall  is  prac- 
tically nothing;  while  in  the  opposite  northwestern  corner  it  rises 
to  more  than  one  hundred  inches  per  year  (Fig-  553),'  Its  lati- 
tude reaches  from  that  of  Boston,  away  south  to  that  of  Geot^a. 
It  is  washed  by  the  greatest  of  oceans  (Fig,  522)  on  the  west,  and 
is  against  the  interior  of  a  vast  continent  on  the  eaat.  A.\«w\&«>'rav^ 
eomplezity  of  mosatuiia  and  valleys  coven  ita  soileAA^  «w^^>a^^^% 
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ail  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  distribution 
of  the  moiuture  and  the  heat. 

The  valleys  ai-e  of  all  sizes,  from  the  tiny  one  that  affords  a  foot- 
hold for  only  one  family,  up  to  the  Great  Valley  of  California,  more 
than  four  hundred  miles  long  and  fifty  miles  wide,  and  able  to 
support  ii  population  of  millions. 

All  this  makes  our  state  the  most  varied  and  wonderful  one  of  all.  It 
brings  about  strange  dlEferences  in  surface,  soil,  crops,  trees,  animals, 
minerals,  and  in  the 
occupations  of  men. 
It  makes  California  a 
dilhcult  thing  for  ue 
to  grasp  as  a  whole, 
almost  impossible  to 
think  about  all  at  once. 
So  let  us  make  several 
bites  of  our  cherry  by 
roughly  dividing  the 
state  into  regions  each 
more  or  less  unlike  the 
other ;  then  talk  about 
them  and  think  about 
them  one  at  a  time. 

If  we  were  in  a 
balloon  high  up  over 
California,  the  thing  we 
should  notice  first  would  be  the  fact  that  our  ocean  shore,  our  smaller 
mountain  ranges,  our  great  valleys,  our  long  rivers,  and  our  higher 
mountain  chains  are  all  parallel  to  each  other,  all  extending  north- 
westerly by  southeaaterly.  We  should  notice,  too,  that  the  eastern 
and  western  mountain  ranges  curve  together  at  the  southern  and 
northern  ends  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  that  the  southern  end  of  the 
state  is  a  region  of  mountains  and  valleys  running  this  way  and  tbat 
in  all  directions  (I'ig.  516).  We  should  see,  therefore,  three  long 
and  nari-ow  strips  or  regions  running  lengthwise  of  the  state,  and  a 
fourth  region  south  of  these  with  its  mountains  and  valleys  tumbled 
about  in  considerable  confusion.  Thus  we  should  find  :  (1)  the  Coast 
region,  containing  the  slope  to  the  ocean  and  the  Coast  Range 
mountains  and  vaWeya-,  C^")  tine  Gta&t  Valley  Region,  from  the  Cowt 
Ranges  to  the  base  ot  t\ie  Svfc-na.  ■&%Na&w.s  ^^^  'iiw!,  %ww.  R^oa, 
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ooQtaiaing  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  MountaiDB;  and  (4}  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, made  up  of  all  the  state  south  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains. 
Of  course  we  must  understand  that  these  regions  are  not  very  definite 
and  that  they  cannot  be  very  accurately  mapped,  and  that  they  differ 
within  themselves.  This  is  merely  an  offhand  way  .of  dividing  the 
state  so  that  we  can  think  of  one  part  of  it  at  a  time.  Now  for  a 
view  of  each  of  the  regions,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  for  t!ie  stories, 


Fia.  522. 
Tbe  Pacific  Ocean  —  Point  Loma  in  the  distuice. 
"Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melsEcboly  waste  —  " 

the  pictures,  the  books,  the  songs,  the  specimens,  the  observations, 
and  the  travels  about  California  that  will  really  give  us  a  knowledge 
of  our  state  and  an  appreciation  of  all  the  wonderful  and  interesting 
things  that  it  contains. 

Hote  to  Teacher.  —  Some  of  our  best  geo^aphers  divide  California  into 
Miien  regions  or  provinces,  using  the  four  above  given,  but  calling  the 
northern  Coast  Bange  the  Klamath  Province,  the  northern  Sierras  the 
Volcanie  Piateau,  and  the  southeastern  r^on  the  Dtaert  Province.  Most 
teachers  inll  find  the  simpler  division  handier  and  more  workable  for  class 
use. 

QtnsTioirs 

(l)'Uentioii  loms  hittt«itiag  facto  about  the «m  of  Cftlifomi*;  its  extremes 
of  kltitudaj  of  ninfaU.    j(2]|  What  ia  the  direction  of  the  gieat  moontain  raogaat 
(8)  Why  do  we  divide  tiie  state  into  ragiona?    Name-aad  desoribe  them.     (4)        \ 
Point  out  on  tire  Uelief  Oaf  tbe  -four  regions.  -  (6)  What  terminatea  tha  GmL 
Valley  Region  in  the  north  ?    In  the  south  ?    (6)  Ho«  io.  &«  ^^wt&.  V«riiQx«i'  <& 
the  state  bring  ahoatdliliiniMSi  in  itaprodncttons  «a&%»Vi)araAxSwc&.*&i»'V^^'^ 
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GBDBBAL  QUESTIONS  ARD  SUGGESTIONS 

(1)  Describe  the  main  features  of  California  as  shonn  on  the  Kelief  Map. 
(2)  Draw  iU  outliDe  and  show  the  principal  river  Byetems.  (3)  What  is  the  most 
important  watershed?  Describe  the  draioage.  (4)  Show  on  your  map  the 
mountain  ranges,  iiidicatiog  where  the  highest  moutitaio  peaks  are  found.  (5) 
Outline  the  Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts,  and  locate  Death  Valley  and  the  Salton 
Si-a.  (H)  Why  was  it  very  hard  to  reach  California  before  the  railroads  were 
builtV  {!)  What  would  be  the  best  road  from  Sail  Francisco  to  Nevada?  (S) 
Point  out  on  the  map  the  best  way  to  drive  from  your  home  to  Sail  Francisco. 
(S)  Has  the  i-uliefofCiiliforuiainfluencedIhe  course  of  the  railroads?  (10)  Where 
is  the  heiivieHl  rainfall  in  California?  The  light^^st?  (11)  What  is  tlie  usual 
rainfall  of  the  region  in  which  you  live?  (12)  In  what  part  of  the  state  are  there 
many  lalies?  Few  lakes?  Why?  (13)  Suppose  the  mounlain  ranges  ran  eajit 
anil  west,  what  would  lie  the  effect  on  the  coast  line?  On  tlieclhnate?  (14)  If 
California  should  sink  one  thousand  feet,  where  would  its  coast  line  be?  I>raw  a 
rough  outlineof  it.  (15)  Would  your  home  be  submerged  by  the  seft?  (16) 
Find  by  the  map  the  width  and  length  of  California  in  miles. 

The  Coast  Region 

The  Coast  Region  consists  of  the  mountains  near  the  sea,  — the 

Coast  Rjiiiges,  - —  t)ie  slope  between  them  and  the  ocean,  and  all  the 

valleys  nestled  among  the  hills  and  along  the  rivers  in  this  long, 

broken  mountain  strip  (Fig.  516),     The  higher  summits  reach  ei^t 
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or  nine  thooBaod  feet  in  altitude.  The  wliole  mouDtaio  moss  is  cut 
tlirough  by  Carquinez  Strait  (Pig.  523).  South  of  this  is  Mt.  Diablo 
Range,  sepHrating  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  from  the  Great  Valley 
Region.  This  is  the  landmark  used  as  a  starting  point  by  the 
surveyors  in  measuring  and  describing  all  the  land  iu  the  central 
part  of  the  state.  Mt.  San  Bernardino  is  similarly  used  for  the 
Southern  Region  (Fig.  537). 

In  this  region  the  west  wind  blows  the  most  of  the  year.     It 
brings  to  the  land  the  water  which  it  has  picked  up  in  passing  over 


Ocevi  log  poi)(ltig  c 


Fio.  BW. 
NT  the  bill*  Into  8wi  FntnclBco  Ba;. 


the  sea,  and  so  fogs  (Fig.  524)  in  summer  and  rains  in  winter  make 
the  climate  moist  and  cool.  This  narrow  strip  is  the  only  region 
in  the  whole  of  North  America  and  one  of  the  few  regions  of  the 
whole  world  where  the  weather  is  neither  very  cold  in  winter  nor 
▼eiy  hot  in  summer.  This,  too,  is  due  to  the  west  winds,  which  take 
their  mild  temperature  from  the  sea  in  passing  over  it  and  then 
Uoir  in  to  the  land,  keeping  our  coast  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
A  cool  ocean  current  flows  .off  the  shores,  and  this,  too, 
■  the  west  wind  and  the  f(^. 
Onr  horborB  are  few.  This  is  because  the  mountain  ranges  run 
nearly  lengthwise  with  the  coast,  instead  of  sticking  oat  crosswise 
into  the  sea.  Best  of  all  these  harbors  is  San  Francisco  (Fi^-  &1&^ 
623),  a  noble  and  lordly  bay,  so  large  th&t  aO.  1^  itKTUiA  c1  ^.'Cba 
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world  at  once  could  ride  at  anchor   within   its  shelter.     Its  pres- 
ent shape  was  caused  by  a  slow  lowering  of  the  coaat  in  ancient 


FiQ.  E2T. 
The  largest  terry  boat  iu  the  world  —  Solaiui 


times,  enough  to  let  the  sea  flow  into  what  was  the  lower  valley  of  a 
great  river  of  California,  the  united  Sacramento-San  Joaquin.     Thia 


PIO.  sss. 
"The  Golden  Q»te"  from  B«ii  Fimooiicu  Bay.    One  mile  wide. 

gteat  river  flowed  down  through  Carquiaei.&iTaa.\i(^\%.^'^~)'.%J:t«'^ 
through  the  vailey  that  is  now  the  bay,  and  ptyoxedi  ^^»  -^^iw*  *oA»  ■ 
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California's  islands,  like  its  harbors,  are  few ;  and  for  the  same 
reason.  If  the  ends  of  the<nountain  chains  ran  oat  toward  the  sea, 
many  submerged  hills 
would  raise  their  heads 
above  the  water  as  islands. 
Off  San  Francisco  are  the 
Farallone  Islands  (Fig. 
517),  a  little  chain  marking 
the  tip-top  summits  of  the 
most  western  ridge  of  the 
Coast  Ranges,  about  thirty 
miles  off  shore.  Between 
these  and  the  shore  the 
water  is  comparatively 
shallow ;  but  outside  it 
goes  down  at  once  to  the 
depths  of  the  deep  sea. 
Witliin  San  Francisco  Bay 
are  several  small  islands 
used  by  the  United  States 
government :  Alcatraz  is  a 
military  prison  and  a  fort ; 
Goat  Island,  almost  within 
touch  from  the  ferry  in 
crossing  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  (Fig.  525),  has  the  naval 
training  station ;  the  government  has  a  navy  yard  located  on  Mare 
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Itiluiid  (Kig.  H-iZ),  and  Angel  Island  is  used  as  a  quarantine  station 
(Fig,  52U).     Off  S»iita  Barbnia  and  Vciitura  counties  are  the  Santa 


FlO.  KIT). 
Uiiitcil  Stales  (Tuiser  Cali/urnia. 

liarbiini  Islands  (Kig.  534),     Santa  Barlmm  Cliannel  (Fig.   537). 

between  tliese  islands  and  the  coast,  is  used  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  test  the  war  vessels 
(Figs.  148.  535)  built  on 
tlie  Facitie  Coast  before 
accepting  them  from  the 
contractors.  Near  Sail  Luis 
Obispo  are  the  San  Jjiiis 
Huttes,  a  succession  of  bolil 
liills  which  terminate  in 
"  Morro  Rock,"  a  bare. 
rocky  island  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  about  600  feet 
(Fiff.  586). 

Ca])es,  like  harbors  lod 
islands,    are    few.      Wbj? 

Tlie   most   noticeiOAe,  '[«.i:\\ft.^&,  «tft  Cfi.\«  Mendocino  on  tbe  root- 
bound  northern  coast,  av\4  Vou\\.*ic.\vw(.\.'C\()vvt^\'4.^KV^Sa^hjB«ontb. 
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State  luduatxial  School,  W\i\U\et. 


Beach  scene,  Sacta  Cruz  —  Caaino  and  bath  house  — Sea  Beach  Hotel  in  the  di 
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South  of  Point  Conception  the  coast  line  swings  away  to  the  east. 
Going  inland  from  this  point,  we  find  the  high  Tehachapi  Mountains 
running  crosswise  and  forming  a  natural  boundary  between  Southern 
California  and  the  rest  of  the  state.  South  of  this  line  the  rainfall 
becomes  lighter,  the  natural  vegetation  scantier,  the  climat«  drj'er 
and  milder. 

Mineral  springs  of  various  sorts  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Coast  Region.  In  Lake  County  there  are  thousands  of  them.  Health 
resorts  have  been  established  near  many  of  these  springs,  and  people 


K  bit  o[  Lakeport  nn  Clear  Lake. 


come  in  summer  time  to  drink  or  bathe  in  their  waters.  At  ose 
place  five  springs  are  found  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and  each 
of  a  different  water.  One  is  of  clear,  almost  ice-cold  mountain 
spring  water,  while  another  just  at  hand  supplies  strong  mineral 
water  steaming  hot.  Soda  Bay,  a  shallow  aim  of  beautiful  Clear 
Lake  (Fig.  539),  is  fed  by  soda  springs  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake- 
One  of  these  springs  gushes  up  a  foot  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  people  go  out  in  boats  to  drink  the  fine  soda  water  it 
dupplies. 

The  pleasure  ieBOT\*  on  ii^ift\rejwJcve»  ^^  'Cae.^^aeS.^^ion  are  lemark- 
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able  (Fig.  588).  The  people  flock  to  them  in  the  summer  time  to 
enjoy  the  cool  sea  breezes,  the  surf  bathing,  the  fishing,  boating,  and 
swimming  that  the  salt  water  affords.  Among  the  most  famous 
points  are  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Pismo,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Ocean  Park,  Huntington  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Newport,  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Catalina,  and  Coronado.  An  imaginary  trip  to  one 
or  more  of  these  places  might  be  made  a  jolly  summer  lesson  by  the 
geography  class. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  Is  the  Coast  Region  mountainous  or  level?  Describe  its  general  features. 
(2)  What  strait  cuts  through  it?  (3)  What  mountain  south  of  the  strait? 
find  it  on  the  map  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  Fig.  526.  (4)  For  what  is  it 
used?  What  mountain  in  the  south  is  similarly  used?  (5)  What  is  the  prevail- 
ing wind  of  the  Coast  Region?  (6)  Explain  how  this  affects  the  climate. 
(7)  Tell  about  the  harbors.  (8)  Which  is  the  best?  How  was  it  formed?. 
What  is  a  drowned  valley?  (9)  Mention  three  other  important  harbors. 
(10)  Why  are  there  few  islands?  (11)  Describe  the  islands  off  the  coast  near 
San  Francisco.  Near  Santa  Barbara.  (12)  What  islands  in  San  Francisco  Bay? 
For  what  Ib  each  used?  (13)  Name  two  important  capes.  (14)  What  are  pleas- 
ure resorts?  (15)  Name  those  best  known  on  the  coast  of  California.  (16)  De- 
aoribe  any  of  these  resorts  or  natural  springs  that  you  may  have  visited. 

The  Great  Valley  Region 

This  might  well  be  callld  the  region  of  interior  plains.  The 
valleys  are  so  large,  reaching  from  the  lesser  mountains  of  the  coast 
to  the  giant  Sierra  Nevadas  (Fig.  540)  on  the  east,  and  the  slope  is 
80  slight,  only  a  foot  or  two  to  the  mile,  that  they  appear  like  vast 
level  plains  when  we  travel  about  in  them,  not  like  valleys  at  all. 
We  can  think  of  them  as  valleys  only  when  we  remember  how  the 
water  flows  (Fig.  541)  from  them,  and  where  the  drainage  goes. 
They  are  made  by  a  broad  downward  bend  of  the  earth's  crust,  not 
by  erosion,  as  were  the  steeper  valleys  of  the  mountains.  They  are 
covered  deeply  with  sediment,  for  they  were  once  the  floor  of  the 
sea ;  and  this  is  covered  again  by  soil  washed  from  the  mountains 
and  spread  over  the  valleys  by  the  rivers.  They  spread  out  into  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  bodies  of  level  land  (Fig.  542)  in  the  world. 
The  northern  part  of  this  region  is  called  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
the  southern  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  To  go  from  the  Sacramento 
Valley  northward  into  Oregon  is  difficult,  for  the  Sierras  and  Coast 
Banges  come  together  as  an  elevated  plateau  about  Mt.  Shaath  <^v|,« 
6);  and  to  go  southward  from  the  San  loeyc^js^  N%S^3  \3&  ^^  tsi^\!^ 
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difficult,  for  tlie  valley  is  rimmed  by  the  Sierras  and  Coast  Ranges 
coming  together  as  the  Teliachapi  Kange.  The  railroads  wind 
through  this  tangled  mountain  masa  Ijy  way  of  the  Tehachapi  Pass. 
Tlic  Tehaohiipi  Lcx»p  is  a  famous  piece  of  railroad  engineering  where 
the  railroiul  crosses  under  itself  through  a.  tunnel. 

The  whole  (Ircat  Valley  Kt'gion  is  an  inland  one.     Therefore  it 
has  less  of  the  west  wind,  and  so  less  fog,  leas  rain,  Itotter  summers. 


and  colder  winters  than  the  Coast  Region.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
treeless;  although  in  the  north  there  are  splendid  groups  of  oaks 
(Fig.  r)42)  dotting  the  plains;  and  in  the  soutli  are  great  groves  of 
Cottonwood,  pepper  trees,  and  willow.  In  the  Bouthern  end  of  the 
(ircat  Valley  is  a  group  of  broad,  shallow  lakes  formed  by  the  build- 
ing of  deltas  across  the  San  .loaquin  Valley  by  the  larger  streams 
flowing  down  from  the  mountains,  such  as  the  Kern,  the  Kaweah. 
and  Kings  rivers  (Fig.  544).  Thus  crosswise  dams  were  formed, 
behind  which  the  drainage  of  the  San  Joaquin  basin  was  caught  in 
such  stagDant,  reedy,  &\kal\u«  lakes  as  Tulare  and  Buena  Vista, 
jre  and  more  the  wateT  t>ia^  fto'w*  vtv'io  &iKw&\RiJsa4  {rom  streauw 
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and  artesian  wells  (Fig.  545)  is  beiug  used  for  irrigation.  Tulare 
Lake,  once  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  the  state,  is  disappear- 
ing and  its  rich  sedimentary  bed  giving  place  to  hundreds  of 
splendid  farms.      Along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Sacramento  and 

San  Joaquin  is  an  enormous  

body  of  overflowed  land, 
called  "  tule  lund,"  perhaps 
two  million  acres  in  extent. 
Small  parts  of  it  have 
been  reclaimed  by  building 
levees  about  it,  sometimes 
tvrenty  or  even  thirty  feet 
high.  This  reclaimed  land 
is  as  rich  as  the  famous 
delta  of  the  Nile.  It  pro- 
duces wonderful  crops  of 
beans,  onions,  celery,  and 
asparagus.  The  overflows 
are  caused  by  the  choking 
of  the  river  channels  by 
washings  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  "  slickens"  from 
hydraulic  mines  form  a 
latge  part  of  this  deposit. 
When  the  winter  rains 
come  and  the  mountain 
snows  melt,  the  choked  channels  cannot  carry  all  the  water.  Then 
all  the  lowlands  along  the  river  are  flooded.  Think  what  a  loss 
this  is  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  A  hundred  laws  have  been  passed 
concerning  it;  a  score  of  long  reports  have  been  written  by  com- 
mittees ;  and  twenty  million  dollars  has  been  spent,  here  and  there, 
first  and  last,  in  efforts  to  keep  the  water  in  the  rivers  where  it 
belongs.  But  with  all  this,  little  has  been  accomplished.  Little 
will  be  accomplished  as  long  as  each  locality  tries  to  keep  dry  by 
turning  the  flood  waters  off  upon  its  neighbors.  The  remedy  will 
only  come  from  some  great  system  of  levees,  dams,  canals,  and  chan- 
nel improvements  which  will  protect  all  parts  of  the  overflowed 
section  and  store  the  winter  water  for  summer  use.  This  is  a  great 
■  undertaking,  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  state  or  qI  o\w  ■aa.'C^'aKii. 
government.     The  time  is  surely  commg  w^ifen  "A  V'^  ^  &.«o»\  •Mi^ 
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then  these  lauds,  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  will  offer  pleasant 
homes  and  productive  farms  to  thoasands  of  people. 

QUSSTIOirS 

(1)  Describe  the  Great  Vallej  Region.     (2)  How  wu  it  formed?    (3)  Why 
i«  it  hard   to  get  into  Oregon  from  this  region?     Into  Sonthera  Ciiifotnimf 

(4)  Is  it  easy  to  get  to  the  ocean  from  this  region?    To  go  east  into  Nevada? 

(5)  Compaie  the  climate  with  that  of  the  Coast  Region.  (S)  Describe  the  timber 
growth.  (7)  Descril>e  the  lakes  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  telling  where  found 
and  how  formRd.  What  ia  happening  to  Tulare  Lake?  "Why?  (8)  Where  ia 
the  "tule"  land?  (9)  VVhat  causes  this  overflow?  How  is  the  land  reclaimed, 
and  for  what  is  it  uxed?  (10)  How  ia  this  region  drained?  (11)  Describe 
hydraulic  mining.  What  ia  meant  by  "  slickena  "?  (12)  How  do  the  oveiflowa 
benefit  the  land? 

The  Sierran   Region 

The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  run  lengthwise  with  the  state  along 
its  eastern  side.     They  were  made  by  an  upward  bend  of  the  earth. 


k 


The  crest  of  tliia  upward  bend  broke  during  ages  past,  and  one 
edge  of  the  break  slipped  up,  the  other  down,  by  a  long  succession  of 
little  shocks,  a  iew  ieet  a\.A%\me.  The  upturned  western  edges  of 
the  break  are  tbe  pteaenX.  ftw\nm\\.&  qI  vVa  TaQ\\w>wMa.    The  wostern 
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slope  is  long  and  gradual,  down  to  the  great  valleys ;  the  eastern  is 
short  and  steep,  almost  overhanging  the  desert  regions  below  and  to 
the  east. 

The  region  is  one  of  rough  mountains,  of  dashing  streams  (Fig. 
546),  of  splendid  forests  (Fig.  152),  of  yawning  chasms  (Fig.  C), 
of  lovely  green    meadows,  of  deep    rocky    canons    (Fig.    540).      In 


Fio,  H7. 

"  In  the  days  of  old,  the  daya  of  gold,  the  days  of  '49." 

the  higher  altitudes,  lumbering  and  stock  raising  are  the  occupa- 
tions; in  the  lower  parts,  mining  and  fruit  raising.  The  Mother 
Lode  is  a  great  series  of  ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  reaching 
from  El  Dorado  County  in  the  north  to  Mariposa  County  in  the 
south.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  six  miles  wide. 
Here  is  one  of  the  famous 
mining  regions  of  theworld. 
In  the  cafions  and  streams 
near  it  and  derived  from  it 
were  the  rich  placer  dig- 
gings that  brought  Cali- 
fornia's fame  "  in  the  days 
of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  the 
days  of  '49"  (Fig.  547). 
From  asingle claim  twenty- 
four  feet  square  was  some- 
times washed  more  than 
$200,000  worth  of  gold  by 


washing  gravel  for  gold. 


means  of  an  iron  pan  about  the  size  of  a  dish  pan.  Here,  too,  were 
the  great  hydraulic  mines  in  which  a  powerful  stream  of  water  was 
sent  through  a  nozzle,  called  a  "  giant,"  to  tear  down  and  wasK  ww^jj 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  steep  \i\\\B\4eft  C^'^^-  "^"S^-     '^^'' 
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gravel  or  placer  mines  are  exhausted  now,  and  most  of  tKe  hydraulic 
mines  are  closed  down.  Quartz  mining  (Fig.  138)  has  developed 
in  their  place.  Even  yet,  however,  the  children  of  Mariposa  and 
Flacerville  soraetimes  find  bits  of  gold  in  the  streets  after  a  heavy 
rain,  perhaps  worth  a  dollar  or  two ;  and  a  lone  Chinaman  (Fig,  548) 
may  occasionally  be  seen  working  over  again  the  piles  of  gravel  that 
were  washed  by  the  older  miners,  so  long  ago. 

The  greatest  wealth  of  the  Sierras,  however,  is  not  in  it-s  gold,  but 
in  its  water.     The  streams  dashing  down  its  canons  (Fig,  546)  are 


Fia.  Mil. 

A  Power  House,  where  elet'trtual  power  is  generftled  fruii 

away  lo  turn  tlie  nheela  of  industry  and  to  run  the  care  in  and  Kl>out  the  cIlieH  of  San 
Fmnciaci)  Bay.  Obmrve  at  tbetopol  the  bill  ihc  headgate  where  the  water  i»ailDiitu<l 
rmm  Ihe  canal  into  tlie  great  pipes  tbat  lead  It  down  under  tremendous  pressure  In  Ibr 
wheel.H  In  tlu'  ponrr  house.  Xotire  the  rorro  with  which  Ihe  water  Khoota  troiu  Ihr 
wlurelH  into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

This  plant  U  at  Colgate  in  Yuba  County  and  belongs  to  Ihe  PaciUi-  Gaa   and  Elecirir 
Company. 


of  great  value  now,  and  will  be  worth  fabulous  fortunes  in  the 
future.  They  wi\l  inigBAeand  make  fruitful  the  farms  and  gardens 
for  millions  of  people  m  \Si6  ^siXe^s'Wtfsw .   "X-Wi  vill  supply  pure. 
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cold  drinking  water  for  the  valley  cities.  Already  San  Francisco 
and  Lob  Angeles  are  taking  steps  to  bring  water  from  the  Sierras  to 
supply  their  people.  The  power  generated  from  tbem  (Fig.  549) 
will  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  and  do  the  work  of  the  state- 
There  are  many  companies  even  now  carrying  the  power  of  these 
swift  rivera  by  means  of  electricity  over  many  parts  of  the  Great 
Valley  and  the  Coast  Region,  and  even  out  on  the  deserts  of  Nevada. 
Some  of  this  power  is  used  in  cities  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  power  house  (Fig.  650)  away  up  in  the  Sierras  where  the 
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Fio.  550. 
lDt«rior  vleic  ol  tbe  Edison  Electric  Power  Hoiue.  Kern  River  Caflon.    Power  trom  tbla 
plant  iB  (umUbed  Los  AnKeles  and  sucronndlnK  cities  of  Soutbem  Calitomia,  130  mllM 
kway.    Notice  the  large  dynamoa  wblcb  generlite  the  electric  current. 

water  does  the  work.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is,  and  how  inter- 
esting to  learn  about !  Just  think  of  our  getting  our  light  and  heat, 
power  to  run  our  mills  and  factories,  and  the  electric  cars  (Fig.  551) 
which  carry  us  up  and  down  all  over  the  land,  from  these  untiring, 
ceaseless  rivers  over  s  hundred  miles  away  from  us  t  We  must  guard 
these  streams  well.  We  must  value  tbem  and  see  that  they  are 
used  for  tbe  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  tbe  future,  not  heAdL»«)^ 
given  sway  to  selfish  speculators. 


Paasenger  coaches,  Not  tin 
ind  Cliioc 
"  third  rati  "  used  In  1 


I  Electric  Railwaj 

;  the  ■' trolley  " 

.a  country.     Why? 


Tlieae  rivers  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  forests  C^'ig-  152) 
for  their  even,  steady  flow.  The  roots  of  the  forest  trees  and  the 
Boil  which  they  help  to 
form  and  then-  protect 
from  washing,  and  the 
bed  of  fallen  leaves  and 
branches  which  they 
build  up,  hold  the  wat«r 
that  comes  from  the 
heavy  rains.  Little  by 
little,  all  through  the 
year  this  water  seeps 
down  into  the  river 
channel  or  trickles  out 
in  the  fonn  of  springs 
(Fig.  552).  Thus  the 
rivers  receive  a  consUut 
supply,  and  are  able  to 
do  the  useful  work  to 
which  men  put  them. 
If  the  forests  were  de- 
stroyed, many  of  the 
valuable  streams  would 
run  dry  in  summer  time, 
for  the  rainfall  would 
Natural  nprinfc  flowing  ttnm  ttie  rooimVBVn'a  aWe,  One  miicklv  run  down  ths 
of  Hie  nmny  at  the  hejia«»M>Tft  ot  ?,»ctoi««vv.  «\ttT.         ,    ,  .^,.  - 


a  cleat  as  ct38^».\  ».\»4  Yc-j  coW.- 


Desirucliiin  0/  forest  clue  to  logging 
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tain  sides.  ThuB  we  should  not  only  lose  our  trees;  but  our  streams, 
that  mean  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  would  be  dangerous 
torrents  in  winter  time,  bringing  flood  and  damage  ;  and  in  summer 
they  would  be  dry  gulches,  barren  and  glaring  in  the  hot  sun.  The 
United  States  government  is  trying  to  preserve  our  forests,  and  thus 
preserve  our  rivers,  which  rise  on  the  wooded  mountain  sides. 
Millions  of  acres  of  timber 
land  have  been  reserved  as 
National  Forests  (  Fig.  553). 
This  means  that  these  for- 
ests have  been  set  aside 
and  cannot  be  taken  up  by 
private  owners.  Insteaci,  the 
government  places  ningers 
(Fig.  554)  in  charge  of 
them,  to  sec  that  they  are 
protected.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  cut  timber  on 
these  National  Forests  must 
first  get  permission  and  pay 
something  for  the  privi- 
lege ;  he  must  cut  only  the 
mature  trees,  and  must  not 
destroy  the  young  trees  or 
set  fires.  These  National 
Forests  are  reserved  by 
the  government  so  tliat  the 
forests  may  be  used  without 
being  destroyed  ;  so  that  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
may  have  lumber  in  the  years  to  come ;  so  that  these  priceless  rivers 
that  irrigate  the  land  and  do  the  work  in  the  valleys  below  may 
always  add.  to  the  wealth  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  sheltered  little  valleys  near  the  central  and  highest  part  of 
the  Sierras,  stand  a  few  groves  of  the  Big  Trees,  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  wodd.  The  Calaveras  Grove,  the  Mariposa  Grove  (Fig.  152), 
the  Tuolumne  Grove,  are  well-known  examples.  The  Big  Tree  is  a 
cousin  to  the  redwood  of  the  Coast.  Its  botanical  name  is  Sequoia 
Gigantea,  while  the  redwood  is  Sequoia  Sempervirens.  Its  lumber 
is  very  much  like  redwood,  and  is  used  for  the  same  guc^ws.. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  shipped  to  Geiman^  to  tuskte  \ft»^  -5'si\isS>a. 


V  S  ForeM  RHHRei:  — Sauta  Barbsra  National  For- 
est. Rangers  Kuard  tbe  intereBta  of  tbe  Gorern- 
ment  by  pnttectJnft  tbe  foraata  from  Srea  aDd  tbe 
timber  from  vandalism. 
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Counting  the  rings  of  some  of  the  great  trees  that  have  been  chopped 
down,  we  find  them  to  be  over  four  thousand  years  old.  Think  of  it ! 
They  were  ah'eady  ancient  trees  when  Christ  walked  the  earth.  They 
were  already  three  thousand  years  old  when  Columbus  discovered 
America,  yet  the  man  with  an  ax  (Fig.  139)  can  destroy  in  a  few 
days  what  has  retjuired  all  the  centuries  to  grow.  One  of  the  larg- 
est trees  is  the  Grizzly  Giant  (Fig.  555)  in  the  Mariposa  Grove.  It 
is  35  feet  in  diameter  and 
300  feet  high.  It  is  an 
interesting  thing  for  a  class 
to  join  hands  in  the  school- 
yard  and  make  a  circle  as 
hig  around  as  the  Grizzly 
Giant :  then  try  to  imagine 
the  circle  filled  with  solid 
wood,  a  great  column  tow- 
ering to  the  sky. 

This  central  part  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
where  the  big  trees  are 
found,  is  known  as  the 
High  Sierras  (Fig.  656). 
It  is  a  region  of  granite 
peaks  and  deep  oafions. 
No  less  than  eleven  of  the 
summits  are  over  14,000 
feet  high.  The  highest  peak 
of  them  all,  and  the  loftieiit 
summit  in  all  the  United 
States,  is  Mt.  Whiteij 
14,501  feet  high.  On*  o( 
the  famous  oanona  ia  d» 
Yosemite  (Fig.  557),  on  the  upper  Merced  River.  This  is  awondu> 
ful  gorge  cut  out  by  glaciers,  with  mighty,  cliff-like  walls  of  granite 
towering  3000  feet  above  the  vuUey  floor.  Over  these  walla  tumble 
a  number  of  streams  to  join  the  Merced,  making  the  higheat  wata 
falls  in  the  world.  The  famous  Yosemite  Falls  C^ig.  A)  are  over 
2600  feet  high,  making  three  successive  plunges  with  short  mpids 
between.  We  get  a  Vnitt«r  idea  of  this  height  when  we  remember 
that  Niagara  is  oii\y  160  leat  Vvfe^v.    ^ea^V*  wmbr.  feom  all  over  the 


FiO.  B53. 

■Griiily  Giaii 
heavens 

■'—Han  liftud  itflhead  toward  the 
fur  (iv«r  four  UioiUAiid  years. 

"My  heart 
Of  the  K" 
111  ailetice 

j<  aire<l  within  me  trhen  1  think 
at  mirai'lc  tliat  still  goes  on. 
round  me."  — Bryant. 
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Fni.  D06. 
The  Whitney  Ranga  of  the  High  Sierru,  called  "  tbe  root  of  the  United  St«tei." 
bow  plainly  the  timber  Itne  Is  marked. 


Flo.  DOT. 
A  timr  of  the  floor  of  Yowmlte  Tallej.    Bridal  Veil  Falle  on  the  right,  Meived  River  In 
the  toragron&d,  El  C^ltui  on  tb«  latt,  the  perpendionlar  face  of  irhlch  U  laxfjn  ■^w>. 
a  tarn  ol  6W  aoM. 

"  Ood  DOTM  Id  a  njitarlou  w^  Hta  nov&era  to  'cwrtnna-" 
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world  to  see  tliis  wonder- 
ful  valley.  Kiogs  River 
(Fig.  540)  and  Kern  River 
(Fig.  558),  too,  have  mag- 
nificent caiions  similar  to 
the  Yosemite,  but  not  so 
well  known. 

In  the  Sierras  are  many 
takes  formed  by  glacial 
action.  Some  are  basins 
scooped  out  of  the  solid 
rock  by  the  glaciers; 
others  are  formed  from  the 
damming  of  water  courses 
by  the  moraines  left  by 
the  melting  glaciers  ;  still 
others  are  formed  by  the 
damming  of  valleys  by 
lava  flows.  These  beauti- 
ful Alpine  lakes  vary  from 

clear,  cold  pools  a  few  yards  across  up  to  matchless  Lake  Tahoe  (Fig. 

659)  6225  feet  above  sea  level,  twenty-three  miles  long,  thirteen  mile* 


Lookiof;  dowi 


PiQ.  609. 

"Matchless  Lake  Tahoe"  ^tti  ttiasi\Q'«-cB.?ve*%\'!.rt»a'ai\Si*  dUUnee.    Forty  yeu*  >ri 

Mark  Twain  Mid.  "^tmTi»tMiT6\"3>>BttwV».\n*\.^i«a.t»''i«-*B»i«m*Jt»ilorti." 
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wide,  situated  at  the  "  elbow  "  of  California  and  partly  ia  Nevada. 
These  lakes  are  full  of  many  kinds  of  trout,  and  offer  rare  sport  to 
the  fishermen  (Fig.  560). 
They  add  greatly  to  the 
scenic  attraction  of  the 
mountains.  At  Boca  on 
the  Truckee  River  is  a  nat- 
ural ice  plant  (Figs.  561- 
562> 

The  High  Sierra  region 
(Fig.  556)  has  been  cailed 
the  roof  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  is  the  high- 
est place.  It  has  been  called 
the  playground  of  America, 
since  its  cations,  its  forests, 

its  peaks,  its  trout  streams,  its  fiower-spangled   meadows,  its   cold 
lakes,  its  pure  clear  air,  its  crystal  water,  its  wonderful  scenery,  all 


Flo.  KO. 
Trout  finbing  ou  Lake  Tahoe. 
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go  to  make  up  an  ideal  region  for  an  outdoor  summer  life.  Along 
its  cool  trails  and  in  its  deep  forests  tired  humanity  builds  up  again. 
We  should  help  along  all  patriotic  efforts  to  preserve  this  greut 
pleasure  ground  in  its 
nntural  condition,  as  a 
precious  treasure  to 
pass  along  to  our  people 
of  future  generations. 
If  we  spoil  it,  destroy 
it,  waste  it,  give  it 
away,  or  permit  it  to  be 
stolen  from  us,  it  csD 
never  be  reproduced. 
Once  gone,  it  will  be 
gone  forever.  If  m 
are  cowardly  or  indif* 
ferent,  it  will  all  be 
seized  by  plundetent' 
wtio  care  only  for  them- 
selves, and  who  wiah 
only  to  coin  its  trees, 
its  grass,  and  its  waters  into  ready  money,  to  be  carried  off  and 
spent,  regardless  of  tlie  loss  that  this  would  bring  to  the  people 
of  our  state  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

The  northern  end  of  the  Sierran  Region  Battens  out  into  a  vol- 
canic plateau,  with  occasional  lofty  peaks  standing  out  alone,  such 
as  Alt.  Shasta  and  Lassen  Peak.  This  leads  north  into  the  Cascades 
of  Oregon,  The  plateau  occupies  most  of  Modoc,  Shasta,  Siskiyou, 
and  Lassen  counties.  The  country  is  largely  made  up  of  lava  and 
other  volcanic  rocks.  The  lava  from  Mt.  Shasta  is  often  carved  into 
ornamental  shapes  and  taken  away  by  tourists  as  souvenirs.  Hot 
springs  abound.  Shasta  water  is  known  all  over  the  world,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  Underground  streams  are  not 
uncommon.  They  come  out  from  under  the  lava  as  great  springs. 
One  in  Shasta  County  makes  a  whole  river  —  Fall  River,  tributary 
to  the  Pitt.  The  latest  volcanic  activity  of  the  United  States  VM 
.that  about  the  base  of  Lassen  Peak,  perhaps  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Some  very  perfect  volcanic  cones  are  found  with  lavs, 
ashes,  and  cinders,  bo  recent  that  vegetation  has  not  yet  started  to 
cover   them.     The  trees  \i\i"aA  o'S.  «tfe  -wA  -^-i^  wtted  away.    Hw 
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lava  beds  of  Modoc  County  are  well  known  as  the  hiding  places  of 
Captain  Jack  and  hia  band  of  Indians  during  the  Modoc  War  of 
1873.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  mountain  passes  that  have  been 
so  carefully  chosen  by  the  engineers  who  built  the  transcontinental 
railroads  eastward  through    the  difficult  Sierras.     Farthest   north. 


Fiii.  axi. 
Tnveling  b;  rail  over  ibe  Higfa  Sierraa  in  nildnlntpr  via  IXmiifr  Pikss. 

the  Western  Pacific  chose  the  Beckwith  Puss,  The  Central  Pacific 
occupied  the  Donner  Pass  (Fig.  563).  In  the  south  the  Southern 
Pacific  went  through  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  while  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Salt  Lake  use  the  Cajon  Pass. 

QDBSTIOHS 

(1)  What  is  the  Sierran  Region?  (3)  Tell  liow  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moiititaina 
were  made.  Why  are  they  so  steep  on  the  eastern  side?  (3>  What  are  the  inaiu 
industries  in  thia  section?  (4)  Where  is  the  Motlier  Lode?  How  long  is  it? 
(5)  How  did  the  first  miners  in  California  work  ?  (tl)  Desrrilie  i[uarta  mining 
(p.  153).  (7)  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  value  ot  tlie  streams  of  California. 
How  are  they  used  ?  (8)  Write  a  composition  on  the  suhject,  ■■  Why  our  forests 
must  not  he  destroyed."  (9)  How  is  the  government  preserving  the  forests? 
(10)  Tell  about  the  Big  Trees.  Describe  their  size  and  age.  (11)  Where  are  the 
High  Sierras?  Describe  them.  (12)  Which  La  the  highest  peak  in  the  United 
States?  How  high  is  it?  How  many  peaks  in  the  stataareover  14,000  feet  high? 
(18)  Tell  about  Yosemite  Valley.  (14)  Tell  what  you  can  of  Kings  River  Ca&on ; 
of  Kern  Rirer  CaSon.  (15)  How  do  the  lakes  of  this  region  differ  from  those  of 
the  Valley  Region?  How  were  thej  formed?  (IS)  Describe  Lake  Tahoe.  &i^ 
aeribetbenorthemendof  tbisregion.    Name  two  faigb'peika.     (^1'^  ^v.-c^o'^''^^ 
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Bomething  of  the  cutting  and  storing  of  natural  ice  1  (Figs.  661,  683).  (16)  In 
what  part  of  tlieregioD  has  there  been  recent  volcanic  actiTitf?  (19)  Describe  the 
lava  beds,  and  tell  for  what  thej  were  noted.  (20)  Trace  on  your  maps  the  four 
different  routes  taken  b;  the  railroads  through  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 


Southern  Califoenia 

This  region  (Fig.  537)  lies  Bouth  of  Point  Conceptioo  and  die 
Tehacliapi  Mountains.     It  is  divided  into  !in  eastern  desert  portioD 
and  a.  fruitful  western  one  by  tlie  Sieira  Madre,  a  high  monntain 
wall  composed  of  the 
San  Gabriel,  San  3e^ 
nardino,  and  San  Ji- 
cinto  ranges,  with  lov 
passes  between.     This 
is  the  Southern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sier- 
ras, and  ia  like  them 
in  plants,  animals,  and 
climate  (Fig.  664),  al- 
though   the    summits 
are  not  quite  so  high. 
The  desert  portion 
of  Southern  California 
is    very    large,    about 
t^'^s?  one  sixth  of  the  whole 

state.  It  includes  the  Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts.  It  is  divided 
into  many  broad  valleys  and  basins  by  Iiundreds  of  mountains  and 
ranges  of  mountains.  Some  of  these  are  dry  plateaus  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  while  others  are  low  sinks  hundreds  of  feet 
below  the  sea,  such  as  Death  Valley  and  the  Salton  Sea.  Nearly 
all  moisture  is  cut  off  by  the  high  mountains.  A  little  rain  falls 
and  there  is  an  occasional  cloudburst;  but  the  water  is  soon  lost  in 
the  dry  canons  and  the  hot  sands.  The  summer  weather  is  very 
hot,  sometimes  130°  in  the  shade.  Many  a  poor  prospector  or 
traveler  ventures  too  far  into  these  wastes,  and  leaves  his  bones  to 
bleach  in  the  blazing  sun. 

The  broad  level  valleys  of  this  region  appear  to  be  old  lake 
bottoms  dried  up,  or  nearly  so,  since  a  time  when  there  was  a  much 
greater  rainfall.  'Wlieii  ^ww  VejEsa  are  nearly  dry,  the  water  is 
heavily  saturated  mtti  ^asVo^a  «^\a  mA  ^^s^ia,  'iak,  liave  wished 
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down  from  the  neighboring  highlands.     When  the  SaltOD  Sea  was 
dry,  a  layer  of  pure  salt  a  toot  thick  covered  many  square  miles,  and 

was  worked  for  several  years  by  a  great  salt  company  (Fig.  565). 
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HarTeHtlag  salt  (rom  the  bottom  of  the  Sslton  B«ain  before  tha  overflow.  Tlie  nail  » 
up  Into  piles  ii  rendf  u>  baul  to  tbe  mill.  All  this  is  aow  deep  beoeath  ihe  wa 
SaltOD  Sea  (Fig.  667). 


:  of  rock  salt  of 
From  the  water 


A  similar  deposit  is  found  in  Inyo  County.  A  lay 
unknown  depth  is  found  in  San  Bernardino  County. 
of  Owens  Lake,  carbonate 
of  soda  is  extracted  by 
evaporation  (Fig.  566)  and 
is  shipped  out  to  the  world 
at  the  rate  of  two  carloads 
per  day.  Some  of  the  old 
lake  bottoms  near  Death 
Valley  yield  borax,  some 
soda,  some  niter,  and  some 
a  mixture  of  these  salts. 
The  region  is  a  chemical 
storehouse  on  a  great  scale. 
There  are  many  interest- 
ing things  to  learn  about 
it  —  fortuDcs  in  it  for  those  who  find  out  how  to  go  and  get  them. 

Rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  8.t«  Vou^^  «^  S^^ra 
deserts,  and  gem  stones,  such  as  tnrquo^  &ii4  o^.    ^m«.  -^ws^ 


Ow«na  Lak«,  Inyo  CoDDty,  showing  sods  evaporattDg 
basios,  inclosed  by  banks  of  mad.  The  lake  water 
is  pnmped  Into  the  basins  and  evaporaled  by  the 
heat  ot  the  mn. 
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thiDg  is  that  this  part  of  the  desert  is  even  now  heii^  reclumed 
and  made  to  support  its  share  of  the  human  race.  Of  course  it 
is  iriigation  that  does  it.  The  high  temperature  and  the  rich  soil 
are  just  the  things  needful  for  luxuriant  plant  growth,  if  water  can 
he  added  to  them.  The  western  portion  of  the  basin  reaches  the 
base  of  the  San  Jacinto  aud  San  Bernardino  mountains,  whose 
summits  are  high  enough  to  catch  rains  and  snows  from  the  sea 
winds.  This  moisture  flows  down  under  tlie  desert  sands  and  comes 
up  a^in  in  the  artesian  wells  (Fig.  568)  that  are  now  being  sunk 
on  the  desolate  wastes  where  men    formerly  lost  their  lives  from 


Flo,  6G9. 
Hetdgate,  Imperial  Valley  CuibI,  Imparial  Coanty. 


tliint.  Each  well  reclaims  a  little  farm  from  the  grip  of  the  desert ; 
uid  thus  the  western  end  of  this  desert  is  disappearing.  In  the 
eastern  end  of  the  basin,  toward  the  Colorado  River,  it  was  found 
»  ^mple  matter  to  take  out  canals  (Fig.  569)  from  the  river  at 
tiie  Mexican  boundary,  and  irrigate  the  lands  downward  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  basm. 

Thus  grew  up  the  settlement  called  Imperial.  Seven  years  ago 
not  one  single  white  man  lived  in  the  whole  expanse.  To-day  there 
ftre  towns  and  schools  and  railroads  and  electric  lights  and  12,000 
people  1  It  has  been  made  into  a  new  county,  a  county  on  the 
deee^  and  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus  the  eastern  end  of  the 
basin  is  being  changed  from  a  desert  waste  to  fruitful  land.  The 
Colorado  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent.  Perhaps  its 
waters  will  yet  wash  the  deserts  of  California  entirely  off  the  map. 
Hen  again  lies  work  to  do  and  fame  and  fortune  to  fight  for.    Th«,T« 
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18   plenty   of  opportunity   ia   the   future   for   the   thoQghtful  and 
courageous  boya  who  are  uow  so  busy  going  to  school. 

The  crops  in  this  basic  are  so  much  earlier  than  anywhere  else 
that  it  might  be  called  the  hothouse  of  America.     Cantaloupes  and 


CuttlDg  alfalfa  tor  hay  in  December.    Qtown  In  Impaiial  County  by 

apricots  ripen  in  May;  grapes  and  peaches  in  June;  hay  can  be  cut 
in  December  (Fig.  570).  Wonderful  crops  of  barley,  sorghum, 
alfalfa,  melons,  and 
vegetables  are  growQ. 
This  would  be  a  fine 
place  for  another  imi^- 
inary  journey,  in  which 
you  would  probably 
learn  the  striking  stoiy 
of  how  the  whole  tide 
of  the  Colorado  Hiver 
broke  through  (Fig. 
571)  the  Imperial  CooD- 
try  into  the  Salton 
Basin  in  1905,  and 
how  it  was  stopped. 
FiQ.  .-sTi.  Southern  California 

New  Rivrr.     Formed  by  the  breakiiie  throuRh  ol  the     west      of      the      SlSm 

Colorailn  Biver  and  Tpsiilting  In  the  making  of  the     . .    ,  ., 

preneiit  SdHnn  Sea,  Vig.  56T,    Notice  the  larjte  cracks     Maore      MOUntaiDa     H 

on  the  rivet  bank  caused  hy  the  watet  washing  away     one  of   the   riohest  and 

the  soil.  ,  , 

most  famoua  regions  of 

the  world.     It  ia  a  atn'p  iver&ging  about  sixty  miles  wide,  broksD 

up  into  many  valleys  (^Fvg.  STI)\iia.TO<^^:\'«<A%(!.l\ull  and  mountain 
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TuMi^KH.  The  rainfall  though  scanty  is  sufBcient  to  form  Domenmt 
rivtirH  anil  Htreamn  an<l  artesian  basins.  These  hare  been  carefally 
iitllii!«rl  for  irriKation  (Fig.  573),  and  have  made  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation of  ttic  whole  land.  It  has  often  been  said  that  water  is 
like  magic,  anil  t)iat  at  its  touch  the  country  blooms.  People  bn; 
wat^sr  ratljitr  tliaii  land.  That  is,  the  land  is  of  no  value  onless  there 
in  wator  avnilahli;  to  go  with  it.     Thirty  years  ago  the  region  was  aa 
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arid  sli^ep  [);istiiro,  with  n  few  sleepy  Mexican  villages  scaKer-ii  b*r? 
iinil  there.  Now  Uiese  eitrht  southern  counties  contain  a  -^-^a^w?  :i 
the  (H'ople  of  tlie  State-  Los  Angeles  is  second  only  lo  Sas.  Fns- 
oisi-o  in  si/.e  ;  iuid  is  a.  tine  nio.lern  city  (Fig.  574)  with  sikz^'xo.z 
hiiiliiiiigs,  pririecly  lioicls.  liuf^c  .stores,  and  all  that  goes  :w  lEiii  » 
city  great.  It  is  tlie,  center  of  a  wonderfnl  railm*^  aai  :r-ve- 
tratTic.  Kleclric  rojids  niiike  a  network  over  the  wi>M  JtasL  ,rc- 
necting  scores  of  towns  and  eitiea.  These  southern  ria»  ir»  aanrca 
for  tlieir  beaut"itn\  \iiimv>A  <^V'\^-  575)  and  their  s^taibi  s'^iaR 
Their  wide  streets  avo  \v,v\v>Oi  «t  mVA.  ^o  V-ws^  ^-^^^ie  mK.Mri 


are  shaded  by  great  trees.     The  homes  are  surrounded  by  lawns  and 
shaded  by  vines  and  trees,  and  adorned  by  flowers  (Fig.  154).     It 


^  beautiful  bnmu 


pays  to  make  a  country  attractive  and  beautiful,  so  that  visitors  are 
pleased  and  people  want  to  make  their  homes  there.  Orange  groves 
in  these  choice  localities  are  worth  a  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

QDKSTIOMS 

(1)  What  mOQQtaina  cut  off  Southern  California  from  the  other  regions? 
(2)  What  TTiOuntains  divide  this  region  into  two  parts?  (3)  How  are  these 
mountains  like  the  Sierras?  (4)  Describe  the  ea.stern  dexert  part.  (5)  Why  is 
there  little  rain?  (6)  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  ventine  far  out  on  the  desert? 
(7>  In  what  county  ia  Death  Valley  ?  Saltoc  Sea  ?  (8)  Why  was  salt  deposited 
by  Salton  Sea?  (9)  How  wan  Salton  Sea  formed?  (10)  How  is  this  basin  being 
reclaimeii  now  ?  (11)  Why  ia  this  region  called  a  chemical  storehouae?  What 
minerals  are  found  here?  (12)  How  is  the  eastern  end  irrigated?  (13)  Why  is 
there  luxuriant  growth  of  plant  life  here  ?  (14)  Tell  what  you  can  of  Imperial 
County.  Describe  its  crops.  (15)  How  is  the  weatern  end  of  this  baain  irrigated? 
(16)  What  of  the  aection  west  of  the  Sierra  Madres?  Name  its  largest  cities. 
For  what  are  they  fanioua?  (17)  Why  did  Los  Angeles  grow  to  be  the  largest 
city  of  the  south  ?  (18)  How  ia  water  secured  in  this  section  ?  (19)  Describe  an 
arbeaian  well.     (20)  Descrilte  the  homes  of  the  southland. 


Daikying 

Dairying  is  the  great  industry  of  the  Coast  Region.  The  cool, 
moist  climate  provides  plenty  of  green  grass  for  the  cows,  and  tha 
weather  is  so  mild  that  tlie  dairyman  does  Tiot  ^vsve  \»  \i"cSA  wi-^w^- 


is  a  forage  plant,  be- 
longing to  the  clover 
family.  It  grows  lux- 
uriantly (Fig.  578)  in 
the  sandy  3oiU  of  the 
interior  when  irri- 
gated, and  remains 
green  a  large  part  of 
the  year.  Splendid 
dairies  are  growing  up 
in  the  Great  Valley 
Region  and  in  South- 
ern California,  depend- 
ing upon  alfalfa  as  fodder.  Tliis  change  made  in  the  agriculture 
.  of  a  whole  state  by  one  small  plant  is  a  most  interesting  story. 
It  is  worth  further  study  and  inquiry.  Mrs.  Sherman,  of  Fresno 
County,  proved  that  the  interior  cotild  make  as  good  butter  as  the 
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Coast  by  taking  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair  a  few  years  ago. 
Her  prize  tub  of  butter  was  made  and  shipped  with  the  thermometer 
at  104%  so  the 'greater  heat  of  the  interior  does  not  prevent  success. 
On  some  of  the  larger  dairy  ranches,  the  owner  makes  his  own 
butter ;  but  more  often  he  runs  the  fresh  milk  through  a  separator 
and  then  sends  the  cream  by  wagon  or  train  to  some  creamery  (Fig. 
579),  where  he  is  paid  for  it  according  to  its  richness.  The  skimmed 
milk  goes  to  the  hogs,  calves,  and  chickens,  and  a  thrifty  dairyman 
will  often  make  half  as  much  from  these  as  he  does  from  his  butter. 
With  all  our  cows  and  dairies  (Fig.  576),  however,  we  should  some- 
times have  to  eat  dry  bread  if  we  did  not  impoii;  butter  from  other 
states.  We  are  not  yet  able  to  supply  our  own  markets  all  the  year. 
Dairying  is  a  profitable  business.  Many  who  started  dairying  a  few 
years  ago  with  nothing  are  now  rich  men,  with  land  and  stock,  fast 
becoming  the  leadei-s  of  their  communities.  There  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  California  boys  who  are  not  afraid  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  work  hard,  and  who  are  willing  to  learn  how  to 
take  the  best  care  of  the  stock  and  stick  to  the  business.  The  best 
of  it  is  that  one  can  start  in  a  small  way,  without  much  money. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  Why  has  the  Coast  Region  been  the  most  important  dairying  section? 
(2)  Is  the  industry  growing  in  other  regions?  Why?  (3)  Describe  the  alfalfa. 
(4)  Tell  what  the  farmer  does  with  his  milk.  (5)  Does  California  prodnce  enough 
butter  to  supply  her  own  markets? 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important  industry  in  the  state. 
Agricultural  products  are  ahead  of  those  of  any  other  indnstry. 
Cities,  railroads,  and  business  depend  upon  the  farms.  The  futnre 
prosperity  of  the  people  rests  upon  the  soil.  Seeing  this,  it  is  intet^ 
e.sting  to  remember  that  only  fifty  years  ago  it  was  believed  quite 
generally  that  the  country  was  practically  worthless  for  agricnltarOi 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  gold  was  exhausted,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  would  go  away,  leaving  only  a  barren,  hopeless  waste 
behind. 

Here  is  a  word  picture  of  the  agriculture  in  one  of  the  large 
valleys  of  the  Coast  ranges :  "  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  down 
into  one  of  these  rich  valleys  from  the  hilltops  surrounding  it 
First,  right  beneath  us  are  the  rolling  foothills  where  we  see  herds 
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of  cattle  or  flocks  of  sheep.  Just  beyond  are  vineyards  and  a  great 
wise  cellar,  half  of  it  built  into  tlie  hillside.  Farther  out  stretches 
the  valley  floor,  dotted  with  its  farmhouses.  Spread  out  around 
the  farmhouses  are  waving  cornfields,  hayfields  in  which  men  are 
at  work,  wide  checkerboard  blocks  of  grain  just  turning  yellow, 
orchards  with  the  fruit  pickers  busy  under  the  trees,  and  hop  fielda 
overrun  with  vines  trained  high  on  wires  stretched  from  the  tops  of 
poles.  Over  near  the  center  of  the  valley  is  a  busy  little  city.  We 
can  see  its  roofs  and  steeples  half  hidden  by  the  sliade  trees  lining  its 
streets.  Along  the  roads  from  all  directions  fiirm  wagons  are  crawl- 
ing toward  the  toWn,  carrying  their  fruit  to  the  ciinneries,  and  their 
hay  and  grain  and  butter  to  the  railroady  for  shipment  to  the  big 
cities.  A  few  years  ago,  when  our  fathers  were  hoys,  this  valley 
WAS  all  one  open  field  with  herds  of  wild-looking  cattle  roaming 
through  it,  for  it  was  then  nothing  bu};  a  great  Spanish  grant,  and 
one  man  owned  it  all.  Now  it  raises  enough  to  feed  many  thousand 
people,  and  its  products  are  so  varied  that  we  wonder  how  one  cli- 
mate and  one  soil  can  produce  them  all.  We  are  glad  when  we  hear 
that  many  of  the  farmers  and  business  men  who  have  made  these 
farms  and  built  this  town  are  well  to  do;  that  they  have  good 
homes,  some  money  in  the  bank,  and  their  boys  and  girls  in  tlie 
schools.    We  feel  that  they  have  deserved  to  succeed." 

Poultry  and  eggs  for  market  are  raised  throughout  the  state;  but 
Petaluma  is  famous  as  the  most  important  center  of  this  industry. 


no.  no. 

en  they  !«)■  th 

i!lr.g(^ 

For-  milea  around  Petaluma  stretch  the  poultry  farms  (Fig.  680), 
each  a  good-sized  city  of  ohiokens.  Hundreds  of  chicken  houses 
may  be  seen  from  the  road,  all  of  them  spick  and  span  in  clean 
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In  ^  Oreat  Yftlley  Regioo  and  in  the  large  valleys  of  Southern 
CUifoniia  the  chief  agricaltore  of  the  past  has  heen  the  growing  of 
jrain  (Fig.  683)  and  live  stock :  wheat  (Fig.  141)  and  barley,  horses, 
(Fig.  584),  cattle;  and  sheep  (Fig.  585).     The  land  was  owned  in 


One  man  drivlag  witb  "  Jerk  lii 
twelve  mule  tpatn.  What  el.te  d 
■Mln  tbe  picture? 


large  ninclies  (Figs.  586,  587),  from 
)i  thousand  acres  nr  less  to  a  hun- 
dred  thousand   acres    or    more   in 
eiich,  often  so  large  that  it  wus  a 
day's  journey  to  ride  over  one  of 
them.     The  stock  was  turned  loose 
to  shift  for  itself  on  the  range;  the 
grain  land  was  lightly  scratched  on 
the    surface    by    gang   plows,   and 
depended  upon  the  scanty  rains  for 
the   crop.      This   was  called  "  dry 
ranching."    Under  this  system  Cali- 
fornia   beeame    one   of    the   great 
'Id,  shipping  wheat  and  flour  everywhere, 
id  the  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
a  change  became  necessary.     The  "  dry 
diversified  farm- 


»heat  regions  of  the  v 

Bnt  the  poor  cultivation  i 

n^p  exhausted  the  soil,  i 

Snch  "  system  is  changing  to  intensive  farming  o 

ng.     This  requires  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  land  grants  into 

nnall  holdings,  the  practice  of  irrigation,  and   a  much  denser  popu- 

•tion.    Vegetables,  alfalfa,  pumpkins  (Fig.  688),  hogs,  milch  cows, 

poultry,  berries,  fruits,  beans  (Fig.  689),  sugar  beets  (Fig.  590),  take 

Ite  plaoe  of  the  dry  grain  fields  and  Inre  tftngea  ol  \.\i«  oV^  %^<u«i&. 


K  buui-h  of  tiae  hurBrs  Tf  eiliag  id  alfalfn  pasture. 
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One  of  the  InrgeBt  raci^bei  o(  Soutbem  Calltoiuia.  (trowing  brans,  hay,  and  grain.  Notin 
the  beaatilal  country  home,  eupplied  with  electric  lights,  gal,  l«1ephon»,  and  all  inoden 
coDVCDJeDces,  lar^e  Riassy  Aavn,  ftovcis,  ^n&  ft^Lt^hhtry  about  tfao  hotiae ;  luKslUldi 
ot  beans  in  the  dlstaiiee. 
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of  B  Urge  ranch  about  to  leave  for  work  in  the  fields.  T]ie  fDrcinaii  ol  the  ratiob 
in  tbe  wagou  iu  the  laregrouud  ;  barns,  blacksmith  shoji,  tool  house,  on  the  left;  lancli 
houae  lu  tbe  dlstaoce :  waKon  and  Implement  sbcd  <in  the  right.  Notice  liow  clean  the 
barnyard  !■  kept  and  STerrthiag  in  order.  The  men  have  Rood  rleaa  qiiartcra  and  are 
[ed  tbe  best  tbe  market  affords,  fhe  burses  and  oilier  stook  are  well  Fed  and  liatxlled 
with  great  kindness  and  care.  Some  of  the  finest  vork  horses  in  the  state  are  on  this 
ranch.  To  abuse  or  neglect  an;  o[  [he  alock  means  loss  of  posilioti.  Why  is  kindness 
to  stock  demanded? 

This  means  greater  opportunities 
for  the  farmer.  For  any  one  who 
will  mix  brains  with  his  work,  the 
intensive  small  farming  of  these 
great  valleys  offers  rich  rewards. 
Twenty  acres  of  good  land  well 
irrigated  and  well  managed  will 
keep  a  family  and  make  it  prosper- 
ous. On  many  and  many  a  little 
farm  the  owner  clears  a  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  each  year.  There 
are  vast  areas  of  land  yet  to  be 
irrigated,  divided  into  small  tracts, 
and  made  into  homes.  The  future 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  state 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  fruits 
of  these  irrigated  farms  in  the  in- 
terior   valleys.     Here    is  a    great 
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chance  for  boys  and  girls  who  will  leam  bow  to  take  it.     It  offers  a 
much  safer,  happier,  and  more  independent  life  tban  a  hand-to-mouth 


existence  on  an  uncertain  salary  in  a  town  or  city.  These  small 
farms  and  denser  population  make  possible  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  bring  increased  social  advantages.     They 


HarveBtlUR  suRar  bests.  AtUr  the  beets  are  removed,  cattle  or  sheep  are  tamed  Into  At 
field  t<j  (eed  upon  tbe  beet  tops.  After  the  beets  are  run  through  a  beet^nitkr  taaiorj 
(Fig.  146), and  the  sugaTeitraolAd,  tfaepulpot  tbebeet  toput  iatoslloiaiid  f«d  toiloek. 

bring  well-built  houses,  modern  plumbing,  electric  lighting,  free 
rural  mail  delivery,  te\epVoTift&,  tirolley  cars,  daily  baker  and  butcher 
w&gODB^  trim  lawns,  fine  it»,4a,  ^wA  w^oOa.   "^v"^  *J1  this  is  tiie 
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pure  air,  the  bright  sunshine,  and  the  wholesome  labor  of  the  country. 
Does  it  not  look  attHMitire  when  compared  to  the  crowded,  unhealthy, 
and  anxiooB  lives  of  most  people  in  the  cities  ? 


QUXSTIONS 

(1)  How  are  the  cities  dependent  on  the  fume?  Hov  is  the  opposite  of  thia 
tnnV  (2)  Why  did  the  early  settlers  think  the  soil  worthless?  How  hoe  this 
bdief  been  refuted?  (8)  Give  in  your  own  words  the  word  picture  ill  the  text 
(4)  ForwhatisFetalumafamous?  (5)  Describe  a  chicken  ranch.  (6)  Whatwaa 
the'chkf  agricuHurt  of  tb^  Valley  Region  in  the  past?  (7)  Why  did  it  have  to 
What  is  it  now?    (8)  Compare  city  with  country  life. 


Fruit  Gkowing 

The  greatest  development  of  intensive  farming  lias  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  growing  of  fruits  (Fig.  591).     This  industry 


requires  biains  and  education,  and  it  yields  rioh.'n'vvx^.    '^^  tj^un. 
•tate  can  here  compete  vith  California. 


Heniet  Dam.  in  the  Sun  Jadnto  Mi 
Wins  may  be  stored  and  used  : 
valleys  tar  below. 


Fio.  092. 
iintains.     Thus  tbe  winter  ralng  uid  bdowb  Id  tlie  moiui- 
I  summer  lo  raise  orchards  and  Tioeyarda  Id  lbs  thinly 


Wrapping  orMgea  bj  macttaoT^  a.Tii'B»«itoi'iiwn.Sa"wam\i«.ii«|MSS. 
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Wherever  we  go,  north,  south,  east,  west,  up  into  Canada  or 
down  into  Mexico,  we  find  California  fruits  in  the  market.  They 
are  larger  and  handsomer  and  earlier  than  any  others. 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  citrus  fruits,  the  orange,  lemon, 
lime,  and  pomelo  or  grape  fruit.  The  center  of  the  orange  industry 
is  Riverside  County  (Fig.  592),  which  ships  over  6000  carloads 
yearly.  San  Bernaidino  (Fig.  572)  and  Los  Angeles  counties 
also  ship  thousands  of  car- 
loads. Each  car  holds  about 
800  boxes  and  each  box 
over  100  oranges.  The 
finest  orange  is  called  the 
Washington  Navel.  Thou- 
sands of  people  are  engaged 
in  raising  it,  and  other 
thousands  are  packing  it 
(Fig.  593)  and  selling  it. 
It  makes  the  chief  industry 
of  Southern  California.  It 
is  a  splendid  fruit,  large, 
high  colored,  sweet,  and 
juicy,  with  a  delicious 
flavor.  Moreover,  it  is 
entirely  seedless  and  is  so 
firm  and  strong  that  it 
stands  shipment  for  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Important 
as  it  is  now,  it  was  dis- 
covered almost  by  accident. 
Over  thirty-five  years  ago 
Mrs.  Tibbetts  wrote  to  the' Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
asking  for  some  trees  that  would  probably  grow  well  in  her  garden 
in  the  little  new  settlement.  It  happened  that  the  Department  had 
on  hand  half  a  dozen  orange  trees  that  had  been  sent  up  from  Bahia 
in  Brazil,  wrapped  in  wet  moss.  Two  of  them  had  died,  but  the 
other  four  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Tibbetts.  She  planted  them,  but  one 
died  from  lack  of  water,  and  another  was  eaten  up  by  a  cow.  The 
two  remaining  struggled  along  for  several  years  until  they  bore  some 
fruit.  Immediately  the  oranges  attracted  attention,  so  handsome  tK«,^ 
were,  so  delicious,  so  free  from  seed,  so  fvim  lox  ^vy^wv^.    '^•e'sto 


ae  of  tbe  ori|i:iiial  navel 
Brazil  Id  1HT3.  It  wa 
yard  at  the  Glenwcii 
PtcBident  Roosevelt  ii 


tranaplnnted  tu  the  ( 


I  Riverside  by 
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these  two  trees  came  all  the  navel  orang 
trees  (Fig.  594)  are  still  alive,  careful! 


Fio.  595. 
Luther  Burbank  nud  a  l)<t  (if  his  expert m en  tal  g)U 
wouilerful  creatfona,  splni 

iron   Imrs.     They   still   bear  abundant 
visitors.     In  the  immediate  neighborhO' 


FRUIT  OSOWINO 


worth  of  navel  orange  groves  (Figs.  572,  573).     What  great  results 
have  come  from  this  smaLI  beginning  I      It  makes  us  wonder  if  there 


are  not  other  fruits  and  food  jilaiits  in  far-off  corners  »i  the  earth  that 
would  he  of  groat  vitlne  here. 


Lemou  |iiuking,  UmoDi'lta  RaDcb. 


A.  prune  OTchsrd  in  bloom.  SoDonm  Coluit7. 
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Luther  Burbank  (Fig.  595),  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the 
world,  has  added  much  to  the  pleasure,  comfort,  and  profit  of  the 
vrorld  bj  bia  new  creations 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, such  as  the  Shasta 
daisy,  the  spineless  cactus, 
bnd  the  Burbank  potato. 
We  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Luther  Bur- 
bank is  a  Californiaii  and 
that  his  great  work  has  all 
been  done  at  his  home  in 
our  own  state.  One  of  the 
large  schools  (Fig.  625)  in 
Santa  Uosa,  his  home  town, 
is  named  the  Burbank 
School.  He  is  always  in- 
terested in  schools  and 
children. 

It  is  not  alone  in  tlie 
south  that  oranges  are 
grown.  One  tenth  of  the 
citrus  fruits  are  grown  in 
Central  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. In  Tulare  County 
is  a  fine  orange  section,  where  the  fruit  ripens  earlier  than  in  South- 


lug  Tokay  tablt  grapes,  Sacramenlo  County, 


Hop«  at  their  toll  growth. 


ern  California.  Near  Sacra- 
mento (Fig.  59G),  and  at 
Oroville  too,  oranges  are 
successfully  grown,  and 
even  as  far  north  as  Chico. 
Lemons  are  second  of 
the  citrus  fruits  in  impor- 
tance, and  they  are  grown 
in  the  same  localities  as 
oranges  (Fig.  597).  They 
can  be  picked  (Fig.  598) 
every  month  in  the  year, 
and  it  is  common  ta  ^xA. 
t\pe  iT\nX,»  ^terax  Vt'ci\'^>  *''^*^ 
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blossoms  OD  the  trees  at  the  same  time.  The  yearly  output  (Fig. 
is  about  5000  carloads.  Almonds  and  walnuts  are  grown 
extensively  in  Tsrious 
parts  of  the  state.  The 
deciduous  fruits,  that 
is,  those  whose  trees 
shed  their  leaves  in 
winter,  are  nearly  all 
grown  in  Central  and 
Northern  California. 

Many  places  have 
become  famous  for  oer^ 
tainfruits.  ThusPresno 
for  raisins  (Fig.  145); 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Roea 
fur  prunes  (Fig.  (iOO);  Watsonville  and  Salinas  for  apples;  San 
Jonquil)  and  Tulure  for  table  grapes  (Fig,  601)  ;    Sacramento  for 


Fin.  6M. 
Diying  pj-ntiee.  San  Joaqnlu  Vallej. 


strawberries,  table  grnpes.  and  hops  (Fig.  602) ;  Santa  Rosa  and  Kapa 
'  for  wine  grapes  (Fig.  603);  Vacaville  for  cherries.  Fresno  sends  out 
2000  carloads  of  laialiis  ^t  ^-ftUT,  ttvtiu^  %»  »j.^-^Vi  «.  ^und  bor  to 
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every  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman,  in  the  United  States.     There 
are  3000  carloads  of  dried  prunes  (Fig.  604)  shipped  every  year  all 


over  the  United   States.     The  Hume  prune  orchard  in    the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  has  300,000  trees.     Dried  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots 


'.'tri^-^ 


Fia.  fi06. 

An  apiaiy  in  the  (ootbills  of  Soutbern  California.  Tbe  bees  fc^"'^''  hoiey  trou  tbe  neigb- 
borlng  orchanlB,  beati  flelde,  and  mouatalD  Bbrubbery.  Sage  and  wild  buckwheat  are 
considered  tbe  best  boney  plants.  The  bees  of  CalitoTDla  gather  about  four  thoiumad 
tons  of  honey  per  year.    Each  hive  Ib  called  a  colony.    The  bee  indnslry  U  a  very  Inter- 

'       eating  study.    Look  It  up  and  learn  nhat  you  can  about  it. 

are   important  exports.     Olive  culture   (Fig.    606)    is   one  oC   ths. 
oldest  fruit  indugtnes  of  tbe  state.     San  D'lQgo  \eQA%  Vtv  \^  -^-^o^xkiv- 
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tion  of  olives  and  olive  oil,  although  there  are  large  orchards  in 
various  other  counties,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  trees. 
While  honey  is  produced  in  all  of  the  principal  valleys,  the  great 
supply  for  the  market  comes  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
(Fig.  606).  Each  of  these  industries  affords  material  for  study, 
inquiry,  and  travel.  It  is  real  geography  work  for  girls  and  boys 
to  find  out  about  these  interesting  things  for  themselves. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  is  the  most  important  class  of  fruits  in  California?  (2)  For  what 
is  Riverside  County  famous?  (3)  Tell  the  story  of  the  pareut  orange  tree.  (4)  In 
wliat  other  parts  of  the  state  are  oranges  grown?  (5)  How  are  new  trees  started 
if  tlie  orange  has  no  seed?  (6)  Describe  the  lemon  industry.  (7)  Find  out  all 
you  can  about  Luther  Burbank.  (8)  What  are  deciduoas  fruits,  and  where  are 
they  grown?  How  do  the  trees  differ  from  citrus  fruit  trees?  (9)  Mention 
several  towns  famous  for  certain  kinds  of  fruit.  (10)  Tell  of  the  raisin  and  prune 
crops.  (11)  Which  county  leads  in  the  production  of  olives  and  olive  oil? 
(12)  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  honey  industry. 

Forests  and  Lumber 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  resources  of  the  state  is  the  forest  and 
its  lumber,  obtained  from  the  redwoods  of  the  Coast  and  the  pines 
of  the  Sierras.  Our  methods  of  lumbering  are  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant. After  the  trees  are  felled,  the  whole  country  is  often  burned 
over  (opp.  p.  575),  to  get  rid  of  the  bark  on  the  logs,  the  saplings,  and 
all  undergrowth,  so  as  to  get  the  logs  more  easily  to  mill.  At  the  mill 
(  Fig.  G08)  a  grejit  fire  burns,  night  and  day,  to  get  rid  of  the  waste 
lumber,  the  slabs,  blocks,  and  short  pieces  that  are  only  in  the  way. 
Some  of  these  fires  have  burned  constantly  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Think  of  the  mountains  of  fuel  they  have  destroyed.  This  waste 
lumber  is  not  salable  just  now,  Jind  it  would  not  pay  to  ship  it  to 
market ;  but  later,  when  it  will  be  valuable  and  sorely  needed  bj 
the  people,  it  cannot  be  recovered. 

One  of  the  things  our  rich  and  extravagant  country  must  Iflam 
to  do  is  to  care  for  and  rightly  use  its  resources  and  not  allow  tbem 
to  be  squandered.  If  we  don't  wish  to  wake  up  too  late  and  find 
our  forests  all  gone,  we  must  find  ways  to  compel  them  to  be  nnd 
slowly  and  carefully,  so  as  to  let  the  young  trees  continually  take 
the  place  of  the  old  ones  as  they  are  cut  down.  The  forest  policy  of 
our  government  is  one  of  the  things  that  all  young  Americans  ought 
to  watch  and  think  abovxl.    TVv^x^  V^)^\^wsRS^\l  work  for  many  "boys 


Mill  .if  tlie  Pool 
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as  foreaterti  and  rangers  (Fig.  564),  in  the  future,  so  it  is  worth 
lookiag  up. 

The  redwood  forests  grow  down  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  reach- 
ing back  into  the  lower  slopes  and  river  valleys  of  the  outer  Coast 
Range.  They  originally  extended  from  Monterey  County,  northward 
into  Oregon,  but  those  of 
the  central  coast  are  nearly 
all  gone.  One  splendid 
grove,  Big  Basin  (Fig.  609), 
in  Santa  Cruz  County,  still 
remains.  It  was  bought 
from  private  ownership  by 
the  state,  and  is  set  apart 
as  a  public  park  for  our 
people  and  our  visiton  to 
look  at  and  enjoy  while 
they  camp  out  or  tosnl 
about  to  recreate  dKsn- 
selves  with  natural  a 
and  outdoor  air.  The  t 
in  this  park  are  very  te«^t- 
ing  to  lumber  dealen.  ami 
the  constant  watohfnliMi 
of  all  good  oitraeni  k 
necessary  if  we  would  pre- 
serve the  grove  in  the 
future.     Remember  thia. 

The  main  part  of  the 
redwood  forests,  however, 
are  now  along  the  north  coast,  in  Mendocino,  Humboldt,  and  Del 
Norte  counties.  They  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  vast 
trunks  stand  close  together,  towering  like  columns  to  the  sky,  300 
feet  high.  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  several  thousand  years  old. 
The  stagecoach  rolls  silently  over  the  needle-strewn  roads,  and  the 
passengers  are  awed  by  the  solemn  twilight  under  the  great  trees- 
Ferns  and  hushes  cover  all  the  ground  beneath. 

These  forests  have  mostly  passed  from  private  owners  into  tlie 
possession  of  great  Lumber  corporations.  It  is  estimated  that  they  will 
all  be  cut  down  in  t\i\rt.y  ■^ftwft.  "CW  method  is  to  chop  down 
(Fig.  189)  the  trees  or  saw  t\i«m  ^«^«i.s  »CMia^  *»%  ws.  \hfc  lop  by 
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loDg  wire  cables  (Fig.  140),  extending  through  the  forest,  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  for  a  mile  or  more.  The  caUe  is  pulled  bj  a  donkey 
engine.  The  logs  are  then  loaded  on  railroad  cars  (Fig.  148)  and 
hauled  to  the  nulls.  The  mills  are  often  beside  the  salt  water,  so 
that  the  boards  and  shingles  can  pass  directly  from  the  saws  to 
the  ships  that  are  waiting  to  carry  lumber  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 


Baptist  Cbnrcb,  Suita  Bws.    Ballt  with  lumber  from  %  alngle  redwood  tree. 


and  to  the  distant  islands  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  a  single  tree  will 
make  a  whole  train  load  (Fig.  148)  of  logs ;  sometimes  the  lumber 
from  one  tree  will  build  a  big  church  (Fig.  610). 

The  pine  forests  are  more  widely  distributed  than  the  redwoods 
(Fig.  152),  covering  the  mountains  in  the  higher  Coast  Ranges,  the 
Sierras,  and  the  few  highest  mountains  of  Southern  California.  The 
sugar  pine  is  the  most  valuable  tree,  making  fine,  clear  lumber  for 
doors  and  window  sashes.  The  yellow  pine  yields  larger  quantities 
than  any  other.  Some  fir  and  cedar  is  used,  too.  The  methods  of 
lumberiiig  are  similar  to  those  of  the  redwoods,' hut 'w^«ft.V!Bft\»3^wst 
oomea  from  the  mill^  it  must  be  hauled  do'vn  Icoia  ^^  -mfiivvxftMa» 
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with  teams,  or  sent 
down  in  great  flumes 
carrying  a  swift  stream 
of  water.  Then  it  is 
distributed  to  the  whole 
country  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  lumber 
products  rank  second 
in  the  industries  of 
the  state.  Id  Sonoma 
County  is  a  petrified 
forest  (Fig„611)  made 
up  of  trees  which  fell 
ages  ago  and  have 
turned  into  stone. 
There    are    plenty   of 

most  interesting  things  suggested  here  to  read  about,  hear  stories 

about,  or  to  go  and  see. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  Tell  why  the  himbering  method  is  wasteful.  (2)  What  kind  of  trees  in 
found  near  tlie  coast  ?  Tell  of  the  former  extent  of  these  forests.  (3J  Tell  some- 
thing of  the  Big  Baain.  (4)  Describe  the  forests  of  the  northern  coaat  counties. 
(5)  Describe  the  method  of  getting  the  logs  from  the  forests.  (6)  Tell  how  the 
logs  are  made  into  lumber  and  the  lumber  delivered  to  market.  (7)  Where  are 
the  pine  forestH  found?    (S)  Find  out  what  you  can  of  the  petrified  forest. 


view  of  a  petrified  giant  of  the  foreat  —  "  stone  dead." 
Forty-live  acres  of  Ihia  large  tract  of  forest  uear  Santa 
Rosa  ie  covered  witli  petrified  tiees,  some  tventf -foar 
[eetiucircumferenceand  tbceehaudred  feet  in  leogtb. 


Mineral  Products 

There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  mineral  products  found  within 
the  state  (Fig.  612),  more  than  fifty  in  number.  Among  the  metals 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  iron,  tin,  antimony,  plati- 
num. Among  building  materials  are  granite,  sandstone,  marble, 
brick  clay,  slate,  lime,  cement,  asplialtuni,  bituminous  rock.  Among 
the  gem  stones  are  tourmaline,  opal,  beryl,  diamond,  garnet,  tur- 
quoise. Among  the  fuels  are  coal,  natural  gas,  and  petroleum. 
Gold  is  naturally  the  most  important  product,  since  California  is 
known  as  the  Golden  State. 

Dredger  mining  is  a  new  and  profitable  way  of  extracting  gold 
from  the  valleys  at  the  base  of  the  Sierras,  along  the  streams  from 
the  Mother  Lode.  A  great  manVaiie  is  built  upon  a  scow  (Fig.  61S) 
which  floats  on  an  artlficiai  -poni.  ol  ■w^'wx  ie&.>i"3  ».^\j!ii.    This  oipa- 
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ates  a  oliain  of  heavy  iron  buckete  wliich  briug  up  the  sand,  rocks, 
and  gravel  from  below  even  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  scraping  the  solid 
bed  rock  below  the  gravels.  The  bucketa  empty  their  load  upon  the 
scow,  where  the  gold  is  washed  out  in  sluices,  the  same  as  with  the 
gravel  in  ordinary  placer  mining.  Tiie  rocks,  from  as  big  as  your 
fist  lip  to  the  size  of  a  tub,  are  dumped  aside  by  the  dredger;  the 
sand  and  soil  settles  down  in  the  pond  and  is  covered  deeply  by  the 
rockti,  perhaps  changing  a  farm  or  vineyard  into  a  desolate  waste  of 
bare  stones.  The  dredger  witli  its  pond  advances  slowly  as  it  works, 
eating  up  the  country  as  it  goes.     Tlie  business  is  so  profitable  that 


A  dredfn^r  on  llie  Feather  River  near  Orovlllp  iiilniii);  for  KOld.  Ooe  of  these  modeni  roM 
dredfiors  cOBtit  trom  S1,'>0,000  to  S3X).OnO  tu  build.  Ai  there  lire  many  of  thew  macliiiM 
ut  wurk  ill  the  nortbern  pun  of  tlie  state,  a  larite  smoant  of  jcold  aiust  be  pmdnced  U 
narraiit  the  eipenditnre  of  »»  lar^e  a  xuiu  □[  mnuey  in  bailding  machinery  Va  handle  It. 


the  dredger  men  can  afford  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  the  orchards 
and  fields  that  are  underlain  by  rich  gravels.  Fortunes  are  often 
made,  and  many  tnca  are  given  work  for  a  time ;  but  the  country 
worked  over  is  destroyed.  No  longer  will  it  support  people  or  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  state.  We  must  protect  our  soil,  for  that  is 
what  our  country  is  made  of.  We  must  in  future  have  this  work 
done  so  that  the  fertile  soil  is  left  above,  the  barren  rooks  below, 
even  if  the  profits  are  not  so  sudden  or  so  large. 

Copper  (Fig.  614)  is  smelted  from  its  ores  in  Shasta  County, 
where  there  are  the  largest  and  most  important  mining  works  in  the 
state.  Iron  ore  is  ionnd  la  mKO^  '^\&ce(k  but  the  lack  of  suitable  fuel 
iias  thiu  far  prevented  tiie  Wiiva^  oV  Sxao.'^Qitt,    \jiftd.«iid  silw 
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occur  in  the  mountains  of  the  desert  region  in  Inyo  County.  Quick- 
silver is  found  in  the  Coast  Ranges,  in  Napa,  Santa  Clara,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  San  Benito  counties.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  ap- 
proaches California's  output  of  this  metal.  Biick  clay,  marble, 
granite,  and  lime  are  well  distributed  all  over  the  state.  Asphaltum 
and  its  derivative,  bituminous  rock,  are  found  in  the  mountains  near 


Copper  BQieller  at  Coraiu,  ShnHtii  Cuiiuty.  CH|iBcily.  IHOU  tuns  jicr  day.  Tliere  i*  blocked 
iiiit  at  the  preseut  time  In  tbe  Sliula  Ciiiinty  copper  urc  Keldit  iiloue,  two  hun<lred  and 
Hfty  millloD  dollars'  worth  «t  ore. 

the  coast  in  Southern  California,  associated  with  the  petroleum  fields. 
Bituminous  rock  is  a  sandstone  saturated  with  asphaltum  used  in 
paving  and  road  building. 

In  San  Diego  and  Riverside  counties  are  mines  of  beautiful  crys- 
tals, called  gem  stones.  They  are  hard  and  brittle,  diHicult  to  cut 
and  polish;  but  their  colors  are  so  exquisite,  their  luster  so  brilliant, 
that  they  are  very  valuable  as  jewels.  Tourmalines  are  of  green  and 
red  tints;  beryls  of  greenish  shades;  kunzite  is  a  recently  discovered 
stone  named  for  Mr.  Kunz,  the  gem  expert  at  Tiffany's.  It  is  of  a 
delicate  lilac  and  almost  as  brilliant  as  a  diamond.  Opals  and  tur- 
quoise are  found  in  the  deserts  of  San  Bernardino  County.  Dia- 
monds are  found  in  the  gravels  of  Butte  County. 

A  rather  poor  variety  of  coal,  called  lignite,  is  found  about  the  basa 
of  Mt.  Diablo,  and  also  in  the  coaat  mountama  ol  ?iQM.'iX«Tts.Cn&\K«ii«s»- 
Some  bituminouB  cos.!  ia  found  in  Monterey  ComivI'j. 
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The  lack  of  good  coal  and  tl»e  expense  of  bringing  it  from  foreign 
places  by  ship  or  rail  has  prevented  the  development  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  state.  Thia  lack,  however,  is  being  made  up  by  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  great  oil  fields,  in  Fresno,  Kern  (Fig.  615), 
Loa  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventura  countieH. 
The  invention  of  oil-burning  locomotives,  furnaces, 
and  stoves  makes  fuel  oil  one  of  the  great  staples 
of  the  Coast.  Pipe  lines  bring  the  oil  to  the  seashore, 
wlience  it  is  shipped  to  foreign  and  domestic  ports; 


vl?w  lit  a  iiorliciu  ul  Kerti  Comity's  Kreut  uil  fldda  whioh  eiteud  for  mllet  along  Km* 
Kiver.  TtK-re  ate  many  liiimlTcilH  ul  oil  iterricks  tiucb  M  appear  above,  mDd  grektlWnfi 
tanks  built  ot  eHrth  ciiLitaltiltif;  IbouaiiiKls  <>[  gallons  of  the  crnile,  black  oil  pnmpeil  froa 
llie  wells ;  oil  is  liiaiicil  into  lank  cars  by  (gravity  for  sliipmeiit,  wliile  the  wasto  piodoct 
rutie  iiilo  "suiup  "  lioirs  and  Is  burned. 


or  perhaps  it  is  refined  before  sliipi»ing.  A  great  pipe  line  leads 
from  tlie  Kern  County  oil  fields  nearly  300  miles  to  Point  Rich- 
mond on  San  Francisco  Hay,  where  the  refineries  (Fig.  616)  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Ccmipany  are  located.  Uy  refining  crude  oil  is 
meant  its  separation  by  <liMtilling  into  its  constituent  parts,  such 
as  asphaltum,  paiafiin,  gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha,  kerosene,  dia- 
tillatc,  lubricating  oils,  etc.  Petroleum  is  second  only  to  gold  in 
value  of  mineral  products,  and  doubtless  it  will  soon  take  first 
place.  It  is  of  enormous  value  to  the  state  already,  although  we 
have  Inirdly  begun  to  know  how  to  use  it  or  appreciate  it  as  vet 
It  is  a  mucli  clieaper  and  more  convenient  source  of  power  thu 
coal.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  ftlooe 
saves  over  five  million  AoVW^^iyftar  by  changing  from  coal-burning 
to  oil-burning  looomotWeft-,  ani  V^i&X.  *»''"  o^  WA&  V«a^  within  the 
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state  over  thirty  million  dollars  per  year  that  was  formerly  sent 
away  for  coal.  The  oil  wells  average  about  a  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
and  cost  from  $5000  to  *10,000  each.  The  California  oil  in  most 
cases  must  be  pumped  out,  as  it  is  a  thick,  black,  heavy  fluid,  about 
one  third  of  it  asphaltum;  although  there  are  several  flowing  wells, 
for  example  the  Hartnell  Gusher,  Ssmta  Barbara  County,  producing 


view  ol  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  refir 
stllla,  sniokeatiLCkB  —  milicatiiii;  buaiiiei 
(he  crude  oil  Is  reflaed  and  lU  TSrioDS  ci 


sry  at  Piiint  Rii-limoiid.  Notice  tlie  oil  tanks, 
I  activity  nrid  commarcial  lite.  Mere  Is  where 
iBtitoent  parts  made  reaily  tor  market. 


from  3000  to  5000  barrels  a  day,  while  other  wells  yield  from  5  to 
200  barrels  per  day,  every  day  in  the  year.  The  selling  price  has 
been  very  low,  about  thirty-five  cents  a  barrel,  for  the  reason  that 
Ciilifornia  was  not  prepared  to  use  the  immense  quantities  that  were 
suddenly  produced  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Kern  River  oil  fields. 
This  led  to  discouragements,  losses,  and  great  wastes  of  this  valuable 
natural  resource.  Because  of  its  cheapness  it  lias  been  largely  used 
to  sprinkle  the  dust  of  streets  and  roads  in  many  places.  It  is  too 
precious  to  the  world  to  be  long  used  in  that  way,  however.  This 
oil  is  another  of  the  things  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  «,ti^^  'Ou«^. 
true  patriotism  demands  of  us  to  protect  anA  xisfc  -mw^t-j .    "Wv*.^"*  "« 
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employment  and  prosperity  bottled  up  in  it  for  the  boys  and  g^ls 
who  read  tliis,  and  for  those  of  future  generations.  To  pump  it  out 
of  its  underground  reservoirs  before  it  is  needed,  to  waste  it  and  sell 
it  for  a  song,  is  wanton  extravagance  with  what  really  does  not  belong 
to  us,  but  to  our  descendants. 

Natural  gas  often  occurs  in  the  oil  wells  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
piped  into  furnaces  or  stoves,  and  makes  the  most  desirable  fuel  that 
the  world  lias  ever  seen.  It  should  not  be  used  for  burning  bricks 
or  other  manufacturing  purposes,  but  saved  for  household  use.  Arti- 
ficial gas  in  California  is  manufactured  almost  entirely  from  petro- 
leum.    In  other  states  it  is  usually  made  from  coal. 

Salt  (Fig.  565),  borax,  niter,  and  soda  (Fig.  566)  have  been  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  muddy  bottoms  of  desert  sinks.  When 
transportation  from  the  desert  regions  becomes  better  and  cheaper, 
niter  will  become  a  highly  important  product.  It  is  needed  in  mak- 
ing explosives  and  fertilizers.  Our  growing  orchards  will  continue 
to  need  fertilizers,  and  the  niter  beds  that  make  the  chief  wealth  of 
Chili  are  said  to  be  nearing  exhaustion.  Our  country  sends  away 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  Chilian  niter.  There  is  a  point 
here  for  ambitious  boys  to  ponder  upon.  Salt  is  also  extracted  from 
sea  water  by  evaporation  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.  The 
water  is  let  into  broad,  shallow  ponds,  and  evaporated  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  Name  some  of  the  metals  and  building  materials  of  the  state.  (2)  De- 
scribe (lr(?d«,'er  mining.  Whiit  effect  has  it  on  the  land  mined?  (3)  Tell  of  the 
coppor  industry  ;  iron;  quicksilver;  marble;  asphaltum.  For  what  is  each  aaed? 
(4)  Where  are  gem  stones  found  ?  Mention  the  principal  kind.*).  (5)  When  are 
the  oil  fields?  Describe  an  oil  well.  (G)  What  is  meant  by  refining  crude  oil? 
(7)  What  is  natural  gas,  and  what  use  is  made  of  it? 

Manufacturing 

In  the  past,  California  lias  been  held  back  in  manufactariiig  be- 
cause fuel  in  the  form  of  coal  had  to  be  shipped  in,  and  was  expen- 
sive. Things  are  different  now.  Tlie  petroleum  of  our  oil  wells 
(Fig.  615)  is  being  used  in  great  quantities  as  fuel  to  make  steam 
for  the  engines  tliat  turn  the  wheels  of  hundreds  of  new  factories. 
Besides,  the  water  power  (Fig.  549)  of  the  Sierran  streams  is  used 
to  generate  electricity,  which  is  taken  by  long  lines  of  wires,  up 
and  down  and  acrosa  o\xi  atate.»  wherever  it  may  be  needed  to  run 
machinery.     Many  ot  out  tae\,oT\^^  ^t^\w«^  Y^^^wvsv^  the  products 
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of  our  farms  for  market.  Flour  mills  (Fig.  617),  wineries  (Fig.603), 
oanneries,  creameries,  and  olive-oil  factories  tarn  out  products  of 
which  we  may  be  proud. 
Out  sugar  refineries  and 
beet-Bugar  factories  (Fig. 
618)  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  importance.  Great 
smelters  are  at  work  purify- 
ing the  gold,  silver,  copper 
(Fig.  614),  and  lead  token 
from  the  mines.  We  have 
tanneries  making  leatherout 
of  the  hides  of  our  cattle, 
and  woolen  mills  using  the  wool  of  our  great  flocks  of  sheep. 
Cement  works,  potteries,  and  brickyards  supply  their  share  of  material 
for  our  growing  cities.  Foundries,  ship-building  yards,  and  fac- 
tories for  making  mining  machinery  have  become  importont.  Powder 
vorks  and  match  factories  are  found.      Most  of  these  factories, 


HanliDI  bacU  lo  tha  bact  taui  ItstOTj,  Hamilton,  Glaitn  C^anlx. 


especially  the  larger  ones,  are  Situated  in  the  San  FrancisoO'Say 
region.  It  is  of  great  yalne  to  any  factory  to  have  a  water  route 
right  in  front  of  it.  That  means  that  it  can  get  its  raw  material 
and  send  out  ite  finiahed  products  in  ships  (Fig.  618),  and  ships 
do  not  obarge  as  much  for  carrying  freight  oi  tVta  tv&xcmSi^  &<^> 
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There  i^t  a  ^'xA  future  for  raaiiufacturing  in  this  stat«.  We 
have  plenty  of  good,  cheap  power;  the  state  is  building  up.  aud 
our  home  demand  for  factory  products  is  getting  larger  every  day. 
Acr'jsH  tlie  great  Pacific  are  new'  lands  swanning  with  people  who 
are  beginning  to  buy  manufactured  goods  from  us ;  and  before  long 
the  Panama  Canal  will  give  our  products  a  cheap  and  easy  rout« 
to  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  and  to  all  the  /countries  of  Europe. 
Many  a  hoy  and  girl  who  reads  this  will  see  the  day  when  there  wiIJ 
Ije  a  dozen  factories  in  California  for  every  one  that  is  here  now. 

QDESTIonS 
(1)  Wl.y  i"*  (.alifoniia  not  a  niauiifactLiriiif;  state?  (3)  What  tend*  to  foM«r 
Rr'-at  tiiauiifictiiriiig  ii]i<-i'f»(s?  (:{)  What  are  smelwrs?  taaneries?  pcitcries^ 
f'FiiTirlri.-,.-  ivr«.l..ji  :nills'?  (\)  Wlifrrc  nit^  most  of  the  fni^tories  siluatfd?  Whj-^ 
(.'i)  \V].;it  <1^.  vou  tliink  nf  tin'  ftitin'>:  of  iiiflniifactiiHiit,'  in  California?  (6)  lIo> 
will  ilx-  I'a[i»m»  <.'uijal  bniK-lit  CaliforniaV 

Tranhportatios 
'J"he  wagon  roads  and  riiiUvay.'i  follow  geographical  lines,  niDniiig 
nortliwest  and  t>outhi^a.st  along  the  great  valleys  and  between  the 
hing  mouiitiiin  chainK:   with  but  few  cross  ways  leading  from  the 


co;i.st  to  the  great  vaWcya  ani  ^Tu-rn  tUe  great  valleys  to  the  desert 
regUtm.     Tlic  Sovtlhevn  VaeWw,  WavV^^X  1,Y\^.  ViYS^  tow*  ^.Ke  entire 
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length  of  the  state  through  the  Great  Valley  Region,  from  Oregon 
to  the  Boathem  end  of  the  state.  It  has  a  parallel  line  through  the 
Coait  Region  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  and  many  hranohes 
leading  into  the  side  valleys.  From  Los  Aisles  it  rons  easterly 
throngh  the  desert,  headed  for  New  Orleans;  in  the  north  it  extends 
to  Portland,  Oregon ;  in  the  center,  its  traffic  goes  east,  via  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  over  the  Sierras  (Fig.  568),  through  Ogden,  and  on  to 


Flo.  820. 
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Chicago  and  New  York.  It  has  more  than  3000  miles  within  the 
state  of  California. 

The  Santa  F^  Railroad  reaches  from  San  Francisco  via  Point 
Richmond  down  the  Great  Valley,  over  the  Tehachapi  Pass,  across 
the  Uojaye  Deeert  and  on  to  the  east,  lenving  the  state  by  crossing 
the  Colorado  River  at  Needles.  From  the  desert  station  of  Barstow, 
a  br^ch  extends  into  the  southern  counties  by  the  Cajon  Pass,  going 
throngh  San  Bernardino  to  Los  Angeles,  and  on  down  the  coast  to 
Ban  Diego. 

The  Salt  Lake  Road  extends  from  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  by  way  of  the  Cajon  Pass  and  the  Mojave  Desert. 

The  Western  Pacific  is  a  new  transcontinental  road  coming  into 
the  state  across  the  deserts  of  Nevada,  over  the  Sierras  throngh  the 
Beekwith  Pass,  and  down  the  Sacramento  Valley,  making  ferry  con- 
nections at  Oakland  for  San  Francisco. 

The  California  Northwestern  Railroad  exteixAa  Viotu  "feiw^  ^t«5m- 
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CISCO  northward  through  the  valleys  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  headed  for 
Humboldt  Bay  and  the  coast  of  Oregon. 

A  great  development  of  transportation  hy  electric  railroads  may 
be  expected  in  the  future.  Already  the  more  closely  settled  regions 
are  gridironed  by  trolley  lines  (Fig.  551),  some  a  hundred  miles 
long;  and  these  will  be  multiplied  and  extended  until  the  fertile 
part  of  the  state  becomes  a  perfect  network.  The  mountain  streams 
come  down  steep  slopes  near  tbe  wide  valleys,  with  their  growing 
cities.  Thus  the  conditions  are  just  right  for  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  electric  power,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  engi- 
neers and  electricians  who  are  now  little  boys  in  school. 

On  the  ocean  there  i.s  great  traffic  by  steamers  (Fig.  620)  and 
sailing  vessels  up  and  down  the  coast  and  with  foreign  ports  as  well. 
The  steamship  lines  radiating  from  San  Francisco,  the  swarms  of 
hosts  and  ships  that 
ply  in  and  out  of  the 
smaller  harbors  along 
the  shore  all  the  way 
from  Crescent  City  to 
San  Diego,  the  river 
crafts  (Fig.  621)  that 
go  up  and  down  the 
streams  emptying  into 
San  Francisco  Bay,  the 
wheat  ships,  the  lum- 
ber vessels,  the  annj 
transports,  the  men-of- 
war,  all  these  fill  the  waters  of  California  with  life  and  motion  (Fig. 
525)  and  make  for  the  greatness  of  the  state.  All  these  must  be 
dismissed  here  with  only  the  brief  hint  that  our  shipping  is  full  of 
interest  for  all  children,  and  will  yield  many  a  fascuiating  story. 


QUESTIONS 

(1)  Inmhat  directioiKlo  mostot  therailroadstun?  Why?  (2)  What twolon; 
parallel  lines  ha9  the  Southern  Pacific  in  CaliFornia?  (3)  By  what  two  rouW 
could  you  go  east  by  the  Southern  Pacific?  (4)  Suppose  yon  were  going  to  Nfl" 
York.  Describe  your  trip  and  the  California  citieii  you  would  pass  through ifyoo 
went  liy  the  Santa  Fd  ;  by  the  .Salt  Lake ;  by  the  Wostarn  Pacific  (.=>)  Howan 
the  rnral  districts  being  brought  into  clo^  relationi  with  commercial  canten? 
(6)  What  important  meanB  of  transportation  other  than  the  railroads  is  then  ia 
this  sUte?    (7)  Tell  something  of  the  trafGc  in  and  out  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
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Eabtbquakbs 

Once  oar  old  earth  vas  mnch  hotter  on  its  Borfaoe  than  it  is  now. 
Tt  is  still  very-  hot  instde.  This  is  shown  to  ua  by  the  hot  springs 
(Fig.  151),  the  volcanoes,  with  their  streams  of  lava,  and  the  high 
temperatnre  found  in  the  bottom  of  deep  mines.  Slowly,  through 
the  centuries,  it  has  been  and  still  is  cooling  off.  Aa  it  cools,  it 
contracts,  just  as  a  hot  wagon  tire  shrinks  a  little  in  cooling  off 
after  the  btaoksmith  has  placed  it  on  the  wheel  and  poured  cold 
water  over  it. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  earth.  Mountains 
are  growing  here.  Here  the  high  mountains  are  near  the  deep  sea. 
Here  are  many  long  tines  of  fracture  in  the  earth,  running  parallel 
to  oar  mountain  ranges.  As  the  earth  contracts,  its  outer  rocks 
wrinkle  tike  the  skin  of  a  shriveled  apple.  These  wrinkles  are 
our  mountain  ranges.  As  they  are  straining  under  the  fearful  pres- 
sure put  upon  them  by  the  contracting  earth,  they  frequently  break, 
one  edge  of  the  break  slipping  up,  the  other  down.  This  breaking 
and  grinding  of  the  rocky  edges  against  each  other,  as  they  slip, 
makes  the  shock  and  trembling  of  the  ground  that  we  know  as 
earthquake.  It  a  great  city  happens  to  be  near  the  break,  great 
damage  results  ;  particularly  if  the  houses  of  the  city  are  badly  built 
or  built  on  poor  foundations,  or  built  with  tall  towers  and  chimneys 
that  are  readily  shaken  down.  The  earthquake  of  1906  was  a  fur- 
ther slipping  of  an  old  break  up  and  down  the  state  along  the  coast 
range  that  has  been  known  for  many  years.  It  is  some  700  miles 
long,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world,  reaching  from  Mendocino 
County  to  the  deserts  of  Southern  California.  The  earthquake  of 
1872  in  Inyo  County  was  much  more  severe  than  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  being  in  a  sparsely  settled  country,  little  danger  to  mankind 
was  possible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  earthquakes  in  the 
past. 

We  should  understand  the  fact  that  earthquakes  are  quite  ais 
natural  as  rainstorms  or  north  winds.  They  are  the  means  by  which 
our  mountains  grow,  but  they  come  so  infrequently  that  they  surprise 
and  frighten  us.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  excite  unreasoning 
terror  for  they  do  not  destroy  nearly  as  many  people  as  whooping 
cough  or  other  common  illness ;  are  not  nearly  so  costly  to  human 
life  as  baseball  or  football;  and  those  things  do  not  frighten  us.  We 
■honld  regard  earthquakes  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  should 
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build  for  them,  guarding  against  them  as  we  do  against  rain  and  wind. 
It  iii  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  future  will  again  see  both  earth- 
quake and  volcanic  activity  within  our  borders. 

QUESTIOITS 
(1)  Why  does  the  earth  contract?    (3)  Why  muatwe  expect  earthqtukM  on 
the  Pacific  Coast?    (3)  What  causes  an  earthquake?    (4)  How  doea  the  loas  of 
life  by  earthquake  compare  with  that  by  athletic  sports? 


History 

Since  we  have  a  good  history  of  the  state  in  the  text-books  on 
United  Slates  History,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  matter 
here,  further  than  to  point  out  a  few  historic  facts  directly  connected 
with  our  geography. 

A  very  striking  fact  is  that  Catifornia  was  so  tar  behind  the  rest 
of  the  continent  in  being  accurately  known  to  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  and  in  being  set- 
tled by  European  peoples.  The 
coast  was  touched  by  the  ^ips 
of  Cabrillo  and  Drake  shortly 
before  1550;  but  after  that  tiie 
region  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten.  It  lay  for  a  century 
and  a  half  —  four  or  five  gen- 
erations—  unsettled,  unvisited, 
unknown.  Virginia  had  been 
settled  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  an  American  ship 
ever  came  to  California.  Even 
aa  late  as  the  RevolntiomiTy 
War  the  densest  ignoraDce  pre- 
vailed. It  was  supposed  to  be 
an  island,  or  a  peninsula  extend- 
ing all  the  way  from  Mexico 
to  British  Columbia.  The  old 
maps  seem  queer  oreations  as 
we  look  at  them  now.  At  last 
the  Spaniards  who  had  settled  in  Mexico  sent  some  colonies  up  into 
California  to  convert  the  Indians  (Kig.  622)  and  secare  the  ooontiy 
for  Spain.     The  first  settlement  was  made  at  San  Diego,  oar  neu«( 


Fto.  623.  —  UiiTORtcAi.  BniLDiKaa. 
1.  Sattar'i  Fort,  SMramaiito.    3.  Colton  Hall,  MoDUrey.    TIm  lint  c»pltol  of  th*  it 
3.   Tlie  old  U.  S.  oiutomhoDiie  Monttny. 
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city  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  in  1769.  Other  Mezican-SpBuiiili 
expeditions  felt  their  way  with  uncertainty  up  the  coast.  One  under- 
took to  find  the  great  bay  of  Monterey  (Fig.  631),  bat  missed  it 
altogether  and  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay  (Fig.  526),  instead. 
Drake  himself,  over  two  hundred  years  before,  sailed  right  past  San 
Francisco  Bay,  never  even  dreaming  of  its  existence,  while  he  stayed 
at  a  small  and  inferior  anchorage  only  a  little  way  to  the  north. 

This  belated  exploration  and  settlement,  this  ignorance  and 
uncertainty,  grew  directly  out  of  geographical  conditions.  The 
country  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
continent  by  vast  deserts  and  snowy 
mountain  ranges  across  which  no  man 
at  that  time  had  passed.  Moreover,  the 
coast  was  stern  and  rockbound,  with 
tew  safe  anchorages  for  ships,  and  with 
no  base  of  supplies  on  that  side  of  the 
world. 

The  early  settlements,  too  (Fig- 
623),  were  determined  by  geographic 
conditions.  When  the  Spanish  padres 
selected  the  sites  for  their  chain  of 
twenty-one  missions  up  and  down  the 
state,  they  showed  great  sagacity. 
Their  locations  were  the  fairest  and 
the  richest  in  the  state,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  their  choice  shows  forth  to-day. 
A  road  connecting  these  missions  was 
built  by  the  Mission  Fathers.  The 
name  given  the  road  was  "El  Camino 
Real"  (Fig.  624),  which  is  now  being 
restored.  Where  are  our  large  cities, 
our  rich  valleys?  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego, 
Sononoa,  Santa  Clara,  Saa  Bnenaven- 
Pio.  624.  tura,  —  these  were  all  started  by  the 

Oneoi  tha  many  mimIod  Bells  Uwt    Mission  Fathers. 

msrk  tfaa  way  o(  "  EI  Camino  -r  •  ■  •  • 

Reftl."  Later    historic    events     were    auo 

shaped  by  the  geography  of  the  stat*. 
The  wonderful  tide  of  immigration  that  began  in  1849  (Fig.  647), 
that  brought  100,000  men  in  a  year  or  two,  and  th 
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lie  admission  of  the  fall-fledged  state  in  1850,  grew  directly  from 
lie  .fact  that  the  streams  of  tlie  Sierras  had  washed  out  gold  from  the 
[darts  seams  of  the  Mother  Lode,  and  deposited  it  in  the  gravels 
1  the  foothill  counties.  Every  city  in  this  state  grew  up  for  some 
;60graphic  reason  which  would  be  interesting  to  trace.  Our  future 
M  well  as  our  past  rests  upon  our  geographical  conditions,  upon  the  way 
►ur  country  is  built  and  how  it  is  located.  Our  wealth,  our  future, 
re  bound  up  in  our  long,  rich  valleys ;  in  our  streams  of  water  from 
long,  snow-crowned  mountain  range  ;  in  our  long  shore  line  that 
antrols  the  commerce  of  our  continent  with  the  Orient. 

QUESTIONS 

(1)  Compare  the  settlement  of  California  with  that  of  the  Eastern  States,  as 
3  nethods  and  time,  giving  reasons  for  the  differences.  (2)  Why  do  yon  suppose 
ma  Francisco  Bay  was  so  long  un discovered  ?  (3)  Why  did  the  early  Spaniards 
(Mne  to  California?  (4)  Name  the  sites  of  the  early  missions.  If  you  have  seen 
iMr  describe  it  (5)  What  has  become  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Indians? 
6)  How  has  the  geography  of  the  state  affected  its  history  ? 

Education 

California  affords  good  opportunity  for  education.  Its  school 
jrstem  consists  of  the  following  elements  :  — 

First,  the  Public  Schools  with  about  ten  thousand  teachers  and 
bout  forty  children  for  each  teacher.  Each  of  these  forties  costs 
he  taxpayers  of  the  state  about  a  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Our 
IWB  are  exceedingly  generous  to  the  small  and  remote  schools  of 
he  state,  allowing  $600  or  more  to  every  school  district,  no  matter 
ow  small  and  no  matter  how  little  the  tax  that  it  pays.  Some  dis- 
ricts  pay  only  $50  or  less  in  school  taxes  in  return  for  the  $600 
r  more  that  they  receive  as  school  funds.  The  difference  is 
nde  up  by  the  taxes  paid  by  the  cities.  The  state  pays  these 
Teat  sums  of  money  so  that  all  the  children  may  learn  to  under- 
taod  each  other,  learn  to  get  along  well  together,  grow  into 
ecenti  intelligent  citizens  together*  It  is  unfortunate  for  any  one 
J  fiul  to  get  the  experience  of  our  public  schools,  if  he  is  to  live  in 
or  country.  The  schools  are  intended  to  help  all  yoimg  people  to 
sani  to  make  an  honest  living  in  the  world,  to  take  an  intelligent 
art  in  oar  government,  to  be  useful  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
e  happy  (Figs.  62&-626). 

SacoDdf  the  Normal  Schools  where  teacheia  ax^  V;nmftdL«    TiaMi^ 
9  mpported  by  state  taxation,  and  cost  a\>o\xV.  IfiSft^WiQ  V^^  1^5« 
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They  aiij  live  in  number,  located  at  Cliico  in  the  north,  San  Fraii- 
ijisco  iiiid  Sail  Jusu  in  tlie  niithllc,  L<j»  Angeles  and  San  Diego  in  the 
south. 

Thii-d,    Special  .State    Schools,  as  the  California  Polytechnic 
School  (Fig.  627)  at  San  Luis  Obi»|30,  free  to  boya  and  girls  who 
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want  to  be  farmers,  stock  growers,  or  tradesinen  ;  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  tlie  Blind  at  Herkeley  (Fig.  628) ;  the  School  of 
Industry  nt  lone  and  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Whittier,  where 

children  are  sent 
by  the  courts  to 
get  a  new  cliancu 
to  learn  rlppynt 
citizenship. 

Fourth,  Pri- 
vate Schools,  dtiini: 
work  similar  to 
our  public  schools 
but  supported  iiv 
churches  aii<l  tlie 
parents  of  childn-n 
who  attend  them. 
*'">■  •'-'*•  There    are    about 

iQEiiiiiirioii  fur  ilie  lh*f  aiid  ilii!  Blind,  Ik-rkclc^y.  (iwo     hundred    n 

these  in  the  state,  chiefly  parochial  schools.     There  are  about  forn 
orplian  schools,  partly  supported  by  the  state. 

Fifth,  Sectarian  Colleges,  supported  by  tuition  charges  and  pri- 
vate benefactions,  and   controlled   by   various  religious   denomiua- 


,    Oreei  Theatre,  Uni 

5auifordJT.  Uolveeaity. 


Jl  WtiTvAv  A  (f\wA. 
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tions.  Santa  Clara  College  is  Catholic  ;  Occidental  at  Los  Angeles 
is  Presbyterian;  Pomona  is  Congregational;  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
near  San  Jose  are  Methodist.  Mills  College  at  Oakland  is  the  only 
college  exclusively  for  women  in  the  state. 

Sixth,  LTniversities  (Fig.  629).  The  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  is  supported  by  state  taxes  and  private  benefactions. 
Stanford  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  is  supported  by  private  benefac- 
tion. Tuition  in  both  of  these  universities  is  free,  and  both  are  co- 
educational ;  that  is,  they  educate  both  men  and  women. 

Government 

California  is  one  of  the  forty-six  states  of  the  Union,  governed  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  other  states  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whose  seat  is  at  Washington,  D.C. 

The  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  are  made  by  Congress 
(Fig.  85),  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatiyes. 

The  laws  of  the  State  Government  are  made  by  the  Legislature 
(Fig.  630),  composed  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  In  California 
the  Legislature  meets  biennially.  The  Judicial  Department  consists 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  three  Appellate  Courts,  County  Superior 
Courts,  Justice  Courts,  and  Police  Courts. 

There  are  fifty-eight  counties  in  the  state,  each  of  which  has  local 
laws  enacted  by  its  Board  of  Supervisors.  Every  incorporated  city 
in  the  state  has  its  own  local  laws  enacted  by  its  Governing  Body. 
The  Governor  of  the  state  is  the  chief  Executive. 


QUESTIONS 

(1)  Describe  the  public  school  system  of  California.  For  what  purposes  do 
the  public  schools  exist?  (2)  Tell  of  the  normals;  how  many;  where  located. 
(8)  What  are  the  special  state  schools?  Name  some.  (4)  Tell  of  the  private 
schools.  (5)  Sectarian  colleges.  Give  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
ones.  (6)  What  is  a  university  ?  Name  the  two  large  ones  in  California.  (7) 
Describe  briefly  the  government  of  California.  (8)  How  many  states  are  in 
the  Union? 
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Cities 

More  than  half  the  people  of  California  live  in  the  cities;  so  it  is 
important  that  all  of  us  should  get  a  clear  idea  of  cities  and  city  life 
while  we  are  learning  geography. 

Cities  are  built  up  by  reason  of  the  progress  and  development  of 
manufactures  and  commerce.  This  brings  the  people  directly  and 
indirectly  engaged  in  them  together,  at  points  best  suited  to  their 
economical  advancement.  Thus,  the  conditions  we  have  studied 
under  Manufacturing  and  Transportation  have  built  up  a  plexus  of 
cities  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  with  San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  as  its  center.  Round  about  and  closely  connected  by  rail- 
roads, trolley  lines  and  ferries  are:  Oakland,  third  city  of  the  state; 
Berkeley,  seat  of  the  state  university;  Alameda,  San  Rafael,  Point 
Richmond  and  many  other  towns  (see  map  opposite  page  556). 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  similar  conditions  have  built  up 
another  great  plexus  of  cities,  with  Los  Angeles,  second  city  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  its  center.  Around  it  and  closely  connected  by  railroads 
and  trolley  lines,  are  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Monica, 
San  Pedro  and  a  swarm  of  smaller  towns,  as  shown  on  the  map  oppo- 
site page  563. 

The  most  northern  of  the  larger  cities  is  Eureka,  and  the  most 
southern  is  San  Diego.  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stocrkton  and  Fresno 
are  the  largest  of  the  interior  cities.  There  are  about  forty  other 
important  cities,  most  of  them  county  seats  of  the  various  counties 
that  make  uj)  the  state. 

Limited  space  makes  it  impossible  to  descril)e  here,  all  these  cities, 
Imt  a  list  of  those  containing  two  thousand  people,  or  more,  may  be 
seen  on  page  639,  and  a  list  of  county  seats  is  given  on  page  641. 
Remember,  though,  that  these  figures  are  from  the  last  United  States 
census,  that  ^of  1900,  and  that  since  that  time,  many  of  these  cities 
have  grown  tremendously.  The  figures  given  are  the  latest  authentic 
ones  obtainable  at  the  time  of  printing  this  book,  but  good  estimates 
of  the  present  population  of  any  city  may  be  secured  at  the  nearest 
newspaper  ofiice. 

Sacramento,  the  capital  city,  is  on  the  Sacramento  River,  about 
ninety  miles  northeast  of  San  P^rancisco.  The  Capitol  itself  (Fig.  513) 
stands  near  the  center  of  the  city.  Its  grounds  (Fig.  630)  contain  ten 
city  blocks,  or  about  thirty-three  acres  of  deep,  alluvial  soil,  very 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  trees.  These  grounds  have  been  laid  out 
as  a  public  park,  which  has  become  famous  for  its  trees,  shrubs  and 


Sowers,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     Particularly  worthy  of 

notice  are  its  splendid  rowB  oi  cedars,  pines,  redwoods  and  iiiagnoliae. 

The  building  is  dignified  and  beantifal,  its  classie  lineH  gleaming 

snowy  white  among  the  green  trees,  and  surmounted  by  a  graceful 

'   dome  rising  to  a  height  of  240  feet.     Its  brilliant  crown  of  electric 

;   lights  makes  a  landmark  at  night  in  the  adjacent  level  country,  for 

^    many  miles  around.     Its  cost  was  about  three  millions  of  dollars.     It 

.:?  shelters  the  Legislature,  the  Appellate  Court,  the  State  Library  and 

':-,    all  the  SUte  Officers. 

1,'  The  California  Blue  Book,  which  can  be  found  in  any  public 
ii  library  or  high  school  library,  gives  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  infor- 
. .  mation  concerning  the  state  capitol,  state  officers  and  everything  con- 
.  nected  with  the  government  of  the  state. 

QUESTIONS 

The  best  way  t«  study  cities  is  (or  teacher  and  pupila  to  select  Rome  one  city  as  a 
',    typ«,  then  consider  it  in  detail  and  st  length,  perhaps  spending  a  long  time  upon  iL 

Wben  one  city  is  tlioroughly  onderatood  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  any  other  wlien 

the  need  to  do  so  comes  up. 
T  When  the  type  city  is  chosen,  all  should  work  together  in  collocating  niuterisl  to 

Uloatrate  it.  Pictures,  newspaper  clippings,  photographs,  lellers,  magazine  articlr.s, 
'".  pamphlets,  specimens,  circulars  and  all  that,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Thin  should  be 
'  displayed  and  discuBsed  in  class;  and  the  children  should  eetlmaie  or  (ignre 
.  roughly  many  interesting  questions,  such  tor  instance  as  these: 
>  .         What  is  the  reason  tor  its  location?    What  Is  its  present  population?    A.Ilowing   ' 

iiT«  persons  lo  a  lamily,  bow  many  families  in  the  city?    Hov  murh  milk  would  they 
-    needperdayf  How  many  cowsareneeded  toproduce  thismilk?  Wherearelhey  kepif 

How  many  loaves  ol  bread  per  day  would  the  people  need?   Where  <Iop9  It  come  from? 

Where  does  the  water  for  the  city  come  from!    Where  does  the  svwage  go?    What 

foellBUSed  and  where  does  it  come  from?    What  is  the  source  of  the  city's  wealth 

Allowing  three  children  per  family,  how  many  children  are  there  in  the  city?    Ho\ 

many  teachers  would  be  needed? 

Last  of  All 

Thus  we  have  a  picture  in  our  minds  of  California,  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  coming  years;  a  great  state,  commanding  the  ccintral  portion 
of  the  -Pacific  Coast  of  North  America;  a  state  largest  but  one  in  the 
Union  and  most  varied  of  all  in  its  surface,  its  climates,  ita  soils,  its 
,  products;  a  state  of  loftiest  mountains,  of  widest  deserts,  of  grandest 
acenery;  a  state  peculiarly  fitted  aa  a  desirable  place  for  mankind  to 
.<lwell;  a  state  rich  in  resources  and  with  a  boundless  future  before 
it;  a  state  of  opportunity  for  the  young  who  are  now  reading  this 
.^book:  oiypOTtunity  for  power,  usefulness,  happiness,  proaperity. 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  is  meant  by  the  Great  Basin  ?  (2)  What  would  happen  in  the  Great 
Basin  if  the  rainfall  should  be  greatly  increased?  (3)  Tell  something  about  the 
islands.  How  were  they  formed?  (4)  What  are  the  chief  things  which  affect  the 
climate  of  California?  (5)  On  which  side  of  the  mountain  ranges  does  it  rain 
the  most,  and  why?  (6)  Where  is  the  climate  most  uniform?  (7)  W^hat  part  of 
the  state  receives  the  least  rain  ?  Why?  (8)  Tell  about  the  climates  which  you 
would  pass  through  in  going  in  the  summer  from  the  Great  Valley  to'  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  (9)  How  would  the  vegetation  change?  What  trees  of 
value  for  lumber  would  you  see?  (10)  Are  the  animals  that  we  meet  to-day  like 
those  living  a  long  time  ago?  (11)  Why  do  people  destroy  animals?  What 
means  have  been  taken  for  their  preservation?  (12)  What  is  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing national  forests?  (13)  Why  does  California  have  such  a  variety  of  natural 
resources?  Mention  the  imjx>rtant  ones.  (14)  W^as  California  entered  first  from 
the  land  or  from  the  water  ?  (15)  What  natural  barriers  exist  between  California 
and  the  other  portions  of  America?  Were  these  as  easy  to  cross  in  the  early  days 
as  now  ?  Why  ?  (16)  When  did  California  come  under  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
cans? What  were  then  the  two  leading  towns?  (17)  Why  did  not  Monterey 
become  a  large  city  after  tlie  American  occupation?  (18)  How  much  of  a  town 
was  San  Francisco  in  1846  ?  (19)  What  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
of  California  after  its  conquest  from  Mexico?  (20)  What  led  San  Francisco  to 
become  the  most  important  city  of  the  state  ?  (21)  In  what  portions  of  the  state 
is  most  of  the  gold  obtained?  (22)  Describe  any  kind  of  mining  that  you  have 
seen  carried  on.  (23)  Explain  the  difference  between  placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz 
mining.  (24)  How  did  the  pioneer  gold-seekers  reach  the  state?  What  difDcul- 
ties  did  they  encounter?  ^fention  the  different  trails  by  which  they  entered  the 
state.  (25)  What  portion  of  the  state  was  occupied  by  the  Spanish  at  the  time 
of  the  gold  discovery?  W^hy?  (2G)  In  what  way  are  people  enabled  to  grow 
fruit  and  other  products  where  little  rain  falls?  (27)  Tell  what  is  meant  by 
citrus  fruits ;  by  deciduous  fruit ;  by  viticulture.  (28)  If  there  were  no  high  moun- 
tains, how  would  the  wat-er  supply  be  affected?  (29)  What  helps  to  hold  the  water 
upon  the  slopes  where  it  falls?     Why?     (30)  Describe  the  process  of  irrigation. 

(31)  What  advantage  have  irrigated  crops  over  those  dependent  upon  the  rainfall? 

(32)  What  are  the  important  fruits  shipped  out  of  the  state?  Where  do  they 
mostly  go?  (33)  Why  were  supplies  of  all  kinds  so  high  priced  following  the 
discovery  of  gold  ?  (34)  Tell  how  mountains  are  being  torn  down.  (35)  What 
agency  formed  the  most  of  the  lakes  in  California?  (36)  Tell  something  about 
the  origin  of  the  canons  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  (37)  Watch  the  work 
of  water  upon  a  slope  during  a  rain,  and  tell  what  it  does.  (38)  What  is  the  most 
important  occupation  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains?  Mention  others.  Why 
do  people  go  into  the  mountains  in  the  summer?  (39)  Mention  the  national 
parks  in  California.  Why  were  they  established?  (40)  What  were  the  causes 
which  determined  the  locations  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Great  Valley?  (41)  How 
is  the  water  power  in  the  mountains  utilized  ?  Why  are  not  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments located  in  the  mountains?  (42)  How  does  the  climate  of  the  Great 
Valley  differ  from  that  of  the  Coast?  Why?  What  part  of  the  valley  is  adapted 
to  oranges?  (43)  How  are  raisins  made?  What  kind  of  climate  is  needed? 
(44)  Where  are  most  of  the  vegetables  of  the  Great  Valley  grown?  Why?  (45) 
Where  are  the  conditions  most  advantageous  for  dairying?  Why?  (46)  WJuU 
mineral  abundant  in  the  Coast  Ranges  is  found  in  few  places  elsewhere  in  ibe 
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United  States?  (47)  Where  are  the  great  copper  mines?  Mention  eome  of  the 
UMoa  ot  copper.  (48)  Describe  the  moat  important  tuea  of  redwood.  Tell  •ome- 
thingabont  this  tne.  (49)  In  what  manner  are  the  logs  taken  to  mill,  and  the 
lambecfron  the  milk  to  maitot?  (6U)  Why  is  stock  raising  the  moat  iinpottant 
Iiidtuti7of  the roloaitie  plateau?  Where  is  tba  oUmate  of  California  thecolde^? 
The  hottest?  Why?  (31)  How  are  volcauoes  formed?  (53)  U  ;ou  have  eror 
seen  lara,  describe  iCs  appearauce.  (63)  By  what  mountains  is  Southern  California 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state  ?  (5t)  How  do  the  railroads  cross  these  moun- 
tains? (55)  Tell  what  jou  can  about  the  contrast  between  Southern  Califoniia 
and  the  Great  Basin.  (uJ)  Mention  some  of  the  products  and  climatic  conditions 
which  have  made  Southern  California  so  notetl.  (67)  Tell  what  you  can  find  out 
about  petroleum.  What  products  are  obtained  in  refining  it  ?  (58)  Describe  the 
value  of  mountains,  of  waste  slopes  around  the  mountains,  and  of  the  river  bottoms. 
(69)  What  in  bituminous  rock,  and  for  what  is  it  used  ?  (60)  Describe  the  best 
harbor  upon  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  (SI)  What  has  made  Los  Angeles 
the  largest  city  in  Southern  California?  (S2)  Describe  the  condition  of  the  streams 
in  summer  in  Southern  California.  (63)  What  is  the  difference  between  an  ordi- 
nary well  andan  artesian  well?  (64)  Describe  the  kind  of  cliraat«  and  location  best 
for  oranges;  forapples;  foralfalfa;  for  beans.  (65)  Why  do  you  suppose  there 
are  so  few  lakes  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  California  ?  (6G)  What  is  a  cloud- 
bnrBt?  What  is  its  effect  upon  the  mountains?  Where  are  the  lowest  valleys  in 
California?  Tell  about  their  climate?  (67)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  water  ot 
.lakes  without  outlet?  Why?  (68)  How  are  salt  and  soda  obtained  from  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  or  sinks  in  California?  (60)  In  what  portions  of  the  desert 
are  borax  and  salt  fonnd  ?  (70)  What  is  rock  salt?  (71)  What  other  minerals 
arefoundin  thedesert?  (73)  Tellwhatyoucan  aboutthevegetationof  tbedeaert. 
Mention  eome  of  the  important  plants  found  there. 


Lou  Dillon,  1:M1. 


SUMMARY 

(Fkom  Rkpokt  o^'  State  Board  of  Trade) 

Summary  of  vahiCH  of  products  of  the  soil  of  California  for  1907,  marketed  by  the 
producer,  and  for  the  great-er  part  shipiK'd  out  of  the  state.  Consumption  by  home 
population  not  included. 

Orchard  Products —  Values.     Total  values 

Fresh  Deciduous  Fruits ft  7,424.«20 

Citnis  Fruits .  "i^^i^KS.SOO 

Dried  Fruitjj 12,723,1.'>0 

Vnines 2,400,000 

Canned  Fruits 8,048.'?''^ 

Olives  and  Olive  Oil <60,000 

Nuts 2,3(J0,000 

$03,<UK),025 

Vineyard  I'roducts  — 

Table  (",rai)e8 5,210,000 

Kaisins «,000,000 

Dried  Grapes ;W0,800 

Wine 11.825,000 

Hrandy 1,875.000 

25,210,800 

(larden  Products  — 

Fresh 4,808,000 

Canned 5,725,2(1.') 

10,53;?,2<« 

Dairy  Products— lUittcr.  Chetso,  etc 24,5()4,441 

Honey,  Pouhry,  eU*. — 

Poultry  and  Efrpj 12,<HK),000 

Honey 1,044,000 

Sundry  others 300,000 

14,304,000 

Farm  Products  — 

Barley 18,812,200 

Wlieat 10,:W1,1IW 

Oate 1,180,000 

Com 804,000 

Hye  and  other  Grain 1,850,000 

33,073,»tt 

Grain  and  C;rass  Hay  and  Alfalfa 32,072,fl5t* 

Other  Field  Croiw — 

Hops 1,850,000 

Potatoes,  Irish 4,(l51f018 

Potatoes,  Sweet 210,000 

038 
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United  SUtM  ?  (47)  Where  are  the  grekt  copper  mfnee  ?  Mention  Bome  of  the 
UM«  of  copper.  (46j  Describe  the  most  important  uses  of  redirood.  Tell  •onw- 
thing  about  this  tiee.  (49)  In  what  manner  are  the  logs  t&kcn  to  mill,  »nd  the 
InmberfTom  the  mills  to  market?  (5t))  Why  is  stock  raising  the  nioet  important 
industrj  of  the  Tolcanic  plateau?  Where  is  the  climate  of  California  the  coldept? 
The  hottest?  Why?  (.il)  How  are  volcanoes  formed?  (52)  If  you  hare  ever 
seen  laro,  describe  its  appearance,  ifi'i)  By  what  iiiouiitains  is  Southern  California 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state  ?  (">!)  How  do  the  railroads  cross  these  monn- 
tains?  (;j5)  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  contrast  between  Southern  California 
and  the  Great  Itasin.  (.);>)  Mention  suiiie  of  the  protliict^  and  climatic  coiiditionl 
which  have  made  Southern  California  s>o  noW.  (57)  Tell  what  yon  can  find  out 
about  petroleum.  Wtiat  products  areobtained  in  refining  it?  (o8)  Describe  the 
value  of  mountains,  of  waste  slopes  around  the  mountains,  and  of  the  river  bottoms. 
(59)  What  is  bituminous  rock,  and  for  what  is  it  used?  (00)  Describe  the  best 
harbor  upon  the  coast  ot  Southern  California.  (81)  What  has  made  l^os  Angeles 
the  largest  city  in  Southern  California?  (62)  Describe  the  condition  of  thestreami 
in  summer  in  Southern  California.  (63)  What  is  the  difference  betweeii  an  ordi- 
nary well  and  an  artesian  welt?  (64)  Describe  the  kind  of  climate  and  location  best 
for  oranges ;  for  apples ;  for  alfalfa ;  for  beans.  (85)  Why  do  you  suppose  there 
are  so  few  lakes  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  California  ?  (66)  What  is  a  cloud- 
burst? What  is  its  effect  upon  the  mountains?  Where  are  the  lowest  valleys  in 
California?  Tell  about  their  climate  ?  (67)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  water  of 
lakes  without  outlet?  Why?  (68)  How  are  salt  and  soda  obtained  from  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  or  sinks  in  California  ?  (69)  In  what  portions  ot  tlie  desert 
are  borax  and  salt  found  ?  (TO)  What  is  rock  salt?  (71)  What  other  minerala 
are  found  in  the  desert?  (72)  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  vegetation  of  the  desert. 
Mention  some  of  the  important  plants  found  there, 


Luu  UiLLo?!,  'i:Ta\. 
A  native  ot  ftaotn  llosa.    Sbe  holds  tbe  world's  recoid. 
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SUMMARY 


Garden  Products — 
Fresh 
Canned 


$6,540,480 
6,920,000 


Forest  Products — 

Lumber,    mill    value $18,208,000 

Other    Products 10,625,000 


$13,460,4^0 


Minerals — 

Gold $20310,937 

Copper 6,680,641 

Petroleum 41,872.000 

Cement  and  other  minerals 18,886,896 


28.833,000 


Sundry  others,  not  included  in  the  abov( 
Nursery     Products 
B^Iorist   Products      .... 
Fruit  marketed  in  cities 
Vegetables  marketed  in  cities 
Cider,   Vinegar,   etc. 
Pish 


$3,000,000 
800,000 

9,500,000 
14,750,000 

1,500,000 
10,600,000 


87,750.474 


Manufactured  as  reported  by  Census — 


40.150,000 
529,761,000 


Grand   total $1,063,578,070 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  2,000  OR  MORE  PEOPLE; 

CENSUS  1910. 


Alameda 

Alhambra    . 

Anaheim 

Auburn 

Bakersfield 

Benicia 

Berkeley 

Black   Diamond 

Chico 

Coalinga 

Colton 

Corona 

Emeryville 

Eureka 

Fort    Bragg 

Fresno 

Gilroy    . 

Glendale 

Grass  Valley 

Hanford 

Hayward 

Healdsburg 

Hollister 

Jackson 

Livermore 


1900. 

10.464 


•   •    •  • 


2.050 

4,S36 

2,751 

13.214 

•    •••■• 

2,(U0 


7,327 

•    «•••• 

12.470 


4,719 
2,929 


•   •  •  •   « 


1910. 

23,383  Lodi       .    '  . 

5.021  Long   Beach 

2,628  Los  Angeles 

2,376  Los     Gatos 

12,727  ^[adora 

2,360  Martinez      . 

40,434  Marysville 

2,372  Merced 

3,750  Mill     Valley 

4,199  Modesto 

3,980  Monrovia     . 

3,540  Monterey     . 

2,613  Napa      .      . 

11,845  Nevada  City 

2,408  Oakland 

24,892  Ocean  Park 

2,437  Ontario 

2,746  Orange 

4,520  Oroville       . 

4,829  Oxnard 

2,746  Pacific    Grove 

2,011  Palo  Alto   . 

2,308  Pasadena     . 

2,035  Petaluma    . 

2,030  Pomona       . 


1900. 

1910. 

2,697 

2.252 

17.809 

102.479 

319.198 

'z:2S2 

2.404 

2,115 

3.497 

5.430 

3.102 

2.551 

2,024 

4.034 

3.576 

4.923 

4,036 

5.791 

3,250 

2.6S1» 

66,060 

150.174 

3,119 

4XiO 

2,920 

3,lS»f 

2.555 

2384 

4.486 

9417 

30.291 

3,871 

5380 

5,526 

10207 

J 


8VMMABY 


Porterrilte 

2,666 

Santa  Clara    .      . 

8,660 

4348 

R«d     Blaff 

2,760 

8330 

Santa  Onu     .      . 

6,659 

ll,Ull 

Bedding       .      . 

2»W 

8,572 

Santa  Maria   .     . 

%a8ff 

RedlandB     .      . 

4,797 

10.490 

Santa    Monica      . 

3,067 

73iT 

Bedoodo  Beach 

2.985 

Santa  Paula    .     . 

2JM 

2,442 

Santa  Rosa     .     . 

6,873 

1M1 

Richmond 

6302 

2388 

RIvenide     .      . 

'7^887 

16.212 

Sawtelle     .      .     . 

2.148 

Rowville    .      . 

2308 

Sonora         .      .      . 

23M 

29!282 

44,6iW 

South   Pasadena   . 

4340 

SalinaB        .      . 

8301 

3370 

Stockton     .     .      . 

i7!506 

23,2ltt 

San  Bernard  ino 

6,150 

12.700 

Tulare         .     .      . 

2,216 

2.7W 

San   Dieso 

17,700 

39.678 

Ukiah    .... 

2,UB 

Son  FtbdcIko 

342,782 

416.912 

Upland         .      .      . 

238i 

Sao  Jm«    .      . 

21JW0 

28.946 

Vallejo         .      .      . 

7,065 

113» 

San  Leandro   . 

2,2B3 

8.471 

Ventura       .      .      . 

2.470 

23U 

Sao  Lais  Obispo 

3.021 

6.157 

Visalia         .      .      . 

3.085 

43B0 

San    Mateo      . 

4384 

WatBonville       .      . 

3.528 

4,446 

San   Rafael      . 

'isTO 

6334 

Whittier      .      .      . 

43B0 

Santa    Ana      . 

4,933 

8.429 

Woodland    .      .      . 

'2.S86 

8,187 

Santa  Barbara 

Wi87 

11,660 

POPULATION 

or  COUNTIES. 

IN*. 

Kll. 

IM«. 

Alameda     ....  180.197 

246,281 

Orange        .     .      . 

19,606 

84^88 

Alpine  .     . 

S09 
11,116 

809 

9.086 

Placer    .... 

16.780 

18,387 

Amador        . 

Plumaa        .      .      . 

4,667 

S3D» 

Bulte     .      . 

17.117 

27301 

Riverside    .      .      . 

17397 

CalaTeraa 

11,200 

0J71 

Sacramento      .     . 

45315 

67306 

Colusa 

7364 

7.732 

San    Benito      .      . 

6.633 

83U 

Contra  GoiU 

18.046 

31.674 

San   Bernardino   . 

27327 

58.TW 

Del   Norte 

2.408 

2.417 

San  Diego*      .     . 

85.000 

81,865 

El    Dorado 

8.986 

7.492 

San    Francisco     . 

342.782 

41S3U 

Fresno 

37,862 

7B,«57 

San  Joaquin    .      . 

35,462 

BMal 

Olenn    .     . 

S,1D0 

7.172 

San    Luis    Obispo. 

16,637 

10388 

Hnmboldt 

27,104 

83.867 

San    Mateo      .      . 

12,094 

26^(88 

Imperial* 

lajiOl 

Santa   Barbara 

18.934 

27.788 

Inyo      .      . 

4377 

6.974 

Santa    Clara    .      . 

6O3I6 

8S3» 

Kern      .      . 

16.480 

87,715 

Santa   Crui     .      . 

21312 

26440 

Kings    .      . 

9.871 

16.230 

Shasta         .      .      . 

17318 

183» 

Lake      .     . 

6.007 

5320 

Sierra    .... 

4.017 

438tt 

LasHn 

4,011 

4.802 

Siskiyou      .      .      . 

16.962 

16301 

Loa  Angeles 

170,298 

601,181 

Solano         .     .     . 

24J43 

273W 

ftladera       . 

6364 

8,868 

Sonoma       .     .     . 

28,480 

483H 

Uarin    .     . 

18,700 

26014 

StanUlns        .     . 

BJBSO 

223a 

HsripoM    . 

4.720 

8366 

Softer    .           .     . 

6,886 

6388 

20,460 

28,92U 

Tehama       .     .     . 

10;906 

IMW 

Merced 

9,216 

1614rl 

TrhUty       .     .     . 

4388 

8301 

Modoc 

6.0TB 

e,im 

TntaM         .      .      . 

18375 

8B440 

Mono     .     . 

2,167 

23ft* 

U.168 

8318 

Montwej    . 

19380 

24J46 

Ventura      .     .     . 

14367 

IBMt 

Nap*     .     . 

16,461 

»,«» 

Tolo       .... 

18,618 

1B388 

Merada 

17.789 

143B6 

Tuba     .... 

8320 

10348 

•Whsm  Iha  c 

mm 

am 

>f  1100  W» 

a  takm.  Imperial  Oonntr  «•  a 

part  or  B 

an  Dtavi 

immtm 


638d  SUMMARY 

Population.— In  1911  the  population  of  continental  United  States 
was  93,792,509,  an  increase  of  over  one  and  one-half  million  people 
for  each  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  center  of  population  has 
been  slowly  moving  westward,  and  this  westward  movement  has 
greatly  stimulated  California's  growth.  Ten  years  have  made  wonder- 
ful changes  on  the  Pacific  Slope  and  this  is  especially  true  with  the 
development  of  California. 

The  population  of  the  entire  state  of  California  in  1910  was 
2,377,549.  This  shows  a  growth  of  over  fifty-three  per  cent,  when 
compared  with  the  population  of  1900.  Of  the  2,377,549  people 
who  live  in  this  state,  1,469,739,  or  over  sixty  per  cent,  live  in  cities  of 
2,500  or  more  inhabitants.  In  the  ten  years,  or  during  the  last  census 
decade,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  eighty-one  per  cent  in  the 
urban  population,  and  an  increase  of  more  than  thirty-four  per  cent 
in  rural  population.  It  is  certain  that  time  and  California's  11,999,783 
acres  of  unimproved  farm  lands  will  change  the  tide;  and  the  rapid 
increase  will  be  in  rural  population  and  in  rural  homes. 

Wealth.— It  is  much  easier  to  think  of  broad  acres,  of  extensive  fields 
of  grain,  of  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  of  long  rows  of  magnificent 
buildings,  of  factories,  of  miles  of  railroads,  of  all  of  these  sources 
of  wealth  than  to  think  of  a  million  dollars.  A  million!  All  wealth 
is  measured  by  the  dollar,  and  California's  wealth  is  measured  by 
$2,603,344,933,  and  this  year,  1912,  it  has  increased  about  $200,000,000. 
That  is  the  taxable  value,  and  it  does  not  fully  measure  the  wealth 
of  California,  because  property  is  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  taxation 
at  much  less  than  its  real  value ;  but  these  figures  are  beyond  compre- 
hension. Twenty-eight  hundred  million !  Some  of  the  wealth  is  not 
taxable,  and  the  railroads  are  taxed  on  their  earnings.  California's 
actual  wealth  is,  probably,  not  far  from  six  billion  dollars.  Six 
thousand  million ! 

Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  industries;  but  not  less 
important  is  the  manufacturing  industry  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
source  of  enormous  wealth,  and  important  because  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  East.  The  value  of 
manufactured  products  in  1909  was  $529,760,528,  of  which  $204,522,454 
was  added  by  manufacture. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  people  employed  in  manufacturing, 
agricultural  wealth  is  greatly  increased. 

Rank.— For  nearly  one  hundred  years  New  York  has  ranked  first  in 
population.  In  1900  California  ranked  twenty-one ;  in  1910  it  ranked 
twelve.  The  area  of  California  is  158,297  square  miles.  It  ranks  second 
in  size  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  California  occupies  the  eleventh 
place  in  the  value  of  her  manufactured  products.  California  ranks 
first  in  the  production  of  fruit.  California  ranks  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  her  rank  in  wealth.  She  ranks 
first  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 

^— B.  S.  Ia 


.    BUMMABY 

outer  ndd  Ck^  (eopUlniteti)— 

Bmu 9S,»t7,600 

OalMu 760,000 

B«et  Sogar 6,109,280 

Seeds  and  otbets 640,000 

Blelooa 480,000 

Fhh 

Foreat  ProducU— 

LntnbeT  and  liicrciwe  of  Stumpage  Value                      .  08,004,860 

Ties,  TsDbark,  ete 3,400,000 

Poles,  etc 1,860,000 

lilnerala  — 

Gold 18,732,452 

Copper 5,622,712 

Fetrolenra 1B,060,500 

Cemetit  and  otheiB 10,262,901 

Farm  Anlmala  and  Products  — 

Increase,  1000-1007 3,168,846 

SlaoghtCMid 24,320,000 

Wool 1,800,000 

Hides,  TaUow,  ete 2,300,000 

QraDd  Total t404, 


,676,845 
,442,701 


POPULATION  OF  CALIFOSNIA,   1660  TO    1900 


,.,..„.> 

lKr„A» 

NU.I* 

P.r  Cml 

1,485,063 
1,208,180 
804,004 
660,247 
8Tft,0»l 
02,507 

276,023 
343,436 
304,447 
180,263 
287,397 

89.7 

1870 

1800 

47.4 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  2000  OB  HORB  PBOPLB ; 
CEN8D8  OF  IBDO 


16,464 
1,460 
4,886 

18,214 
2,040 


FiWQO  .  . 
OimH  Valley 
Hanfoid  .    . 


L(M  Angeles 


7,887 
12,470 
4,710 

t,«aB 

2,362 
108,41« 
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GEOGRAPHY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Marysville    , 
Modesto  .    , 
Napa    .    . 
Nevada  City 


3,497- 
2,024 
4,036 
3,250 


San  Francisco 842,782 

San  Jo6^ 21,500 


Oakland (i6,060 


Pasadena      .    .  . 

Petaluina      .    .  . 

Pomona    .    •.    .  . 

Red  Bluff      .    .  . 

Bedding  .    .    .  . 

Redlands.     .    .  . 

Riverside      .    .  . 

Sacramento  .    .  . 

Salinas     .    .    .  . 

San  Bernardino  . 
San  Buenaventura 


9,117 
3,871 
5,526 
2,750 
2,940 
4,797 
7,973 
29,282 
3,304 
0,150 
2,470 


San  Diego 17,700 


San  Leandro 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Rafael   .  . 

Santa  Ana  .  . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  .  . 

Santa  Monica  . 

Santa  Rosa  .  . 

Stockton  .    .  . 

Tulare      .    .  . 

Vallejo     .    .  . 

Visalia     .    .  . 

Watsonville .  . 

Woodland    .  . 


2,253 
3,021 
3,879 
4,933 
6,587 
3,650 
5,659 
3,057 
6,673 
17,506 
2,216 
7,965 
3,085 
3,528 
2,886 


HEIGHT   OF   SOxMK   OF  THE   IMPORTANT  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS 

SiERKA  Nkvai>a  and  Cascadb  Ranqb 


Mount  Whitney *  14,501 

Mount  Williamson *  14,384 

Mount  Sliasta *  14,380 

Mount  Jordan 14,275 

White  Mountain  Peak   ....     14,200 

North  Palisade 14,254 

Split  Mountain 14,051 

Middle  Palisade 14,049 

Mount  Tyndall *  14,025 

Mount  Langley ♦  14,042 

Mount  Barnard *  14,003 


Mount  Humphrey 13,984 

Mount  Brewer *  13,517 

Mount  Haeckel 13,850 

Mount  Darwin 13,841 

Mount  Goddard 13,555 

Mount  Ritter *  13,166 

Mount  Lyell •  13,090 

Mount  Dana *  13,050 

Lassen  Peak *  10,437 

Pyramid  Peak *  10,020 

KaweahPeak •13,810 


SomiERN  California 


Mount  Wilson 6,000 

Mount  San  Jacinto *  10,805 

Mount  San  Bernardino  .     .     .     .  ♦  10,630 

San  Antonio  Peak ♦10,080 

Mount  Pinos ♦  8,82f J 

Echo  Mountain ♦3,219 


Reyes  Peak  .  . 
Cucamonga  Peak  . 
Cuvamaca  Peak  . 
San  Gabriel  Peak 
Santiago  Peak  .  . 
Topo  Topo  Bluff  . 

Coast  Ranges 


♦7,488 
♦8,911 
♦6,516 
♦6,152 
♦5,680 
♦6,861 


Mount  Linn ♦8,004 

North  Yally  Bally ♦  8,000 

Mount  Junipero  Serra  f      .     .     .  5,000 

Mount  St.  Helena 4,343 

Mount  Konocti 4,246 


Mount  Hamilton ♦  4,200 

Mount  Diablo ♦3,849 

Mount  Bielowski 3,269 

Santa  Ynez  Mountains  .     .     .     .  ♦  4,298 

Mount  Tamalpais ♦2,604 

Klamath  Mointains 

Thompson's  Peak ♦7,752      Bully  Choop ♦7,073 

Mount  Eddy ♦9,161       Mount  Bally ♦6,24« 

Mount  Scott ♦  7,400      Cottonwood  Peak ♦6,740 

*  U.  8.  Geological  Survey.  t  Formerly  San  Loeta  Peak. 
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Olhrr  Field  Crops  (canliniif'I)  — 

Beaut «S,t)lT.eOO 

Onions 760,000 

Beet  Sug»r S,t03,2S0 

Seeds  and  olhera 640,000 

Melona 480,000 


,  Fish 

iForeEt  Products  — 

Lumber  and  liicrense  of  Stuinpage  Value 

Ttei,  Tanbark,  eto 

Fi>lu,etc 


e,50I, Bl 

5,000,000 


.  02,004,850 

3,400,000 

.  1,850,000 

HiDenls — 

Gold 18,732,452 

Copper 6,622,712 

Petroleum 16,050,600 

Cement  and  otheta 10,283,001 

Farm  Animals  and  Products — 

InoreasB,  1006-1907 3,158,845 

Blanglitered 34,320,000 

Wool 1,800,000 

Hides,  Tallow,  eirt 2,300,000 

I  Grand  Total I 


POPULATION   OF   CALIFORNIA,    1860   TO    1900 


B                Cwm*  Tu» 

FOFVUTIUH 

,-„«« 

»™6» 

Per  Csiil 

1000    ... 

1,486,063 
1,303,180 
8M,0»4 
660,347 
378,0W 
92,607 

370,023 
343,436 
304,447 
180,253 

287,397 

22.9 

18B0 

1870 

IBflO 

6iJl      J 
47.4     -m 

moA   M 
1 

■             

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  2000  OB  MORE  PEOPLE; 
CENSUS  (W  1000 


p  Attlmrn  .  . 
BakeraAeld  . 
Benlcla     .    . 


16,464 
1,460 
4,830 
2,761 

13.214 
2,«40 


Eureka     .    . 

Grass  Valley 
Itanford  ,  , 
Long  Beacb 
Lee  Angelea 


12,470 
4,718 
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OEOGRAPHT  OF  CALIFORNIA 


THE  COUNTIES  OF  CALIFORNIA  {ConUnued) 


Date 
of(>r- 

Area 

Assesflod 

Popula- 

Origin  or  Meaning  of 

Couoty  Seat 

tlon 
1850 

8q.  Ml. 

ValuaUon  1907 

8aBl900 

Name  of  County 

San  Luis  Obispo 

3,500 

16,398,402 

16,637 

St.  Louis  the 

San  Luis 

Bishop 

Obispo 

San  Mateo   .    . 

1866 

470 

24,201,540 

12,094 

St.  Matthew 

Redwood  City 

Santa  Barbara . 

1860 

2,450 

24,086,970 

18,934 

St.  Barbara 

Santa  Bar- 
bara 

Santa  Clara 

1850 

1,355 

60,393,432 

60,216 

St.  Clara 

San  Jos^ 

Santa  Cruz  .    . 

1850 

425 

15,210,096 

21,512 

Holy  Cross 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta     .     .     . 

1850 

4,050 

14,544,355 

17,318 

Chaste 

Redding 

Sierra      .     .    . 

1852 

910 

2,308,890 

4,017 

Mountain  Chain 

Downieville 

Siskiyou  .     .     . 

1852 

6,078 

15,943,260 

16,9(52    Indian  Tribe 

Yreka 

Solano    .     .     . 

1850 

Oil 

20,322,997 

24,143    East  Wind 

Fairfield 

Sonoma  .     .     . 

1850 

1,540 

33,877,918 

38,480    Valley  ot  the 

Moon 

Santa  Rosa 

Stanislaus    .     . 

1854 

1,486 

16,081,091 

9,550 

Chief  Estanislao 

Modesto 

Sutter      .     .     . 

1850 

611 

7,157,242 

5,886 

John  A.  Sutter 

Yuba  City 

Tehama  .     .     . 

1856 

3,200 

13,207,073 

10,996    Indian  Tribe 

Red  Bluff 

Trinity    .     .     . 

1850 

3,276 

2,740,656 

4,383    Trinity  Sunday 

Weaverville 

Tulare     .    .     . 

1852 

4,863 

2:^,851,394 

18,375 

Valley  of  the  Tules 

Visalia 

Tuolumne    .     . 

1850 

2,282 

7,762,427 

11,166 

Stone  House  or 
Cave 

Sonora 

Ventura  .     .     . 

1872 

1,850 

11,921,277 

14,367 

(Good)  Luck 

San  Buena- 
ventura 

Yolo   .... 

1850 

1,017 

17,665,533 

13,618 

A  Place  Thick 
with  Rushes 

• 
Woodland 

Yuba  .... 

1850 

625 

6,912,397 

8,620 

WQd  Grape 

Marysville 

GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES 

Geographical  names  in  California  are  derived  mainly  from  three  sources  :  Spanish, 
Indian,  and  English.  In  the  calendar  of  the  early  missionaries,  each  day  was  sacred  to 
one  of  the  saints,  and  so  they  named  new  places  according  to  the  name  of  the  saint  on 
whose  day  the  places  were  reached  or  discovered. 

The  names  of  the  male  saints  begin  with  San,  of  the  female  with  Santa. 


San  Bnmo 
San  Buenaventura 
San  Carlos 
San  Gabriel 
San  Jo8^ 
San  Juan 
San  Leandro 
San  Lucas 
San  Luis  Rey 
San  Miguel 
San  Rafael 


s&n  broo'no 

B&n  bw&'-n2l-v£n-to<yr& 

s&n  karloce 

s&n  gft-bre-61' 

s&n  ho-s&' 

B&n  hoo  &n' 

s&n  lftp4n'dro 

siln  loo'kas 

sttn  ksyees  r& 

siin  me-ghfil 

sftn  rS^fft'el 


St.  Bruno 

St.  BonaventUTO 

SL  Charles 

St.  Gabriel 

St.  Joseph 

St.  John 

St.  Leander 

St  Luke 

St.  Louis  King 

8t  Michael 

St.  Raphael 


fm 

^ 

PV^I^     SUMUAKT 
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Bq.  ML 

AuMHd 

Valutloii  IMT 

Popilta- 

ilon.  Con- 

Orlflii  or  Unnini  or 

OUDQSMt 

aualVOO 

meda      .    . 

1B53 

840 

178,817,591 

130,197 

Shady  Walk 

Oakland 

Ine     .    .     . 

1884 

676 

507,662 

609  1  The  Alpa 

MarkleevUle 

•dor  .    .    . 

1864 

508 

5,890,793 

11,110    Lover 

Jackson 

*e.    .    .    . 

1850 

1,704 

lfl,0l)4.:!61 

17,117    Suitor  Bulles 

Oroville 

kTeru    .    . 

1850 

BOO 

6,493,727 

11,200 

Skulla 

San  Andreas 

lU    .     .     . 

1850 

1,080 

13,073,099 

7.304 

Indian  Tribe 

Colusa 

*»C0Btft       . 

I860 

750 

27,122.288 

18,046 

Opposite  Coast 

.Martinez 

VottB      .      . 

1857 

1,540 

3.603,490 

2,408 

The  North 

Ci-eacent  Cily 

Dondo  .     . 

1860 

1,801 

5,722,056 

8.988 

Land  of  Gold 

Placerville 

no    .    .    . 

1850 

6,600 

46,923,383 

37,802 

AahTree 

Fresno 

nn      .     .    . 

1881 

1,460 

11,949,561 

6,160 

Dr.nughJ.Glenn 

Willows 

Bboldt   .     . 

1863 

3,607 

28,242,910 

27,104 

Baron  Alexander 

Eureka 

mux.   .  . 

1S0T 

4,140 

7,493,418 

New 
County 

From  Imperial 
Valley 

El  Centro 

0  .      .      .      . 

1800 

10,234 

8,501,470 

4,377 

Indiao  Tribe 

Independence 

11  ...    . 

1800 

8,169 

30,149,808 

10,480 

LieuUinanl  Kern 

Bakerefleld 

ff.  .  .  . 

18U.5 

1,200 

9,046,5M 

9,871 

KiiigB  River 

Uanford 

» .   .    .   . 

1801 

1,332 

3,667,340 

6,007 

Clear  Lake 

Lakeport 

MB      .      .      . 

1804 

4,750 

6,641,333 

4,511 

Peter  Laaeen 

Susauville 

lAngeleB      . 

1850 

3,880 

384,051,740 

170,298 

The  AogelB 

Los  Angeles 

Isn  .    .    . 

1883 

2,140 

8,468,229 

6,364 

Timber 

Madera 

rto-    .    .     . 

ISGO 

510 

10,616,214 

16,702 

Indian  Chief 

San  Rafael 

itf«^     .     . 

1850 

1,680 

2,342.192 

4,720 

ButterOy 

Mariposa 

■doClDO   .      . 

1860 

8,400 

14,671,522 

20,465 

Mendoia  — Vice- 
roy of  Mesico 

Ukiah 

RWd     .       .      . 

1855 

1.750 

17,090.940 

9,216 

Mercy 

Merced 

toe    .    .    . 

1874 

4,097 

4,026.148 

6,076 

Modoc  Indians 

Aliuras 

BO.      .      .      . 

1861 

2.796 

1,225,044 

2,107 

Good  Looking 

Bridgeport 

Btorer    ■ 

1850 

3,450 

23,317,280 

10,380 

Salinas 

» .    .    .    . 

1850 

800 

14,997.460 

I«,461 

FiBh 

Napa  City 

wU  .    .     . 

18S1 

958 

7.800,363 

17,780 

Snowy 

Nevaila  City 

nge   .    .    . 

1889 

780 

18.411,915 

19,606 

Orange  Groves 

Santa  Ana 

Bar    .    .    . 

1851 

1,484 

10,962,046 

15.786 

The  Place  of  Gold 

Auburn 

■■■  .    .    . 

1854 

2,361 

4.640.738 

4,667 

Feathers 

Quincy 

HiidB       .      . 

t8l»3 

7,00R 

21,029,476 

17,897 

City  of  Riverside 

RIvenlde 

iMmento.    . 

1860 

1,007 

64,857,086 

46,916 

Sacrament 

Sacramento 

S»Uo.    . 

1874 

1.476 

7,046,787 

6.633 

St.  Benedict 

Hollbter 

P^;«»ai.o 

1863 

20,066 

30,363,067 

27.929 

Bold  as  a  Bear 

San  Bentftr- 
dino 

^iBg*    .      . 

1850 

4,877 

26.783,130 

86,000 

St.  James 

San  Dingo 

1850 

42 

429,880,609 

342,782 

St.  Francis  Miaeion 

San  Franciioo 

g^      ■ 

1850 

1,870 

42,500,778 

.15,452 

St.  Joachim 

Stockton                  1 
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Soledad 
Sonora 
Tejon 
TresPinos 


sol-ft-dad' 

so-no'rab 

tflrhon' 

trfis  pee'noce 


Solitude 
Zither 
Badger 
Three  Pines 


The  following  are  some  of  the  names  derived  from  the  old  Spanish  families :  — 

Alvarado  al-va-rah'do  Coronado  cor-o-nah'do 

Alviso  al-ve'so  Martinez  mar-tee'nez 

Arguello  ar-gw&lo  Pacheco  pft-ch&'ko 

Bodega  bo-d&'gIL  SufLol  soon-yOl' 

CaBtroville  kSs'tro-vIl  Vacaville  vHlcil-vIl 

Chico  chee'ko  Vallejo  vfil-l&'ho 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  Indian  names.    Most  of  them  are  names  of 
tribes:  — 


Cuyama 

Klamath 

Mohave 

Mokelumne 

Petaluma 

Sequoia 

Soquel 

Suisun 

Tahoe 

Tehachapi 

Temescal 

Tomales 

Yosemite 

Yreka 


kl-^'mft 

kla'math 

nio-h&'y& 

mo-kSl'oum-ne 

pSt-aloo'ma 

se-quoi'ah 

80-k61' 

soo-e'soon 

ta-h6' 

te-hach'e-pa 

tem-es-kal' 

to-ma^Ss 

yo-sem'i-te 

wi-re'ka 


Indians 

Three  Mountains 

Little  Mound 

Name  of  a  Cherokee  Chief 


Big  Water 
Valley  of  the  Oaks 
A  Sweatbox 
A  Mexican  Food 
Grizzly  Bear 

White,    Indian   Name  of 
Mt  Shasta 


The  name  Tamalpais  is  a  compound  of  Indian  and  Spanish.  Tamal  was  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  pais  is  the  Spanish  for  country ;  hence,  the  country  of  the 
Tamal  Indians. 

The  Spanish  names  are  chiefly  conflned  to  the  Coast  Ranges  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  The  names  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Klamath  mountains  and  the  Great 
Valley  were  mostly  given  after  the  Americans  came. 

Among  the  places  named  for  Americans  are:  Stockton,  Sutter,  Kern,  Lassen, 
Murphy,  Angel,  Carson,  Dowiiie,  Weaver,  Heald,  Folsom,  Gilroy,  HoUister,  Humboldt, 
Fremont,  and  otliers.    These  men  were  either  early  residents  of  the  state,  or  exploreia 
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1    SutUkAntt 

•tn'tii  IL'na 

St.  Ann                                    H 

8aaU  Catalina 

B&a'iA  kSntJUlee'n& 

St.  Catherine                          ^^ 

Santa  Inez 

sSu'ia  e-nSs* 

St.  Agnes                        .^^H 

SanU  Isabel 

niu'la  e-8&-bel' 

St.  Elizabeth                    .,^^H 

Santa  Lucia 

E^n'ta  loo-se'-li 

St.  Lucy                              ^^^1 

Santa  Margarita 

BSii'ti  mar-gfi-ree'ia 

St.  MaiKaret                       ^^H 

SaaUUaria 

san'U  uiSr-ree'a 

St.  Mary                          ^H 

Santa  Paula 

gan'lS  p6waii 

St.  Paula                         ^^H 

SantftRosa 

Ban'ta  rO'ii 

Rl.  lIoHe                              ^^H 

Hanj  places  wi 

ire  named  from  gome  cbaracteriBtic  feature  or  incident  :  —              ^^^^ 

AgnaFrla 

S'gwtt  free'S 

Cold  Water                          ^^H 

Alcatrai 

iil'ka-trHfl 

^H 

Almaden 

fil-ma^en' 

The  Mine                             ^^M 

Arroyo  Seco 

ar-ro'yo  siTio 

Dry  Creek                        ^^H 

Arroyo  Grande 

ar-ro'yo  gran'da 

Large  Creek                        ^^| 

Benida 

be^iBh'i-i 

Venice 

Bnena  Vista 

hw&'na  vea'ta 

Good  View 

^^M 

Caliente 

ka-iMta'to 

Hot 

^^H 

C&K|uSne2 

Itar-kee'nez 

Name  of  Indian  THbe 

^^M 

Carpi  nterla 

kar-pen-tft-ree'ti 

Carpenter  Shop 

^^M 

Cftiftdero 

caz-a-dft'ro 

Place  for  Pureuing  GaniB 

^H 

Cerrttos 

cer-rec'toc-B 

Little  Uitls 

^H 

Cienegii 

Be-a'na-g5 

Marsh 

^H 

Colorado 

l(ol-o-rah'do 

Ked 

-     Coyote 

ko-yo'ta 

A  Species  of  Wolf 

■ 

Bl  Toro 

el  tO'ro 

Tlie  Bull 

Escondido 

«e-kon-dee'do 

Hidden 

^^M 

(iir-riHon'ea 

Points  of  Rock  in  the  Sea 

^^H 

Gabilan 

gtt-ve-lan' 

Sparrow  Hawk 

^H 

Guadalupe 

ews^a-too'pa 

Wolf  River 

^^M 

La  Jollx 

la  ho'yah 

The  Jewel                             . 

^^H 

Lobos 

lo'boce 

Wolves 

^^H 

Los  Gatos 

loce  ea'tos 

The  Cara                         .  j 

^^M 

I^  Olivos 

loee  ol-e'voc8 

The  Olive  Treea                  ^^H 

ManzaniU 

man-aa-nee'tah 

Little  Apple                        ^^H 

HUidtas 

mil-pee' U« 

Meadow                          I^^H 

inoii'ta  de-ti'Wo 

Devil  Mountain                  ^^H 

Pajaco 

pfi'hS-ro 

^^M 

Palo  Alto 

pii'lo  Sl'to 

TaJITree                       ^^^H 

Parauo 

pS-rfi-ee'so 

Paradise                          ^^H 

Paso  Roblea 

pa'so  ro'bles 

OakPaM                        ^^M 

Pencadero 

pcB-ka-da'ro 

rinole 

pe-no'U 

A  Fermented  Drink       .^^M 

Plaza 

pLa'za 

Public  Square                  ^^M 

Presidio 

pr&«ee'de-o 

Garrison                          ^^H 

Ptuita  Arenas 

pun'ta  a-rS'naa 

Sandv                                  ^^^| 

Pnento 

poo-en'tA 

^^M 

SalloH 

4»-lee'RJIa 
Bfi-er'ra  n&-vti'dil 

Salt  I'Laujti                         ^^^^^ 

STW>-»r3  ■&Mi«i. 
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County  Superior  Courts,  632. 
Cows,  milch,  5i)5. 
Creameries,  602,  019. 
Crescent  City,  622. 

Dairy  products,  value  of,  638. 

Dairying,  589-693. 

Deaf  and  Blind,  Institution  for  the,  030. 

Death  Valley,  582. 

Deciduous  fruits,  006. 

Del  Norte  County,  010. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  001. 

Desert,  651,  682,  683,  684,  686,  018,  020. 

Desert  Province,  553. 

Diablo,  Mt.,016. 

Diamond,  012,  016. 

Distillate,  010. 

Donner  Pass,  581,  Fig.  503. 

Drake,  024. 

Dredger  mining,  013,  Fig.  013. 

Dry  ranching,  696. 

Earthquakes,  623-6S4. 

Education  and  Government,  627-632. 

Eggs,  693,  694 ;  value  of,  038. 

El  Dorado  County,  671. 

Electric  railroads,  (i22. 

Electricity,  673,  018. 

Elevation  of  surface  of  California,  651. 

Eureka,  034. 

Factories,  018,  019;  canneries,  693,  Oil); 
creameries,  692,  019;  flour  mills,  010; 
sawmills,  Oil,  019;  oil  refineries,  010, 
019 ;  sugar  refineries,  019 ;  smelters, 
019  ;  tanneries,  019 ;  woolen  mills,  010. 

Fall  River,  680. 

Farallone  Islands,  601,  Fig.  617. 

Farm  animals  and  products,  value  of,  0:^0. 

Farm  products,  038. 

Fertilizers,  018. 

Field  crops,  value  of,  038-639. 

Fir,  Oil. 

Fisheries,  value  of,  039. 

Fishing,  679,  Fig.  600. 

Flour  mills,  019. 

Fogs,  565,  600. 

Forest,  petrified,  612. 

Forest  products,  value  of,  680. 

Foresters,  610. 


Forests,  671,  674, 676,  579. 

Forts,  561. 

Foundries,  619. 

Fresno,  606,  634. 

Fresno  County,  616. 

Fruit  raising,  571,  593,  699-606. 

Garden  products,  value  of,  638. 

Garnet,  012. 

Gas,  artificial,  618 ;  natural,  612,  618. 

Gasoline,  010. 

Gem  stones,  583,  012,  015. 

Goat  Island,  601,  Fig.  625. 

Gold,  671,  572,  583,  012;  smelting,  019. 

Golden  Gate,  658. 

Golden  State,  012. 

Government,  682. 

(jovernor,  032. 

CJrain,  593,  595. 

Grain  and  grass  hay  and  alfalfa,  value 

of,  038. 
Granite,  012,  015. 
Grape  fruit,  001. 
Grapes,  580,  000 ;  wine  grapes,  006,  Fig. 

003. 
Great  Valley,  552,  021. 
Great  Valley  Region,  552,  555,  566-^70, 

573,  596,  021. 
(Jrizzly  Giant,  576. 

Harbors,  555-558. 

llartnell  Gusher,  617. 

Hay,  686,  593  ;  value  of,  038. 

Health  resorts,  504. 

Height  of  mountains,  040. 

Hides,  019. 

High  Sierras,  670,  579,  Fig.  556. 

Hogs,  595. 

Honey,  008,  Fig.  606;  value  of,  0:W. 

Hops,  593,  000,  Fig.  602. 

Hoi-ses,  596. 

Humboldt  Bay,  668,  022,  Fig.  532. 

Humboldt  County,  610. 

Hume  Prune  Orchard,  607. 

Huntington  Beach,  565. 

Immigration,  626. 
Imperial  County,  586-586. 
Indian  names,  648-644. 
Indians,  624 ;  Modoo,  681. 
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Industrial  School,  680. 
Inyo  County,  683,  628. 
lone,  680. 
lion,  612,  614. 

Irrigation,  666,  669,  686,  688. 
Islands,  661-662. 

Judicial  Department,  632. 
Justice,  Courts  of,  682. 

Kaweah  Riyer,  666. 
Kern  County,  616,  Fig.  616. 
Kern  River,  666,  678,  Fig.  668. 
Kern  River  oil  fields,  617. 
Kerosene,  616. 
KiDgs  River,  666,  678. 
Klamath  Province,  668. 
Kunzite,  616. 

Lake  County,  664. 

Lakes,  666,  579,  682. 

Lassen  County,  680. 

Lassen  Peak,  680. 

Lead,  688,  612,  614;  smelting,  619. 

Leather,  619. 

Legislature,  State,  682,  Fig.  680. 

Leland  Stanford  University,  632. 

Lemons,  601,  606-606. 

Levees,  669. 

Lignite,  616. 

Lime,  612,  616. 

Lime  (fruit),  601. 

Long  Beach,  666. 

Los  Angeles,  668,  688,  621,  626,  680,  632, 

634,  Figs.  164,  674,  626. 
Los  Angeles  County,  601,  616. 
Lubricating  oil,  616. 
Lumber,  shipping,  622. 
Lumbering,  671,  608-612,  Figs.  140,  148, 

608,  610. 
Luther  Burbank  School,  606. 

Manufacturing,  618-690. 

Marble,  612,  615. 

Mare  Island,  661,  Fig.  688. 

Mariposa  County,  671,  676,  Fig.  162. 

Match  factories,  619. 

Melons,  686. 

Mendocino  County,  610,  628. 

Men-of-war,  622. 


Merced  River,  676. 

Mexico,  601,  624. 

MiUtaxy  prison,  661. 

Milk,  692. 

Mineral  products,  688,  611-618 ;  Taloe  of, 

689. 
Mineral  springs,  664. 
Mining,    671,    688;     dredger,   612-614; 

hydraulic,    669,    671,    672,    Fig.   136; 

placer,  671,  672,  Fig.  648;  quartz,  672, 

Fig.  188. 
Mining  machinery,  619. 
Missions,  Spanish,  626. 
Modoc  County,  681. 
Modoc  Indians,  681. 
Modoc  War,  581. 
Mojave  Desert,  682,  621. 
Monterey,  565. 

Monterey  Bay,  558,  620,  Fig.  531. 
Monterey  County,  610. 
Morro  Rock,  662,  Fig.  536. 
Mother  Lode,  571,  612,  627. 
Mt.  Diablo  Range,  555. 
Mountains,  551,  552,  553,  554,  570,  571, 

582,  686, 615,  620,  621 ;  growth  of,  628  ; 

height  6f ,  640. 

Napa,  606,  615. 
Naphtha,  616. 
National  forests,  576. 
Natural  gas,  612,  618. 
Naval  training  station,  661. 
Navy  yard,  661. 
Needles,  621. 
Nevada,  578,  621. 
New  Orleans,  621. 
New  York,  621. 
Newport,  566. 
Niter,  583. 
Normal  Schools,  627. 
Northern  California,  606. 

Oak  trees,  666. 
Oakland,  661,  684. 
Occidental  College,  632. 
Ocean  currents,  666. 
Ocean  Park,  666. 
Ogden,  621. 
Oil,  lubricating,  616. 
Ofl,  mineral,  612,  616. 
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Oil  fields,  G16-618,  Fig.  616. 

Olive  oil,  (K)8 ;  factories,  610. 

Olives,  608,  Fig.  006. 

Onions,  669. 

Opal,  683,  612,  616. 

Oranges,   680,    601-603,   606,   Figs.   601, 

604,  606. 
Orchards,   503,  608;    value  of   products, 

638. 
Oregon,  580,  610,621. 
Orphan  schools,  632. 
Owens  Lake,  683. 

Pacific  Grove,  565. 

Palo  Alto,  632. 

Panama  Canal,  620. 

Paraffin,  616. 

Parochial  schools,  632. 

Peaches,  686, 607. 

Pears,  (K)7. 

}*etrified  forest,  612. 

Petroleum,  <J12,  615,  616-618. 

Pine,  611  ;  yellow,  611  ;  sugar,  611. 

Pismo,  665. 

Pitt  River,  680. 

Plateau,  volcanic,  680. 

Platinum,  612. 

Pleasure  resorts,  665,  Fig.  638. 

Point  Conception,  562,  Fig.  ♦Vi7. 

Point  Richmond,  616. 

Police  Courts,  (>32. 

Polytechnic  school,  630. 

Pomelos,  601. 

Pomona  College,  632. 

Population,  of  cities  and  towns,  689-640 ; 

of  counties,  641-642  ;  of  state,  639. 
Portland,  621. 
Potato,  606. 

Poultry,  503-694  ;  value  of,  638. 
Powder  works,  610. 
Private  schools,  630. 
Products  of  the  soil,  value  of,  688-639. 
Prunes,  607,  Figs.  600-604. 
I^iblic  schools,  627,  Figs.  626-626. 

Quicksilver,  612,  616. 

Railroads,  693,  620-622  ;  electric,  622. 
Rainfall,  661,  664,  666,  674. 
Raisins,  606,  Fig.  146. 


Ranching,  693,  695. 

Rangers,  676,  610,  Fig.  664. 

Reclaimed  land,  660. 

Redwood,  676,  610. 

Refineries,  oil,  616 ;  sugar,  619,  Fig.  610. 

Revolutionary  War,  624. 

Rivers,  672-676. 

Riverside  County,  601,  615. 

Sacramento,  606,  634,  636. 

Sacramento  River,  567,  669. 

Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River,  657. 

Sacramento  Valley,  669,  621,  Fig.  542. 

Salinas,  606. 

Salt,  683,  684. 

Salt  Lake  Railroad,  621. 

Salton  Sea,  682,  683,  684. 

San  Benito  County,  616. 

San  Bernardino,  621. 

San  Bernardino,  Mt.,  656. 

San  Bernardino  County,  683,  601,  615. 

San  Bernardino  Mountains,  682,  685. 

San  Buenaventura,  626. 

San  Diego,  607,  621,  622,  626,  («0,  634. 

San  Diego  Bay,  668,  Fig.  629. 

San  Diego  County,  616. 

San   Francisco,  661,  621,  622,  623,   626, 

630,  634,  Figs.  626,  626. 
San  Francisco  Bay,  666,  568,  019,  626. 
San  Gabriel,  582. 
San  Gorgonio  Pass,  681. 
San  Jacinto  Mountains,  682,  586. 
San  Joaquin,  606. 
San  Joaquin  River,  667,  666,  569. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  666,  Fig.  542. 
San  Jos^,  m\  630,  632. 
San  Luis  Buttes,  662. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  662,  630. 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  615. 
San  Pedro,  668. 
Sandstone,  612,  616. 
Santa  Barbara,  666,  626. 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  562. 
Santa  Barbara  County,  562,  616,  617. 
Santa  Barbara  Islands,  562. 
Santa  Catalina,  666. 
Santa  Clara,  626,  632. 
Santa  Clara  College,  682. 
Santa  Clara  County,  615. 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  555,  607. 


i 


Santa  Cniz.  56S. 

Santa  Cruz  County,  fllO; 

SanU  F«  Railroad,  581,  S21. 

EmiIa  Monica,  59{i. 

Santa  Rosa.  006,  034. 

Sawmills,  Qll. 

SchooLt,   BST-^e ;   private,   030  ;   public, 

027  ;  special,  630. 
Sectarian  ctillcgeH.  637. 
Sequoia,    Giganlea,    675 ;    SeQi]ierTirena, 

575. 
Shasta  County,  580. 
Shasta  daisy,  «06. 
gbasta,  ML,  660. 
Sheep,  603,  695.  01». 
Shipbuilding,  662.  fil9. 
Shipping,  622. 

Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  SS2,  586. 
Sierra  Nevada  Mounlains,  563,  666,  566, 

570,  672,  673,  576,  676,  612  ;  atreama  ot, 

672,  61B,  ((21,  627,  Figs.  640,  68.1 
Sierra  RegioD,  662,  fiTO-SSl. 
Silver,  663,  612  ;  ameltltig.  Oil). 
Siskiyou  County,  680. 
Slate,  012. 
SmelteTB,  610. 
Soda,  683,  Fi<r.  500. 
Soda  Bay.  r^i. 
Sonoma  Counly,  612,  026. 
Sorghum,  686. 
Southern  California,  653,  566,  6(H,  582- 

BM,  595,  015,  mi. 
Southern  Pacilic  Railroad,  581,  BIO,  (120. 
Spain,  024. 
Spaniards,  624,  026. 
Bpeciai  acboola,  030. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  816. 
Stanford  CiiiverBity,  632. 
Statehood,   Admission   of    California   to, 

627. 
Steamship  lines,  622. 
Slock  raising,  671.  506. 
Stockton',  <S34. 
Strawberriea,  606. 
Sugar  beets,  505. 
Sugar  pine.  Oil. 
Sugar  reflneriea,  610. 
iiupreme  Court,  (<S2. 


Tanneries,  610. 

Tebachapi  Loop,  506. 

Tehochapi  Mountains,  604,  500,  582. 

Tehacliapi  Faae,  606,  621. 

Timtier,  575,  676,  60B-61S. 

Tin,  612. 

Tourmaline,  012,  015. 

Transportation.  620-622. 

Trolley  lines,  622. 

Tulare,  606. 

Tulare  County,  006, 

Tulare  Lake,  586. 

Tule  Land,  609. 

Tuoluojne  Grove,  575. 

Turquoise,  568,  612,  815. 

United  Stat«a  Government,  561,  662,  576,  | 

Fig.  85. 
UniveTsilien,  832. 
University  of  California,  632. 
University  of  the  I'aciflc,  682. 
University  of  Southern  Califoniia,  032. 

Vacaville,  606. 

Valleys,  a.-il,  665,  671,  582,  586,  692,  60T,  1 

Vegetables,  580,  505. 

Ventura  County,  683,  616. 

Vineyards,  GQS,  600;  value  of  produc 

638. 
Virginia,  834. 

Volcanic  Plateau,  6(8,  680.  - 
Volcanoes,  680,  623. 

Walnuts,  808. 

War  vessels,  622. 

Water  power,  673,  618. 

Walsonville,  606. 

We«lem  Pacific  Railroad,  581,  621. 

Wheat,  606  ;  shipping,  022. 

Whlttler,  680. 

Willons,  666. 

Winds,  562,  566. 

Wine,  503, 619.  . 

Wine  grapes,  606. 

Wineries,  OIH. 

Woolen  milla,  010, 

Tellow  pine,  611. 
Yoeemlte  Falls,  676,  Fig.  A. 
Vosemite  Valley,  678,  Fig.  507. 


^ 


Santa  Cms,  666. 

Sanu  Cnu  Cotmty,  610. 

Suta  F«  Railrowl,  661,  621. 

SanU  Monica,  666. 

Santa  Rosa,  606,  BU. 

Sawmills,  Oil. 

Schools,  e»7-fl89;  private,  880;  public, 

627  i  special,  OiW. 
Sectarian  collies,  6ST, 
Sequoia,    Glgantea,    575 ;    Sempervirena, 

576. 
Sbaata  County,  680. 
ShasU  daisy,  605, 
ShasU,  Mt.,  580. 
Sbeep,  69S,  585,  61». 
Shipbuilding,  662,  610. 
Sbipping,  022. 

Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  582,  586. 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  663,  605.  660, 

670,  672,  673,  576,  676,  612 ;  streamH  of, 

572,  618,  621,  627,  Figs.  640,  663. 
Siena  Region,  552,  BTIM81. 
Silver,  683,  612 ;  smelting,  610. 
Slsliiyou  County,  580. 
Slate,  612. 
SmelteiB,  619. 
Soda,  583,  Fig.  506. 
Soda  Bay,  661. 
Sonoma  County,  612,  626. 
Sorghum,  686. 
Southern  California,  553,  666,  564,  082- 

680,  695,  615,  AM. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  681,  616,  620. 
Spain,  024. 
Spaniards,  624,626. 
Special  schools,  630. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  616. 
Stanford  University,  632. 
Statehood,  Admission  of   California  to, 

627. 


034. 

Strawberries,  606. 
Sugar  beets,  606. 
Sugar  pine,  611. 
Sugar  TeHneries,  610. 
Supreme  Court,  632. 

Tahoe,  Lake,  678,  Fig.  660. 


I,  <19. 
Tebaohapl  Loop,  666. 
Tehacbapi  HoDntaina,  664,  666,  682. 
Tehachapi  Pass,  666,  621. 
Timber,  675,  676,  eO»-61S. 
Tin,  612. 

Tourmaline,  612,  616. 
Transportation.  690-699. 
Trolley  lines,  622. 
Tulare.  606. 
Tulare  County,  005. 
Tulare  Lake,  666. 
Tule  Land,  669. 
Tuolumne  Grove,  676. 
Turquoise,  683,  612,  616. 

United  States  Government,  661,  662,  675 

Fig.  86. 
Universities,  632. 
University  of  California,  632. 
University  of  the  I'aclflc,  632. 
Univereity  ot  Southern  California,  632. 

Vacaville,  606. 
Valleys,  561,  & 


„  682,  586,  6i)2,  597, 


Vegetables,  6S6,  596. 

Ventura  County,  562,  610. 

Vineyards,  503,  606 ;  value  of  products, 

638. 
Virginia,  624. 

Volcanic  Plateau,  663,  680.  . 
Volcanoes,  580,  623. 

Walnuts,  600. 

War  vessels,  022. 

Water  power,  673,  018. 

Watsonville,  000. 

Wesl£m  Pacific  Railroad,  681,  621. 

Wheat,  505;  shipping,  022. 

Whittier,  630. 

Willows,  666. 

Winds,  662,  556. 

Wine,  60.?,  019. 

Wine  grapes,  606. 

Wineries,  610. 

Woolen  mills,  619. 

Yellow  pine,  611. 
Yoaemite  Falls,  676,  Fig.  A. 
Yowmite  Valley,  676,  Ei%.  fA\. 
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APPENDIX 


PopalatloD  £«t. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 25,8(» 

Providence,  K.I 206,248 

Provlncetown,  Mass 4,555 

Pueblo,  Colo 80,824 

Quincy,  111 89,108 

Quincv,  Mass 28,911 

Kaclne,  Wis 82,988 

Raleifirh,    N.C 14,426 

Reading,  Pa 91,141 

Richmond,  Va 87,246 

Roanoke,  Va 24,699 

Rochester.  N.Y 185,708 

Rockford,  111 36,091 

Rome,  Ga 7,291 

Rutland,  Vt 11,499 

Sacramento.  Cal 81 ,602 

Saginaw,  Mich 48,742    , 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 4,272    ' 

8t.  Joseph.  Mo 116,004    I 

St.  Louis,   Mo 614,820 

St.  Paul,  Minn 203,S15    j 

Salem,  Ma.ss 87,961     | 

Salem,  Ore 4,25s 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  I'tah 01,202 

San  Antonio.  Yox 02,711 

San  Diego,  Cal 19,620 

San  Francisco,  Cal 450,000 

San  Josd,  (^al 24,252    , 

San  Juan,  Porto  Kico 82,04S    j 

Santa  F6,  N.M 5.608    , 

Santiago.  Cuba 45,47>i  I 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  MUli 11.894  | 

Savannah.  (Ja 6S,5<»6 

Schenccta<lv.    .N.Y. 61.919  I 

Scranton,  Pa 118,692  i 

Seattle,   Wash 104,169  ! 

Shreveport,    I^ 17.8;n  I 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 42,92(»  i 

Sioux  FallR,  S.D 12,681  | 


Popakdoii  Eat. 

Sitka,  Alaska i,8M 

SomeryiUe,  Mass !    70,7ff 

Soath  Bend,  Ind \,', .*4i,t09 

South  Omaha,  Neb .MJtt 

Spokane,  Wash .AIJfM 

Springfield,  III 8a,MS 

Springfield,  Mass 7S,8M 

Springfield.  Ohio 49,069 

Stockton,  Cal *  *  * ' '  19,970 

Superior,  Wis [87,648 

Syracuse,  N.Y 118,880 

Tacoma,  Wash 65,899 

Tallahassee,  Fla 2  9gi 

Tampa,  Fla *.'.!'.'.!!!!!!  !94'990 

Taunton,  Mass 80,958 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 02,806 

Tole<lo,  Ohio ■  * ' .'  "160,980 

Topeka,  Kan 41,886 

Trenton,  N.J 86.855 

Troy,  N.Y tXIsIS 

Tucson,  Ariz 7  531 

uuca,N.Y :.:...  :'.:.:::::::::65;o99 

Vlcksburg,  Miss 14,884 

Virginia  City,  Nev ;  .8,695 

Waltham,  Mass .' .  .28,481 

Washington.  D.C 807,716 

Waterbury,  Conn 61,906 

Watertown,  N.Y 26*999 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 41*494 

WichiU,  Kan V.V.'.V. '.V^M\ 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 80,191 

Williamsport,  Pa ' .  | '  .99*765 

Wilmington,  Del .85'l4n 

Winona,  Minn ..."  .90,458 

Woonsocket,  R.I ^89^994 

Worcester.  Mass 180,078 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 64,110 

Vork.  Pa 89,168 

Youngstown,  Ohio 62,710 


FOREIGN  C1TIK8  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


Population 

Aachen,  Gt'rmanv,  '0,% 144,095 

Abbeokuta,  Niger  Terr. 150,0<K> 

Aberdeen,  Scotland,  '07 174.549 

Acapulco.  Mexi<M),  '(M) 4,982 

Adelaide,  Australia,  '06 174,488 

Aden.  Aden.  '01 41.222  , 

Adli  Abeba,   AbysHlnla :iO.(HH.>-35,()00  : 

Alexandria,  Egvpt,  '97 319,766  1 

Algiers.  Algeria.  '(M> 188.24<»  , 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  'oO 564,1>6  . 

Antwerp,  Belgium.  '06 804,082  | 

Archangel,  Russia,  '97 17,802  ' 

Arequipa,  Peru.  '07 h:>,<H»0-40.(K)«J  ' 

Asuncion.  Paraguay,  'or> 60.259 

Athens,  Greece,  '06 170,000  j 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  '(>C 25,746    1 

Bagdad,  Turkey  In  Af»i.i 145,000 

Bahla.  Brazil,  '00 230,000    | 

Baku.  Russia.  '00 179,188 

Ballarat,  Australia,  '06 48,566 

Bangkok.  Slam 4<H),000-600.000 

Barcelona,  Spain,  '<M) 688,000 

Barmen,  Germany,  '<»5 166,080 

Basle,  Switzerland,  '07 181,687 

BatavU,  Java,  '01 116,887 


Popalation 

Belfiist,  Ireland.  '01 8^.180 

Belgrade,  Servla,  '05 77^816 

Benares.  India,  '01 909,881 

Bendigo,  Australia.  '06 44.140 

Berbera.  Br.  Somaliland .\\\ .80^000 

Bergen.  Norway.  '00 79,951 

Berlin,  Gennany,  '«)5 .2i640J48 

Berne,  Switzerland.  '07 ..78JS5 

Bethany,  Holv  I.And .L105 

Bethlehem,  Ifoly  Land .%SM 

Bilbao,  Spain,  '00 88,806 

Birmingham,  England,  '07 5S,165 

Bloemfonteln,  South  Africa,  '(H ' .  [ .  88,888 

Bogota,  Colombia,  '05 "   ioo,000 

Bologna,  Italy 168,009 

Bombay,  India.  '01 776.006 

Bordeaux,  France  '06 '  961,917 

Bradford,  England,  '07 .*.".*.' .' j90,88S 

Bremen,  Germany,   05 '."..'  '914,961 

Breslau,  Germany,  06 ,,., !47Q,9M 

Brindlsi,  Italy,  '01 98,005 

Brisbane,  Australia,  '06 199,469 

Bristol,  England,  '07 96T^ 

Brussels,  Belgium,  '06 tM,6tfl 

Bucharest,  Boamania,  '07 ni,lTi 
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ASXl,  POPULATION,  ETC. 


ndo  Sprlnfi,  Cold. KJOt 

iBibk,S.C U,tt* 

-tint,  fik nMo 

abukOUo l*ll,«* 

Oaud  UaOk,  lowm. 1M1T 

OoTlutoB.  Ky «,*« 

Or^i  Cmk,  Colo 10.141 

DiAu,  T« ia,T»« 

DasTlD*,  Vi W,m 

Dannpoct,  Ion W.Vtt 

DwUd,  Olito 1M,I» 

I>«T«r.  Onl.. IM.WW 

DMiInlHa.  [u»i TS,S2S 

DMnlt,Mleb «H,»a3 

Dorar.  IM. ■ .  ■S.Sn 

DoTn,  N.H 1S,4!)» 

Dabnqw.  low! «,OTO 

Dnlnd,  Ulnn «T.nT 

DnrhMn.  N.C SS.W 

ButoB.  Pt W,8n 

Eut  ei.  Lanb<,  III «).>» 

FIllBbgtli,  N.J — n.IRS 

Elmlrm,  !(.Y 85,7m 

EIPuo.Tu -...Itt.MS 

Erie,  P» I»,«n 

-KniiiTllI*,  Ind «8.9ft7 

F*U  KIrw.  HiH. KKLMt 

nndbr,  OhLo n,«18 

nMbbBit!,  Mw 3M1> 

Fort  TiTBB,  Ind .M.HT 

ItetWanh,T«..  SI.OM 

VruUiirl,  Kr H).MT 

Gdmloii.  Tax. M,gfill 

aiDoouttt,  Mu> te.»es 

Smd  Bulda,  Mich W.TM 

OrMlv-CoIn «,OiS 

OnnTBIa,  S.C IS,8II> 

aatbta,Ok. U,M8 

H*n«rtmr«,Pk »,Wi 

H>nfcni,Ci>nD...    .    w,en 

a**uii,oitiit ....  mjM 

HiTsMl,  Mu* ...tlMl 

HaluK,Haiil....     H,T70 

HOo.  Hvnllin  W.n.l^. , l»,7ea 

Hoba1un,N.J ««,«W 

Holjoke.  Hua M.JT8 

HoBolnlD,  Hiwallsn  liliBds N.«OS 

Hot  SpririM,  Ark 11,1M 

HsBitsn,  Tei U.lSl 

InJUnipolit,  Ind llt.lM 

lApudw.  Ul«fa lO.Sin 

Otto,  mr U.7W 

jBdMP.lUah .  u'MO 

jMkxw,  Mlu 7,B1( 

JaskHiiTlllc,  n« M,«7a 

JuBulown.  N.T M,Kg 

JdDBiwn  Cltr.  Hu,.,  UAtt 

Immj  Cliy,  S.J 8S7,«n 

JmiiitawD,  P». 41,1110 

IMtLVL M.tBS 

JnpUn,  Mo, g6,ni 

ASMD.  AlMk<       1,864 

boBuCllr,  Kui TT.MJ 

K»am»  Cllx.  Mo IBMTe 

E(r  Weit,  Fta M.IM 

K»mtUI»,  Tenn M,Oei 

LtCroHa.Wii M.IIS 


SLi:::::::::::  :■■:: ::::*» 

LMdTlll*,  Colo iQk 

I-wlrtoii,  U* UJfr 

I^lBCM".  Ky il3«  , 

LlBaalB,  JIrt AMI 

Uttb  Bock,  Ark Km 

Lockport,  S.T n,aw 

Lot  i  wrtei,  f.1 |M,OM 

Louliilil..  ^y ......SW,* 

LoweL,  Hut ,  K.\Xt 

Lynehbnr^,  V» SjN 

il'^";_"g^' gg 

MtdiHB,  w'li!," .■■."■.■■■,■;[.■■■;■.";;;.■.■;; ■,';';js,'ni 

UtldaB.Uu>  ,. t§«t 

W»och»ler,  S.ll M,^ 

Minlli,  Phlllnuln,. ils,nS 

MundCH..  kiSh ]DJ« 

MiUniM.Cuh. 4a|m 

MoK«>i*rt.P.      4g,«B 

McmphU.  Teni.  lUI^OU 

M«rlJ.ii.  Conn tSfm 

MllwiukM.  Wis      tlT.Mi 

MisDHpoiit,  Minn mftm 

MeMk  Ala dl,Ma 

Monlgooaery,  A). «I,8W 

MoBtlwlfcr.  Vt,   ,, ■.!«• 

NMliutN.II St.«Oi 

Nislimip,  Tphti.,, H,T« 

Sslrbfi.  \H..      IMM 

N»i»ii.k,  S.,T 2a>.<M 

Nt*  B,-lf..nl.  \1^-.   7*,T*I 

H**  BriUIn,  Cniin .a»,7»i 

NawcHlle.  l-k M,Mf 

NewHmwB.  Can lS1,m 

NawOrlHBi.  Li g|4,lM 

Newport,  Kr M,ai 

KBwport,  E.l Wjet 

Newport  Ktwi,  Vb. tS,T« 

BewlOB,  HtH n,4» 

Haw  Tork,  N.Y 1.118.0M 

NUCHB  wit.  N.Y. »7.8n 

NomeCltT.  Abiki 1S,4M 

NorMk,  V*. ««,tn 

SorrlrtowB.  P» a,T« 

OiklBiid.  r«l M»,Ni 

OjdaB,  Ut«h n.lW 

on  city,  p*. xijtm 

OkUkoiDB,  Ok Mjn 

Okan,  N.Y U,1M 

OlymplB,  WMh. . .  , tjm 

OdiiIib.  Nab. lM,Ut 

Oibkoah.  Wl. .njm 

OawacD,  N.Y «,«• 

PBHBie,  N.J M.tm 

PalanoB,  N.J 1U,M 

PawtuckW,  R.I UM\ 

PaBHCola.  Fla. tMH 

PWH*,IU IM« 

PbdadalpbU.  P» l,«U.1li 

Plunilx.  Aril. .StNt 

Pl*m^.D.        UM 

Ptiuban.  Pb .mW 

lllUfleld.  Maaii «!*** 

Plymonlli,  Mbm IIJM 

Pob«,  Porto  Bloo,  m njB 

P..rilud,M« m^ 


Vlll 


APPENDIX 


Population 

Montreal,  Canada,  '01 267,780 

Morocco,  Morocco 60,000 

Moscow,  RusbU,  '07 1,869,254 

Munich,  Germany,  '05 588.998 

Nagoya,  Japan,  '08 238,689 

Naples,  Itelv,  '01 568,540 

Nassau,  Bahama 10,000 

Nazareth,  Holv  I^iid 11,000 

Newcastle,  England,  '07 272,969 

Nice,  France,  '06 134,282 

Nljnl  Novgorod.  Russia.  '97 90,058 

Nottingham,  England,  '07 257,489 

Nuremberg,  Gorman v,  '05 294,426 

Odessa,  Russia,  '00. ." 449,678 

Oporto,  Portugal,  '(X) 167,955 

Osaka,  Japan,  '08 995.945 

Ottawa.  Canada 69,929 

Oxford,  England,  '07 61,900 

Palermo,  Italv.  '01 809,694 

Panama,  Colombia,  '07 80,000 

Para,  Brazil,  '00 100,000 

Paramaribo,  Dutch  (iuianii,   or. 84,085 

Paris,  France,  '06 2,768,898 

Peking,  China,  est 700,000 

Pernambuco,  Brazil,  \x) 120,000 

Perth,  West  Australia,  '07 50.527 

Peterborough,  Can.ida,  '01 11,239 

Pietermaritzburg.  Natal,  "(H 81,809 

Pineus,  Greece,  '06 70,000 

Pisa,  Italy,  '01 61,321 

Port  Arthur.  Canada,  '01 8,214 

Port  Arthur,  Russia  in  Asia 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  '06 70,000 

Port  Said,  Egvi)t,  '97 42,095 

Portsmouth,  England,  '07 208,291 

Posen,  Germany,  '05 186,808 

Potsdam,  Germany,  '05 61,414 

Prague,^Au stria- rfungarv.  '07 228,645 

Pretoria,  Transvaal,  '14  (whitt-  Pop.  onlvi 21,161 

Puebla,  Mexico,  '00 98,621 

Quebec,  Canada,  '01 68,840 

Queenstown,  Ireland,  '01 7,902 

Quito,  Ecuador 80,000 

Rangoon,   Burma 284,881 

Reims,  France,  '06 109,869 

Riga,  Russia,  '97 282.280 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  '0(» 81 1,265 

Rome,  Italy,  '01 462,748 

Rosarlo,  Argentina.  '06 150,(KM) 

Rotterdam.  Netheriands.  '06 890,864 

Roubalx,  France,  '06 121,017 

Rouen,  France,  '06 118.459 

St.  Etlenno.  France.  '06 146,788 

St.  John,  Canada,  '01 40,711 

St.  John's.  Newfoundland.  'oH 29.594 

St.  Petersburg,   Russia 1,429,000 

Samarkand,  Russian  Turkestan,  'OO 58,194 

San  Luis  Potosi.  Mexico.  '00 61,019 

San  Salvador,  Salvador,  '01 59.540 

Santiago,  Chile,  '05 878,0<K) 

Santo  Domingo.  Santo  Domingo 16,000 


Popaktion 

Santos,  Brazil,  '00 85,000 

84o  Paulo,  Brazil,  '02 8S8,000 

Seoul,  Korea,  '02 196,6«6 

Bevllle,  Spain,  '00 148,815 

Sevres,  France,  '01 8,«1« 

Shanghai,  China,  '06 651,000 

ShelHeld,  England,  '07 455,458 

Siangtan,  China,  '06 1,000.000 

SlnganfU,  China 500,000-1,000,000 

Singapore,  Strait*  Settlement 198,0S9 

Smyrna,  Turkey 201.000 

Solfa,  Bulgaria,''05 82.021 

Southampton,  England.  '07 119,745 

Stettin,  Germany,  'a'i 224.119 

Stockholm,  Sweclen,  '06 882,788 

Strassburg.  Germany,  ■»>5 167,678 

Stuttgart,  Germany.'  '(u^ 249,286 

Suchau,  China,  '06' 500,000 

Sucre,  Bolivia.  '06 28,416 

Suez,  Egypt,  '97 15,278 

Swansea,  Wales.  '07 97.834 

Sydney,  Australia,  '01 487,900 

Tamplco,  Mexico 16,818 

Tananarlvo,  Madagascar 65,000 

Tangier,  Morocco 80,000 

Tashkend.  Russian  Turkestan,  '07 155,678 

Teheran,  Persia 280,000 

Tiberias,  Holv  Land 8,000 

Tientsin,  China 75iMKMK-0OO.OtlO 

Tlllls,  Russia,  '00 169.500 

Timbuktu,  Sudan 5,000 

Tokio.  Japan,  '08 1.818,655 

Toronto,  Canada,  '01 208.040 

Trebizond,  Turkey  In  Asia.  'o7 85.000 

Trieste,  Austrla-Ilungary,  '07 205,186 

TrlHl.  Tripoli.  '07 80,000 

Trondhjem,  Norway,  '0<) 88.156 

Tunis,  Tunis.  '06 177,500 

Turin,  Italy,  '01 855,666 

Upernivik,  Greenland 700 

Valencia.  Spain.  '00 218.580 

Valparaiso,  Chile,  '07 175,000 

Vancouver,  Canada,  '01 26.188 

Venice,  Italv.  '01 151,840 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  '00 29,164 

Versailles.  France.  '06 54,820 

Victoria,  Canada,  '01 20.816 

Vienna,  Austria-Hungary,  '07 1,999,912 

Vladivostok,  Siberia.  '(H) 8)^000 

Warsaw,  Russia,  '01 756,426 

Wellington,  New  Zealand.  '06 58.568 

West  Ham,  Entrland,  '07 808,284 

Windsor,  Canada,  '«K> 12.138 

Winnipeg,  Canada,  '06 90,156 

Wuchang,  China 5-600,000 

Yarmouth,  Canada,  '01 6,480 

Yokoba,  Niger  Terr..  '05 fto.OnO 

Yokohama,  Japan.  '08 S26.Q85 

Zanzibar,  British,  '07 70,000 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  '07 186,846 


ELEVATION   OF  SOME   PLATEAUS   AND  MOUNTAIN   PEAKS 


Feet 

Abyssinian  Plateau 5-7,000 

Aconcagua,   Andes,   Argentina  (highest 

in  South  Am&rica) 22,860 

Apo,  Mindanao,  Philippines 10,812 

Ararat,  Turkey  In  Asia 17,825 

Mt.  Blanc,  Alps,  France  {tUght§i  in  Atptt)  15,781 


F«( 

Bolivian  Plateau 10-18^ 

Brazilian  Plateau «,«» 

Ghlmborazo,  Andes,  Ecuador S0,#9 

Cotopaxi,  Andes,  Ecuador 19,M 

Elbruz,  Gauoasas,  Russia \B,'Kt 

Etna.SlcUf 1<1» 


viii 

A  PPM 

JVfl/X 

Binlos,  Bnull, 'On... 

PopalaU^r, 

B«tlll»,  S;«ln. -W 

Hhinnhal.  Cblni,  'M 

igoyt.  JtpiD. 'lA... '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.   '. 

sfst,:; 

Ma,iHo 

14S,»I» 

B,«li 

6S1.000 

KottlDEliun.  Kniland. 'OT 

..  ...'.'.'.m.*2» 
«»;s7» 

ow,»4n 

x.m 

'.'.'.'.m'.eni 

M.WK) 

.    ...m.m 

M.Oi« 

.    . . .  llOllllHXI 

m.(KKi 

W.iWT 

11, £» 

S^^ii-^E 

,'!!,'!;!!:i!!;iiB:j46 

Oporto,  I'ortufai,  'ivi              . .     . 
Oukii..1anan. 'iti 

StMkholin,  Swca»n,  "iW 

StrajibuDt,  Reraun.v.  ■».^... 

«H,»S 

I«T.«M 

S&Y,slr't,"  ■ 

PwH,  >-raiire.  ••■>'. 

Bi»i,  Egj-pl. '97 

S«jinw«,  W»l«. -OT 

•R:"£..»""".'.:'"  : :  : 

TinBDirlrD,  MadigitTir    .     . 

iS,K» 

9T.M4 

■■■■■■■■■■!'.';iw.«n 

P«lh,W,..iAn.t™lla.-"T 

Tmhksnd.  RiKsltin  Tnrkp-iiiT. 

w  l!i5.s:« 

Tlfll.,  I{u(.li,  ■<« 

»,!H 

■.■■.■.■.■.■.■.■.W.IHWI 

Port  111  Prinm.  ttalil.  •>«: 

Trvblinnd,  Turtrt  In  A-li.  « 

Trii-ilKTrlMI.  ■07... 

Tunl.,>i.i,l«.  ■(».   

Turin.  H.ly,'UI 

l.818.8» 

mow 

SS.OMI 

Poien,  Oerminr,  ■«! 

PntDria.  Tronsvul,  V4  /-.lid-  l'i.| 

IJW.pn-i 

"."'.  :::w;mi 

6S.W 

r.wj 

.       -ill.OlKI 

.    '.'.'.'. iwioMi 
.  .  .    sw.tso 

: .  31 

IIS.*™ 

.    .l4fl,T« 

.  ..  "  i.L-iiil^H. 

.   .   .   ..W.IW 

*>.»«> 

»t\1."* 

ilFfc?'" 

Valend..  S|«.ln.   no      .... 
ValparaUn.  CKllr.  W  

uwjwn 

Rlode.l.ncir". 'liri7li''i'i> 

Ronfrdmn.  Nclhwlnnd-.  ik; 
BoBbid..  Kraiirr, -in.       .   .     . 

BOBcn.  Krince.  'iM 

at  KHinnn.  KrliKr.  'IM 
Bt.  John.  C-n~l..   Ml... 
BLJohi,-,,  N-^wfm.ndlan.l.'- 
Bt  F«U'rst»inr.   n«n-\i 

Buurkand.  K<l*!.lAn  Turfc^su,,.  ■- 

Virlorla,  CaiiniU.  'ni . . .     .. ._. 

VladlvMli.k,  Siberia.  -iHi' ,', . .'. 
Wuuv,  Ruaaia. '1)1 

■HVHIlWEnrfand.-n-.'.. 

Windsor,  Canada,  Mm 

Wlnnt|«.  rsn«l«. 'IH! 

Wuchang,  Chin. 

..'.w^ooo 

■«.«< 

W.SM 

7.uHch,B«1tMrli4id,''l'i;;,; 

::;:::::;:;1S:S 

IM.M« 

ButlKp.  Ohik -lU 

AbrtBln  Ho  Plateau 

AeoDOfoi.   Andet.   Annntlna  {hiahrnf 

in  South  Amtrita-) 

Ape,  Mindanao,  PhlUpplnSi 

jtnni,  Tnrkev  [n  AaU 

Mt.  Blanc.  AIpi,  FnDM(MBk<«inilIp>^ 


Feat 

AITS  AN1>  MOl'NTAIS   PKAKS 

Fart 

■vb,ia\ 

AREA.  PulTLATIoy,  ETC. 


^™«n  i"',ZS5"'     "'^     **''***' 

as 

T,a8S 
1»,5«9 

0,711 

Frtmant  Piwk,  Rocky  MU..  Wjnminc . . . 

gSnsiT*;::;::::;::::-:-:-:::-; 

»¥-4«S.'tt'-.'^'.::;: 

K«la.AHa 

KlUniiinJin.  AMa  {Jttflutt  kntxm  In 

PUu'I  FoA.  RwdtT  Mt*„  Oohmdo 

Bu  Frufduo  Monnula,  ArKou 

UuBmK«,  H>»iilimt^l^a 

United  Buu<.  Woioiii  Pliwiu 

M«™^pi;t2.i'^'^'  ^^"^^^"^ 

(Ml^tMt  in  JVurM«.tor»  lf.«) 

MltDhcll.  ApjuluhUn  MU„  Nnrtb  (Wo- 

li»  (*>0*m/  In  Siifani  fT./f.) 

Ut.  MiKi,  NB»Tork 

WIMK  OK  TllE  LAEOEST  HIVKES  OF  THE  1 

Unnli       a™. 

Id  tfllEi   8q.  Ul]ci       OcTim 


. .  .a.mn      s°n.04« 


AUwitlD 
AiUndc 
PuMe 


..(.fifHi     1,Sno,0M> 


SOn.aoo        Atlinll 


LfiiBil,        a™ 
In  uniei    9q.  Hilci 

..    «a         SO.gmi 


lEi-- 


BOUK  OF  THE   LARQE  LAKES  OF  THE  WOKLD 


Mllea 


T80 


I 


.  10,000 

dlO      -l.KOl 

I    l]8M         4.1  IS 


"fflsr 


"■•&'■ 


TliS^n  JrtU' ; 


..JO,NO         «,0M 


